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Sill     DONALD     CUERIE. 


"  rpHE  sea  is  England's  glory,"  sings  the  poet,  and  the  senti- 
1.  ment  finds  an  echo  in  every  Englishman's  heart,  for  it  is  by 
the  men  who  have  gone  "  down  to  the  sea  in  ships  "  that  much 
of  our  country's  greatness  has  been  won.  But  the  maritime 
renown  of  to-day  is  a  very  different  thing  from  that  of  the  past. 
In  times  gone  by,  the  history  of  the  sea  was  for  the  most  part  a 
matter  of  battle  and  adventure,  and  our  boasted  "  wooden  walls  " 
knew  far  more  of  active  service  than  do  the  "  iron  walls  "  of 
our  own  i)eriod.  Britain's  commercial  navy  took  some  protect- 
ing when  the  geography  of  distant  seas  was  imperfectly  un- 
derstood, and  warlike  or  piratical  marauders  were  liable  to 
intercept  the  progress  of  a  vessel  at  almost  any  stage  of  its 
voyage.  There  was  an  uncertainty  about  all  sea-going  affairs 
that  made  shipping  enterprises  exceedingly  difficult  to  engage  in, 
and  only  men  of  neroic  mould  were  capable  of  sustaining  the 
s^train  and  anxiety  which  such  ventures  entailed.  Now-a-days,  a 
steamship  company  can  time  the  departures  and  arrivals  of  its 
vessels  at  various  ports  with  almost  as  much  precision  as  is 
observed  in  connection  with  a  railway  train,  and  should  anything 
go  amiss  there  is  never  long  to  wait  for  particulars  at  head- 
ijuarters,  the  teleii^aph  lying  ready  for  the  transmission  of  news 
at  every  point  which  a  vessel  is  likely  to  touch.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  is  recorded,  "  one  of  Edward 
<Jolston's  ships,  having  been  missing  for  upwards  of  three  years, 
and  having  been  given  up  as  lost,  arrived  deeply  laden.  He 
said,  as  he  had  given  her  up  as  totally  lost  he  would  claim  no 
right  to  her,  and  oriiered  the  ship  and  cargo  to  be  sold,  and  the 
produce  to  be  applied  towards  the  relief  of  the  needy,  which  was 
immediately  carried  into  execution."  Imagine  a  ship  being 
milling  for  upwards  of  three  years  in  these  days!  A  ship  that  was 
missing  for  a  sixth  of  that  time,  without  news  from  her  at  one 
place  or  another,  would  be  known,  only  too  well,  to  have  dis- 
appeared from  all  earthly  cognizance. 
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A  new  order  of  "  merchant  adventurers  ^  has  arisen  since  the 
era  of  steam  navigation  set  in.  The  kings  of  the  ocean  to-day 
are  the  heads  of  our  steamship  undertakings.  The  world's  steam 
navy  comprises  about  twelve  thousand  steamers,  nearly  one-half 
of  which  fleet  belongs  to  Great  Britain,  while  in  place  of  the 
juvenile  sailing  fleets  of  the  pre-steam  and  iron  epoch,  there  are 
now  not  less  than  fift)'  thousand  sailing  vessels  ploughing  the 
seas  and  assisting  the  commerce  of  nations  in  all  parts  of  the 
globe.  There  is  less  of  romance  and  more  of  actual  business ; 
less  uncertainty,  but  greater  responsibility,  about  the  ventures  of 
the  sea  now  than  formerly;  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
the  men  who  made  their  names  and  fortunes  by  shipping  specu- 
lations in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  would  have 
been  at  all  equal  to  the  larger  demands  which  the  enterprises  of 
to-day  make  upon  those  who  exert  the  controlling  power  in  con- 
nection with  the  traffic  of  the  seas.  A  single  steamship  company 
to-day  possesses  a  greater  tonnage  of  ships  than  a  whole  port 
could  send  out  a  hundred  years  ago. 

It  is  nearly  eighty  years  ago  since  Fulton  was  experimenting 
on  the  Seine  with  the  model  steamboat  to  which  he  was  trying  to 
apply  the  new  motive  power  that  James  Watt  was  utilizing  with 
so  much  success  in  another  direction;  but  it  is  not  more  than 
half  that  period  since  ocean-going  steamships  came  to  be  accepted 
and  believed  in  as  a  practicable  development  of  that  mighty  force. 
To  Victor  Hugo,  the  little  steamer,  which  in  the  early  years  of 
the  century  began  to  ply  on  the  river  in  Paris,  was  simply  "  a 
thing  which  smoked  and  clacked  on  the  Seine,  making  the  noise  of 
a  swimming-dog,"  and  "  went  and  came  from  the  Tuileries  to  the 
Pont  Louis  Quinze — a  machine  good  for  very  little  ;  a  nightmare 
dream  from  Utopia — a  steamboat ! "  On  the  Thames  and  the  Clyde 
steamers  formed  an  interesting  curiosity  in  the  second  decade  of 
the  century,  ^nd.the  first  development  of  steam  enterprise  in 
the  "James  Bell  "and  the  "  Comet "  gave  the  Clyde  the  starting 
impulse  for  the  construction  of  such  vessels ;  but  it  was  not  until 
some  years  later  that  any  one  was  found  daring  enough  to  take  a 
steamboat  upon  the  ocean.  Regular  steamship  traffic  between 
this  country  and  the  United  States  was  established  in  1838,  and 
up  to  that  time  the  ocean  voyages  of  steamers  had  been  few  and  far 
between,  being  regarded  more  as  matters  of  daring  and  adventure 
than  serious  attempts  to  bring  into  operation  a  new  power.  The 
first  steamer  to  cross  the  Atlantic  was  the  "  Savannah,"  which  was 
from  the  25th  of  May  to  the  20th  of  June,  1819,  in  making  the 
trip;  ^n  1825  the  first  steamship  voyage  was  made  from  England 
to  India;  in  1833  a  second  steamer  braved  the  storms  of  the 
Atlantic,  the  "  Koyal  William"  leaving  the  port  of  Quebec  on  the 
18th  of  August  in  that  year,  and  reaching  Gravesend  on  the  11th 
of  September.  Then  there  was  another  long  interval,  but  in  1838 
several  ocean  steamship   ventures   were   undertaken,   and  from 
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London,  Bristol  and  Liverpool  steam-propelled  vessels  were  sent 
out.  The  "  Sirius  "  crossed  from  London  to  New  York  in  seventeen 
days ;  the  "  Great  Western  '*  from  Bristol  to  New  York  in  fifteen, 
days ;  and  a  second  "  Koyal  William  "  from  Liverpool  to  New  York 
in  nineteen  days.  Then  it  was  that  the  public  began  to  take  a 
real  interest  in  the  question  of  ocean-steamer  traffic,  and  the 
doubters  and  denouncers  to  cease  their  croakings.  The  problem 
had  been  solved,  and  it  now  only  required  the  effective  alliance  of 
the  projector  and  the  capitalist  to  establish  steamship  communi- 
cation between  all  the  nations  of  the  world.  One  of  the  first  to 
take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  was  Mr.  Samuel  Cunard,  who 
came  to  England  from  Nova  Scotia  in  1838,  and,  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Robert  Napier  and  Messrs.  Bums,  of  Glasgow,  and 
Messrs.  Maclver,  of  Liverpool,  established  the  famous  Cunard  line 
of  steamers,  beginning  operations  on  the  4th  July,  1840,  by  the 
sending  forth  from  Liverpool  to  Boston  of  the  "  Britannia,"  one  of 
four  vessels  of  1,200  tons  burden  and  440  horse-power,  which 
Mr.  Napier  built  for  the  Cunard  Company.  From  that  time  to 
this  the  ocean  steam  service  has  gone  on  expanding  at  a  remark- 
able rate,  until,  instead  of  the  half-dozen  ocean  steamers  or  so, 
that  were  all  the  world  owned  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago^ 
we  have  now,  as  we  have  before  stated,  a  steam  navy  of  twelve 
thousand  vessels,  and  from  every  port  and  over  every  sea  the 
vapour-flag,  which  men  of  the  stamp  of  Fulton  and  James  Watt 
set  flying,  makes  its  way  and  achieves  its  triumphs. 

In  the  building  up  of  this  great  navy,  by  which  the  progress  of 
nations  and  the  work  of  civilization  have  been  so  brilliantly 
helped  forward,  many  bold  and  energetic  spirits  have  been  re- 
quired ;  but,  happily  for  the  world,  the  need  for  men  of  com- 
manding ability  generally  brings  them  forth.  So  it  has  been  in 
a  remarkable  degree  in  connection  with  the  formation  and 
working  of  our  leading  steamship  lines.  Indeed,  only  men  of 
high  administrative  ability,  and  possessed  of  keen  commercial 
insight,  could  hope  to  succeed,  where  the  responsibilities  were  so 
heavy,  the  risks  and  dangers  so  great,  and  the  conditions  so 
involved.  In  other  articles  of  this  series  we  have  indicated  the 
part  which  some  of  these  steamship  pioneers  have  played  in  the 
transition  from  wind-driven  to  steam-propelled  ships,  and  we  now 
allot  ourselves  the  interesting  task  ot  tracing  the  history  of  the 
founder  of  the  Castle  Line  of  Mail  Packets,  Sir  Donald  Currie, 
who  has  been  more  or  less  connected  with  the  business  of  steamer 
traffic  since  the  time  of  the  establishing  of  the  first  line  of 
English  ocean  steamers. 

lonald  Currie  was  born  at  Greenock  in  1825,  and  began  his 
business  career  at  that  place  in  the  office  of  a  shipowner.  After 
learning  the  rudiments  of  his  profession  there,  and  imbibing  a 
strong  enthusiasm  for  everything  relating  to  the  sea,  he  wi:s 
tempted^  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  to  migrate  to  Liverpool,  where 
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shipping  enterprise  was  on  a  much  more  extended  scale  than  in 
his  native  Scottish  port.  Liverpool  was  the  English  El  Dorado  in 
those  days  to  youthful  minds  of  commercial  bent.  It  was  famous 
for  its  merchant  princes,  its  wonderful  cotton-carrying  trade,  its 
miles  of  docks,  and,  now  that  Samuel  Cunard  had  shown  the  way 
to  a  newer  fame,  for  its  steamships.  The  Rathbones,  the  Glad- 
stones, the  Ewarts,  the  Horsfalls,  and  the  Croppers,  had  all  made 
their  fortunes  in  business  on  the  banks  of  the  Slersey ;  and  there 
was  one  Liverpool  merchant,  William  Brown,  who,  in  the  one  year, 
1836,  four  years  before  the  sailing  of  the  first  Cunard  steamer, 
had  done  business  to  the  enormous  extent  of  £10,000,000,  and  if 
these  things  could  be  accomplished  when  steamships  did  not 
exist,  how  much  more  was  Liverpool  not  capable  of  doing 
with  the  new  power  at  its  command  to  accelerate  its 
business  transactions?  It  may  be  that  young  Donald  Currie's 
ambition  did  not  at  that  time  soar  to  the  lofty  heights  upon 
which  these  Liverpool  magnates  sat  enthroned;  but  the  com- 
mercial instinct  was  strong  enough  within  him  to  make  him 
desire  to  associate  himself  in  some  honourable  way  with  the  active 
business  life  and  later  enterprises  of  the  great  seaport,  so  thither 
he  betook  himself,  and  in  no  very  long  time  succeeded  in  receiv- 
ing an  engagement,  by  which  there  was  opened  out  to  him  just 
such  chances  of  promotion  as  he  had  the  capacity  to  seize  and 
hold.  By  one  of  those  rare  strokes  of  luck  which  seem  to  follow 
an  earnest  Scotsman  in  his  southern  pilgrimages  in  search  of 
fortune,  he  happened  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  managing 
partner  of  the  newly-formed  Canard  Company,  and  was  given  a 
position  on  their  staff.  Nothing  could  have  been  better.  Here 
he  was  tacked  on  to  an  undertaking  which  represented  the  latest 
and  most  important  development  of  maritime  speculation.  For  a 
few  years  he  was  permitted  to  watch  and  aid  in  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  company's  prosperity,  to  see  ship  after  ship  of  ever- 
increasing  jxiwer  added  to  its  fleet,  and  to  busy  himself  with  a 
multitude  of  business  details  which  always  kept  him  abreast  of 
the  times.  His  own  fortune  improved  with  that  of  the  company, 
and  when,  in  1849,  on  the  abolition  of  the  Navigation  Laws  in 
this  country,  and  the  recognition  of  the  principle  of  reciprocity 
by  the  United  States,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  enlarge  the 
sphere  of  the  company's  operations  by  establishing  a  new  line  of 
steamers  between  Havre  and  Liverpool,  Donald  Currie  received 
the  appointment  of  special  agent  at  Havre  and  Paris  of  the 
Cunard  Company.  British  steamers  in  those  days  could  not 
import  into  America  any  goods  of  foreign  manufacture,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  abolition  of  the  British  Navigation  Laws  that  the 
United  States  reciprocated  by  the  abolition  of  theirs,  admitting 
English  ships  with  French  and  Continental  goods  into  their 
ports  upon  the  same  footing  as  British  goods.  The  competition 
for  the  Atlantic  traffic  was  very  severe  in  those  days ;   but  the 
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Canard  Company  were  not  to  be  driven  into  accepting  a  secondary 
position.  It  was  thought  that  by  putting  on  a  line  of  steamers 
between  Havre  and  Liverpool,  the  monopoly  which  the  American 
steamers  had  previously  enjoyed  of  the  direct  traffic  between 
France  and  the  States,  might  be  broken  down.  And  so  it 
proved,  for  the  Cunard  Company's  Havre  steamers,  from  that  day 
to  this,  have  conveyed  a  large  proportion  of  the  goods  which 
France  has  had  to  despatch  to  America,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  Cunard  traffic  has  had  to  be  done  by  way  of  Liverpool. 
At  the  same  time,  a  good  deal  of  direct  French  and  English 
traffic  has  been  acquired  by  the  company,  and  the  foundations  of 
success  which  Donald  Currie  laid  during  the  six  or  seven  years  of 
his  active  and  zealous  service  at  Havre,  have  been  found  firm  and 
broad  enough  to  form  an  important  and  profitable  business 
superstructure  upon.  During  these  few  years  at  Havre,  when  a 
large  share  of  the  responsibilities  of  management  devolved  upon 
him,  his  administrative  capacity  found  an  ample  field  of  exercise, 
and  he  was  enabled  still  further  to  master  the  details  of  steamship 
working,  especially  in  regard  to  the  attraction  of  fresh  business. 
He  formed  a  net-work  of  communication  between  Havre  and  the 
principal  towns  of  France,  and,  by  the  energetic  action  he  kept 
up,  made  the  name  of  his  company  famous  amongst  French, 
Belgian  and  Grerman  traders  with  America,  extending  the  steamer 
services  to  Antwerp  and  Bremen. 

About  1856  Donald  Currie  returned  to  Liverpool,  in  order  to 
assist  once  more  in  the  direction  of  the  Cunard  Company's  affairs 
at  headquarters.  He  left  his  brother,  Mr.  John  Martin  Currie,  in 
charge  of  the  Havre  agency.  From  that  time  down  to  1862, 
Donald  Currie  continued  to  hold  a  prominent  position  in  connec- 
tion with  the  company  at  Liverpool,  and  devoted  his  best  energies 
to  the  furtherance  of  their  interests.  But  in  the  year  named  he 
conceived  the  idea  of  establishing  a  line  of  ships  of  his  own,  not 
in  opposition  to  the  company  whom  he  had  served  so  faithfully 
for  the  long  period  of  twenty  years,  not  with  the  view  of  in  any 
way  taking  advantage  of  business  connections  which  he  had  him- 
self helped  to  form  on  behalf  of  the  company,  but  with  the  sole 
object  of  building  up  a  shipping  concern  of  his  own  on  fresh  and 
independent  lines.  He  did  not  attempt  to  open  up  communica- 
tion with  Havre,  where  he  was  so  well  known,  nor  with  America, 
with  which  country  he  had  had  such  extensive  and  intimate 
dealings  while  in  the  Liverpool  office.  He  found  other  worlds  to 
conquer,  and  he  conquered  them.  Doubtless  he  had  for  a 
considerable  time  contemplated  this  step,  and  before  he  ventured 
to  quit  his  moorings,  had  well  thought  out  his  plan  of  action,  and 
calculated  bis  chances  of  success.  It  was  not  in  his  nature  to 
plunge,  neither  was  he  to  be  moved  from  his  purpose  when  he 
had  once  satisfied  himself  that  a  certain  course  was  the  correct 
one  to  take. 
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First  of  all  he  established  the  **  Castle"  Line  of  sailing  ships 
between  Liverpool  and  Calcutta,  and  for  a  time  worked  very 
cautiously.  He  looked  forward  to  the  period  when  he  would  be 
able  to  run  steanaers  as  well  as  sailing  vessels,  but,  for  a  start,  the 
latter  were  sufficient.  Before  then,  sailing  ships  had  been  about 
as  irregular,  in  regard  to  their  dates  of  departure,  as  they  were  in 
regard  to  their  arrivals,  but,  with  his  new  line  of  vessels,  Donald 
Currie  adopted  the  plan  of  sending  his  ships  to  sea  on  fixed 
advertised  days,  which  caused  his  rivals  to  bestir  themselves,  and 
scored  a  distinct  point  in  his  favour.  His  Castle  Line  proved  a 
success,  and,  after  two  years  of  prosperous  working,  he  found  it 
more  convenient  to  make  London  his  port  of  departure,  the  fact 
that  his  vessels  mostly  returned  from  India  with  cargo  intended 
for  the  metropolis,  making  it  to  his  advantage  to  effect  this 
change. 

Now  he  **  began  to  feel  his  feet,"  as  the  north  country  men  say. 
He  had  passed  the  creeping  stage,  and  might  now  venture  to  walk 
— perchance  to  run.  So  he  turned  his  thoughts  towards  steam. 
He  had  been  connected  with  steamships  pretty  well  all  his  life, 
except  this  one  short  sailing-ship  interval,  and  it  was  not  likely, 
with  his  wide  knowledge  and  experience,  he  would  long  be 
content  to  sail  when  he  might  be  steaming.  His  native  shrewd- 
ness, however,  never  forsook  him  ;  bold  and  courageous  he  might 
be,  but,  above  all,  he  could  not  afford  to  be  reckless.  A  partner- 
ship in  the  Leith,  Hull  and  Hamburg  Steam  Packet  Company, 
therefore,  satisfied  his  steamship  yearnings  for  a  time,  this 
company  being  one  of  the  most  important  shipping  associations 
in  Scotland.  He  also  became  interested  in  a  line  of  steamers 
which  he  started  to  sail  between  Liverpool  and  Hamburg,  of 
which  his  firm  had  the  management. 

It  was  not  until  1872  that  Donald  Currie  resolved  upon  the 
undertaking  with  which  his  name  has  been  ever  since  closely 
identified — the  establishing  of  the  famous  Castle  Line  of  steam- 
ships between  England  and  South  Africa.  Keenly  observant  of 
the  development  of  social,  commercial,  and  political  progress  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  he  had  not  failed  to  notice  that  the 
Cape  Colony  gave  indications  of  vitality  and  prosperity  which 
promised  in  the  near  future  a  much  stronger  link  of  connection 
with  the  mother  country  than  had  previously  existed.  The  time 
was  favourable,  therefore,  he  thought,  for  a  new  line  of  steamers 
being  formed  to  assist  in  the  work  of  South  African  colonization. 
How  far  his  expectations  came  to  be  fulfilled  may  be  gathered 
from  certain  remarks  which  Sir  Donald  let  fall  in  1883,  eleven 
years  after,  on  the  occasion  of  the  launching  of  the  "  Hawarden 
Castle."  "  In  1872,"  he  said,  **  I  thought  the  Cape  Colony  would 
have  a  future,  and  it  was  given  to  me  to  assist  in  the  development 
of  that  future— a  development,  it  is  surprising  to  know,  which 
was  marked  by  this  singular  feature,  that  in    1872   the   ships 
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which  were  carrying  Her  Majesty's  mails  between  England  and 
Cape  Town  measured  1,400  to  1,750  or  1,800  tons,  while 
the  vessel  just  launched  measures  4,200  tons.  The  average 
steamers  of  that  day  carrying  mails  was  1,700  or  ly650  tons; 
to-day  the  average  is  largely  over  3,000  tons,  and  while  the  two 
companies  now  carrying  the  mails  had  between  them  ten  years 
ago,  when  the  Castle  Line  was  commenced,  somewhere  about 
17,000  tons  of  shipping,  the  Union  Company  and  the  Castle 
Packet  Company,  carrying  the  mails  this  day,  own  between  them 
100,000  tons.  That  marks  the  material  prosperity  of  the  colony 
and  of  South  Africa,  and  if  that  country — I  mean  all  South 
Africa — has  peace  and  quietness,  its  material,  social,  and  com- 
mercial progress  in  the  future  is  assured." 

But,  although  much  has  happened  that  the  projector  of  the 
Castle  Line  can  never  have  contemplated,  and  he  has  been,  by 
the  accident  of  his  position,  drawn  into  many  contentious 
encounters  away  from  the  common  scope  of  steamship  operations, 
the  general  result  of  his  enterprise  cannot  but  be  regarded  as 
eminently  satisfactory.  The  first  battle  he  had  to  fight  was  in 
opposition  to  a  monopoly,  as  he  had  fought  against  one  at  Havre, 
only  this  time  it  was  on  his  own  behalf  and  in  antagonism  to  an 
interest  that  had  powerful  Parliamentary  support.  The  Union 
Steamship  .Company  claimed  the  right  to  continue  the  convey- 
ance of  the  mails  between  this  country  and  South  Africa,  but 
the  new  service  inaugurated  by  Donald  Currie  becoming  so 
popular,  and  the  ships  engaged  in  it  being  at  least  equal  to  those 
of  the  older  line,  he  maintained  that  the  interests  both  of  the 
colony  and  of  England  demanded  such  an  increase  of  mail 
service  as  the  two  companies  together  would  be  enabled  to 
effect.  His  exertions  to  procure  this  concession  firom  the  Govern- 
ment met  with  much  sympathy  in  business  circles,  and  the  agita- 
tion received  such  marked  support  throughout  South  Africa  that, 
in  1876,  the  Cape  Parliament  passed  an  unanimous  resolution 
that  the  mail  service  should  thenceforward  be  equally  divided 
between  the  Union  Steamship  Company  and  Mr.  Donald  Currie's 
firm.  The  Castle  Line  fleet  has  gone  on  increasing  year  by  year 
since  its  formation  in  1872,  and  now  comprises  something  like  a 
score  of  vessel?,  some  of  them  being  amongst  the  finest  steamers 
afloat.  The  three  largest  ships  of  tne  service  are  the  "  Norham 
Castle,"  the  "Hawarden  Castle,"  and  the  "Eoslin  Castle,"  each  of 
which  is  of  4,300  tons,  and  are  all  of  the  same  construction. 
Next,  in  order  of  tonnage,  come  the  "  Pembroke  Castle  "  (3,950 
tons),  the  "Drummond  Castle"  (3,705  tons),  the  "Garth  Castle" 
(3,705  tons),  the  «  Grantully  Castle  "  (3,489  tons),  the  "  Conway 
Castle  "  (2,966  tons),  the  "Warwick  Castle"  (2,957  tons),  the  "  Dun- 
robin  Castle  "  (2,811  tons),  the  «  Dunbar  Castle  "  (2,700  tons),  and 
the  "  Methven  Castle  "  (2^700  tons).  All  these  twelve  steamers 
belong  to  the  South  African  service,  and  every  fortnight  one  or 
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other  of  them  sails  from  London,  as  well  as  from  Dnrhan  and 
Cape  Towri.  In  addition  to  these  powerful  and  beautifully 
equipped  steamers,  there  are  seven  vessels  retained  for  what  is 
called  the  Inter-Colonial  Service.  These  are  the  "Taymouth 
Castle  "  (1,827  tons),  the  «  Duart  Castle  "  (1,825  tons),  the  «  Cour- 
land"  (1,241  tons),  the  "Dunkeld"  (1,168  tons),  the  "Melrose'' 
(840  tons),  the  "  Florence"  (695tons),  and  the  "Venice"  (511  tons). 
The  steamers  for  South  Africa  leave  the  East  India  Dock  Basin, 
Blackwall,  every  alternate  Wednesday,  and  Dartmouth  on  the 
following  Friday,  proceeding  alternately  via  Lisbon,  and  via 
Madeira.  The  steamships  calling  at  Lisbon  connect  with  the 
Mauritius  and  East  African  service,  and  once  every  eight  weeks  a 
steamer  calls  at  St.  Helena  and  takes  passengers  for  Ascension. 
The  Inter-Colonial  steamers  provide  frequent  communication 
between  the  various  ports  on  the  South  African  coast,  and  also 
between  those  ports  and  East  Africa,  Mauritius,  Madagascar, 
India,  China,  and  Australia. 

It  says  much  for  Sir  Donald  Currie's  energy,  judgment,  and 
power  of  organization,  that  in  the  comparatively  short  space  of 
time  that  has  elapsed  since  1872  he  has  been  able  to  put  upon 
the  ocean  and  engage  in  active  and  profitAbhi  employment  such 
a  noble  collection  of  steamers  as  we  have  mentioned.  Probably 
not  another  instance  of  such  rapid  growth  could  be  quoted  in  the 
entire  annals  of  steamship  enterprise.  And  when  we  also  take 
into  account  the  fact  that  during  a  great  portion  of  this  period 
South  Africa  has  been  laid  under  the  terrible  scourge  of  war, 
our  wonder  at  his  achievements  is  all  the  greater ;  but  being 
possessed  of  the  happy  faculty  of  adaptability  to  circumstances, 
and  knowing  well  how  to  seize  upon  and  utilize  exceptional  or 
accidental  occasion,  he  has  been  able  to  turn  what  to  others 
might  have  been  loss  and  disaster  to  advantage.  Several 
instances  of  this  description  occurred  at  the  time  of  the  Zulu 
troubles.  From  the  first,  Sir  Donald  seems  to  have  put  himself 
in  sympathy  with  the  colonists  and  the  natives  of  South  Africa, 
and  so  far  as  their  aspirations  and  efforts  were  in  harmony  with 
true  justice,  was  in  accord  with  them.  It  was  only  when  they 
took  upon  themselves  to  make  excessive  demands  and  to  attempt 
to  carry  their  arguments  by  the  force  of  arms  that  he  separated 
himself  from  them,  and  even  then  he  often  was  compelled  to 
assume  the  position  of  mediator.  He  was  brought  into  friendly- 
relations  with  the  leaders  of  the  various  South  African  communities 
long  before  a  collision  had  occurred  between  them  and  the 
representatives  of  the  Imperial  power.  He  had  a  personal 
acquaintance  with  President  Brand,  of  the  Orange  F'ree  State, 
and  entered  into  successful  negotiations  with  him  on  behalf  of 
the  Home  Government,  for  the  settlement  of  England's  dispute 
with  that  Republic  relative  to  the  ownership  of  the  Diamond 
Fields  and  the  boundaries  of  the  Free  State.     The  services  he 
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rendered  on  that  occasion  were  duly  recognized,  for  Her  Majesty, 
npon  the  advice  of  Lord  Carnarvon,  then  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies,  in  May,  1877,  conferred  upon  him  the  decoration  of 
Companion  of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George,  and  the 
Volksraad  of  the  Orange  Free  State  accorded  him  an  unanimous 
vote  of  thanks. 

Following  Sir  Donald  further  in  his  connection  with  the 
political  complications  which  subsequently  ensued  in  South 
Africa,  we  find  that  in  the  same  year  he  was  called  upon  to  per- 
form certain  friendly  offices  on  behalf  of  the  Boers  of  the 
Transvaal.  The  annexation  of  the  Transvaal  by  Sir  Theophilus 
Shepstone  took  place  in  April,  1877,  and  in  the  month  of 
August  of  that  year,  Messrs.  Kniger,  Jorisson  and  Bok  were  sent 
over  to  England  as  a  deputation  to  protest  against  the  annexa- 
tion. On  their  arrival  in  this  country  they  requested  the 
assistance  of  Sir  Donald  Currie.  Only  a  short  time  previously 
Sir  Donald  had  received  as  his  guest  the  Hon.  J.  Burgers,  the  then 
President  of  the  Eepublic,  and  had  introduced  him  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  It  was  natural,  therefore, 
that  the  three  delegates  should  turn  to  Sir  Donald  as  to  a 
tried  friend.  Without  taking  upon  himself  to  make  any  formal 
expression  of  opinion  upon  the  question  at  issue,  he  introduced 
the  deputation  to  the  Colonial  Secretary,  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon, 
and  got  them  a  hearing,  and  he  was  present  at  the  subsequent 
interviews.  The  delegates  pleaded  their  cause  with  much 
eloquence,  but  the  Government  finally  declined  to  retreat  from 
their  position,  and  Messrs.  Kniger,  Jorisson  and  Bok  had  to 
return  to  South  Africa  without  having  attained  independence, 
which  was  the  object  of  their  mission,  but  taking  with  them  from 
the  Government  such  friendly  assurances  as  it  was  hoped  would 
satisfy  the  population  of  the  Transvaal.  But  the  Boers  were  not 
disposed  to  let  the  matter  rest  as  it  was.  They  conceived  they 
had  been  wronged,  and  were  determined  to  leave  no  stone 
unturned  to  gain  a  reversal  of  the  edict  of  annexation.  Accord- 
ingly, the  next  year  saw  a  second  deputation  from  the  Transvaal 
in  England — Messrs.  Kniger,  Joubert  and  Bok.  They  arrived 
in  July,  1878,  and  their  old  friend  Donald  Currie  again  officiated 
as  the  medium  of  introduction.  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  was 
now  at  the  Colonial  Office,  but,  although  the  delegates  showed 
themselves  to  be  in  the  most  desperate  earnest,  and,  by  respectful 
memorial  and  powerful  personal  appeal,  advocated  their  cause, 
but  little  hope  was  held  out  to  them  of  their  prayer  being 
acceded  to ;  indeed.  Sir  Michael  went  so  far  as  to  express  his 
surprise  that  the  question  should  have  again  been  submitted  to 
the  Home  Government  after  the  previous  year's  refusal  to 
entertain  the  subject.  Strongly  impressed  with  the  danger  of 
the  situation.  Sir  Donald  Currie  took  upon  himself  the  responsi- 
bility  of  addressing  a  letter  to  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  on  the 
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matter.  As  this  commmiicatioii  almost  assumes  the  importance 
of  a  historical  docament,  and  throws  a  good  deal  of  light  upon 
Sir  Donald's  character  and  motives,  we  cannot  do  less  than  quote 
certain  extracts  from  it  as  it  appears  in  the  Blue  Book  on  South 
African  Affairs  which  the  Government  published  in  1881. 

The  letter  is  dated  the  19th  July,  1878,  and  begins  in  the 
following  words  :  •'  Sir, — Referring  to  the  letter  which  I  had  the 
honour  to  address  to  you,  marked  *  confidential,*  on  the  10th 
inst.  with  regard  to  the  Transvaal  and  Delagoa  Bay,  and  to  the 
interview  which  you  favoured  me  with  on  the  15th  inst,  and 
bearing  in  mind  what  passed  at  your  private  meeting  with  the 
delegates  yesterday,  I  now  submit  the  following  observations,  as 
I  promised  to  do,  in  the  interest  of  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
the  Transvaal,  and  with  the  hope  that  they  may  be  considered  of 
some  value  to  you  in  judging  how  Her  Majesty's  Government 
will  deal  with  the  proposals  of  Messrs.  Krtiger  and  Joubert.  As 
matters  stand  it  would  seem  as  if  there  were  only  two  courses 
open ;  either  to  maintain  British  sovereignty  or  to  yield  to  the 
claims  of  the  delegates  for  independence.  But  if  you  incline  to 
seek  for  some  arrangement  fitted  to  reconcile  the  Boers,  a  third 
course  may  be  found. 

"  From  all  I  can  see,  after  long  interviews  with  Messrs.  Kruger 
and  Joubert,  and  inquiries  which  I  have  made,  it  appears  to  be 
extremely  probable  that  an  absolute  and  unconditional  refusal  of 
the  memorial  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  late  South  African 
Eepublic  will  be  followed  by  scenes  of  disorder  and  possibly 
of  bloodshed  ;  and,  further,  that  the  country  will  be  disorganized, 
as  many  people  will  trek  out  of  the  territory  ;  that  there  will  be 
difficulty  in  collecting  taxes,  settlers  and  intending  emigrants 
may  be  alarmed,  commercial  relations  disturbed,  and  all  progress 
hindered  for  many  a  day  to  come  in  the  Transvaal ;  consequently, 
that  we  may  have  to  look  for  great  financial  embarrassments, 
both  for  the  people  and  for  our  Government,  in  the  revenue  and 
expenditure.  The  Boers  are  so  persuaded  of  the  injustice  of  the 
course  which  has  been  pursued  (whether  rightly  or  wrongly), 
they  have  so  strong  a  disposition  to  freedom  and  liberty  of  move- 
ment, they  are  so  religiously,  or,  as  some  would  call  it,  super- 
stitiously,  mindful  of  facts  in  their  past  history,  that  they 
will  sacrifice  their  property  and  risk  their  lives,  as  they  have 
often  done  before,  for  their  convictions  and  what  they  deem 
to  be  their  just  rights'." 

From  this  Sir  Donald  went  on  to  argue  that  a  third  course  was 
open,  and  he  suggested  that,  "  first  of  all.  the  Queen  should  be 
accepted  cordially  by  the  Transvaal  Boers  as  the  supreme  head  ;  " 
that  the  people  should  elect  their  own  representatives,  and  that 
the  Imperial  Government  should  nominate  a  few  members,  and 
the  Parliament  appoint  its  own  chief  administrator  "  under  a  con- 
stitution framed  with  the  approval  of  her  Majesty's  Government." 
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In  any  case,  however,  he  considered  that  the  Transvaal  should  be 
**in  strict  alliance  with  England,  and  under  its  protectorate." 
He  besought  the  Government  to  treat  the  Boers  as  if  they  were 
our  brethren,  and  not  to  make  them  feel  the  yoke  of  subjection. 
How  well  Sir  Donald  understood  the  temper  of  the  people  for 
whom  he  had  undertaken  the  ofiice  of  spokesman,  and  how  accu- 
rately he  gauged  the  position,  is  attested  not  only  by  the  counsel 
he  tendered  on  that  occasion,  but  by  the  course  of  after  events. 
He  concluded  the  memorable  letter  to  which  we  have  referred  with 
the  following  words  of  advice :  "  It  would  be  easy  to  stir  up  angry 
feelings  in  their  recollection  of  what  the  Boers  have  always  con- 
sidered to  have  been  injurious  treatment  at  the  hands  of  persons 
who  held  official  positions ;  but,  instead  of  antipathies  and  discord, 
we  might,  by  good  and  kindly  dealing,  secure  their  strong  attach- 
ment to  this  country,  and,  in  time,  clear  away  prejudices  which 
prevail  amongst  them  owing  to  our  action  with  regard  to  the 
Diamond  Fields,  and  our  dealings  in  the  previous  history  of  the 
Transvaal  and  Free  State.  At  present  the  population  is  largely 
composed  of  the  Boers ;  but  many  Englishmen  hold  land  there, 
and  the  country  would  soon  be  settled  to  a  considerable  extent  if 
fair  prospects  of  peace  and  goodwill  existed.  And  there  is  one 
very  important  condition  which  might  with  perfect  fairness  be 
included  in  the  Constitution,  viz.,  that  at  any  time  a  majority  in 
the  country  should  have  the  power  to  decide  upon  annexation  to 
England. 

"  The  Boers  have  a  strong  conviction  of  the  justice  of  a  decision 
by  a  majority,  and  they  would  recognize,  I  believe,  some  such 
arrangement,  just  as  they  would  now  accept  the  decision  to  be 
annexed  to  England  if  a  majority  of  qualified  voters  could  be 
found  in  the  Transvaal  willing  to  vote  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
present  condition  of  things." 

Such  a  letter  as  this  seemed  more  akin  to  statesmanship  than 
seamanship.  It  showed  the  steamship  proprietor  in  a  new  charac- 
ter, and  no  doubt  did  much  to  advance  his  reputation  as  a  public 
man.  After  all,  it  might  have  been  best  to  have  adopted  his 
reading  of  the  horoscope.  He  comprehended  the  signs  and  tokens, 
and  did  his  best  to  give  them  fiiithful  interpretation.  What 
actually  took  place  is  well  within  the  recollection  of  Englishmen. 
On  the  15th  of  August,  1878,  Mr.  Courtney  brought  forward  in 
the  House  of  Commons  a  motion  for  the  restoration  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Transvaal,  and  the  question  was  made  the  subject 
of  a  long  debate.  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  on  behalf  of  the 
Ministry,  expressed  anxiety  that,  as  far  as  possible,  self-govern- 
ment should  be  given  to  the  people  of  the  Transvaal,  yet  avowed 
the  determination  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  maintain 
British  sovereignty.  The  delegates  were  present  and  heard  this 
declaration.  They  saw  they  had  nothing  further  to  hope  for,  and 
returned  to  the  Transvaal  without  a  moment's  delay,  telegraphing 
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to  Sir  Donald  Currie  their  farewells,  he  at  the  time  being  in 
Scotland  expecting  them  to  visit  him.  Shortly  after  their  return 
the  Boers  broke  out  in  open  rebellion,  and  it  was  not  until  there 
had  been  much  bloodshed  that  order  was  restored.  At  first  the 
rebels  were  successful  against  small  bodies  of  British  troops,  then 
our  forces  were  increased,  and  the  rising  would  have  been  speedily 
quelled,  but  the  Government,  after  Majuba,  appointed  a  Com- 
mission to  meet  the  Boer  leaders,  and  decided  before  going 
further  to  yield  the  country  to  the  Boers,  subject  to  certain  regu- 
lations, very  similar  to  those  laid  down  by  Sir  Donald  Currie,  for 
recognizing  the  British  Crown  as  the  supreme  head  of  the  Con- 
stitution. No  wonder  that  a  leading  continental  journal,  the 
Cologne  Gazette,  should  make  the  remark,  after  the  publication 
of  the  Blue  Book  containing  Sir  Donald  Currie's  letter,  that  *'  if 
the  English  Grovernment  then  in  power  had  paid  even  the  most 
superficial  attention  to  these  suggestions,  England  might  have 
been  spared  an  unnecessary  war." 

Presh  troubles  arose  in  South  Africa  in  the  autumn  of  1878, 
and  Sir  Donald  Currie  was  again  called  upon  to  perform  duties 
which  were  of  a  semi-official  character.  War  was  declared  against 
Cetewayo,  the  Zulu  king,  on  the  4th  of  January,  1879,  the  task 
of  enforcing  the  British  demands  being  entrusted  to  Lord  Chelms- 
ford, then  commander  of  the  army  in  South  Africa,  and  on  the 
11th  of  January  the  English  forces  crossed  into  Zulu  territory. 
On  the  22nd  of  the  same  month  occurred  the  terrible  disaster  of 
Isandhlwana,  when  a  portion  of  No.  3  column  of  the  British 
troops,  consisting  of  six  companies  of  the  24th  Regiment,  104 
mounted  men,  and  about  800  natives,  commanded  by  Colonel 
Dumford,  was  attacked  by  an  overwhelming  number  of  the 
enemy,  and,  despite  a  most  gallant  resistance,  the  detachment 
was  cut  to  pieces.  This  painful  intelligence,  which  cast  a  gloom 
over  the  entire  country,  relieved  only  by  the  story  of  the  brilliant 
defence  of  Rorke's  Drift  on  the  night  of  January  22nd,  by  a  hand- 
ful of  British  soldiers  under  Lieutenants  Chard  and  Bromhead, 
was  conveyed  from  the  Cape  by  the  "  Dunrobin  Castle  "  of  the 
Donald  Currie  fleet.  The  steamer  was  despatched  from  Table 
Bay  on  January  27th  (a  day  before  her  appointed  time  of  sailing), 
with  special  orders  to  proceed  with  all  speed  to  St.  Vincent,  Cape 
Verde  Islands,  and  there  telegraph  the  sad  news  forward  to 
London.  These  instructions  were  faithfully  carried  out,  and  the 
intelligence  was  communicated  to  the  Government  and  the  press 
by  Sir  Donald  Currie  early  in  the  afternoon  of  the  10th  of 
February. 

Immediate  reinforcements  were  now  necessary,  and  the  Castle 
steamers  were  at  once  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government. 
The  news  of  the  Isandhlwana  disaster  was  received  on  the  Tues- 
day, but,  as  the  *'  Conway  Castle  "  had  sailed  for  the  Cape  on  the 
previous  Friday,  it  seemed  that  four  days  would  be  lost  before  the 
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despatch  of  the  next  mail  packet,  on  that  day  week.      In  this 
emergency.  Sir  Donald  telegraphed  to  Madeira,  to  the  "  Conway 
Castle,"  with  instructions  for  the  vessel  to  proceed  to  St.  Vincent, 
four  days  nearer  the  Cape,  and  there  wait  further  orders.     In  the 
ordinary  course,  the  ship  would  not  have  touched  at  St.  Vincent 
at  all.     By  this  move,  four  days  were  secured  to  the  Government 
for  making   their  arraDgemeuts  respecting  reinforcements,  and 
they  were  enabled  to  forward  news  to  Lord  Chelmsford  of  the 
forces  that  were  being  despatched  to  his  relief,  in  time  for  him  to 
countermand  the   oiders  previously  given,  that  the  garrison  of 
Ekowe  should  go  out  to  meet  a  relieving  force  of  500  men,  under 
Colonel  Law,  from  the  Tugela.     The  beleaguered  garrison  received 
this  important  intelligence  on  the  very  day  that  had  been  fixed 
for  them  to  start  on  a  perilous  march  of  twenty  miles,  which 
would  have  meant  certain  annihilation  to  them,  for,  as  it  after- 
words turned  out,  Dabulamanzi,  with  15,000  Zulus,  was  lying  in 
wait  for  them  in  the  expectation  that  they  would  risk  the  sortie. 
Subsequently  Lord  Chelmsford  was  enabled  to  march  upon  Ekowe 
with  a  relieving  force  of  3,000  men,  part  of  which  consisted  of  the 
troops  conveyed  by  the  "Dublin  Castle,"  despatched  to  South 
Africa  within  three  days  of  the  news  of  the  disaster.     On  this 
occasion  Lord  Chelmsford  defeated  the  Zulu  impi  at  Gingholovo, 
and  safely  eflfected  the  deliverance  of  the  besieged  troops. 

For  a  time  all  eyes  were  turned  towards  Zulu-land,  where 
Britii^h  over-confidence  received  some  serious  lessons,  and  in  the 
end  the  savage  enemy  was  reduced  to  subjection.  But  it  was  a 
hard  and  a  diflficult  task,  made  all  the  more  so  by  the  ignorance 
which  prevailed  in  England  concerning  the  nature  of  the  country 
the  English  troops  had  to  fight  in,  and  the  strength  and  resources 
of  the  foe  with  which  they  had  to  battle.  At  such  a  time  it  was 
natural  the  Government  should  have  looked  to  men  like  Donald 
Currie  for  help.  This  he  most  readily  granted,  and,  during  the 
whole  of  the  Zulu  campaign,  the  steamers  of  the  Castle  Line 
rendered  most  effective  service  in  the  conveyance  of  troops  and 
military  stores  from  England  to  South  Africa.  In  the  trans- 
mission of  news,  too,  these  powerful  ships  were  of  great  use,  Sir 
Donald  keeping  them  in  regular  and  rapid  communication  across 
those  portions  of  the  ocean  to  which  the  telegraph  system  did  not 
extend.  The  eagerness  with  which  the  authorities  and  the 
general  public  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  news  that  the  Castle 
steamers  brought  from  Cape  Town  to  Madeira  or  St.  Vincent,  and 
thence  transmitted  by  cable  to  England,  testified  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  service  at  that  critical  period,  while  demonstrating 
the  necessity  that  existed  for  direct  telegraphic  communication 
between  England  and  the  South  African  colonies.  The  formation 
of  such  a  chain  of  connection  had  often  been  urged  upon  the 
(jovemment  by  Sir  Donald  in  times  of  peace,  and,  now  that  the 
inconvenience  of  its  absence  had    been  so  forcibly  shown,  the 
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demand  for  it  could  no  longer  be  resisted,  and,  before  the  Zulu 
war  was  brought  to  a  conclusion,  direct  telegraphic  intercourse 
had  been  established  by  the  extension  of  the  cable  from  Aden  to 
Natal. 

Other  matters  of  public  interest  had  engaged  Sir  Donald's  at- 
tention during  the  period  over  which  we  have  glanced.  Towards 
the  end  of  1875,  he  was  elected  chairman  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  represent  the  shipowners  of  the  United  Kingdom  in 
dealing  with  the  proposed  changes  in  the  laws  affecting  the 
mercantile  marine,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  discussions 
which  resulted  in  the  amendment  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Acts 
by  the  Government  of  the  day.  The  subject  of  maritime  warfare 
also  attracted  his  thoughts  to  a  considerable  extent,  and,  in  March 
1877,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  deliver  a  lecture  on  this  important 
question,  at  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution,  Whitehall,  on 
which  occasion  the  chair  was  occupied  by  Lord  Wolseley,  then 
Lieutenant-General  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley.  This  lecture  displayed 
a  wide  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  and  was  full  of  information 
and  suggestion.  It  advocated  the  establishment  of  coaling 
stations  and  graving  docks  at  various  points  of  our  extensive 
possessions,  and  the  connection  of  our  colonies  with  the  mother 
country,  by  a  complete  system  of  telegraph  lines.  "  It  is  all  very 
well,"  he  said,  "  to  spend  £400,000  or  £500,000  in  building  an 
ironclad,  and  to  give,  such  a  vessel  powerful  guns,  but  if  her  com- 
mander is  unable  to  manoeuvre  with  a  certainty  that  he  can 
communicate  with  the  authorities  at  home,  or  take  advantage  of 
an  alternative  route ;  or,  if  placed  upon  a  South  Atlantic  station, 
that  he  can  watch  the  enemy's  fleet  or  cruisers  along  the  Brazilian 
coast,  or  along  the  coast  of  Africa,  or  in  the  Indian  Sea,  with  the 
certainty  that  he  has  the  opportunityof  repairing  his  damage  after 
a  struggle,  what  encouragement  or  confidence  can  he  have?" 
He  then  proceeded  to  picture  the  disasters  that  might  befall 
English  vessels  of  war  in  certain  situations  and  under  certain 
conditions,  and,  as  a  contrast,  gave  imaginary,  carefully  thought- 
out  illustrations  of  the  advantages  that  would  accrue  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  precautionary  measures  which  it  was  the  main  purpose 
of  his  lecture  to  set  forth.  After  the  subject  had  been  thus  elo- 
quently ventilated,  a  discussion  took  place  upon  it  which  was 
taken  part  in  by  Admiral  Sir  William  King  Hall,  K.C.B.,  Mr. 
Eobinson  (a  member  of  the  Natal  Legislature),  Captain  Fremantle, 
R.N.,  Admiral  Selwyn,  and  Captain  E.  A.  E.  Scott,  R.N.,  the 
debate  being  wound  up,  in  a  speech  expressing  strong  approval  of 
the  lecturer's  views,  by  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley. 

Three  years  later,  on  the  5th  of  March,  1880,  Sir  Donald  Currie 
delivered  a  second  lecture  at  tlie  Eoyal  United  Service  Institution 
on  the  subject  of  Maritime  Warfare,  in  which  he  urged  the  ad- 
visability of  adapting  ocean  steamers  to  war  purposes.  He  argued 
that  merchant  steamers,  if  of  suitable  speed,  might  be  most  use- 
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fallj  employed — first,  as  mail  packets  in  time  of  war ;  second^  as 
offensive  cruisers ;  third,  as  cruisers  on  the  defensive ;  fourth,  as 
despatch  vessels  attached  to  a  squadron  or  naval  station  ;  fifth,  as 
transports ;  and  sixth,  as  gunboats  or  store-ships.  Furthermore, 
he  explained  how  all  this  could  be  effected,  and  showed  the  addi- 
tional power  that  would  thus  be  imparted  to  the  naval  branch  of 
the  service.  "  An  immense  additional  advantage,"  he  said,  "  by 
way  of  strength  to  the  Royal  Navy,  and  to  our  maritime  power, 
would  be  drawn  from  this  union  of  the  mercantile  marine  with 
the  Royal  Navy  in  the  event  of  war.  At  present  there  is  so  much 
jealousy  between  the  services  that  naval  officers  cannot  get  em- 
ployment in  merchant  shipping  to  the  extent  to  which  their 
merits  entitle  them.  The  captain  or  officer  of  a  merchant  ship 
has  no  chance  of  joining  the  Navy ;  but  this  interchangeableness 
or  harmony  of  action  would  engender  such  feelings  of  mutual 
sympathy  and  suppoit  as  would  present  a  power  of  vital  energy 
and  patriotic  vigour  such  as  Russia,  France,  or  Germany  can  never 
be  expected  to  display.  Such  an  employment  of  our  Auxiliary 
Force  would  secure  occupation  to  worthy  and  able  naval  officers. 
Each  steam  company,  whose  steamers  were  engaged  by  government, 
would  require  officers,  and  the  Admiralty  would  also  be  compelled 
to  avail  themselves  of  their  services.  I  have  often  heard,  with 
regret,  able  officers  of  the  Navy,  who  are  anxious  for  work,  lament 
their  constrained  idleness.  Some  such  employment  as  I  have  just 
indicated  would  afford  them  opportunities  for  active  and  useful 
exertion,  and  the  extra  cost  to  the  country  would  not  be  equal  to 
the  cost  of  wear  and  tear  of  a  small  ship  of  war.  I  see  another 
advantage  in  the  regular  employment  of  naval  officers  in  connec- 
tion with  the  merchant  service,  namely,  the  experience  which  such 
officers  would  gain."  He  concluded  by  saying  that  it  was  for  this 
country  to  make  suitable  arrangements  in  time  to  protect  our 
dominions  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  was  of  opinion  that  that 
could  only  be  secured  by  a  comprehensive  union  of  our  national 
forces,  of  which  not  the  least  was  the  British  mercantile  marine. 
He  was  satisfied  that  when  the  time  of  danger  came,  the  mercan- 
tile marine  of  this  country,  judiciously  employed,  would  have  the 
spirit  to  respond,  as  it  had  the  power  to  be  equal,  to  any  claim 
which  might  be  made  upon  it.  The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  pre- 
sided on  this  occasion,  and  the  lecture  was  followed  by  a  most 
interesting  discussion,  which  was  continued  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Institution,  and  in  the  course  of  which  the  lecturer  was 
highly  complimented.  At  the  close  of  the  debate  the  noble 
chairman  said :  "  I  am  sure  I  shall  have  the  permission,  not  only 
of  the  Council  of  this  Institution,  but  of  every  member  of  it,  and 
also  of  the  public,  to  thank  Mr.  Donald  Currie  'or  the  trouble  which 
he  has  taken  in  preparing  and  reading  this  admirable  paper.  He 
has  brought  to  bear  upon  his  subject  a  great  amount  of  practical 
knowledge    and  experienc?,  and  aa    acquaintance  with    details 
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which  has  manifested  itself  not  only  in  the  paper  itself,  but  in  the 
reply  to  which  we  have  just  listened.  I  ask  you,  therefore,  to 
permit  me  in  your  name  to  thank  him  cordially  for  the  honour 
he  has  done  us.^ 

Sir  Donald  Currie's  lecture  made  a  deep  impression  at  the  time, 
and  was  much  commented  upon.  Nor  did  it  fail  to  bear  good 
fruit.  Since  then  the  Admiralty  have  been  at  the  cost  of  having 
a  number  of  the  most  powerful  steamers  in  the  merchant  service 
fitted  as  cruisers,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that,  in  the  event  of  Eng- 
land being  engaged  in  a  war,  these  would  prove  of  great  assistance. 
Already  some  of  them  have  done  good  work,  and,  although  tem- 
porarily restored  as  merchant  steamers,  they  could  readily  be 
re-adapted  to  any  requirements  that  an  outbreak  of  hostilities 
might  put  upon  them.  In  the  recent  preparations  for  the  con- 
tingency of  war,  following  the  Penjdeh  incident,  the  Government 
made  arrangements  for  carrying  out  the  suggestions  which  Sir 
Donald  Currie  made  in  his  lecture  on  Maritime  Warfare,  by  pro- 
viding guns  at  different  strategical  points — the  Cape,  Hong  Kong, 
and  elsewhere. 

It  was  natural  that  one  who  filled  so  conspicuous  a  position  as 
Sir  Donald  Currie,  and  was  held  in  such  public  regard,  should  be 
solicited  to  enter  JParliament.  He  was  in  1878  brought  into  close 
relations  with  the  working  classes  of  Glasgow  and  Greenock,  and 
in  his  endeavours  to  bring  to  a  favourable  termination  the  strikes 
and  lock-outs  which  were  then  seriously  imperilling  the  northern 
ship-building  industries,  became  very  popular.  On  the  resigna- 
tion of  Mr.  J.  J.  Grieve,  as  member  for  Greenock  in  1878,  Donald 
Currie  was  induced  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  representation 
of  his  native  town ;  but,  in  spite  of  having  the  popular  feeling  on 
his  side,  a  division  in  the  Liberal  camp  and  the  action  of  Mr. 
Parnell  sufficed  to  secure  his  defeat.  He  had  not  long  to  wait, 
however,  for  a  more  favourable  opportunity.  At  the  general  elec- 
tion of  1880  he  was  invited  to  allow  himself  to  be  nominated  in 
the  Liberal  interest  for  the  representation  of  Perthshire,  and  con- 
sented to  stand.  He  was  opjwsed  by  the  former  member,  Colonel 
E.  Home  Drummond-Moray,  a  Conservative,  and  a  very  spirited 
contest  took  place,  resulting  in  Sir  Donald  Currie's  return  by  a 
majority  of  292  votes  over  his  opponent.  From  that  time  to  the 
present  the  eminent  shipowner  has  continued  to  sit  in  the  House 
of  Commons  in  connection  with  the  representation  of  Perthshire, 
electing  to  sit  for  the  western  section  of  the  county  since  its 
division  into  two  distinct  constituencies.  Sir  Donald  has  proved, 
as  v/as  to  be  expected,  a  most  useful  and  efficient  representative. 
He  has  been  in  the  main  a  supporter  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  policy, 
but  on  the  Home  Rule  question,  on  which  he  fought  for  and  won 
his  seat  again  at  the  last  general  election,  he  found  it  necessary  to 
separate  himself  from  his  leader,  even  though  between  Mr.  Glad- 
stone and  Sir  Donald  there  exists  a  strong  personal  friendship. 
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On  more  than  one  occasion  has  the  ex-premier  availed  himself  of 
generons  invitations  which  Sir  Donald  has  given  him  to  join  in  a 
cruise  ronnd  the  coast.  In  Jnly,1877,the  "  Dublin  Castle  "  conveyed 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  a  select  party  from  London  to  Dartmouth,  and 
much  public  interest  was  manifested  in  the  trip.  Again,  in 
August,  1880,  the  right  honourable  gentleman  and  a  number  of 
friends  accompanied  Sir  Donald  on  a  cruise  in  the  **  Grantully 
Castle,"  on  which  occasion  several  ports  on  the  south  coast  were 
visited,  and  from  Falmouth  they  proceeded  to  Kingstown,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  him  of  visit- 
ing the  Irish  metropolis.  Next  the  voyagers  steamed  away  to  the 
Clyde,  and  thence  to  Oban,  Tobermory,  and  Skye,  from  which 
point  the  vessel  passed  through  the  Pentland  Firth,  and  down  the 
east  coast  of  Scotland  to  the  Firth  of  Forth,  Mr.  Gladstone  mak- 
ing a  call  at  Edinburgh.  After  a  cruise  of  about  eight  days  the 
*^  Grantully  Castle  "  reached  Grave8end,andher  distinguished  pas- 
sengers landed,  having  reaped  great  benefit  from  the  delightful  and 
invigorating  trip  they  had  had  through  the  kindness  of  the  owner 
of  the  ship. 

Sir  Donald  Currie  was  made  the  recipient  of  honours  innumer- 
able in  recognition  of  the  good  work  he  performed  in  so  many 
ways.     The  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts  conferred  upon  him  the 
Fothergill  gold  medal   in  May,    1880,  "for  the  improvements 
introduced    by    him  into    his  passenger    steamers,  having    for 
their  object  the  prevention   of  loss  of  life  at  sea  from  fire  or 
accident."     In  thie  same  month  he  was  appointed  Deputy-Lieu- 
tenant of  the  City  of  London.     Then,  in  connection  with  services 
rendered  by  him  to  Malta,  having  regard  to  questions  of  education, 
taxation  and  emigration  facilities,  he  received  the  united  thanks 
of  the   Governor  and  Council  of  the  island,  as  well  as  of  the 
Home  Government.     He  has  visited  Malta  several  times,  and  has 
always  taken  a  warm  and  intelligent  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
the  little  community  there.    The  honour  of  knighthood,  in  the 
order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George,  was  conferred  upon  the  mem- 
ber for  Perthshire  in  July,  1881,  in  recomition  of  the  public 
services  rendered  by  him  in  connection  wim  the  Zulu  war,  and 
especially  in   connection    with    the    relief   of    Ekowe.     Shortly 
after  this  event  he  took  a  leading  part  in  the  opening  of  the 
new    Edinburgh    Dock  at  Leith,  in  the  prosperity  of   which 
port  he  has  for  many  years  been  deeply  interested.     His  Boyal 
Highness    the    Duke    of    Edinburgh    performed    the    opening 
ceremony,  and  there  was  a  large  gathering  of  members  of  Parlia- 
ment and  other  distinguished  visitors.    The  ceremony  took  place 
on   the  26th  of  July,   1881,  and   on  the  previous  evening  Sir 
Donald  had  the  honour  of  entertaining  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  the  commanders  of  the  fleet,  and  many 
other  personages  of  distinction  at  a  banquet  on  board  the  "  Garth 
castle,**  when  his  Royal  Highness,  in  proposing  the  health  of  the 
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host,  congratulated  him  upon  the  honour  which  had  just  been 
bestowed  upon  him,  and  referred  in  appreciative  terms  to  the  as- 
sistance which  Sir  Donald  had  been  enabled  to  render  on  various 
occasions  to  the  naval  and  military  services  of  the  empire,  briefly 
recounting,  as  a  matter  of  lively  personal  interest  to  his  Boyal 
Highness,  the  saving  of  the  Naval  Brigade  from  an  unnecessary 
struggle  at  Ekowe,  by  the  promptitude  with  which  the  news  of 
the  despatch  of  reinforcements  had  been  transmitted  from  England 
to  the  Cape  by  Sir  Donald,  as  already  described.  The  dock  was 
successfully  opened  on  the  following  day,  and  has  already  proved 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  trading  facilities  of  the  port,  Mr.  James 
Currie  (Sir  Donald's  brother),  it  should  be  mentioned,  is  chairman 
of  the  Leith  Dock  Commission,  and  presided  at  the  opening  of 
the  dock. 

Amongst  other  important  events  in  which  Sir  Donald  Currie 
has  been  actively  engaged,  we  may  refer  to  the  congress  held  at 
Brussels,  in  1877,  under  the  auspices  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation, for  the  exploration  of  Eastern  Central  Africa,  presided 
over  by  the  King  of  the  Belgians.  Sir  Donald  was  a  member  of 
this  congress,  and  rendered  valuable  aid  in  putting  before  the 
meeting  such  facts  as  were  well  within  his  own  personal  knowledge 
in  regard  to  the  question  under  discussion.  Indeed,  from  the 
time  of  his  first  taking  an  interest  in  African  affairs,  he  has  always 
been  considered  an  authority  on  matters  connected  with  that  part 
of  the  globe,  for  he  not  only  ipade  it  his  chief  business  as  a  com- 
mercial man  to  master  the  details  of  the  geography,  condition, 
and  resources  of  a  country  in  which  his  chief  interests  were 
centred,  but  was  at  all  times  ready  to  give  the  public  the  benefit  of 
the  information  he  had  acquired  by  personal  business  contact  with 
that  remote  part  of  the  earth.  His  Majesty  Leopold  II.  was  so 
favourably  impressed  by  Sir  Donald  in  the  intercourse  he  had  had 
with  him  on  that  occasion,  that,  on  visiting  England  in  1879,  he 
was  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  of  renewing  the  acquaintance. 
Sir  Donald  entertained  the  King  and  his  suite  on  board  the  mail 
steamer,  "  Warwick  Castle,"  and  subsequently  had  the  honour  of 
conducting  his  distinguished  guests  on  a  tour  of  inspection  through 
the  extensive  docks  and  warehouses  of  the  East  and  West  India 
Dock  Company. 

Of  late  years  Sir  Ironald  has  taken  a  more  active  interest  than 
formerly  in  his  native  country.  He  always  evinced  a  strong  affec- 
tion for  Scotland,  even  when  he  has  seemed  to  be  almost  cut  adrift 
from  her,  but  with  advancing  years  there  has  been  a  renewing  and 
a  strengthening  of  the  old  ties,  and  to-day  Sir  Donald  Currie  is  as 
proud  of  his  Scottish  connection  as  if  he  had  never  severed  him- 
self firom  the  "  land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood."  For  many 
years  Sir  Donald  spent  the  main  portion  of  the  summer  and  au- 
tumn months  in  Perthshire,  and  in  1 880  the  chance  offered  of 
purchasing  a  favourable  residential  estate  there,  and  he  availed 
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himself  of  it.  This  was  the  historical  estate  of  Garth,  near  Aber- 
feldy,  where  there  were  the  remains  of  an  ancient  castle  or  fortress, 
which  had  once  upon  a  time  been  the  stronghold  of  the  Wolf  of 
Badenoch,  and  was  long  in  the  possession  of  the  Stuarts.  Sir 
Donald  has  called  one  of  his  finest  vessels  after  this  famous  keep 
of  the  olden  time.  Last  year  Sir  Donald  was  able  to  add  to  this 
possession  the  neighbouring  estate  of  Glenlyon,  and  the  combined 
properties  stretch  from  the  River  Lyon  to  the  foot  of  Schiehallion. 
The  proprietor  of  Garth  and  Glenlyon  has  a  residence  in  London 
also,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Reform  and  City  Liberal  Clubs.  He 
takes  a  deep  interest  in  public  affairs,  and  both  in  the  House  of 
Commons  and  in  commercial  circles  commands  general  esteem  for 
his  energy  of  character,  his  ready  grasp  of  details,  and,  above  all, 
his  intense  earnestness. 

The  character  of  Sir  Donald  Currie,  however,  is  reflected  most 
powerfully  in  the  splendid  line  of  steamships  which  bear  his  name ; 
and  in  the  completeness  of  their  equipment,  the  solid  elegance  of 
their  construction,  and  their  fine  sea-going  qualities  we  find  the  best 
evidence  of  his  foresight  and  manly  energy.  As  samples  of  naval 
architecture  these  ships  will  bear  comparison  with  any  steamers 
afloat.  A  brief  description  of  one  of  the  three  largest  vessels  of  the 
fleet  will  serve  to  bear  out  this  statement.  The  "  Norham  Castle," 
the  "  Hawarden  Castle  "  and  the  **  Roslin  Castle  "  are  all  built  on 
the  same  model,  and  are  the  latest  additions  to  the  fleet.  The  ^^  Ha* 
warden  Castle,"  so  named  in  honour  of  Sir  Donald  Currie's  political 
leader  and  friend,  was  launched  from  the  Fairfield  shipbuilding 
yard  of  Messrs.  John  Elder  &  Co.,  Glasgow,  in  January,  1883, 
the  christening  ceremony  being  performed  by  Mrs.  Gladstone,  in 
the  presence  of  a  distinguished  company.  The  dimensions  of  the 
ship  are  as  follows :  length  on  water  line,  380  feet ;  length  over 
all,  393  feet  6  inches;  breadth,  48  feet;  depth,  33  feet;  with 
a  gross  tonnage  of  4,300  tons.  The  vessel  is  of  the  three-decked 
type,  with  large  top-galknt  forecastle  for  crew,  petty  oflScers,  and 
conveniences.  A  large  bridge-house,  100  feet  long,  is  fitted  amid- 
ships, inclosing  engines  and  boiler  hatches,  and  containing  ac- 
commodation for  officers,  engineers,  galleys,  sculleries,  ba£:ery, 
workshops,  store  rooms,  &c.  Two  deck  houses  are  also  fitted  aft, 
inclosing  saloon  entrance,  smoking  saloon,  ladies'  boudoir,  captain's 
cabin,  saloon  well,  &c.  A  look-out  bridge  is  fitted  before  the  fore- 
mast, and  also  a  hurricane  bridge  over  the  chart  and  wheel  house 
on  the  bridge  deck.  The  vessel  is  brig-rigged,  the  masts  and  yards 
being  of  steel.  The  ship  is  divided  into  nine  principal  water- 
tight compartments,  the  divisions  being  carried  to  the  upper  deck, 
four  of  these  being  fitted  with  water-tight  and  fire-proof  doors, 
giving  access  from  one  part  of  the  steamer  to  another.  By  this 
arrangement  the  danger  of  fire  spreading,  should  it  break  out  in 
any  division  of  the  ship,  is  obviated,  and  greater  safety  insured  by 
being  able  to  isolate  any  one  compartment  in  case  of  damage  to 
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the  hull,  or  for  sanitary  purposes,  and  the  compartment  being 
flooded.  Several  of  the  compartments  are  also  sub-divided  by 
partially  water-tight  bulkheads  extending  to  the  hold  beams,  form- 
ing ballast  tanks,  provision  being  made  for  several  hundred  tons  of 
water  ballast  in  order  to  secure  regularity  of  trim  in  the  passage. 
The  special  care  taken  in  providing  for  the  safety  of  the  ship  and 
the  lives  on  board  entitles  these  vessels  to  rank  as  transports  of 
the  highest  class,  and  they  are  entered  on  the  Admiralty  list,  being 
specially  constructed,  as  were  the  former  vessels  of  the  fleet,  to 
the  requirements  of  the  "  service  "  for  vessels  for  war  purposes,  the 
three  decks  being  of  iron  or  steel,  covered  with  teak,  and  suitable 
in  all  respects  for  carrying  guns  of  large  calibre.  The  whole  of  the 
entrances,  corridors,  saloon,  smoking  saloon,  ladies'  boudoir,  cap- 
tain's cabin,  chart  room,  engine  room,  &c.,  are  fitted  with  electric 
lights  on  the  incandescent  principle,  which  greatly  adds  to  the 
effect  of  the  beautiful  decorations  throughout.  Over  the  after- 
deckhouse  and  extending  right  to  the  taffrail,  and  over  the  full 
breadth  of  the  vessel,  is  fitted  a  hurricane  deck,  forming  an  exten- 
sive promenade  for  the  sole  use  of  first-class  passengers.  The 
second-class  saloon  and  state-rooms  are  arranged  forward  of  the 
machinery  space,  and  are.  all  fitted  up  in  a  most  substantial  and 
complete  manner  for  the  accommodation  of  this  class  of  pas- 
sengers. Forward  to  this,  again,  is  placed  the  Government  second- 
class  saloon  and  state-rooms,  a  somewhat  new  institution  in  the 
way  of  carrying  passengers  by  this  line.  Accommodation  is  pro- 
vided for  about  190  first-class  and  160  second-class  passengers. 
Each  vessel  carries  the  large  number  of  ten  boats,  eight  of  which 
are  life-boats  of  very  large  dimensions.  The  engines  are  com- 
pound, inverted,  direct  acting,  of  the  most  improved  type,  indi- 
cating nearly  4,000  horse-power,  the  high-pressure  cylinder  being 
50  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  low-pressure  90  inches  in  diameter^ 
with  a  stroke  of  sixty  inches.  The  pumping  power  is  exceedingly 
great,  the  vessel  having  Grwynne's  centrifugal  pumps  and  donkey- 
engine  pumps  of  large  capacity  in  addition  to  the  engine  pumps, 
and  capable  of  discharging  overboard  40  tons  of  water  per  minute. 
Few  more  impressive  and  interesting  sights  are  to  be  witnessed 
than  the  going  forth  from  England  of  one  of  these  mighty  vessels. 
If  the  shade  of  Dr.  Johnson  could  revisit  these  "  glimpses  of  the 
moon,"  and  see  what  provision  Sir  Donald  Currie  has  made  for  the 
comfort  of  ocean-bound  passengers  on  his  magnificent  vessels,  the 
well-worn  expression  of  the  great  lexicographer's  that  a  ship  was 
"  a  prison,  with  the  chance  of  being  drowned,"  would  doubtless  be 
unreservedly  withdrawn.  Steamers  of  the  Castle  Line  order  are 
the  very  reverse  of  prisons ;  they  are  floating  hotels,  fitted  up 
with  every  modem  luxury,  even  including  the  electric  light 
and  electric  bells.  Their  whole  aspect,  internal  and  external,  is 
suggestive  of  British  solidity,  British  comfort,  and  British 
thoroughness. 
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Let  us  fancy  ourselves  on  board  one  of  the  newest  vessels  of  the 
line,  outward  bound.  In  the  grey  dawn  of  an  autumn  morning 
the  big  ship  glides  slowly  out  of  the  East  India  Dock  Basin,  at 
Blackwall,  and  silently  makes  its  way  into  the  Thames,  where 
craft  of  all  descriptions  lie  about,  and  forests  of  masts  and  rigging 
are  revealed  here  and  there  in  the  dim  background.  The  lamps 
on  the  quays  and  wharves  have  not  yet  been  put  out,  and  from 
many  a  mast  shines  forth  the  steady  signal-light  which  has  been 
bmning  through  the  night.  A  few  muffled  figures  are  on  deck 
watching  the  mighty  city  recede  into  the  distance,  doubtless 
touched  by  the  sentiment  of  parting,  but,  these  apart,  the  sailors 
and  stevedores  have  the  deck  pretty  much  to  themselves,  and  busy 
enough  they  are  putting  things  into  final  ship-shape  for  a  smooth 
encounter  with  the  greater  world  of  waters  towards  which  the  ship 
is  voyaging.  A  sort  of  poetic  haze  rests  upon  the  scene  in  the 
subdued  light  of  the  awakening  day,  and  the  city 

**  now  doth  like  a  gannent  wear 
The  beauty  of  the  morning ;  silent,  bare, 
Ships,  towers,  domes,  theatres  and  temples  lie 
Open  unto  the  fields,  and  to  the  sky, 
All  bright  and  glittering  in  the  smokeless  air." 

But  the  screw  keeps  up  its  half-suppressed  murmurings  and  groan- 
ings,  and  the  ship  goes  on  and  on,  until  London  slips  ultimately 
out  of  sight,  and  the  few  watchers  on  deck  let  it  go  with  a  sigh,  in 
which  there  is  a  touch  of  relief  as  well  as  of  regret,  and  turn  their 
gaze  forward  instead  of  backward.  And,  indeed,  they  have  much 
to  see  on  the  borderland  of  this  "  silent  highway."  Greenwich, 
with  its  white-faced  hospital  front  staring  grimly  across  the  river, 
its  time-reminding  Observatory  tower  stretching  up  in  the 
distance,  and  its  reminiscences  of  whitebait  and  exorbitance,  is 
passed ;  and  then  by  a  series  of  sharp  curves  the  ship  steams  along 
past  the  low-lying  shore  of  Essex  on  the  left,  and  the  verdant 
slopes  of  Kent  on  the  right ;  and  forward  to  Grravesend,  leaving 
Rosherville  and  its  memories  of  "  happy  days  "  behind.  Forward 
we  go  through  the  growing  sunlight,  the  broadening  river,  and  the 
increasing  desolation.  Great  lonely  factories  are  seen  at  long 
intervals,  their  gigantic  sign-boards  indicating  only  too  clearly  the 
mal-odorous  nature  of  the  operations  carried  on  within  them.  But 
our  attention  does  not  rest  on  the  shore  so  much  now.  The  waters 
are  all  about  us,  and  there  are  many  other  vessels  coming  and 
going,  small  ships  and  large,  clumsy  and  trim.  Some  of  the 
steamers  we  meet  seem  almost  as  big  as  our  own  Castle  Liner,  and 
as  their  passengers  and  sailors  crowd  to  the  side  to  give  us  greet- 
ing and  God-speed,  we  return  them  the  salute  and  wonder  who 
they  are  and  where  they  have  come  from,  without  caring  suffi- 
ciently, however,  to  exert  ourselves  to  the  extent  of  askmg  the 
sailors  (who  doubtless  know  all  about  it)  for  information. 
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As  we  have  been  nearing  the  mouth  of  the  river  we  have 
been  gradually  made  aware  of  the  presence  of  a  steam-tug  in  our 
immediate  vicinity.  It  appears  to  have  made  up  its  mind  to  keep 
even  pace  with  us,  and  not  to  leave  us,  but  for  all  that,  not  a 
soul  on  board  of  her  shows  the  slightest  consciousness  of  the 
existence  of  our  great  steamer.  The  paddle  pulses  of  the  tug, 
and  its  furious  foamings,  are  demonstrative  enough,  but  neither 
the  weather-beaten  ancient  mariner  who  stands  on  the  right 
paddle-box  and  makes  beckoning  motions  with  his  hands  to  his 
subordinates,  nor  those  grimy  subordinates  themselves,  seem  to 
accord  us  the  least  shadow  of  recognition.  And  so  we  go  along 
mile  after  mile,  side  by  side,  and  Tilbury  Fort  is  passed,  with  a 
blessing  on  the  memory  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  we  get  out  to 
the  Nore  and  into  the  Channel.  Then  the  churning  paddles  of 
the  tug  draw  closer,  and  our  Castle  Liner  and  the  tug  simul- 
taneously come  to  a  stand.  We  have,  in  truth,  been  run  down 
and  boarded,  but  as  the  boarding  party  turns  out  to  be  nothing 
more  formidable  than  a  Channel  pilot  we  do  not  make  any  demur. 
Exchanges  are  presently  made ;  the  first  pilot,  and  a  gentleman 
in  charge,  and  the  stervedores  are  all  taken  aboard  the  tug ;  then, 
after  a  round  of  hearty  cheers  from  them,  and  as  hearty  a  response 
from  our  own  sailors,  the  tug  turns  back  and  we  go  forward  to 
face  the  day  in  the  English  Channel. 

Long  ere  this  our  couple  of  hundred  cabin  passengers  or  so 
have  been  moving  actively  about,  entering  into  conversation  one 
with  another,  forming  sudden  friendships,  and  ranging  themselves 
in  picturesque  groups.  The  companionship  of  the  breakfast- 
table  serves  to  break  the  ice  of  formality;  luncheon  imparts  a 
still  warmer  wave  of  harmonious  feeling;  and  the  generous 
dinner,  with  its  large  variety  of  seasonable  things  in  the  shape 
of  fish,  flesh,  fowl  and  beverages,  completes  the  thaw,  and  from 
that  time  forward  the  saloon  voyagers  are  as  one  happy  family. 
What  else  could  happen  amid  such  pleasant  surrouudings ;  Sir 
John  Hautboy  may  be  a  very  stiff  and  starchy  personage  within 
the  limits  of  his  ancestral  domain  at  home  ;  Don  Pistachio  Com- 
porto,  with  his  dark  visage  and  his  pointed  shoes,  may  be  a  tyrant 
of  tyrants  amongst  the  slaves  of  his  Portuguese  vineyard  ;  General 
Rigid  Rampart,  on  his  way  to  take  charge  of  some  South  African 
station,  may  be  the  strictest  martinet  in  her  Majesty's  service, 
when  on  duty ;  and  Miss  Dazzle,  the  heiress,  who  has  already 
been  accorded  the  position  of  belle  of  the  ship,  may  be  very 
unbending  in  her  social  condescensions  when  the  lights  of  society 
are  upon  her ;  but  here,  cast  adrift  from  everyday  usages,  and 
thrown  into  close  contact  with  what  almost  seems  to  be  a  new 
humanity,  their  better  natures  assert  themselves  and  all  are 
bound  together  by  the  delights  of  this  temporary  kinship.  Clerical 
gentlemcD,  wealthy  farmers,  mining  speculators,  professional 
fortune-seekers,  newspaper  correspondents,   health-hunters,   and 
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many  other  **  sorts  and  conditions  of  men "  (and  women)  are 
gathered  together  on  board  this  great  vessel,  bat  with  the  past 
or  the  future  they  appear  to  have  for  the  time  being  no  concern. 
So  the  day  advances,  and  the  steamer  ploughs  its  way  along  past 
Heme  Bay,  Margate,  Broadstairs,  Bamsgate,  and  Dover,  the  white 
cliffs  and  the  rugged  heights  affording  abundant  material  for 
admiration.  Brighton,  Hastings,  and  Portsmouth  are  left  behind, 
and  as  night  draws  near  the  beautiful  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 
is  sighted.  Then  darkness  gradually  falls,  and  the  brilliantly- 
lighted  saloon  becomes  the  scene  of  diversion  for  the  main  portion 
of  the  passengers,  although  the  sumptuous  ladies'  boudoir,  and 
the  much-mirrored  smoking-room,  draw  off  their  share  of  votaries. 
So  the  night  passes  much  the  same  as  it  would  pass  at  a  first-class 
hotel,  the  neatly-dressed  stewards  being  always  at  command. 
There  axe  probably  no  steamers  afloat  which  afford  more  excellent 
accommodation  than  these;  no  single  department  evincing  the 
least  short-coming,  while  as  for  the  officers,  from  the  captain  down 
to  the  youngest  mate,  there  is  an  efficiency  of  service  which  says 
a  great  deal  for  those  who  had  the  choosing  of  them.  The 
engineers,  by-the-way,  are  Scotch  to  a  man. 

The  next  morning  we  awake  into  a  mysterious  silence.  The 
screw  is  hushed,  and  no  sound  of  beating  waves  is  heard.  We 
are  in  Dartmouth  harbour,  inclosed  within  a  semicircle  of  tree- 
clad  hills,  with  quaint  gables  rising  one  over  another  here  and 
there.  It  is  a  most  picturesque  scene.  Here  we  take  fresh 
passengers  on  board,  and  at  mid-day,  the  steamer  moves  off  into 
the  Channel  again,  and  bears  away  for  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  In 
less  than  four  days  the  ship  will  touch  at  Madeira,  and  in  less 
than  three  weeks  will  reach  Cape  Town. 

And  so  the  sailings  continue  every  fortnight  all  the  year  round, 
proceeding  alternately  by  Lisbon  and  by  Madeira,  and  occa- 
sionally calling  at  St.  Helena.  The  organization  of  such  a  fleet 
as  is  necessary  for  the  effective  management  of  this  important 
service  must  have  been  a  stupendous  work,  and  when  we  consider 
that  all  this  has  been  accomplished  in  the  comparatively  short 
space  of  fifteen  years,  and  in  honourable  rivalry  with  the  company 
which  had  formerly  the  monopoly  of  the  mail  service,  we  can  but 
award  the  man  who  has  been  the  main  instrument  of  the  achieve- 
ment a  foremost  place  in  the  ranks  of  modem  shipping  princes. 
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AMONG-  the  many  astonishing  fallacies  holding  imperial  sway 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  "right  little, 
tight  little  island  "  flourish  two  which  appear  to  gain  increasing 
plausibility  with  the  return  of  every  Christmas-tide.  Thanks  to 
the  bolus  of  encyclopaedic  pedantry  with  which  an  unsuspecting 
public  is  annually  dosed  at  this  festive  season  by  the  newspapers, 
it  has  come  to  be  tacitly  believed  that  not  only  was  the  great 
Joey  Grrimaldi  the  first  comedian  of  any  note  who  donned  the 
pantomimic  motley  but  that  the  character  itself — Ye  Gods !  the 
immortal  concomitant  of  roast  beef  and  plum-pudding! — 
was  in  the  beginning  **  adapted  from  the  French " — or  Italian. 
The  time  is  now  ripe  for  the  explosion  of  these  absurdities. 

The  short  and  merry  visit  which  the  native  performers  of  the 
Commedie  deW  arte  paid  to  our  shores  in  the  summer  of  1673 
bore  such  good  fruit  that  in  spite  of  Dryden's  well-directed 
sneers,  Harlequin,  Scaramouch  and  Company  became  swiftly 
naturalized  in  several  home-manufactured  plays  by  Edward 
Eavenscroft  and  others.  So  rich  indeed  were  the  Italian  drolls 
in  cosmopolitan  humour  that  they  were  speedily  pressed  into 
the  services  of  the  Bartlemy  Fair  booths,  where  they  were 
familiarized  to  the  town  in  light  burlette  long  before  John  Bich, 
the  whimsical  patentee  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  ever  dreamt  of 
founding  a  distinct  school  of  English  Pantomime. 

Without  unduly  pressing  Pope's  authority  as  a  theatrical 
historian,  it  may  be  noted  that  a  very  powerful  significance  is 
conveyed  in  the  opening  couplet  of  the  early  Dunciad  ;  wherein 
the  little  Twick'nam  wasp  strikes  the  keynote  of  his  satire  in 
immediately  tilting  at  Lewis  Theobald — the  stock  pantomime 
writer  of  Lincoln^s  Inn  Fielda. 

**  Books  and  the  Man  I  sing,  the  first  who  brings 
The  Smithfield  Muses  to  the  ear  of  Kings." 

The  accompanying  foot-note  is  of  vital  importance.  "  Smithfield," 
wrote  Pope  or  one  of  his  associates,  "  is  the  place  where  Bartholo- 
mew Fair  was  kept,  whose  Shows,  Machines  and  Dramatical 
Entertainments,  formerly  agreeable  to  the  taste  of  the  rabble, 
were  by  the  hero  of  this  poem  and  others  of  equal  genius  brought 
to  the  Theatres  of  Covent  Garden,*  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  and 

*  The  Drury  Lane  house  was  generally  so  described  before  Rich  in  1732  built  the 
theatre  which  properly  bears  this  title. 
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the  Haymarket  to  be  the  reigning  Pleasores  of  the  Court  and 
Town.  This  happened  in  the  year  1725  and  continued  to  the 
year  1728."  As  will  shortly  be  seen  the  general  accuracy  of 
this  statement  can  be  substantially  corroborated ;  but  the  date 
1725  is  clearly  an  error.  Assuming  that  English  Pantomime 
derives  its  immediate  origin  from  the  first  entertainment,  which 
presented  a  mute  supernatural  harlequin  wielcUng  a  magic  ^^  bat " 
capable  of  effecting  marvellous  metamorphoses  in  the  way  of 
trick  changes,  the  originating  epoch  may  be  considered  to  be 
December,  1723,  when  Manager  Rich  brought  out  his  "Dn 
Faustus"  and  at  once  evoked  an  entertainment  on  the  same 
subject  from  Drury  Lane.  And  it  should  here  be  particularly 
notod  that  the  grim  Teutonic  legend  had  formed  the  theme  of  a 
popular  Bartlemy  Fair  droll  ever  since  the  days  of  James  II. 

The  better  to  foil  the  machinations  of  his  Drury  Lane  adver- 
saries^ John  fiich  determined  upon  taking  a  leaf  or  two  out  of 
Davenant's  book,  and  so  conceived  the  bright  idea  of  introducing 
the  ordinary  glib-tongued  harlequin  of  the  Fair  and  his  com- 
panions into  an  entertainment  which,  besides  containing  a 
sowpQon  of  the  mythological  tone  of  the  old  Masque,  should 
likewise  present  a  slight  reflex  of  the  most  salient  features  of 
the  Italian  opera  as  popularized  by  his  astute  feither  at  Drury 
Lane  a  decade  previous.  But  to  assimilate  all  these  hetero- 
geneous elements  be  found  it  necessary  to  deprive  the  parti- 
coloured buffoon  of  his  loquacity  and  to  endow  him  with  con- 
siderable supernatural  gifts.  An  excellent  basis  for  the  construc- 
tion of  his  comic  interludes  was  furnished  by  the  drolls  or 
burletU  performed  at  Smithfield.  A  careful  examination  of 
two  printed  collections  of  these*  goes  to  show  that  they  were 
merely  detached  scenes  of  a  wholly  comic  nature  which  haid  been 
pilfered  from  time  to  time  from  well-known  plays — most  of  the 
great  dramatists,  from  Shakespeare  to  Mrs.  Centlivre,  having  been 
kid  under  contributiou.  Two  perennially  popular  types  in  these 
fiirces  were  the  country  squire  and  his  booby  servant — not 
unworthy  ectypes  of  Justice  Shallow  and  Costard.  They  are 
brought  prominently  under  our  notice  in  an  advertisement  in 
the  London  Daily  Poatj  of  August,  1721,  which  announced, 
inter  alia,  that  during  the  time  of  the  Fair,  "a  celebrated 
droll"  would  be  performed  at  the  Hartshorn  Inn,  Smithfield, 
near  Pie  Comer,  by  the  comedians  of  Drury  Lane,  **  the  part  of 
Scarecrowe,  the  foolish  country  squire,  by  Mr.  Miller ;  Gudgeon, 
his  domestic  servant,  Mr.  Norris,  alias  Jubilee  Dickey."  This 
notification  draws  attention  to  the  &ct  that  no  histrionic  line  of 
demarcation  had  yet  been  drawn.  The  peculiar  privilege  of 
occupying  booths  at  the  Fair  was  first  granted  to  "  His  Majesty's 

•  Vide  "The  Wits,  or  Sport  upon  Sport,"  1673,  ^'^^ "  1^«  StPoller*8  Pocket  Broke 
Open,"  1742. 
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Servants  "  in  the  days  of  Dogget ;  and  it  was  still  largely  taken 
advantage  of  by  the   Royal  players.     Actors  of  the  calibre  of 
Hallam,  Chapman,  Boheme   and  Hippisley  had  all  fretted  and 
strutted  their  little  hour  \fithin   these   booths;    and  more  im- 
portant still  the  earliest  known  pantomime  clowns  of  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields  and   Drury  Lane   had  both  been  prominently  associated 
with  the  Smithfield  saturnalia.     Indeed,  there  is  not  the  shadow  of 
a  doubt  that  by  his  transference  to  the  boards  of  a  patent  theatre 
of  the  rustic  master  and  man  of  the  Fair,  Rich  derived  the  charac- 
ter of  "  Joey."    Thanks  to  the  inclusion  in  the  Dyer  and  Forster 
.collections  at  South  Kensington  of  several  early  pantomimes,  a 
tangible  proof  of  the  appearance  of  these  two  worthies  on  the 
higher  stage  is  happily  not  wanting.     A  glance  at  the  dramcUid 
peraoncB  in  Monsieur  Roger  and  John  Weaver's  "  Perseus  and 
Andromeda"  (Drury  Lane,    1728),  will   show   that  the  second 
in  rotation  is  tabulated  as  "  Squire^  designed  to  marry  Colum- 
bine,"   and    the    sixth  as  "  Clowns   the   Squire's  man."    As  it 
has  been  frequently  stated  that  the  French  Pierrot  is  the  pro- 
totype of  our  Jack  Pudding,  it  may  be  as  well  for  us  to  note, 
in  nailing  the  outrageously  spurious  coin  to  the  counter,  that  not 
only  did  this  "  haggard  and  lean  young  man  "  make  his  appear- 
ance in  "  Perseus  and  Andromeda "  in  the  guise  of  "  Doctor's 
Man,"  but  also  that  the  rdle  had  separate  existence  on .  English 
boards  down  to  the  early  days  of  Grimaldi's  novitiate. 

The  first  representative  of  the  pantomime  clown  was  one  James 
Spiller,  a  comedian  of  remarkable  powers,  who  denied  himself  the 
privileges  of  a  brilliant  career  by  dissolute  habits.     His  days  in 
the  land  were  indeed  short  and  merry.      Bom  under  the  humble 
roof  of  a  Gloucestershire  carrier  in  1699,*  his  father  had   yet 
influence   enough  to   get   him  apprenticed   to    a    clever    land- 
scape  painter  named  Ross,  under  whom  he  made  considerable 
progress.     The  spirit  of  innate   Bohemianism,  however,  which 
ruled  his  life  prompted  him  to  run  away  with  a  company   of 
strollers  who  had  been  performing  in  the  lieighbourhood.     His- 
trionic capability  must  have  borne  him  very  quickly  to  the  actor's 
Mecca,  for  we  find  him  among  the  few  malcontents  who  took 
advantage  of  the  opening  of  the  new  Lincoln's  Inn  Theatre  in 
1714  to  desert  firom  Drury  Lane.     The  great  rivalry  which  existed 
between  the  two  patent  houses  about  this  period  is  admirably 
shown  in  a  quaint  anecdote  with  which  Spiller's  name  is  promi- 
nently associated.    Nothing  if  not  bibulous,  our  friend  "  Jemmy  " 
engaged  in  a  drinking  bout  with  Pinkethman,  of  Drury  Lane,  with 
the  result  that  the  latter  was  speedily  overcome  by  the  fumes  of 
the  bottle,  and  thus  left  an  easy  prey  to  the  enemy,  who  adroitly 

*  His  natal  year  has  also  been  fixed  at  1692— at  first  sight  more  feasible,  as  we 
cannot  but  hesitate  before  believing  that  a  youth  of  fifteen  could  fisure  prominently 
on  the  metropolitan  stage  as  a  comedian.  However,  the  later  date  nas  been  adopted 
because  its  accunicj  is  fairly  substantiated  by  the  extract  from  Riccobsni  on  page  2S. 
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went  through  his  pockets,  abstracting  therefrom  the  part  of  the 
**  Cobler  of  Preston,"  in  a  farce  so  entitled,  which  the  rotund 
Charles  Johnson  was  writing  for  Drury  Lane.  Spiller  carried  the 
spoils  of  war  to  his  fellow-actor  Christopher  Bullock,  who,  with 
the  hint  thus  afforded,  set  to  work  on  a  Friday  to  construct  a 
rival  piece — the  fundamental  idea  in  both  being  that  of  Shake- 
speare's Sly  the  Tinker.  On  Saturday  night  the  farce  was  com- 
pleted, and  at  once  put  into  rehearsal,  with  the  result  that  its 
production  took  place  on  the  follo¥ring  Tuesday,  or  several  days 
before  the  rival  house  was  able  to  bring  out  its  namesake.  For- 
tune, however,  smiled  so  benignantly  on  Drury  Lane  that  Rich 
was  shortly  afterwards  compelled  to  let  his  theatre  to  two  members 
of  his  company,  Keene  and  Bullock,  who  received  permission  to  play 
four  nights  a  week.  Matters  then  went  from  bad  to  worse  imtil 
Spiller  was  at  last  compelled,  about  the  year  1717,  to  take  a 
journey  to  Dublin  to  retrieve  his  fallen  fortunes.  Here  his  care- 
less, happy-go-lucky  nature  kept  him  in  perpetual  hot  water,  and 
eventually  led  to  his  being  robbed  and  left  all  but  penniless. 
Things  looked  up,  however,  when  he  managed  to  scramble  back 
to  London,  in  1720.  He  was  received  with  open  arms  at  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields,  and  soon  became  one  of  the  greater  lights  among 
the  jest-mongers  of  Bartlemy  Fair.  In  October  of  that  year 
"Jemmy"  played  Dr.  Caius  in  that  great  revival  of  "The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  which  was  rendered  noteworthy  by  the 
unexpected  exhibition  of  histrionic  power  on  the  part  of  Quin  as 
FalstafiT.  Spiller's  brilliant  wit  and  genial  bonhomie  occasioned  his 
being  much  sought  after  by  the  choice  spirits  of  his  age.  Even 
honest  Will  Hogarth  did  not  disdain  to  call  him  friend.  His 
favourite  noonday  haunt  was  the  "  Bull  and  Butcher,"  in  Clare 
Market,  where  he  was  f#ted  to  his  heart's  content  by  the  surround- 
ing votaries  of  the  marrow-bones  and  cleaver,  who  were  nothing 
if  not  theatrical,  and — at  a  time  when  rioting  was  looked  upon 
as  a  pardonable  weakness — usually  sided  with  the  players  in  all 
their  frolics.  As  a  token  of  thankfulness  for  increased  trade  mine 
host  of  the  tavern  (a  quondam  gaoler,  be  it  noted,  whose  humane 
disposition  induced  him  to  retire  from  the  scene  of  those  atrocities 
which  afterwards  held  up  men  like  Bambridge  and  Huggins  to 
public  execration)  re-christened  his  house  "  The  Spiller's  Head," 
and  justified  his  action  by  transferring  "  Jemmy's  "  via  comica  to 
his  signboard.  Rich's  first  clown  thus  shared  with  Tarleton  and 
Joe  Grimaldi  the  rare  and  somewhat  dubious  honour  of  public- 
house  notoriety ;  and  it  may  be  here  set  down  as  a  peculiar  coin- 
cidence that  the  last-mentioned  of  the  trio  actually  came  into  the 
world  within  the  precincts  of  Clare  Market. 

The  reign  of  beer  and  skittles,  however,  speedily  reached  its 
termination.  Improvidence  compelled  poor  Jemmy  to  take 
refuge  in  the  Mint  in  1722,  where,  adapting  himself  to  circum- 
stances, he  wrote  a  play,  produced  it  for  the  amusement  of  his 
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fellow-fluflfererB,  and  found  himself  some  £20  the  richer  by 
the  transaction.  Throughout  his  brief  career,  rather  than  strive 
to  hide  his  self-incurred  misfortunes  fix>m  the  public,  he  had  a 
whimsical  way  of  making  capital  out  of  them  which  tickled  by  its 
sheer  audacity.  Thus,  he  would  advertise  his  night  at  the  theatre 
as  "  for  the  benefit  of  myself  and  creditors !  '*  The  rare  benefit 
ticket  which  Hogarth  engraved  for  him  in  1728— of  which  copies 
have  been  known  to  fetch  as  much  as  twelve  guineas — depicts 
him  in  the  act  of  selling  vouchers  for  the  occasion,  while  angry 
creditors  growl  in  his  ears  and  hungry-eyed  bailiffs  loom  ominously 
in  the  background.  Ireland  tells  us  in  regard  to  him  that  he  had 
seen  "  a  well-engraved  ticket  for  his  benefit  which  had  for  its 
supports  himself  and  his  wife,  hoik  repreaented  in  a  slate  of 
intoxicationJ' 

We  first  learn  of  Spiller  playing  the  clown  in  the  Lincoln's  Inn 
pantomime  of  **  Jupiter  and  Europa,"  produced  in  1724;  and  it 
is  highly  probable  that  he  dressed  the  character  in  realistic 
fashion,  after  the  manner  of  the  yokel  of  the  period — i.e.,  in  gar- 
ments of  a  dull  slate  or  drab  colour,  with  a  slouched  hat  sur- 
mounting a  head  of  very  shaggy  hair.    Spiller's  extreme  merit  in 
rdlea  of  this  nature  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  he  succeeded 
Underbill  and  Ben  Jonson  as  Squire  Blunt  in  Mrs.  Behn's  long- 
forgotten  comedy  of  "  The  Eover ;   or  the  Banish'd  Cavaliers." 
He  was  one  of  the  first  actors  who  had  plays  specially  written  for 
him  the  better  to  exhibit  his  peculiar  powers  to  greater  advantage ; 
and  yet  his  genius  could  scarcely  have  been  circumscribed.     The 
observant  Victor  tells  us  that  ^'  Spiller  was  a  comedian  that  had  a 
peculiar  excellence  from  most  of  his  brethren  in  that  class,  who 
almost  all  retained  a  sameness,  or  at  least  some  singularity  to  be 
known  by,  in  all  characters,  though  ever  so  various."    Riccoboni's 
statement  regarding  him  is  so  curious  that  it  merits  quotation  in 
eoEtenao.     Speaking  of  his  visit  to  London  in  1727,  he  says,  in  his 
*'  Account  of  the  Theatres  in  Europe  : " — "  At  the  Theatre  in 
Lincoln^ 8  Inn  Fields  I  happened  to  be  at  the  Acting  of  a  Comedy, 
the  principal  Plot  of  which  I  was  a  Stranger  to,  but  with  Ease 
could  understand  an  Episode,  which  the  Author  without  doubt 
had  placed  in  the  Intrigue :  It  is  that  Scene  which  we  have   so 
often  seen  in  Crispin  Medicine.    The  sole  Alteration  that   is 
made  therein  is  the  introducing  an  old  Man  in  the  Place  of  a 
Footman,    who  by  his    Bustle  excites    the    Laughter  of    the 
Audience,  while  he  places  himself  in  the  room  of  a  dead  Body 
which  the  Physician  is  to  dissect.     The  Scene  was  thus  disposed  : 
the  amorous  old  Gentleman  entertains  himself  with  a  Footman 
belonging  to  his  Mistresses  House ;  the  Footman  either  hears,  or 
pretends  to  hear,  a  Noise,  and  desires  the  old  Fellow  to  hide  him- 
self ;  all  the  Doors  being  locked,  he  advises  him  to  place  himself 
on  the  Board  on  which  the  Body  is  laid.    After  some  Difficulties 
made,  the   old  Man  consents  to  it,  and  does  precisely   what 
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Crispin  does  in  the  French  comedy :  But  to  give  it  the  greater 
Air  of  Truth  the  Footman  makes  the  old  Man  strip  to  his  Shirt ; 
the  Operator  comes ;  Ghirurgical  InstrumentB  are  brought ;  he 
puts  himself  in  order  to  begin  the  Dissection  ;  the  old  Man  cries 
out,  and  the  Trick  is  discovered. 

**  He  who  acted  the  old  Man  executed  it  to  the  nicest  Perfec- 
tion, which  one  could  expect  in  no  Player  who  had  not  Forty 
Years'  Exercise  and  Experience.     I  was  not  at  all  astonished  in 
one  respect,  but  I  was  charmed  now  to  find  another  Jf.  Guerin^ 
that  excellent  Comedian,  Master  of  the  Company  at  Paris,  which 
had  the  Misfortune  to  lose  him  in  our  Time.     I  was  mistaken  in 
my  Opinion  that  a  whole  Age  could  not  produce  such  another, 
when,  in  our  own  Time,  I  found  his  Match  in  England,  with  the 
same  Art,  and  with  Talents  as  singular.     As  he  played  the  Part 
of  an  old  Man,  I  made  no  manner  of  doubt  of  his  being  an  old 
Comedian,  who  instructed  by  long  experience,  and  at  the  same 
time  assisted  by  the  Weight  of  his  Years,  had  performed  it  so 
naturally.     But  how  great  was  my  Surprise  when  I  learned  that 
he  was  a  young  Man  of  about  twenty-six !     I  could  not  believe  it, 
but  I  own'd  that  it  might  be  possible  ;  had  he  only  used  a  trem- 
bling and  broken  Voice,  and  had  only  an  extreme  Weakness  pos- 
sessed his  Body,  because  I  conceived  it  possible  for  a  young  Actor, 
by  the  Help  of  Art,  to  imitate  that  Debility  of  Nature  to  such  a 
Pitch  of  Exactness ;  but  the  Wrinkles  of  his  Face,  his  sunk  Eyes, 
and  his  loose  and  yellow  Cheeks,  the  most  certain  Marks  of  a 
great  old  Age,  were  incontestable  Proofs  against  what  they  said 
to  me.     Notwithstanding  all  this  I  was  forced  to  submit  to  Truth, 
because  I  knew  for  certain  that  the  Actor,  to  fit  himself  for  the 
Part  of  the  old  Man,  spent  an  Hour  in  dressing  himself,  and 
that  with  the  Assistance  of  several  Pencils  he  disguised  his  Face 
so  nicely,  and  painted  so  artificially  a  Part  of  his  Eyebrows  and 
Eyelids,  that  at  the  Distance  of  six  Paces  it  was  impossible  not  to 
be  deceived." 

Spiller  was  the  original  Mat  o'  the  Mint  in  *^The  Beggar'& 
Oi>era,''  and  had  some  considerable  hand  in  the  success  of  that 
remarkable  production.  MackUn,  who  was  present  at  the  premih*e 
in  1728,  has  left  it  on  record  that  the  fate  of  Gay's  piece  hung  in 
the  balance  until  the  song  and  chorus,  ^'  Let  us  Take  to  the 
fioad,"  was  efiectively  rendered.  But  poor  Jemmy's  wild,  irregular 
life  brought  down  so  many  misfortunes  on  his  head  that  he  was  at 
last  compelled  to  find  a  shelter  for  it  under  the  roof  of  its  Clare 
Market  namesake.  Here  he  shared  a  room  with  Tom  Walker, 
whose  success  as  Macheath  had  literally  proved  his  moral 
undoing.  But  the  end  came  quicker  than  the  youthful  comedian 
expected.  While  playing  clown  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  in  the 
"  entertainment "  of"  Pluto  and  Prosperine,"  on  the  evening  of  the 
Slst  January,  1729,  Spiller  was  suddenly  seized  with  an  apoplectic 
fit,  and  died  on  the  7th  proximo,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty. 
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Kindly  natured  Manager  Eich  buried  poor  "  motley  "  at  his  own 
expense ;  and  a  Clare  Market  butcher,  whom  the  sad  event  appears 
to  have  endowed  with  the  divine  afflatus,  wrote  his  epitaph : 

<*  Down  with  your  marrow  bones  and  cleayers  all, 
And  on  your  marrow  bones  ye  butchers  fall ! 
For  prayers  from  you,  who  never  pray'd  before, 
Perlmps  poor  Jemmy  may  to  life  restore. 

*  What  have  we  done  ?  *  the  wretched  bailiffs  cry, 

*  That  th'  only  man  bv  whom  we  liv'd  should  die/ 
Enrag'd,  they  gnaw  their  wax  and  tear  their  writs, 
While  butchers'  wives  fall  in  hysteric  fits ; 

For,  sure  as  they're  alive,  poor  Spiller's  dead ; 
But,  thanks  to  Jack  Legar,  we've  got  his  head. 
He  was  an  inoffensive,  merry  follow, 
When  sober,  hipp'd ;  blythe  as  a  bird  when  mellow." 

Spiller's  "  Life  and  Jests,"  with  a  characteristic  portrait  repre- 
senting him  in  the  act  of  beaming  on  a  punch  bowl,  were  issued 
shortly  afterwards  by  an  enterprising  bookseller. 

Harper,  the  first  Drury  Lane  clown,  a  sort  of  mediocre  W.  J. 
Hill,  was  a  comedian  of  somewhat  inferior  calibre.  The  humour 
of  his  acting  appears  to  have  been  evolved  principally  from  an 
abnormally  obese  personality.  Grarrick's  first  biographer  tells  us 
that  ^^  Harper  was  a  lusly,fat  man,  with  a  countenance  expressive 
of  much  jollity ;  his  voice  was  strong  and  musical.  He  was  a  just 
representative  of  our  country  gentlemen^  of  booby  squires  and 
foxhunters"  He  was  the  Drury  Lane  Falstaflf  of  his  time  ;  **  his 
fat  figure,  full  voice,  round  face,  and  honest  laugh,  rather  than 
his  intelligence,  having,"  as  Tom  Da  vies  puts  it,  "  fixed  him,  at 
last,  in  the  Jolly  Knight's  easy  chair."  Although  more  frequently 
seen  in  the  part  than  his  rival  Quin,  he  was  much  less  admired. 
In  1727  Harper  played  Sir  Positive  Trap  in  Fielding's  maiden 
stage  work,  "  Love  in  Several  Masques,"  and  from  time  to  time,  up 
to  the  year  1734,  created  parts  in  four  other  pieces  by  the  same 
author.  His  associations  with  Bartlemy  Fair  were,  if  anything, 
more  prominent  than  Spiller's.  For  a  considerable  number  of 
years  he  was  part  owner  with  Tony  Lee  of. a  theatrical  boo^h, 
situated  by  the  hospital  gate  in  West  Smithfield,  wherein  many 
original  pieces  first  saw  the  light.  That  he  must  have  thrown 
himself  at  a  very  early  period  into  the  heat  of  the  pantomimic 
trsLj  is  shown  by  an  advertisement  in  the  Post  Boy,  of  December  1 , 
1724— issued  in  reference  to  an  "  Entertainment,"  which  Hogarth 
ridiculed  in  his  *' Just  View  of  the  English  Stage": — "This  day 
is  published  and  sold  by  the  printer  hereof  and  the  men  that 
carry  the  news,  price  threepence  (as  it  is  performed  at  the  Theatre 
Royal,  Drury  Lane),  Harlequin  Shepherd ;  a  night  scene  in 
grotesque  characters  by  John  Thurmond,  dancing  master.  With 
new  scenes  painted  from  the  real  places  of  action  in  Newgate. 
Also  a  song  occasioned  by  Blueskin's  cutting  Jonathan  Wild's 
throat,  sung  by  Mr.  Harper  to  the  tune  of  *  Packington's  Pound/  ' 
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That  this  monntain  of  flesh  played  clown  at  least  as  early  as 
the  year  1727  is  clearly  evidenced  by  the  South  Kensington  copy 
of  Thurmond's  "  Miser."  The  droll  eflfect  of  the  following  street 
incident  may  be  well  left  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader: 
"  Peieot  enters,  with  a  bag  of  money,  which  he  has  been  to  re- 
ceive for  his  master.  The  clown  enters  dressed  as  a  Lady  of  the 
Town.  A  scene  of  courtship  passes  between  them,  during  which 
Hablequo,  in  the  habit  of  a  nurse,  takes  an  opportunity  of  chang- 
ing the  bag.  Peirot  and  the  clown  part  amourously  {sic).  On 
hearing  a  child  cry,  Peirot  examines  his  bag,  and  finds  an  infant 
in  it,  and  runs  off  frightened,  &c."  As  in  person  so  in  character, 
Harper,  the  chicken-hearted,  was  the  perfect  antithesis  of  his  rival 
Spiller,  and  led  a  stolidly  sober  life,  as  became  a  Surrey  free- 
holder and  possessor  of  considerable  house  property  in  Westminster. 
^  A  fever  on  his  spirits  "  caused  him  to  shuffle  off  his  mortal  coil 
in  1742. 

The  Covent  Garden  clown  during  the  memorable  Rich  rigime 
was  one  John  Arthur,  whom  the  eccentric  patentee — nothing  if 
not  pantomimical — had  carefully  tutored  in  the  rdle.  Arthur 
appears  to  have  trodden  very  closely  both  in  the  private  and  public 
footsteps  of  his  predecessor  in  the  motley ;  for  he  earned  not  a 
little  distinction  as  a  clever  actor  of  old  men«  and  was  oftentimes 
embarrassed  by  ^^  the  particularity  of  his  humour."  He  wrote  a 
ballad  opera,  and  was  remarkable  otherwise  for  his  great  me- 
chanical ingenuity.  Upon  Bich's  decease,  in  1 76 1 ,  Arthur  assumed 
the  reins  of  management  at  the  Bath  Theatre,  and  died  April  8, 
1772,  at  an  advanced  age. 

The  arrival  and  permanent  establishment  in  London,  severally 
in  1758,  1774  and  1786,  of  three  Italian  posture  masters  deeply 
versed  in  the  mysteries  of  their  art — Griuseppe  Grimaldi,  Carlo 
Delpini,  and  Pietro  Bologna — ^had  the  noxious  effect  of  imbuing 
the  clown  with  many  gymnastic  and  terpsichorean  features, 
hitherto  lacking,  while  partially  depriving  the  character  of  its 
more  genuinely  histrionic  qualities.  Speedily  were  the  feats  of 
these  foreign  mimes  emulated  by  native  acrobats — one  of  whom 
at  least  beat  them  at  their  own  game.  In  treating  of  "  Jack  " 
FoUett  (who  was  associated  with  the  ill-fated  Royalty  under 
Palmer),  the  « Thespian  Dictionary  " (1805)  tells  us  that  he  "  could 
never  make  any  progress  towards  attaining  the  celebrity  of  a 
Roscius  (!) ;  he  therefore  wisely  availed  himself  of  the  advantages 
nature  had  given  him  in  an  athletic  frame  and  strong  muscidar 
;>ower8,  by  turning  his  thoughts  to  Pantomime,  in  \mich  he  so 
succeeded,  that  he  has  scarcely  left  his  equal  in  the  representative 
of  a  clown.  He  had  a  particular  method  of  walking  in  a  position 
in  which  his  knees  were  so  inverted  as  nearly  to  touch  the  stage, 
a  striking  proof  of  the  strength  of  his  muscles.  At  one  period  of 
his  life,  his  agility  was  equal  to  his  strength,  and  he  has  frequently 
taken  leaps  which  Harlequin  could  not  accomplish,  to  the  no 
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small  chagrin  of  that  motley  gentleman."  FoUett  died  on  the 
7th  February,  1799,  aged  thirty-two. 

In  spite  of  this  pernicious  infusion  of  foreign  acrobatism  it 
would  be  idle  to  say  that  the  clown  had  any  particular  prominence 
among  his  pantomime  associates  until  Joseph  Grimaldi  had  at- 
tained the  meridian  of  his  fame.  To  him  must  we  assign  the 
credit  of  having  originated  that  extraordinary  make-up  and  non- 
descript costume  so  familiar  to  all  modem  playgoers ;  but  the  late 
Mr.  Dutton  Cook  probably  erred  in  his  surmise  that  the  immortal 
Joey  was  the  first  pantomime  clown  who  sang  comic  songs.  It 
has  been  already  pointed  out  that  Spiller  and  Harper  were  both 
excellent  vocalists. 

The  powerful  predominance  given  to  the  Christmas  favourite 
about  seventy-five  years  ago,  and  of  which  some  slight  inkling 
still  remains,  resulted  from  the  possession  of  a  number  of  rare 
artistic  and  intellectual  qualities  on  the  part  of  its  greatest  re- 
presentative. In  Grrimaldi's  individuality  were  adroitly  united 
the  best  features  of  the  comedian,  buffo  vocalist,  acrobat,  panto- 
mimist,  and  stage  mechanician.  He  strove  to  maintain  in  a 
somewhat  modified  degree  the  loutish  characteristics  of  the  early 
bucolic  clown ;  but  his  keen  observant  powers  likewise  enabled 
him  to  make  the  character  the  living  embodiment  of  a  prize- 
fighting, bull-baiting  and  Charley-worrying  age.  Misled  by  the 
ephemeral  deification  of  the  rdle^  and  failing  altogether  to  read 
the  moral  inculcated  by  the  fact  that  **  Tom  and  Jerry  "  is  now  a 
picture  of  obsolete  manners,  the  modem  herd  of  pantomimists 
have  blindly  plodded  on  in  the  old  beaten  track ;  and  hence, 
albeit  that  the  general  scheme  of  Pantomime  has  been  completely 
revolutionized,  poor  cataleptic  Joey  remains  very  much  as  Grimaldi 
left  him.  Alas,  unfortunate  Motley !  thou  hast  not  been  "  written 
up  to  date,"  and  so  laggest  wearily  upon  the  mimic  scene,  quietly 
awaiting  that  dread  summons  which,  in  a  Radical  age,  must 
assuredly  come  both  suddenly  and  soon. 

W.  J.   LAWRENCE. 
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"  For  lo !  the  winter  is  past,  the  rain  is  oyer  and  ffone ;  the  flowers  appear  on  the 
earth;  the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is  oome,  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard 
in  oor  land." — Solomon's  Song. 

I!HE  English  climate,  by  presenting  a  palpable  record  of  change 
and  uncertainty,  has  become  an  established  subject  of  abuse ; 
it  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  for  the  seasons  to  be  changed.  We 
have  spring  when  it  should  be  winter,  and  winter  in  the  zenith  of 
the  dog-days. 

Although  the  seasons  of  Persia,  like  those  of  European  coun- 
tries, are  divided  into  spring,  summer,  autumn  and  winter,  they 
are  generally  known  as  the  windy,  hot,  dry  and  rainy  periods, 
whicn,  coming  round  with  great  regularity  year  by  ypar,  meteoro- 
logical forecasting  is  not  the  same  difficult  science  in  Persia  as 
it  is  in  our  own  country,  **  the  region  of  spleen,"  as  it  was  rudely 
called. 

To  our  minds  the  new  year  is  closely  associated  with  the  gloomy 
season  of  winter,  when  a  "desolated  prospect  thrills  the  soul;" 
but  the  Persians  have  wisely  chosen  their  season  of  rejoicing  at 
the  vernal  equinox,  when  Dame  Nature,  which  has  hibernated 
all  winter  in  a  state  of  nudity  pitiful  to  behold,  is  about  to  clothe 
herself  in  the  tender  buds  and  opening  blossoms  of  early  spring.. 
No  sooner  does  grim  winter  melt  into  the  embrace  of  spring  than 
all  life  becomes  re-animated  and  joyous,  for  the  sun  is  about  to 
return  in  his  full  grand  strength,  bringing  with  him  the  roses  ta 
tempt  the  birds  to  sing,  and  the  nightingale,  which,  in  all  ages  in 
Persia,  has  stood  foremost  among  the  feathered  tribes,  to  warble 
his  delicious  trills  to  inspire  the  poets  with  enthusiasm. 

The  twenty-first  of  March,  the  day  assigned  to  the  No-rooz,  or 
New  Year,  is  of  doubtful  origin,  but  its  celebration  is  a  custom 
hallowed  by  the  observance  of  many  hundred  years.  It  is 
variously  accounted  for  by  different  Persian  authors.  One  affirms 
that  on  this  day  God  began  the  work  of  creation,  and  from 
darkness  and  void  the  earth  saw  light  and  fi^ladness ;  the  planets, 
too,  were  appointed  to  move  in  their  several  orbits  to  bring  round 
the  years  and  the  seasons,  and  to  be  a  sign  to  us  that  we  are 
watcned  over  by  the  ever-living  Allah.  Another  author  attributes 
it  to  a  worldly  source,  and  asserts  that  Jemsheed,  having  completed 
the  summer  palace  at  Persepolis,  entered  it  upon  this  day  in  great 
state  and  ceremony,  and  commanded  that  in  future  the  twenty- 
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first  of  March  should  be  held  as  a  joyous  festival  to  celebrate 
his  renown. 

Jemsheed,  the  fourth  king  of  the  Paishdadian  dynasty,*  seems 
to  have  been  the  pioneer  of  civilization  in  this  little-known  land, 
for  not  only  is  he  celebrated  as  being  the  founder  of  Persepolia, 
whose  colossal  remains  are  still  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the 
traveller,  and  are  to  this  day  called  the  TahkUe-Jemsheed,  or  throne 
of  Jemsheed,  but  the  invention  of  many  arts  and  sciences  is 
attributed  to  him — ^also  the  division  of  time  into  months  and 
days. 

The  chief  annual  festival  of  the  Guebre,  or  fire  worshippers, 
also  coincides  with  the  entrance  of  the  sun  into  the  sign  of  Aries. 
A  remnant  of  this  ancient  and  interesting  people  still  inhabit 
Persia,  having  been  left  behind  when  their  Mahommedan  con- 
querors, under  the  Caliph  Omar,  in  the  seventh  century  of  our 
era,  drove  their  brethren  from  the  land  of  their  birth.  They  are 
a  very  conservative  race ;  three  thousand  years  have  wrought  but 
little  change  in  their  manners  and  customs.  The  Guebre  still 
lives  firm  with  that  faith  imperishably  implanted  in  his  heart 
which  neither  scoflFs  nor  persecutions  have  been  able  to  eradicate. 
Assuming  that  the  feast  commemorated  by  the  Persians  to  be 
coeval  with  that  of  the  despised  Guebre,  the  Turks  have  up- 
braided their  co-religionists  with  retaining  a  remnant  of  the 
ignorance  of  their  ancestors,  who,  before  the  crescent  of  Islam 
was  planted  in  Persia,  were  worshippers  of  the  elements.  A  feast 
of  such  palpably  pagan  origin  is  not  worthy  to  be  incorporated 
into  the  usages  of  the  Faithful,  to  whom  have  been  extended  the 
blessings  and  privileges  of  the  Koran. 

The  Persians,  however,  refute  the  argument  of  these  base 
sectarians,!  whom  they  hate,  possibly,  more  than  Christians,  by 
averring  that  it  is  not  an  adherence  to  ancient  custom,  but  that 
all  devout  and  orthodox  Shiahs  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the 
solemn  installation  by  Mahommed  of  Ali,  his  son-in-law,  to  the 
responsible  dignity  of  the  Caliphate.  On  this  day  the  Prophet — 
(Upon  whose  name  be  peace !) — taking  Ali  in  his  arms,  embraced 
him,  saying  before  the  assembled  Faithful,  "  I  constitute  thee  my 
successor  and  universal  vicar."  Therefore  all  firiends  who  meet  on 
this  day  give  one  another  the  kiss  of  peace  in  remembrance  of  the 
distinction  conferred  on  the  neophyte,  upon  whom,  the  Shiahs 
contend,  alone  rested  the  lawful  succession,  and  whom  they 
venerate  almost  as  the  Prophet  himself.  In  Persia  there  is  little 
else  but  fasts  and  festivals  throughout  the  year,  and  the  holidays 
seem  more  numerous  than  working  days.  Friday  is  the  heb- 
domadal day  of  rest,  but  they  generally  contrive  to  bring  in  one 

*  According  to  Ferdandi,  the  great  epic  poet  of  Persia,  his  reign  lasted  a  grand 
total  of  700  years. 
•  t  The  Turks  are  Simnies ;  the  Persians,  Shiahs. 
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or  two  more.  They  have  no  sense  of  the  value  of  time,  Yonr 
true  Oriental  does  not  know  what  it  is  to  be  in  a  hurryy  and  if 
nrged  to  do  a  thing  quickly,  his  face  soon  assumes  an  expression 
much  like  that  of  the  benevolent  when  viewing  the  insane. 

Labour  is  constantly  giving  place  to  rejoicing;  if  a  thing  is 
not  done  to-day,  iTtahaUaJi^  please  God  it  will  be  done  to- 
morrow ;  but,  alas !  for  European  patience,  the  morrow  is  too 
often  apociyphal. 

First  and  foremost  among  the  festivals  is  the  New  Year, 
which  is  admittedly  one  of  the  most  important  days  in  the 
Mahommedan  calendar,  and  is  looked  forward  to  during  twelve 
whole  months.  All  the  shops  are  shut,  and  work  of  every 
description  is  brought  to  a  standstill,  so  that  the  forecasting 
housewife  is  obliged  to  lay  in  her  stock  of  provisions  for  several 
days. 

Throngs  of  holiday-makers  are  in  full  force,  all  bound  some- 
whither, for  the  main  business  of  the  day  consists  in  visiting  and 
congratulating  one  another  upon  the  happy  beginning  of  a  new 
year,  which  every  one  hopes  will  be  full  of  joy  to  his  neighbour's 
house,  meaning  his  wife  or  wives,  if  he  be  blessed  by  a  plurality 
of  them,  for  in  a  country  where  every  movement,  I  might  almost 
say  every  thought,  is  subject  to  certain  rules  of  etiquette,  the 
word  **  wife  "  may  not  be  mentioned,  although  from  mom  till  eve 
the  happy  new  greetings,  like  those  of  continental  Europe — ^but 
clothed  in  more  glowing  terms — trip  lightly  off  the  Persian 
tongue. 

At  no  other  time  of  the  year  does  one  see  so  much  assembled 
cleanliness,  as  for  a  whole  week  every  one  who  can  possibly  afford 
it  wears  new  clothes,  the  quality  and  texture  differing  according 
to  the  means  of  the  wearer.  Even  the  very  poorest  avail  them- 
selves of  the  gifts  they  have  received,  and  provide  simultaneously 
for  the  present  and  future  by  buying  new  clothes;  even  the 
soldiers,  whose  coats  are  usually  well  worn,  appear  quite  smart,  as 
on  the  new  year  they  have  their  threadbare  garments  changed  for 
new  ones.  At  this  season  the  bath-men  reap  a  rich  harvest,  for 
on  the  eve  of  the  new  year  every  one  repairs  thither  to  undergo 
the  entire  process  of  scrubbing  and  kneading,  and  issues  thence 
transformed  as  if  by  magic  into  a  dandy  of  the  first  water,  with 
even  the  toe  and  finger  nails  coquettishly  stained  red,  pale  finger- 
nails not  being  considered  fashionable. 

The  shaven  scalp  is  covered  by  a  new  cotton  skull  cap,  the 
zulfsy  or  side  locks,  are  brushed,  and  often  dyed,  to  give  them  a 
youthful  appearance,  as  the  reeah-seffid  (grey  beard),  so  much 
talked  of  in  Persia,  is  but  seldom  seen.  The  "  first  footmark 
of  time  "  is  banished  by  a  judicious  application  of  henna,  which 
is  much  in  vogue  as  a  fashionable  hair-restorer,  and  red  or  blue- 
black  hair  is  sanctioned  and  approved  of  by  Persian  taste. 

All  with  unconcealed  pride  and  exultation  are  dressed  in  their 
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bravest  attire,  cut  to  the  national  patterns,  in  gay-coloured  gar- 
ments of  diverse  hues,  the  pink  of  Persian  fashion  ;  or  those  who 
have  a  weakness  for  European  ways,  and  recklessly  throw  themselves 
into  the  arms  of  Western  civilization,  don  tight  trousers  and  black 
or  dorbo  coats.  These  exquisites,  prompted,  perhaps,  by  the 
same  impulse  of  progress  which  makes  an  African  chief  abandon 
his  national  dress  of  a  bare  skin  and  consider  himself  fully 
attired  in  a  paper  collar  and  a  pair  of  spurs,  to  show  that  he 
is  more  polished  and  accustomed  to  more  frequent  intercourse 
with  the  white  world,  glory  in  the  pride  of  their  civilization, 
but  at  the  same  time  wear  a  puritanical  sort  of  look,  as  though 
the  sombre  tone  of  their  garments  were  reflected  upon  their 
faces. 

Although  the  hitherto  immovable  East  within  the  last  few 
years  has  relaxed  many  of  its  customs  in  favour  of  an  advancing 
culture,  it  seems  that  a  Mussulman  would  rebel  against  any 
innovation  of  fashion  among  the  women  of  his  country ;  the  style 
of  their  dress  remains  unalterable.  Having  completed  their 
attire,  the  next  thing  is  to  enjoy  themselves,  for  even  the  very 
poorest  among  the  working  classes  give  up  one  day  at  least  to 
feasting  and  merry-making.  Persians  are  a  people  satisfied  with 
simple  pleasures ;  they  have  but  few  of  the  changing  scenes  of 
our  social  life ;  they  know  nothing  of  the  high-pressure  rate  at 
which  we  live,  and  dream  not  of  the  penalties  we  inflict  upon 
ourselves  in  our  search  for  happiness.  To  smoke  the  kalian^  or 
drink  tea  by  the  side  of  a  running  stream,  is  their  idea  of  ter- 
restrial bliss.  All  Orientals  love  the  companionship  of  water; 
its  soft  murmur  seems  to  acquiesce  in  all  they  think  as  they 
sit  tete-^-tUe  with  their  shadows  in  the  stream.  For  hours  they 
will  sit  thus,  puffing  away  at  the  water-pipe,  to  which,  as  it  sends 
up  its  clouds  of  incense,  perhaps  may  be  added  the  mental  dis- 
traction of  building  castles  in  the  smoke.  They  have  none  of 
the  substantial  amusements  found  in  Europe,  and  but  little  active 
sport  exists.  There  are  no  cricket  matches,  nor  public  gardens, 
where  the  enlivening  strains  of  a  barrel-organ  or  brass  band  greet 
the  ear ;  the  innocent  recreation  of  concerts  and  balls,  which  give 
such  hearty  enjoyment,  are  unknown. 

Compared  with  the  usages  of  our  own  country  upon  a  general 
holiday,  it  is  quite  remarkable  in  what  a  stolid  philosophic  way 
they  take  their  pleasure.  To-day  all  the  world  is  astir,  walking 
to  and  fro  in  the  streets,  singly  or  in  groups,  wending  their  way 
to  the  tea-shops,  where  the  gossips  meet  to  display  their  powers 
of  oratory  in  discussing  the  knotty  questions  of  public  affaira,  or 
going  to  one  another's  houses,  where  there  is  sure  to  be  feasting, 
if  not  frolicking. 

The  poor  come  round,  offering  a  plate  of  oranges  or  a  flower  or 
a  box  of  sweetmeats,  and  generally  receive  a  small  sum  of  money 
from  the  well-to-do,  for  Persians  are  essentially  a  charitable  race, 
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and  oat  of  their  abandance  give  nngradgingly.  Many  are  repair- 
ing with  a  feverish  activity  to  the  houses  of  their  patrons  to  offer 
a  jdft  or  pay  a  compliment  suitable  to  the  occasion. 

In  the  houses  of  the  rich,  where  the  number  of  visitors  is  con- 
siderable, a  man  is  kept  on  purpose  to  receive  gifts,  or  to  take  note 
of  those  who  come  to  pay  their  respects  to  his  master.  Dervishes, 
in  whose  lives  are  too  often  to  be  found  vice  and  religion  in  unholy 
alliance,  take  up  their  position  at  the  doors  of  the  wealthy,  where 
they  erect  an  apology  for  a  tent,  in  which  they  place  their  worldly 
goods ;  conspicuous  amongst  them  is  the  club,  to  which  is  attached 
their  seal,  the  charter  of  their  vagabondage.  The  dervish  next 
bosies  himself  in  laying  out  a  little  garden,  by  planting  a  few 
grains  of  barley  near  his  camping  ground.  Upon  these  patches  a 
vast  deal  of  attention  is  bestowed,  and  the  barley,  which  is  the 
firrt  "  growth  of  the  lively  year,"  soon  springs  up  fresh  and  green* 
His  chief  occupation  is  to  repeat  fragments  from  the  Koran,  or 
to  bawl  in  a  stentorian  voice  that  Allah  is  great  and  merciful ;  he 
expects  to  be  paid  for  the  trouble  his  exertion  gives  him.  If  the 
money  remain  too  long  in  the  pocket  of  his  patron,  unmelodious 
blasts  on  a  cow-horn  proclaim  aloud,  for  the  benefit  of  the  passer- 
by, the  stinginess  of  the  rich  man. 

Upon  this  day  rojralty  has  its  new  year's  doings  also ;  the  shah, 
the  vicegerent  of  Allah,  receives  his  annual  tribute  from  the 
governors  of  the  provinces.  It  is  their  duty  to  squeeze  as  much 
money  as  the^*  can  out  of  the  peasantry  of  their  individual 
districts,  who  quail  in  silence  at  the  extortion  but  are  powerless 
to  resist,  and  from  generation  to  generation  have  been  accustomed 
to  a  government  of  rapacity  and  tyranny  perhaps  unequalled  in 
the  world. 

The  governors,  or  Hakims  as  they  are  called,  approach  the 
Persian  potentate  with  a  suitable  offering  as  an  appropriate 
recognition  for  past  £ivour;  these  douceurs  constitute  a  con- 
siderable source  of  profit,  and  have  been  estimated  to  amount  to 
about  two-fiftrhs  of  the  fixed  revenue  of  the  kingdom,.  The  larger 
the  present  the  more  palpable  is  the  homage,  and  the  chance 
greater  that  the  giver's  own  material  property  will  be  secure. 
The  goose  that  lays  the  golden  eggs  must  be  pampered  and  well 

In  his  torn  the  Centre  of  the  Universe  condescends  to  send 
KkelaiSf  or  robes  of  honour,  to  those  who  are  basking  in  the 
nmshine  of  royal  &vour. 

The  astrologers,  whose  duty  it  is  to  record  the  computation  of 
time,  having  calculated  the  propitious  moment  on  their  astrono- 
mical dials,  and  looked  *'  in  the  book  for  the  fit  hour,"  the  new 
jfMx  is  ushered  in  by  the  booming  of  cannons  and  the  discordant 
beatings  of  drums.  Instruments,  whose  names  I  know  not,  wail 
and  scream;  trumpets,  blown  by  those  whose  lungs  must  be 
in  perfect  working  condition — for  none  other  could  furnish  the 
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<* windy  snapiration  <)f  forced  breath'*  required  to  prodace  snch 
yolume<  of  sound— announce  by  their  brazen  mouths  the  glad  fact 
that  the  sun  has  entered  Aries. 

Upon  one  occasion  the  new  yeat-  was  disobliging  enough  to 
make  its  appearance  at  so  early  an  hour  that  the  shah  was  still 
asleep.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  The  new  year  would  not  wait, 
neither  would  his  majesty  be  inconvenienced.  The  astrologers, 
with  a  severe  reprimand,  were  summoned  into  the  presence  of 
their  royal  master^  who  assured  them  that  they  had  miscalculated 
the  time  and  were  quite  out  of  their  reckoning,  and  that  the  new 
year  must  never  begin  so  early  again.  Since  then  the  wise  men, 
with  perhaps  more  t<ict  than  truthfulness,  choose  a  time  more  in 
accordance  with  the  pleasure  of  their  arbitrary  patron. 

In  the  presence  of  tne  Imams  and  dignitaries  of  the  court  the 
shah  receives  the  salutations  and  new  year's  greetings,  accom- 
panied by  eflfusive  and  long-winded  compliments ;  the  court  poet 
recites  an  ode  or  panegyric  upon  the  wisdom  and  above  all  the 
discernment  of  the  kings  of  kings.  Later  on  the  members  of  the 
various  corps  diplomatiqibe,  after  being  received  by  some  of  the 
ministers  of  state,  are  admitted  into  the  presence  and  behold  the 
august  countenance  of  the  shadow  of  Grod. 

Although  he  has  a  larger  collection  of  jewels  than  any  other 
monarch,  this  is  one  of  the  few  occasions  upon  which  he  displays 
them,  for  as  a  rule  the  shah  dresses  plainly  and  in  quiet  colours, 
with  only  a  few  diamond  buttons  on  his  black  cloth  coat.  But  on 
the  new  year  his  majesty  is  usually  bedecked  in  his  most  magni- 
ficent jewels,  many  of  which  were  brought  by  the  ruthless  Nadir 
Shah  from  Delhi ;  his  tunic  is  ablaze  with  diamonds,  his  belt, 
sword  and  scabbard  encrusted  with  the  same  costly  gems ;  and  in 
his  hat  is  the  aigrette  or  distinctive  emblem  of  his  royalty.  The 
ceremony  is  usually  not  a  long  one ;  his  majesty  addresses  a  few 
words  to  the  ministers,  inquires  after  the  state  of  their  country 
and  the  health  of  their  respective  sovereigns  or  presidents.  The 
distribution  of  bags  of  money — which,  J5y-the-by,  year  by  year 
decrease  in  value — and  the  distracting  noise  of  twanging  musical 
instruments  announce  that*  the  reception  is  over.  The  coins 
presented  are  contained  in  tiny  silk  bags  made  for  the  occasion, 
and  consist  chiefly  of  silver  as  thin  as  a  wafer ;  sometimes  there 
are  a  few  gold  pieces  among  them  about  the  size  of  an  old  silver 
penny,  of  not  much  intrinsic  value,  but  much  appreciated  in 
Europe  when  mounted  as  earrings,  buttons  and  other  ornaments. 

The  period  of  social  relaxation  lasts  thirteen  days,  and  of 
course  each  day,  at  such  an  auspicious  time,  ends  with  a  feast. 
To  be  quite  d  la  mode,  every  Persian  must  entertain  at  least  once 
during  this  festive  season,  and  hospitality  is  a  very  prominent 
feature  among  them.  As  in  Europe,  the  love  of  ostentation  often 
leads  them  to  vie  with  one  another  in  iezpensiye  taste  in  dress,  or 
profuseness  of  hospitality. 
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"  What  table  does  he  keep,  what  slaves  maintain  ?  "  is  as  great 
a  question  here  in  Persia  as  it  ever  was  in  ancient  Some. 

The  women  have  their  feastings,  too,  but  apart  from  the  men, 
in  accordance  with  the  degrading  restraint  imposed  upon  them 
bj  Islamitic  rigorism. 

We  learn  from  the  Bible  that  the  women  in  Persia  enjoyed  a 
liberty  quite  inconsistent  with  Eastern  customs  nowadays,  and 
their  intercourse  with  the  sterner  sex  is  much  more  restricted 
than  in  the  time  of  the  beautiful  Jewess,  Esther.  It  is  probably 
true  that  even  then  they  had  their  merry-makings  apart,  for  we 
read  that  Vashti  made  a  feast  for  the  women,  while  Ahasuerus, 
with  Oriental  ostentation,  was  showing  **  the  riches  of  his  glorious 
kingdom  and  the  honours  of  his  excellent  majesty ;  *'  but  on  the 
other  hand  Esther  invited  the  king  and  Haman  to  her  banquet. 
Also  at  the  time  of  Alexander's  invasion  of  Persia,  women — whom 
Persians  now  consider  an  inferior  creature,  unworthv  and  unfitted 
to  be  the  companion  of  man — had  an  honourable  place  in  society, 
and  probably  an  equal  rank  with  the  "  lords  of  creation.'' 

Two  meals  a  day  are  ample  in  these  regions,  and,  as  with  us,  the 
dinner  is  the  principal  one,  but  is  taken  late  in  the  evening,  cor- 
responding with  our  supper.  As  a  rule,  the  men  do  not  partake 
of  food  between  the  hours  of  breakfast  (which  is  usually  served  at 
mid-day)  and  dinner,  but  among  the  women  a  perpetual  crunch- 
ing of  sweetmeats  goes  on  all  day  long. 

Mutton  or  lamb  forms  the  basis  of  numbers  of  the  dishes, 
although  many  of  the  rich,  who  can  boast  of  a  cordon  blew  in  their 
kitchen,  have  in  addition  varieties  of  European  or  Turkish  gas- 
tronomic delights.  A  dinner  of  this  sort  is  so  familiar  to  us  all 
that  I  need  not  particularize  it,  but  will  endeavom*  instead  to 
invite  my  indulgent  readers  to  the  more  humble  social  gatherings 
of  those  whose  larders  are  more  scanty  and  where  rice  is  the 
staple  of  the  feast.  The  guests  having  made  their  appearance 
and  the  customary  salutations  being  completed,  in  due  time  the 
dinner  arrives  and  is  conveyed  to  the  floor — I  had  almost  said 
table,  as  a  cloth  is  spread  to  receive  it. 

To  come  to  details :  Large  platters,  filled  with  sundry  inex- 
plicable messes,  in  which  herbs  and  oil  are  the  chief  components, 
and  which  are  said  to  be  anything  but  contemptible  fare — the 
savoury  fumes,  rising  like  an  incense  heavenwards — ^have  a  stimu- 
lating eflTect  by  gladdening  the  hearts  of  the  assembled  company 
who  are  squatting  around. 

Dinner  is  too  serious,  an  undertaking  to  be  begun  without  a 
grave  Bismillah  (In  the  name  of  Grod)— an  invocation  used  by 
the  pious  upon  many  occasions — which  is  now  pronounced  by  the 
host  in  the  place  of  grace.  He  then  thrusts  his  hand  into  the 
food,  and  the  others  follow  suit  with  such  zest  that  the  platters, 
are  soon  lightened  of  their  contents.  The  dexterity  with  which 
Persians  convey  juicy  morsels  from  the  dish  to  their  mouths  can- 
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not  be  realized  by  those  who  have  not  seen  it.  Among  the  higher 
classes  this  method  of  eating  with  the  fingers  is  fast  disappearing; 
the  men  are  taking  kindly  to  our  Western  custom  of  using  knives 
and  forks.  To  many  this  would  seem  to  whisper  that  civilization 
draweth  nigh,  but  this  can  hardly  be  the  case,  as  the  women  are 
still  kept  to  the  primitive  habits  of  their  ancestors  and  use  the 
fingers  only. 

This  oflFends  our  ideas  of  cleanliness ;  but  it  is  marvellous  how 
clever  Persians  are  at  eating  in  this  way,  and  should  any  grease 
adhere  to  the  fingers,  the  ofiTending  portion  is  removed  by  a  hearty 
lick  with  the  tongue,  and  then  wiped  with  a  piece  of  bread. 

The  host,  sitting  cross-legged  or  with  his  heels  tucked  under 
him,  unoccupied  with  the  carving  of  joints,  is  at  leisure  to  benig- 
nantly  eye  the  festive  scene,  and  is  able  to  do  the  honours  of  his 
house  in  a  becoming  manner.  Each  fresh  dish  as  it  appears  is 
accompanied  with  a  heartiness  of  welcome,  and  occasionally  he 
will  pop  a  choice  morsel,  with  his  fingers  carefully  licked  for  the 
occasion,  into  the  mouth  of  the  guest  whom  he  more  especially 
delighteth  to  honour.  The  choice  morsel  is  probably  a  compound 
of  grease  and  sugar  that,  if  more  than  his  digestive  powers  can 
comfortably  tackle,  will  sit  heavy  on  the  eater's  soul  at  night. 

In  the  centre  of  the  floor  is  placed  a  huge  tray,  or  wooden  bowl, 
filled  with  steaming  rice,  in  which  shreds  of  meat  have  been 
boiled,  or  rice  smothered  in  abundance  of  oil  or  clarified  butter, 
which  they  knead  up  into  a  ball  with  the  fingers,  and  soak  up  the 
gravy  with  pieces  of  bread.  The  thin,  leatheJ-y  Persian  bread  is 
most  useful ;  not  only  is  it  the  staff  of  life,  but  substitutes  table 
cloth,  table  napkins,  and  also  acts  the  part  of  plate  like  the 
trencher  of  the  Elizabethan  period.  To  eat  is  the  simple  instinct 
of  mankind,  but  all  those  who  profess  gastronomical  knowledge 
tell  us  that  most  of  us  eat  far  more  than  is  necessary  to  keep 
body  and  soul  together,  and  that  the  health  of  the  rich  would  be 
better  if  they  did  not,  by  the  cunning  devices  of  their  chef^  seek 
to  gratify  the  hundred-and-one  whims  of  that  great  organ  the 
stomach. 

What  would  they  say  at  the  rapidity  with  which  a  huge  pile  of 
rice  disappears  before  the  Oriental  as  if  by  magic  ?  This  grain, 
cooked  in  fat,  forms  a  highly  nutritive  diet,  and  is  believed  to 
produce  that  plumpness  of  form  which  is  indispensable  in  a  Per- 
sian belle ;  the  outwioor  life  most  Persians  lead  requires  a  certain 
amount  of  heat-producing  food,  but  the  great  quantity  of  fat  con- 
sumed does  more  than  impart  warmth  tb  the  system,  and  often 
taxes  the  digestive  powers  severely. 

To  all  who  can  afiford  it,  a  lamb  or  a  sheep  is  the  victim  of  the  ban- 
quet. "  A  savoury  mess  the  tender  yearling  makes  ; "  but  by  being 
roasted  in  the  same  original  integrity  as  when  it  hung  temptingly 
in  the  butcher's  shop,  with  its  fat  tail  cunningly  ornamented  with 
paper  and  gold  rosettes,  there  seems  to  be  a  very  sacrificial  char- 
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acter  about  it.  This  is  almost  invariably  the  pi^  de  resistance 
of  a  Persian  feast.  Of  the  excellence  of  Persian  cooking  I  will 
not  now  remark ;  even  the  very  poorest  have  food  that  is  far  from 
being  unsavoury,  and,  as .  with  many  Oriental  races,  rice  is  the 
staple  of  their  fare,  but  cooking  it  is  a  culinary  art  in  which  they 
leave  the  European  cook  &r  behind. 

The  beverage  is  sherbet,  which  is  plentifully  supplied,  and  of 
which  there  are  many  varieties — from  the  bowl  of  water  with  a 
squeeze  of  lemon,  to  the  clear  concentrated  juice  of  any  sort  of 
fruit,  to  which  water  is  added  to  dilute  it.  Preparing  sherbet, 
which  is  done  with  the  greatest  care,  is  a  very  important  point  in, 
so  thirsty  a  country  as  Persia,  and  one  upon  which  much  time  is 
devoted.  It  may  be  either  expressed  from  the  juice  of  fruit 
freshly  gathered  or  from  the  preserved  extract  of  pomegranates, 
cherries,  or  lemons,  mixed  with  sugar,  and  submitted  to  a  certain 
degree  of  heat  to  preserve  it  for  winter  consumption.  Another 
sherbet  is  much  drunk,  which  I  must  not  omit  to  mention,  called 
guLzangebeny  made  from  the  honey  of  the  tamarisk  tree.  This 
honey  is  not  the  work  of  the  bee,  but  the  produce  of  a  small 
insect  or  worm  living  in  vast  numbers  under  the  leaves  of  the 
shrub.  Daring  the  months  of  August  and  September  the  insect 
is  collected  and  the  honey  preserved.  When  used  for  sherbet  it 
is  mixed  with  vinegar,  and  although  not  so  delicious  as  that  made 
from  firuit,  it  makes  an  excellent  temperance  beverage.  Only 
among  the  rich  and  fashionable  are  glasses  used ;  in  all  other 
classes  sherbet  is  served  in  china  bowls,  and  drunk  from  deep 
wooden  spoons  carved  in  pearwood. 

Unfortunately,  in  spite  of  the  tempting  sherbets,  a  great 
number  of  Persians  show  but  small  regard  to  the  precepts  of  the 
Prophet,  and  at  this  season  of  rejoicing,  those  who  have  a  capacity 
for  deep  potations  or  a  weakness  for  indulging  in  the  forbidden 
luxury  of  strong  waters,  pay  a  greater  tribute  than  usual  to  the 
jovial  deity,  and  lapse  into  periodical  unconsciousness.  To  the 
great  discomfort  of  the  European,  Persian  cooks  are,  as  a  rule, 
much  given  to  forgetting  the  Prophet  and  ignoring  his  precepts 
as  weU,  and  drink  arrack,  the  strong  rough  spirit  of  the  country. 
This  alcohol  is  distilled  from  the  refuse  and  skins  of  the  grape ; 
and  the  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Armenians  and  Jews,  who  sell 
it  at  so  cheap  a  rate  that  it  is  within  the  reach  of  all.  No 
Mussulman  could  set  the  MoUahsy  or  spiritual  euides  of  Islam,  at 
defiance  to  become  a  maker  of  it  himself.  This  spirit  is  much 
appreciated  on  account  of  its  intoxicating  properties,  for  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  it  is  true  that  Persians  prefer  the  cup  that  ine- 
briates to  the  one  that  cheers.  Arrack  soon  performs  its  part, 
and  a  general  incapacity  to  attend  to  business  is  the  result. 

Our  servants  have  decorated  their  rooms  with  pictures,  mostly 
coloured  fashion  plates  from  the  Queen ;  and  the  groom,  a  Kurd 
fresh  from  the  wilds  of  his  native  land,  not  wishing  to  be  behind- 
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hand,  has  nailed  up  some  landscapes  from  the  illastrated  papers 
in  the  stable.  That  some  are  upside  down  makes  no  difference  to 
him,  a  picture  is  a  picture  "  for  a'  that."  He  has  confided  to  R. 
that  he  wants  to  marry  a  little  girl  of  ten  years  old,  whose  dark 
eyes  have  bewitched  him.    Maybe  he  finds 

"  There  is  no  remedy  for  love 
Except  the  Muses ;  this  alone  doth  prove 
A  sweet  and  gentle  solace  for  the  mind 
Of  love-sick  man." 

Lamps  are  lighted,  although  it  is  broad  daylight ;  a  looking-glass, 
borrowed  from  my  maid  for  the  occasion,  stands  in  the  middle  of 
the  table  in  the  servants'  room.  The  study  of  their  faces  in  a 
mirror  is  a  favourite  occupation  with  Persians,  and  one  they  never 
seem  to  tire  of. 

The  table  is  laid  out  with  plates  of  nuts,  bunches  of  narcissi,  a 
flower  grown  largely  for  this  festival,  and  little  green  tufts  of 
barley  are  placed  here  and  there. 

With  a  breathless  silence  they  await  the  booming  of  the  can- 
nons, and  at  the  first  bang  they  embrace  one  another  vehemently 
on  both  cheeks,  after  the  fashion  of  the  country. 

Mahommed  said,  ^'  To  endure  and  to  pardon  is  the  wisdom  of 
life,"  therefore  on  this  day  good-will  and  peace  should  reign  in  the 
breast  of  every  good  Shiah.  Acting  upon  this  precept,  our  head 
servant  has  taken  heart  of  grace,  and  distributed  part  of  his  profits 
to  his  fellow-servants,  which  has  promoted  charity  and  kindliness 
of  feeling  among  them.  A  week  or  two  ago  the  "  moral  harmony 
of  life  "  did  not  reign ;  they  were  in  a  feverish,  inflammable  state ; 
but,  at  our  expense,  he  has  poured  oil  and  wine  into  their  wounds, 
consequently  the  reaction  of  popular  feeling  has  turned  in  his 
favour,  for  in  Asia  money  is  *'  almighty,'*  and  a  sovereign  remedy 
against  many  evils. 

Honour  being  thus  reflected  upon  his  system  of  roguery,  the 
impending  storm  has  passed  away  like  the  fitful  shadow  of  a  cloud, 
and  they  have  given  one  another  the  kiss  of  peace. 

A  small  tray  is  brought  in  to  ud,  upon  which  the  servants  have 
placed  their  offerings — ^a  plate  of  oranges,  a  decanter  of  sherbet, 
some  dried  melon  seeds  and  salted  nuts,  all  spread  out  to  look 
very  imposing  and  cover  the  largest  possible  space.  Nor  is  this 
all,  for,  what  we  really  appreciate,  a  bunch  of  flowers  is  presented 
with  itching  palms. 

The  children  are  wild  with  excitement,  and  will  not  send  them 
empty  away ;  they  give  money  in  return,  for  in  Persia  all  presents 
are  expected  to  be  paid  for,  and  they  would  consider  themselves 
basely  defrauded  if  the  present  were  not  up  to  the  standard  of 
their  expectations.  This  exaction  of  an  arbitrary  toll  being  ac- 
complished, and  feeling  richly  rewarded  for  their  scant  offerings, 
they  unctuously  shower  blessings  down  upon  our  devoted  heads, 
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and  breathing  a  prayer  that  their  dead  saluta  will  have  us  in  their 
keeping,  these  living  sinners  go.  on  their  way  rejoicing.  But  after 
this  digression  it  is  time  to  find  our  way  back  to  our  friends, 
whom  we  left  discussing  their  lamb. 

After  dinner  they  have  amusements,  to  which  in  Europe  we 
are  not  strangers.  Story  telling  or  poetical  recitations  take  the 
place  of  our  spelling  bees  and  acting  charades,  ai^d  often  as  soon 
as  the  repast  is  finisned  music  commences,  or  perhaps  a  vocalist 
will  vary  the  programme  by  favouring  the  company  with  a  song. 

His  T&pertoire  may  consist  of  one  song  only ;  but  no  matter,  he 
will  sing  it  over  and  over  again,  with  as  much  pride  as  though  he 
could  boast  of  an  unbroken  descent  from  Orpheus  himself;  over 
and  over  again,  without  any  apparent  sign  of  weariness,  and  what 
seems  more  strange,  to  the  unflagging  interest  of  the  listeners, 
although  it  sounds  weird  and  uncanny  to  the  unaccustomed  Euro- 
pean ear. 

"Bah,  bah,  bah,  good  in  the  extreme,"  is  echoed  from  one 
to  another  while  the  singer  pipes  at  the  very  top  of  his  high  voice, 
and  shakes  Ms  head  to  bring  out  the  quavering  sounds  to  their 
fullest  extent. 

*'  Exactly  like  the  bvXbuL  "  (nightingale),  says  the  host. 

**  When  it  sings  to  the  roses  in  the  spring,"  puts  in  a  third. 

"  Yes,  Allah's  works  are  wonderful,"  exclaims  the  first  senten- 
tiously  as  he  puffs  away  at  the  kalian^  his  turn  having  by  this 
time  come  round. 

In  Persia  a  loud  high  voice  being  equivalent  to  a  good  voice, 
the  singer  who  can  sustain  a  note  the  longest  is  pronounced  the 
best,  for  the  skill  of  the  vocalist  depends  upon  the  length  of  time 
upon  which  he  can  trill  a  note. 

But  although  Persian  singing  consists  mostly  of  shrill  and 
vibrating  sounds  produced  in  the  throat,  they  aver  that  a  good 
sineer  should  be  able  to  express  joy  or  sorrow,  or  any  feeling  that 
flesh  is  heir  to  by  the  harmony  and  modulations  of  the  voice ; 
thus  it  is  that  the  vocalist  can  touch  some  chord  lying  deep  down 
in  their  innermost  hearts,  or  his  trills  transport  them  into  a 
realm  of  fancy  which  they  are  loath  to  quit.  After  all,  with  our 
much  vaunted  superior  civilization,  can  the  gems  of  Sossini  or 
Beethoven  do  more  for  us  ? 

Hardly  a  greater  disappointment  could  befall  the  Persians  than 
wet  weather  on  the  thirteenth  day  after  the  twenty-first  of 
March,  as  it  is  considered  very  unlucky  to  remain  in  the  house. 

The  sentimental  citizens  indulge  in  a  little  rurality,  and 
organize  pleasure  parties  to  repair  to  the  gardens  that  are  always 
to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  all  Persian  towns.  These 
gardens,  which  look  like  oases  in  the  desert,  are  planted  with 
many  sorts  of  fruit  trees ;  and  the  townsfolk  like  to  see  for  them- 
selves whether  the  spring  has  redeemed  her  promise  of  yielding 
her  increase  ungrudgingly. 
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Truly  a  wonderful  change  has  taken  place  in  the  aspect  of 
nature  during  these  last  few  days ;  from  winter  to  spring  in  these 
regions  is  but  a  step,  and  such  a  marvellously  rapid  one  that  it 
seems  almost  by  enchantment.  Vegetation,  which  has  lain  dor- 
mant for  so  many  months,  is  quickened  intx>  life  by  a  week's  glad 
sunshine. 

The  faint  and  shadowy  green  which  appeared  upon  the  slopes  is 
now  rich  juicy  grass ;  the  trees  are  full  of  buds  and  blossoms, 
which  in  their  turn  will  produce  an  abundance  of  firuit  when 
the  childhood  of  the  Persian  year  has  developed  into  glorious 
maturity.  Even  many  parts  of  the  desert  plain  surrounding  the 
city  have  their  gift  of  wild  flowers,  "  for  lo !   the  winter  is  past !  " 

The  brief  hours  of  relaxation  have  too  rapidly  hurried  by,  and 
the  thirteenth  day  closes  amid  the  regrets  of  every  Persian,  for 
with  it  ends  the  cycle  of  festivities,  and  business  regains  the  upper 
hand.  Who  can  tell  the  number  of  sighs  breathed  forth — sighs 
of  regret  for  past  pleasure  rather  than  for  the  time  that  has  fled  ? 

Among  the  fair,  inane  daughters  of  the  East,  a  thousand 
pities  are  felt  that  the  new  year  does  not  come  round  oftener,  to 
permit  the  more  frequent  indulgence  in  their  gaieties  and  holiday- 
making,  and  to  aflford  a  golden  opportunity  of  displaying  their 
fine  new  clothes. 
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"  T)ON  Boir,  Petite,"  said  a  cheery  voice ;  and  an  old  lady  put  her 
Jj  head,  one  summer  evening,  into  a  small,  meagrely-furnished 
bedroom  on  the  fifth  itage  of  a  tall  house  in  the  Koenig  Strasse, 
Stuttgart,  Wtirtemberg, 

A  young  girl,  standing  by  an  open  window,  watching  sunset 
effects  in  the  long,  narrow,  picturesque  street,  turned  quickly  at 
the  sound.  She  was  a  pretty  girl,  Frances  Burnet  by  name,  with 
a  slight,  elegant  figure,  a  lively,  intelligent  face,  large  grey  eyes, 
and  a  quantity  of  red-brown  hair. 

"  Good  evening,  and  welcome,  madame,"  she  exclaimed  with  a 
bright  smile,  and  in  French,  spoken  with  a  decided  English 
accent. 

The  new-comer,  an  old  lady,  with  straight  brown  hair,  sprinkled 
with  grey,  laid  a  wrinkled  hand  caressingly  on  the  girl's  head,  and 
looked  down  on  her  with  the  sweetest  and  kindest  of  blue  eyes. 

"  You  are  better,  my  child  ?  " 

"  I  am  quite  well,  madame.  The  doctor  told  me  this  morning 
that  all  fear  of  infection  was  over.  You  will  let  me  join  you  in 
the  salon  to-morrow  ?  ^ — pleadingly. 

"  Only  too  willingly,  chirie.  We  have  been  diaoUa  without  you 
— ^all  of  us.  My  husband  was  saying  only  this  evening  how  glad 
he  should  be  to  see  you  amongst  us  again." 

Frances  Burnet  was  boarder  under  the  roof  of  the  old  lady  and 
her  husband,  Madame  and  Monsieur  Norele.  She  had  come  to 
Stuttgart  for  instruction  in  music,  French  and  German,  with  a 
view  of  ultimately  gaining  her  livelihood  by  teaching.  The  girl 
belonged  on  the  mother's  side  to  a  &mily  of  some  consequence, 
and  of  large  wealth,  in  the  North  of  England — none  the  less,  en 
that  account,  was  she  dependent  on  her  own  exertions.  Her 
mother  had  irretrievably  offended  her  own  relations  by  marriage 
with  a  poor  man  of  social  position  inferior  to  her  own ;  she  died 
within  a  few  years  of  that  marriage,  and,  two  years  before  this 
story  opens,  Frances'  father  followed  his  wife.  The  girl's  existence 
was  ignored  by  her  rich  grandfather ;  she  found,  at  her  father's 
death,  that  her  sole  possession  in  the  world  was  a  sum  of  money 
under  two  hundred  pounds.  It  was  after  consultation  with  the 
few  English  acquaintances  who  were  qualified  to  give  her  advice 
that  she  had,  with  the  aid  of  this  money,  gone  to  Germany,  and 
established  herself  with  the  Noreles.    The  result,  so  far,  had  been 
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almost  unmixed  happiness  for  herself.  At  once  she  had  found 
friends.  Monsieur  Norele,  who,  like  his  wife,  was  a  French  Swiss, 
held  the  post  of  French  professor  to  the  principal  scholastic  insti- 
tutions in  Stuttgart,  and  to  the  Wtirtemberg  royal  family ;  he  was 
a  man  of  intellectual  power,  of  a  high  sense  of  rectitude,  and  of  a 
fine,  if  somewhat  stem,  character ;  fVances  respected  and  admired 
him  exceedingly.  His  wife  was  all  £[entleness  and  indulgence — a 
charming  old  lady,  with  a  loving,  cnildlike  nature,  and  a  faith — 
actually  unshaken  by  an  experience  of  over  fifty  years — in  all  the 
world.  Her  heart  had  gone  out  to  the  foreigner  and  the  orphan, 
whom  circumstances  had  placed  under  her  care.  Frances  looked 
upon  her,  and  with  good  reason,  as  a  second  mother. 

On  the  evening  when  we  find  the  old  lady  and  her  charge  to- 
gether, the  girl  was  recovering  from  a  slight  attack  of  measles, 
which,  by  reason  of  its  infectious  character,  had  kept  her  prisoner 
for  a  fortnight  in  her  own  room. 

Madame  Norele  seated  herself  on  a  capacious  sofa,  covered  with 
some  woollen  material  in  dingy  red  ;  she  adjusted  a  pair  of  specta- 
cles, and  produced  firom  her  pocket  a  sock  to  be  "  re-footed,"  a 
pair  of  knitting  needles,  and  a  ball  of  grey  worsted. 

"  It  is  Thursday — our  evening  for  cards,  as  you  will  remember, 
petite^  she  said,  knitting  briskly.  **  Only  Monsieur  Scherer  came ; 
and  truly  it  seems  a  pity  to  take  up  indoor  amusements  on  these 
lovely  summer  evenings.  Monsieur  Scherer  has  been  telling  us 
our  fortunes  on  the  cards.  Now  he  has  begun  a  game  of  dominoes 
with  my  husband,  and  I  slipped  away  to  you,  fearing  that  you 
might  be  dull." 

"  And  what  is  Monsieur  Henri  doing  ? — he  came  to  Stuttgart 
this  morning,  did  he  not  ?  "  The  girft  face  was  turned  away  as 
she  spoke ;  she  looked  down  again  into  the  street,  where  evening 
shadows  were  deepening  and  lengthening,  and  where  lights  were 
beginning  to  twinkle  out  in  casements  opposite. 

"  Henri ! — ^yes,  he  is  here,  and  he  is  to  stay  till  Saturday.  I 
left  him  reading  his  newspaper ;  he  never  plays  cards  now,  you 
know.  Sometimes  I  think  that  he  laughs  in  his  sleeve  at  Mon- 
sieur Scherer  and  his  fortune-telling.  But" — pursing  up  her 
lips  and  assuming  a  mysterious  expression — "  I  do  not  laugh- 
not  I.  Monsieur  Scherer  has  told  me  " — madame  picked  up  a 
fallen  stitch — "  some  strange  things  to-night.  He  said  that  I  had 
something  on  my  mind — something  important — which  even  my 
husband  did  not  know.  And  " — with  a  wise  little  nod,  as  of  some 
secret  knowledge — "  he  was  quite  right— only  think !  " 

"  Something  on  your  mind,  madame  !  It  has  " — Frances  closed 
the  window  and  took  a  low  seat  by  the  old  lady's  side — "  to  do 
with  Monsieur  Henri,  then,  I  guess." 

Monsieur  Henri  was  Madame  Norele's  only  son.  He  was  bom 
in  Germany,  and  at  an  early  age  had  entered  the  Grerman  army; 
amiable,  impulsive,  possessed  of  a  singularly  winning,  but  un- 
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stable  character,  he  had  not  always  been  able  to  steer  clear  of  in- 
jurious influences  by  which  he  was  surrounded  in  his  professional 
career.  Some  three  years  ago,  when  he  had  just  obtained  his 
captaincy,  he  found  himself  confronted  with  large  gambling  debts, 
which  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  him  to  pay.  In  this  strait 
his  father  came  to  his  aid.  Moved,  possibly,  by  pride,  and  by  a 
stem  sense  of  duty,  rather  than  by  aflFection  for  his  son,  the  old 
Stuttgart  professor  paid  the  debts  to  the  last  farthing,  out  of  his 
own  hardly-earned  savings,  but  he  did  so  only  on  one  severe  con- 
dition : — Captain  Norele  must  leave  the  armv  and  his  unwisely 
selected  friends  at  once,  and  for  ever.  As  for  nimself,  the  call  for 
money  came  very  hardly  upon  him.  He  had  to  relinquish  a  long- 
cherished  hope — which  had  just  seemed  near  realization — of 
retiring  from  active  life  and  living  on  his  means ;  he  even  increased 
the  number  of  his  pupils,  and  settled  down  with  a  silent  and 
rather  grim  recognition  of  the  inevitable,  to  a  life  more  laborious 
and  plodding  than  of  old.  Madame  Norele  reduced  the  expenses 
of  her  household,  and  looked  about  her  for  boarders,  who  might  bring 
her  in  a  profit  of  some  marks  monthly.  At  present  her  house  was 
empty,  but  for  Frances,  whose  circumstances  precluded  anything 
like  liberal  remuneration  for  board  and  lodging ;  but  the  unoccu- 
pied rooms  were  not  likely  to  remain  vacant  long.  Henri,  mean- 
while, had  been  established  by  his  father  on  a  lonely  farm,  called 
Fuchshof  (The  Fox's  Court),  lying  amid  high  bleak  hills  and  desolate 
romantic  country,  about  forty  miles  from  Stuttgart.  The  young 
man's  life  there  was  verv  solitary,  and  it  seemed  the  more  so 
from  it-s  contrast  with  the  old  life  with  the  regiment.  Henri 
Norele  was  essentially  social — ^a  man  of  many  accomplishments, 
of  easy,  courteous  manners,  and  of  a  clinging,  affectionate  nature. 
He  accepted  his  uncongenial  position  meekly,  with  an  ashamed 
sense  that  it  exceeded  his  deserts,  and  he  performed  his  new 
duties  as  a  farmer  with  praiseworthy  punctuality,  if  with  little 
enthusiasm.  Occasionally  he  went  over  to  the  old  home  for  a 
day,  or  couple  of  days;  his  &ther  received  him  with  formal 
politeness,  but  with  no  trace  of  parental  affection ;  the  professor 
had  never  forgiven  his  son's  extravagance.  His  mother,  on  the 
contrary,  was  always  overjoyed  to  see  him  ;  he  was  her  idol,  the 
pride  of  her  heart ;  she  would  have  held  no  sacrifice  too  great  to 
make,  or,  when  made,  to  forget  for  his  dear  sake.  "Henri 
has  been  steadiness  itself,  in  that  dreary  Fuchshof,"  she  said  some- 
times to  her  husband,  pleading,  with  tears  in  her  sweet  eyes,  for 
a  warmer  welcome  for  her  son.  The  professor  listened  in  obdurate 
silence. 

"  You  have  no  cause  for  anxiety  about  Monsieur  Henri  ?  "  asked 
Frances  Burnet. 

Madame  Norele  looked  up.  Frances'  suspicion  seemed  to  her 
as  amazingly  shrewd,  as  Monsieur  Scherer's  deduction  from  the 
position  of  certain  cards^had  been  talented.     She  put  down  her 
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work  and  patted  it  thonghtfullj ;  her  mind  was  divided  between 
her  desire  to  make  a  ccmfidant  and  her  sense  of  the  wisdom  of 
reserve.    Communicativeness  finally  triumphed  over  prudence. 

"  I  will  tell  you  all  about  the  affair,"  the  old  lady  said  at  last, 
with  a  sigh  of  relief;  the  keeping  of  a  secret  was  as  irksome  to 
her  as  to  the  veriest  child.  Then,  taking  off  her  spectacles  and 
laying  aside  her  knitting,  she  began  m  a  confidential  tone: 
"Ever  since  I  went  to  Fuchshof  a  month  ago — ^you  will  remember 
my  visit,  Mdualein^ — {Mduslein — little  mouse — was  one  of 
madame's  pet  names  for  Frances) — "  I  have  had  my  poor  Henri 
much  upon  my  mind.  It  was  hay-harvest  then ;  Henri  worked 
hard — far  too  hard — all  day  long ;  and  in  the  evening  there  was 
no  amusement  for  him  but  his  piano,  which  he  waff  too  tired  to 
play.  He  did  not  complain — Henri  never  complains — but  I  be- 
came more  than  ever  convinced  that  the  present  state  of  things 
could  not  go  on  for  him.  I  saw,  in  fact,  that  it  was  my  clear 
duty,  on  my  return  to  Stuttgart,  to  find  a  wife,  to  relieve  the 
tedium  of  his  life." 

"  A  wife ! "  Frances  hurriedly  took  up  a  piece  of  needlework 
firom  a  table  near  and  bent  her  head  low  over  it. 

"  Yes,  dear,  and  I  have  not " — with  a  complacent  smile — **  let 
the  grass  grow  under  my  feet,  I  can  tell  you.  I  have  only,  as 
you  know,  been  home  a  month,  and  I  think  I  may  say  that  the 
lady  is  found." 

"  Found ! "  The  girl  echoed  the  word  in  a  voice  unlike  her 
own  ;  she  did  not  raise  her  head. 

"  Well,  yes  ;  the  final  arrangements  are  not  made,  but  I  don't 
think  that  they  are  likely  to  fall  through  now.  By-the-by, 
Mdvslein^ — Madame  Norele  laid  her  hand  on  the  girl's  arm — 
"  as  you  are  to  join  us  to-morrow,  you  will  see  the  lady;  I  have 
invited  her  to  the  sowperr 

"What  is  her  name,  madame?  And — and — does  Monsieur 
Henri  admire  her  very  much  ?  " 

"  Her  name  is  Clara  Bauer.     Henri  has  not  seen  her  yet." 

"Not  seen  her!"  Frances  opened  her  bewildered  grey  eyes 
very  wide. 

"  No,  dear ;  he  is  to  be  introduced  to  her  to-morrow." 

"  To-morrow !  Oh,  I  had  forgotten  " — with  a  flash  of  sudden 
comprehension — "your  French  system  of  making  marriages. 
In  my  country  men  claim  and  exercise" — drily — "a  right  of 
choosing  their  own  wives." 

**  Why,  yes ;  so  I  have  heard.  The  English  waysr— excuse  me, 
'pdite — seem  to  us  a  little  droll.  Young  people" — sagely — 
"are  not  likely  to  choose  so  wisely  for  themselves  as  their  parents 
would  choose  for  them." 

There  was  no  answer. 

"  It  has  been  rather  difficult,"  the  old  lady  went  on,  "  to  pro- 
vide a  wife  in  all  respects  suitable  for  Henri.    I^'speak  candidly. 
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it  is  not  every  one  who  would  live  in  such  an  out-of-the-way 
place  as  Fuchshof.  One  or  two  parents  to  whom  I  paid  my 
addresses,  and  who  had  a  high  opinion  of  Henri  personally, 
hesitated  to  accept  his  home  for  their  daughters.  Then  there 
was  the  question  of  a  dot  Henri  cannot  afford  to  marry  unless 
his  wife  has,  at  least,  some  money  of  her  own.  At  one  time  I 
had  set  my  heart  upon  Matilda  Moser,  Professor  Moser^s  daughter, 
for  my  son ;  but  her  father  and  I  could  not  come  to  terms  about 
the  dot  But  perhaps  upon  the  whole  " — the  old  lady  put  her 
head  on  one  side  and  assumed  a  judicial  air — *'  Clara  Bauer  is, 
under  the  circumstances,  a  more  suitable  JiaTicSe.  She  is  not 
handsome,  like  Matilda,  and  she  is  not  at  all  accomplished,  but 
she  has  plenty  of  common  sense  and  an  excellent  heart,  and  then, 
too,  she  is  used  to  life  in  a  farmhouse.  Her  father — ^who,  by-the- 
by,  will  make  her  a  satisfactory  provision  in  the  event  of  her 
marriage — till  lately  had  a  farm  near  the  Black  Forest,  and  he 
tells  me  that  Clara  developed  there  a  real  talent  for  the  manage- 
ment of  poultry,  and  that  she  understands  dairy  work  and  bread- 
baking  thoroughly.  You  see,  petitCy  when  one  arrives  at  my 
age  one  learns  to  look  at  the  practical,  rather  than  the  ornamen- 
tal in  life." 

••Yes,  I  daresay,"  absently.  ••And  Monsieur  Henri  falls  in 
with  your  proposals,  madame  ?  " 

**  Well,  to  tell  the  truth,  Henri  says  very  little  upon  the  mat- 
ter. It  goes  to  my  heart  sometimes  to  find  him  so  quiet  and 
subdued — so  different  from  his  old  self  of  three  years  ago.  He 
never  now  objects  to  any  plan  made  for  him  by  his  father  or 
myself.  But,  indeed,  why  should  he  object  to  anything  which 
I  propose  ?  He  knows  well  enough  that  his  happiness  is  the  ob^ 
ject  of  my  life." 

Here  the  conversation  dropped.  Frances  stitched  away  in 
silence,  and  madame  fell  into  a  vein  of  meditation.  The  old 
lady's  thoughts  had  reference,  to  quote  her  own  words,  to  the 
practical  in  life;  they  revolved,  jost  now,  round  the  little  sup- 
per, at  which  Clara  was  to  be  guest  to-morrow.  Could  Babette, 
madame  pondered,  be  trusted  to  make  the  green-corn  soup? 
There  must  be  a  potato  salad — whatever  else  was  lacking — and  a 
dish  of  maccaroni — Henri  had  especially  liked  maccaroni  ever 
since  his  visit,  some  years  ago,  to  Italy.  And  the  favourite 
apricot  conserves  of  •*  la  petite^  must  be  produced,  to  do  honour 
to  her  return  to  the  family  circle. 

In  the  midst  of  madame's  housewifely  ruminations  there  came 
a  knock  at  the  door. 

••  Herein/^  responded  Frances ;  and  Babette — a  short,  thickset 
servant-girl  with  a  sunburnt  face  and  thin  fair  hair,  made  thinner 
by  her  practice  of.  carrying  water-pitchers  and  other  heavy  bur- 
dens on  her  hea4t--entered  the  room.  For  the  "  Frau  Professor  " 
she  had  a  message,  and  for  the  •^  Fraulein  "  a  letter,  which  had 
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come  by  the  evening  post ;  she  told  the  former  that  the  Herr 
Soberer  was  about  to  leave,  and  that  he  waited  to  pay  his 
respects  to  his  hostess;  before  the  latter  she  laid  an  envelope 
with  a  deep  border  of  black. 

"  I  will  come  to  Herr  Scherer  in  a  minute,  Babette,"  said  the 
old  lady.  **  Good-night,  ma  chSrie;  sleep  well,"  she  added, 
turning  to  Frances.  "  Ah !  "  she  exclaimed  after  surveying  her 
companion's  fsu^e,  and  she  put  her  arm  about  the  girl,  '^  how 
weary  you  look,  my  little  one  ! — very  weary  and  pale.  I  have 
tired  you  with  my  chatter — ^and  no  wonder.  Ma  foi  /  I  do 
not  gain  discretion  with  my  years.  I  should  have  remembered 
that  you  were  still  weak  from  the  eflfects  of  your  illness." 

"  Don't  trouble  about  me,  madame ;  I  am  not  tired.  And  it 
was  very  good  of  you  to  give  me  your  confidence."  Frances  lifted 
her  face  to  be  kissed. 

The  kiss  was  warmly  given. 

"  See  here,  petite,  you  don't  look  at  your  letter — an  English 
letter,  too." 

The  girl  took  up  the  envelope  and  turned  it  over  in  her 
hands.  "  The  postmark  is  Welmerton  ;  that  is  the  name  of  my 
grandfather  Sir  Leonard  Fairbanks'  place,  in  Cumberland,"  she 
said.  "  I  suppose  " — carelessly — "  as  the  letter  is  on  mourning 
paper  that  it  comes  to  tell  me  of  Aunt  Sarah's  death ;  she  has 
been  ailing  for  years." 

" Death!     OA,  Tna pauvre petite ! " 

"  The  news  will  not  greatly  aflfect  me,  madame.  I  have  never 
seen  my  Aunt  Sarah  in  all  my  life.  She  was  my  mother's 
sister ;  and,  for  mercenary  reasons  of  her  own,  she  encouraged — 
or  so  my  fether  told  me — my  grandfather  in  his  displeasure  with 
my  parents.  Neither  she  nor  my  grandfather  have  ever  taken 
the  smallest  notice  of  my  existence." 

"  The  loss  was  their  own,"  returned  madame,  stroking  the 
girl's  hair.  Then,  with  another  good-night  kiss,  she  took  her 
leave. 

Frances,  when  she  was  left  alone,  did  not  at  once  open  her 
letter.  She  threw  up  the  window  and  looked  out  upon  the  night. 
Some  soldiers  passed  the  house,  talking  and  laughing  in  gay 
chorus.  Frances  looked  after  them  mechanically ;  she  was  think- 
ing intensely — thinking  of  the  French  mode  of  contracting 
marriages,  of  Madame  Norele,  of  Monsieur  Henri,  and  of  the 
unknown  Clara  Bauer.  "I  wonder  what  Fraulein  Bauer  is^  like,** 
she  said  to  herself,  as  she  turned  from  the  window  at  last  and 
began  her  preparations  for  bed. 

The  girl's  curiosity  was  soon  to  be  gratified.  On  the  following 
day,  a  little  before  six  o'clock — which  early  hour  was  the  time  for 
the  Noreles'  evening  meal — Frances  made  her  appearance  in  the 
aaloriy  where  f^raulein  Bauer  was  expected.  The  salon  was  a  large 
room,  with  three  French  windows,  looking  out  upon  the  Koenig 
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Strasse ;  it  liad  a  polished  wooden  floor,  a  big  porcelain  steve,.  an 
enormous  80&,  a  round  table,  an  armoire^  a  number  of  rush- 
bottomed  chairs,  and  two  arm-chairs  of  statelier  dimensions  and 
material.  Madame  Norele  was  bustling  about  in  the  kitchen, 
giving  final  instructions  to  Babette ;  the  only  occupants  of  the 
room,  when  Frances  entered  it,  were  the  "  Herr  Professor "  and 
his  son. 

^*  If  it  is  not  mademoiselle  !  I  am  delighted  to  see  her  again,'* 
exclaimed  Monsieur  Norele,  a  tall,  thin,  erect  old  man  with  grey 
hair,  brushed  back  from  his  forehead,  a  clever  face,  and  a  fine 
manner ;  he  rose  and  held  out  both  his  hands  to  Frances  in  token 
of  welcome. 

" tPai  rhoTmeur  de  voua  saluevy  madeTnoiselley*  said  Monsieur 
Henri,  in  more  conventional  phrase  and  with  a  formal  little  bow ; 
but  his  voice  had  an  earnest,  eager  ring,  and  he  turned  a  pair  of 
blue  eyes  upon  Frances  with  a  bright  smile — his  mother's  smile. 

Henri  Norele  was  a  tall,  soldierly-looking  man,  with  a  bronzed 
complexion,  regular  features,  and  thick,  short  brown  hair.  The 
combination  of  those  blue  eyes  of  his  with  his  dark  hair  and  skin 
was  peculiarly  attractive;  it  gave  to  his  face  almost  a  boyish 
charm.  His  voice  was  low  and  pleasant,  and  his  manner  towards 
ladies  full  of  quiet  deference. 

Frances  Burnet  looked  her  best  to-night.  Evening  dress,  strictly 
so  called,  was  worn  only  on  very  rare  occasions  at  the  Noreles' ; 
but  the  girl  had  put  on  her  Sunday  attire,  a  dress  of  some  soft 
white  woollen  material ;  her  single  decoration  was  a  crimson 
rose,  bought  for  a  few  coppers  at  a  flower  stall  in  the  Koenig 
Strasse. 

The  restlessness  of  anticipation  was,  more  or  less,  on  each 
member  of  the  little  party ;  it  was  a  relief  to  suspense  when  foot- 
steps were  heard  ascending  the  stone  staircase  of  the  house,  and 
when  the  bell  at  the  door  leading  to  the  fifth  Stage  rang  softly. 
In  a  few  minutes  Madame  Norele,  her  face  flushed  with  a  sort  of 
triumphant  excitement,  entered  the  room,  leading  a  young  girl 
by  the  arm.  Necessary  introductions  were  gone  through,  with 
grave  politeness  on  the  part  of  the  professor  and  his  son,  and  with 
evident  bashfiilness  on  that  of  the  visitor.  Frances  inspected  the 
new-comer  with  no  little  interest.  Fraulein  Bauer  was  a  short, 
clumsily-proportioned  damsel,  with  a  broad,  homely,  not  ill-look- 
ing, but  commonplace  face,  very  light  blue  eyes,  rather  undefined 
features,  and  a  quality  of  elaborately-braided  flaxen  hair.  She 
wore  an  ill-fitting  dress  of  over-brilliant  blue  silk,  with  gold 
coloured  buttons  ;  round  her  neck  was  a  huge  collar  of  imitation 
lace.  Her  appearance,  probably,  was  not  her  strong  point,  and  yet 
she  looked  a  thoroughly  good  girl — not  over  intellectual,  but 
modest,  and  kind,  and  staunch.  At  the  present  moment  she  was 
not  seen  to  her  greatest  advantage ;  she  was  highly  nervous,  and 
her  nervousness  resulted  in  an  accession  of  native  awkwardness. 
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At  last  supper  was  announced.  Henri,  instructed  by  his 
mother,  gave  his  arm  to  Fraulein  Bauer,  and  led  her  into  the 
dining-room,  a  long  narrow  room  opening  out  from  the  salon. 
His  manner  towards  her  was  perfectly  natural  and  respectful,  as  it 
would  have  been  to  any  lady,  or  to  any  woman,  in  whose  company 
he  chanced  to  find  himself. 

**  Don't  catch  the  Fraulein's  accent,  whatever  else  you  do  or  leave 
undone,"  whispered  the  professor,  as  he  followed  with  Frances ; 
"  it's  Swabian—  and  atrocious." 

Madame  was  in  her  element,  dispensing  the  good  things  of  her 
table,  and  beaming  re-assurance  upon  Clara  and  congratulation 
upon  Henri.  She  did  her  best,  too,  to  promote  conversation,  but 
met,  in  this  respect,  with  only  limited  success.  Henri  addressed 
occasional  observations  or  questions  to  his  neighbour,  Fraulein 
Bauer,  but  they  elicited  only  monosyllabic  answers ;  and  neither 
the  professor  nor  the  English  girl  seemed  disposed  to  talk.  When 
the  meal  was  over,  madame  proposed  an  expedition  to  her  garden 
— a  plot  of  ground  half  vineyard,  half  fruit  and  flower  garden,  at 
the  top  of  one  of  the  hills  which  surround  the  town  of  Stuttgart. 
The  proposition  met  with  general  approval,  and  was  quickly  acted 
upon.  Monsieur  Norele  alone  excusing  himself  from  joining  the 
party,  on  the  ground  of  a  half  promise  to  look  in  upon  Monsieur 
Scherer  for  a  game  of  dominoes. 

*'  I  will  send  old  Catherine  on  in  advance  with  coflfee  pot  and 
cups ;  we  will  have  coffee  in  the  summer-house,"  said  the  old  lady, 
bustling  out  to  give  orders  to  Catherine,  an  old  dame  who  had 
come  in  to  help  Babette.  In  a  surprisingly  short  space  of  time 
madame  and  her  three  charges  were  seated  in  a  rough  summer- 
house,  looking  out,  through  clustering  roses,  upon  a  walled  garden, 
upon  vines  and  fruit  trees  and  perennial  flowers — the  latter  assert- 
ing themselves  among  rough  grass.  The  view  from  the  garden 
of  the  wooded  hills  encirling  Stuttgart,  and  of  the  picturesque 
town  below,  with  its  tall  houses,  its  trees,  and  churches,  and 
theatre,  and  Boyal  Palace,  was  very  charming.  The  weather,  too, 
was  glorious,  and  the  air  full  of  fragant  scents.  Frances  felt  to 
the  full  the  beauty  of  the  evening  as,  when  the  impromptu  meal 
was  over,  she  sat  under  the  trees,  her  hands  clasped  round  her 
knee,  her  broad-brimmed  hat  lying  on  the  ground  beside  her,  and 
her  loose  brown  hair  blowing  about  her  forehead.  But  the  beauty 
gave  her  little  sense  of  enjoyment.  She  remembered  another 
evening  in  that  garden,  about  a  fortnight  ago,  when  she  had  been 
far  brighter  and  happier — when  Madbme  Norele  and  Monsieur 
Henri  had  been  her  only  companions,  when  Henri  had  gathered 
her  a  lap  full  of  cherries  and  roses,  and  when  she  had  sung  English 
songs  to  her  uncomprehending  but  admiring  audience  of  two. 

The  evening  air  seemed  conducive  to  meditation.  Madame,  like 
Frances,  was  lost  in  a  reverie.  With  her  eyes  resting  on  Henri 
and  Clara,  she  fell  to  recalling  the  days  of  her  youth  at  Neuchatel, 
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when  she  and  her  near  neighbour  and  admirer,  young  Norele, 
had  grown  up  together  to  manhood  and  womanhood ;  she  lived 
over  again  the  early  days  of  her  marriage ;  she  dwelt  on  Henri's 
babyhood  and  boyhood,  and  on  the  time  of  his  entering  the  army ; 
she  saw,  once  more,  in  her  mind's  eye  the  goodly  dream  castle 
of  her  hopes  concerning  his  military  career  shivered  to  the 
ground.  Then  her  thoughts  passed  to  the  saddest  time  of  her 
life,  when  Henri  lay  dangerously  ill  of  a  fever  brought  on  by  the 
anxiety  of  his  debts  and  losses,  and  when  she  had  watched  by  his 
side,  through  two  days  and  nights  of  terrible  suspense,  praying 
from  the  depths  of  her  agonized  mother's  heart  that  the  ban 
DieWj  in  whose  merciful  hands  were  life  and  death,  would  have  pity 
on  her  darling,  '^  and  not  on  him  only,  but  on  her  also,  lest  she 
should  have  sorrow  upon  sorrow."  The  prayer  had  been  answered ; 
her  boy  was  restored  to  health.  And  now,  marriage,  and — or  so 
his  mother  fondly  trusted — ^a  peaceful,  if  not  a  distinguished, 
future  lay  before  him.  Concerning  his  wife's  future,  Madame 
Norele  had  no  misgivings  ;  her  Henri,  she  proudly  believed,  was 
calculated  to  make  any  woman  happy.  He  had  been  weak ;  and 
his  weakness  had  brought  sorrow  on  himself  and  others,  but  he 
had  never  been  intentionally  wicked;  he  had  the  kindest  of 
hearts,  and,  guided  by  the  loving  counsel  of  a  wise  wife,  he  would 
not  again  stray  from  the  path  of  rectitude  and  prudence. 

"  Shall  we  be  moving  home,  mother  ?  "  asked  Henri ;  "  the  sun 
is  already  low."  He  was  not  looking  at  his  mother  as  he  spoke, 
nor  at  the  sinking  sun,  but  at  Frances,  who  sat  still  in  the  same 
position,  under  the  trees,  her  curls  falling  over  her  forehead,  the 
sunlight  illumining  her  pretty,  pale  face. 

**As  you  please,  dear,  or  rather,"  correcting  herself  quickly, 
**  as  the  Fraulein  pleases." 

In  a  few  minutes  the  party  started  on  their  return  journey. 
Henri  and  Clara  descended  the  hill,  ahead ;  Madame  and  Frances 
foUowed  at  a  more  leisurely  pace.  Henri  walked  on  with  quick 
soldierly  tread,  bending  his  head  now  and  again  to  speak  to  his 
companion;  it  seemed  to  Frances  that  conversation  between 
himself  and  the  Fraulein  Bauer  had  at  length  become  quite 
animated.  When  the  tovm,  with  its  irregular  streets  and  its  long 
lines  of  twinkling  lights,  was  reached,  madame  quickened  her 
pace  to  join  the  young  people;  a  pause  was  made  before  a 
milliner's  shop  at  the  comer  of  a  street;  Clara  interested 
herself,  or  affected  to  interest  herself,  in  a  contemplation  of  the 
iiEishions ;  madame  joined  her  inspection  ;  then  there  came  a 
timid  touch  on  Frances'  arm,  and  presently  the  English  girl  had 
turned  the  comer  of  the  street,  and  was  walking  along  a  narrow 
bye  lane,  by  Henri's  side.  **May  I  walk  with  you  the  little  way 
that  remains  before  we  reach  home  ?  "  the  young  man  had  asked 
softly ;  '*  I  have  hardly  had  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  you  all 
the  evening." 
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"  Madame  will  not  go  this  way ;  she  did  not  see  us  leave  her, 
did  she?"  said  Frances  hesitatingly, 

"  No,  she'll  turn  down  the  Ludwig  Strasse,  sure  enough.  But 
this  street  will  take  us  home  as  quickly  as  hers.  And — and — I 
fimcy  that  Fraulein  Bauer  is  anxious  to  say  a  few  words  in  private 
to  my  mother." 

Somehow  Henri's  professed  knowlege  of,  and  interest  in,  the 
Fraulein's  wishes  grated  on  Frances'  ear.  "  Am  I  to  congratulate 
you,  monsieur  ?  "  she  asked  rather  shortly. 

**  Congratulate  me  ?  "  Henri  directed  a  quick  glance  of  inquiry 
towards  his  companion.  **  Oh,"  he  said  in  a  tone  of  discovery, 
and  he  flushed  very  red  under  his  dark  skin,  "  my  mother  has 
told  you  her  plan — with  regard — to^to  Fraulein  Bauer  and 
myself." 

"  Yes ;  she  has  told  me.   Am  I  to  congratulate  you,  monsieur?  " 

Henri  hesitated.  "No,"  he  exclaimed  at  length,  "there  is  no 
case  for  congratulation,  mademoiselle." 

"No  case?" 

"  I  will  tell  you  all  about  the  matter,  if  you  will  let  me,  and  if 
you  care  to  hear,"  the  young  man  went  on.  His  voice  sank  low, 
and  his  eyes  were  on  the  ground,  as  he  began  his  narration. 
"  My  mother  had  involved  herself  in  matrimonial  negotiations 
with  Herr  Bauer  before  she  even  told  me  of  her  designs.  Then, 
it  seemed  to  me  that  matters  had  gone  too  fer  for  retreat  without 
unmanly  disregard  of  the  Fraulein's  feelings.  And  I  told  myself 
that  it  was,  in  any  case,  my  duty  to  forward  my  mother's  wishes. 
I  can  never  tell  you,  mademoiselle,  all  that  my  mother  has  been, 
and  is  to  me,  or  all  that  I  have  cost  and  owe  her.  But  it  turns 
out" — ^a  sudden  light  broke  over  the  speaker's  face — "that  the 
Fraulein  is  unwilling  to  accept  me  as  a  husband." 

"Unwillinff?" 

"Yes,  she  has  been  confiding  in  me  this  evening,  poor  child. 
It  seems  that  there  is  another  man  in  the  question — ^a  man  whom 
she  loves,  and  who  loves  her.  Her  father  approves  of  my  suit,  or 
rather,"  with  a  dry  laugh,  "  my  mother's  suit,  but  then  he  has 
an  unreasonable  prejudice  against  the  Fraulein's  lover.  I  don't 
doubt  that  it  is  unreasonable,  for  I  happen  to  know  the  man 
myself,  and  I  believe  him  to  be  a  capital  fellow.  The  Fraulein 
believes  that  her  father's  dislike  would,  in  time,  have  been  over- 
come if — if — this  offer  from  my  family  had  not  come  in  her  way. 
Under  the  circumstances,  I  have  advised  her  to  take  my  mother 
into  her  confidence,  and  to  ask  her  intercession  with  Herr  Bauer ; 
the  two  ladies  are  now,  I  suppose,  talking  over  the  matter.  My 
mother  has  the  kindest  heart  in  the  world,  and  whatever  her 
momentary  disappointment  may  be  on  my  account,  she  will 
help  the  Fraulein,  I  am  sure.  At  all  events,  negotiations  with 
Herr  Bauer,  with  regard  to  the  Fraulein  and  myself,  must  be 
broken  off." 
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There  was  silence.  A  fit  of  shyness  had  feiUen  upon  Frances ; 
not  a  word  occurred  to  her  to  say. 

Henri  came  to  a  sudden  stop.  He  bent  his  tall  figure  till  his 
face  was  on  a  level  with  Frances';  he  caught  her  hand  in  his 
and  looked  down  into  her  eyes.  The  narrow  bye  street  was 
nnfirequent<ed  and  dimly  lighted;  onlookers  or  listeners  there 
were  none. 

*•  My  wooing  must  be  done  in  my  own  person — ^in  your  own 
way— the  English  way,"  he  said,  speaking  in  an  agitated  voice 
and  with  a  quick  catch  in  his  breath.  ^'  Mademoiselle — Frances 
— ^yon  know  what  my  mother,  with  all  her  devotion  to  me,  has 
never  guessed.  You  know — ^you  must  know — that  you  are  every- 
thing  to  me;  that  I  love  you  with  all*  my  heart.  Will  you 
be  my  wife  ?  " 

"Oh,  Henri!"  Then  the  girl  broke  down.  Her  surprise  at 
the  young  man's  declaration — her  transition  firom  unconfessed 
dejection  to  sudden  joy  seemed  more  than  she  could  bear.  She 
hid  her  fauce  against  Henri's  shoulder  in  a  shower  of  tears. 

Henri  drew  his  arm  round  her,  and  pressed  his  lips  against 
her  hair. 

In  another  moment  Frances  had  extricated  herself;  she  looked 
up  to  Henri  with  an  April  fisu^e  of  smiles  and  tears.  ^'Your 
mother  said  last  night,"  she  began  when  her  composure  was 
restored,  ^'that  you  could  not  afford  to  marry  a  woman  without 
money." 

**  I  know  that  she  says  so.  But " — vehemently — "  she  is  wrong 
— I  am  sure  that  she  is  wrong.  I  know  that  under  my  manage- 
ment the  Fuchshof  &rm  can  be  made  to  bring  in  a  sufficient 
income  for  us  both — otherwise  I  could  not  ask  you  to  share  my 
life  there.  I  have  done  well  enough  hitherto,  and  now  I  have 
gained  skill  in  my  business ;  and  I  shall  work  ten  times  harder 
than  ever  when  I  have  my  wife  to  work  for.  We  will  lead  an 
industrious,  thrifty  life ; — will  we  not,  little  one  ?  I  even  hope, 
with  care,  to  be  able  to  put  by  some  marks  yearly  towards  repay- 
ing my  &ther  part,  at  least,  of  the  large  sum  which  my  folly 
and  extravagance  cost  him  three  years  ago." 

Silence  fell  upon  the  lovers.  Lost  in  delicious  thoughts  they 
walked  together  along  the  quiet  street,  through  the  fragrant 
summer  air,  to  the  professor's  door  in  the  Koenig  Strasse. 

At  the  threshold  Frances  turned  to  Henri.  "Promise  me 
something,"  she  whispered. 

"  What  shall  I  promise,  Mdualeinf" 

"  Do  not  tell  your  mother — about — about— our  engagement  to 
night;  do  not  tell  her, at  all.  I  have  a  particular  reason  for 
wishing  to  give  her  the  news  myself;  I  will  call  her  into  my 
room  at  bed-time  to  night." 

"  As  you  please." 

Frances  ran  up  the  stone  stairs  to  the  fifth  U(igej  then  she 
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honied  to  her  own  room,  unlocked  a  drawer,  and  produced  the 
black-ed^ed  letter  which  she  had  received  the  night  before^ 
and  whidi  she  had  read  before  going  to  bed. 

"  I  shall  always  remember — always — that  Henri  knew  nothing 
of  the  contents  of  this  letter  when  he  spoke  to  me,"  she  thought 
gladly,  as  she  took  the  paper  from  the  envelope  and  ran  her  eye 
again  over  the  written  lines. 

The  letter  announced  the  death,  not,  as  was  supposed,  of 
Frances'  aunt  Sarah,  but  of  her  grandfather.  Sir  Leonard  Fair- 
banks. Wonder  of  wonders — it  also  announced  that  the  old 
man — struck,  before  his  death,  with  remorse  for  his  unnatural 
treatment  of  his  daughter,  Mary  Burnet — had,  after  making  due 
provision  for  his  unmarried  daughter  Sarah,  bequeathed,  as  an 
act  of  late  reparation,  a  large  portion  of  his  property  to  Mary's 
daughter,  his  own  granddaughter,  Frances  Burnet. 

"Monsieur  Scherer,"  said  the  girl  to  herself,  and  a  merry 
twinkle  was  in  her  eye,  "made  no  mention  of  a  legacy  when 
he  told  fortunes  on  the  cards  last  night.  Madame  will  lose  faith 
in  him  now.  Madame  is  not  mercenary ;  she  has  no  wish  for 
money  for  herself.  But  she  will  be  glad — as  I  am  glad — that 
her  dear  Henri — my  dear  Henri — ^will  now  be  able  to  pay  the 
debt  which  he  owes  his  father,  and  that  he  will  be  a  rich  man 
after  all." 

ANNETTE  CALTHROP. 


A  KENTISH  PICTURE. 


Above,  unclouded  blue  of  summer  skies. 

Beneath,  the  unreaped  cornfields  lie  between 

Hop  gardens  and  the  orchards  where  unseen 

The  ripe  fruit  falls — ^with  many  a  flowery  rise 

The  vivid  colours  blend  and  harmonize 

To  form  a  study,  blue  and  brown  and  green. 

Bathed  in  the  glow  of  sunlight — such  a  scene 

As  one  Great  Artist  only  could  devise. 

And  here  the  place  to  view  it ;  this  high  hill 

Where  perftimed  winds  float  lightly  through  the  shade 

Of  dark-hued  firs,  and  heather  'neath  the  trees 

In  sovereign  pomp  of  purple  is  displayed 

To  make  a  fragrant  couch,  whereon  at  ease 

To  lie  with  grateful  heart  and  gaze  one's  fill. 

I.  J.  L. 


FIEESIDE  ENJOYMENTS. 


*  A  GOOD  servant  and  a  bad  master."  Sach  is  the  manner  in 
j9l  which  the  agency  of  combustion  is  usually  described.  The 
epigram,  however,  like  most  epigrams,  expresses  too  much  or  too 
little,  or  both.  Is  it  entirely  generous  to  regard  Fire,  when  it  does 
not  elect  to  tyrannize  over  us,  as  a  menial  ?  Can  it  not  claim  to  rise 
frequently  into  a  higher  relation  than  that  of  either  servant  or 
master,  and  demand  to  be  considered  a  friend  ?  Whether  we  choose 
to  admit  that  it  is  so  or  not  matters  little.  No  one  can  honestly 
deny  that  Fire  is  a  very  close  friend  indeed.  A  treacherous  friend, 
doubtless,  if  we  do  not  beware  of  his  vagaries,  but  a  friend  never- 
theless. We  may  regard  him  as  a  servant  when  he  is  made  to 
minister  to  our  wants :  we  certainly  shall  regard  him  as  our  master 
when  the  paternal  roof-tree  is  in  his  multi-tongued  possession. 
In  the  former  capacity  he  performs  all  sorts  of  usefrd  ends  :  in  the 
latter  he  renders  us  homeless,  if,  that  is,  he  is  so  far  merciful  as  to 
abstain  from  ruining  us  altogether.  He  will,  if  we  desire  it,  act 
always  in  a  menial  capacity :  he  will  only  act  as  a  destroyer  when 
we  are  careless  of  his  consumptive  instincts.  But  his  parts  are 
many,  and  when  we  see  him  in  his  best  and  most  sociable  mood, 
we  shaU  hardly  fail  to  agree  that  he  is  well  worthy  of  an  affec- 
tionate appellation.  He  (if,  by  the  way.  Fire  is  a  he  and  not  she, 
as  the  poet  declares)  is  our  friend  precisely  in  proportion  as  the 
weather  is  our  enemy.  To  fully  realize  this  let  us  take  an  instance. 
An  ague-nourishing  Easter  is  rampant  without  the  house,  or  the 
snow  is  falling  in  heavy  flakes :  the  sky  is  murky,  the  window- 
panes  are  frosted,  and  huge  icicles  cling  to  the  window  sills.  Every- 
thing beyond  the  four  walls  of  home  is  bleak,  miserable,  unin- 
viting. In  the  home  what  is  the  record  ?  The  fire  blazes  brightly 
and  the  flames  leap  and  dance  upward  as  though  mocking  the  ele- 
ments and  defying  them  to  do  their  worst.  Then  is  the  time  to  see 
in  what  relation  Fire  stands  to  the  members  of  the  family,  young 
and  old,  cynical  or  otherwise.  Every  one  is  scheming  to  secure  ^^  the 
most  favoured  nation"  treatment  from  the  produce  of  the  miner's 
toil.  Such  court  was  never  paid  by  swain  to  his  lady-lo^e  as  father, 
mother,  sister,  brother  pay  to  this  foundling  of  Prometheus.  The 
howling  of  the  wind  is  but  the  signal  for  the  drawing  closer  of  chairs, 
and  toes  and  noses  are  in  dangerous  proximity  to  the  seductive  flame. 
To  love  the  fireside  is  characteristic  of  mankind  the  world 
through.  The  Red  Indian  of  the  prairie,  the  weary  traveller  in  the 
wilderness,  the  Briton  alike  in  his  mansion  and  bis  hovel,  all  turn 
instinctively  to  fire  for  comfort.    And  what  wonder !    In  England 
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especially,  when  the  curtains  are  drawn  on  a  winter's  eve,  when 
every  door  in  the  house  is  as  securely  fastened  as  though  the 
burglar  rather  than  the  night  and  cold  were  feared,  and  when 
th"^  fire  is  well  banked  up,  it  must  be  a  very  chilly  nature  that  can 
fail  to  appreciate  the  pleasures  of  its  environment.  Out  in  the 
wild  plains  of  distant  lands,  even  more  forcibly  than  in  the  snug 
parlours  and  drawing-rooms  of  England,  the  attractions  of  the  blaz- 
ing log  are  experienced  equally  by  the  strong  and  the  weak,  the 
active  and  the  weary.  The  more  fierce  the  elements,  the  more 
pronounced  these  attractions  become,  and  as  the  storm  gathers  in 
strength,  man  turns  more  lovingly  to  his  fireside  for  protection. 
"  What  a  night !  ^  he  exclaims,  not  so  much  in  a  tone  of  disgust 
as  of  satisfaction  that  he  has  not  to  battle  with  it,  but  is  safely 
ensconced  by  his  own  hearth.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  not 
unnatural  if  some  persons  are  selfish  enough  to  rejoice  over  the 
broils  of  Jupiter  Pluvius,  Boreas  and  their  numerous  companions. 
Mr.  J.  R.  Lowell,  in  his  poem  on  "  The  Darkened  Mind,*'  approaches 
this  mood  when  he  says : 

*'  The  fire  is  burning  clear  and  blithely ; 
Pleasantly  whistles  the  winter  wind." 

Poets,  human  as  they  are,  have  not  been  slow  to  testify  to  the 

infinite  delights  of  the  fireside.    Mr.  Lowell  especially  has  glorified 

it,  and  in  "  A  Winter  Evening  Hymn  to  my  Fire  "  he  sings : 

'*  Beauty  on  my  hearthstone  blazing ! 
To-night  the  triple  Zoroaster 
Shall  my  prophet  be  and  master : 
To-night  will  I  pure  Magian  be, 
Hymns  to  thy  sole  honour  raising, 
While  thou  leapest  fast  and  faster 
Wild  with  self-delighted  glee, 
Or  sink'st  low  and  glowest  faintly 
As  an  aureole  still  and  saintlj^ 
Keeping  cadence  to  my  praising 
Thee !  still  thee !  and  only  thee !  " 

Mr.  Lowell  is  probably  the  greatest  of  lovers  of  the  fireside. 

Further  on  he  writes  enthusiastically  and  affectionately : 

"  What  warm  protection  dost  thou  bend 
Bound  curtamed  talk  of  friend  with  friend, 
While  the  gray  snowstorm  held  aloof 
To  softest  outline  rounds  the  roof, 
Or  the  rude  North  with  baffled  strain 
Shoulders  the  frost-starred  window  pane." 

To^this  "  elfish  daughter  of  Apollo  "  Mr.  Lowell  ascribes  many 
high  attributes.  He  describes  in  his  own  felicitous  way,  the 
perfidy  of  Prometheus,  who,  having  secured  the  "too-confiding 
little  maid  ^  in  the  net  of  his  devices  by  promises  of "  endless 
ease  "  and  "  pleasure  that  should  not  falter,"  sold  her  by  way  of 
keeping  his  promises,  into  "  endless  slavery."  But,  cries  Mr.  Lowell, 
'^we  enslave  but  cannot  tame  her."  He  then  compares  her  to 
Cinderella,  and  asks,  "  When  we  make  a  friend  of  thee  and  admit 
thee  to  the  hall,  who  could  see  in  thee  the  kitchen's  stunted 
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thrall  ?  ^  That  she  may  claim  to  have  exercised  the  inspiring  and 
enlightening  influence  which  Mr.  Lowell  accords  her  cannot  be 
open  to  question.  Before  her  whom  he  calls  "  the  earth-exiled 
daughter  of  the  Pythian  god,"  others  than  the  author  of  "The 
Biglow  Papers  ^  can  say : 

"  With  thee  I  love  to  read 
Our  braye  old  poets :  at  thy  toach  how  stirs 
Life  in  the  withered  words !  how  swift  recede 
Time's  shadows !  and  how  elows  again  ' 
Through  its  dead  mass  the  incandescent  Terse, 
As  when  upon  the  anvils  of  the  brain 
It  glittering  lay,  Cyclopically  wrought 
By  the  fast^throbbing  hammers  of  the  poet's  thought." 

To  turn  ironi  one  American  poet  to  another,  few  have  not  revelled 
with  Longfellow  in  the  glow  and  warmth  of  the  hostelry  fireside ! 
Few  have  not  joined  with  him  in  the  **  laughter  and  loud  applause" 
or  listened  with  rapt  interest  to  the  alternate  strains  of  the  violin 
and  the  "  pleasant  murmur  "  of  the  story-telling  voice,  so  happily 
described  in  **  The  Wayside  Inn  !  "  What  a  deft  picture  it  is ! 
With  what  master  fingers  he  indicates  every  variation  of  light  and 
shade  in  the  quaint  old  room  ^^  built  in  the  old  Colonial  day : " 

"  The  firelight  shedding  over  all 
The  Gplendour  of  its  ruddy  glow 
Filled  the  whole  parlour  large  and  low ; 
It  gleamed  on  wainscot  and  on  wall, 
It  touched  with  more  than  wonted  grace 
Fair  Princess  Mary's  pictured  face ; 
It  bronzed  the  rafters  over  head, 
On  the  old  spinet's  ivOry  keys 
It  played  inaudible  melodies, 
It  crowned  the  sombre  clock  with  flame, 
The  hands,  the  hours,  the  maker^s  name. 
And  painted  with  a  livelier  red 
The  landlord's  coat  of  arms  again  ; 
And  flashing  on  the  window  pane 
Emblazoned  with  its  light  and  shade 
The  jovial  rhymes  that  still  remain. 
Writ  near  a  century  affo. 
By  the  great  Major  l£>lineaux 
Whom  Hawthorne  has  immortal  made." 

Fireside  enjoyments  appealed  strongly  to  William  Cowper,  and 
were  among  the  things  which  made  .him  crown  Winter  "  King  of 
intimate  delights*"  King  of  intimate  deUghts !  a  volume  of 
social  significance  is  contained  in  that  short  phrase.  It  tells  in 
accents  unmistakable  how  keenly  sensitive  the  poet  was  to  the 
comforts  of  home  and  how  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cheery 
log  he  loved  to  confab  with  friends  and  forget  the  dreary  aspect 
of  the  external  world.  In  that  section  of  "  The  Task"  devoted  to 
"The  Winter  Evening,"  he  bids  us : 

"  Stir  the  fire  and  close  the  shutters  fast, 
Let  fall  the  curtains,  wheel  the  sofa  round. 
And  while  the  bubbling  and  loud-hissing  urn 

Throws  up  a  steamy  column,  and  the  cupe 
That  cheer  but  not  inebriate  wait  on  each, 
So  let  us  welcome  peaceful  evening  in.'* 
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Cowper  is  only  like  his  fellow-poets  in  finding  satisfaction  in  the 
glowing  hearth  and  in  loving  to  watch  the  shadows  uplifted  to  the 
ceiling,  that  dance  "  uncouthly  to  the  quivering  flame."  If  to  Mr. 
Lowell  the  whistling  winter  wind  is  a  source  of  pleasure  when  com- 
fortably seated  by  his  fireside,  to  Cowper,  as  we  know  by  his  own 
confession,  the  same  element  only  serves  "  to  endear  the  silence 
and  the  warmth  enjoyed  within.*'  Poets,  however,  have  not  by  any 
means  confined  themselves  to  singing  of  the  comforts  of  the  fire- 
side. In  their  native  kindliness  of  heart,  it  has  of  course  never 
escaped  them  that  every  one  is  not  so  blest  as  they  themselves 
may  have  been.  Sympathy  probably  is  never  so  strong  as  when 
one  is  revelling  in  the  ruddy  blaze  of  an  amply  charged  grate. 
Poets  have,  in  their  own  way,  inquired  often,  in  periods  of  meteo- 
rological bitterness,  how  live  those  unhappy  creatures  who  have  no 
roof  to  shelter  them,  nor  wherewithal  to  make  a  stand  against  any 
of  winter's  onslaughts.  The  fireless  are  better  oflf  only  than  the 
homeless,  and  what  it  is  to  linger  in  a  half  empty  room  beside  a 
quite  empty  grate  whilst  the  snow  and  firost  are  storming  every 
crevice  in  wafis  and  roof  those  alone  who  have  experienced  such 
privation  can  know,  and  even  they  cannot  describe.  No  fuel  to  feed 
the  grate  and  no  bread  to  feed  the  stomach !  It  is  a  theme  which 
may  appropriately  stir  the  poetical  imagination.  The  poet  is 
nothing  if  not  charitable,  and  the  contrast  between  the  ease  and 
luxury  of  the  rich  hearth  and  the  misery  and  suffering  of  the  poor 
has  not  been  left  to  the  socialist  alone  to  demonstrate.  Cowper 
paints  in  earnest  and  vivid  colours  the  case  of  deserving  suppliants 
at  a  time  when  ^'  the  unhealthful  East  breathes  the  spleen  and 
searches  every  bone  of  the  infirm :  *' 


*'Foor,  yet  industrioas,  modest,  quiet,  neat, 
Such  daim  compassion  in  a  night  like  this. 
And  have  a  friend  in  every  feeling  heart, 


Warm'd,  while  it  lasts,  by  labour  all  day  long 
They  brave  the  season,  and  yet  find  at  eve, 
111  clad,  and  fed  but  sparely,  time  to  cool. 
The  frugal  housewife  trembles  while  she  lights 
Her  scanty  stock  of  brushwood,  blazing  clear 
But  dying  soon  like  all  terrestrial  joys, 
The  few  small  embers  left  she  nurses  well, 
And  while  her  infant  race  with  outspread  hands 
And  crowded  knees,  sit  cowering  o'er  the  sparks. 
Retires,  content  to  quake,  so  they  be  warm'd.  " 

It  is  Shelley  who  speaks  of  winter  as  a  period  when : 

"  Among  their  children  comfortable  men 
Gather  about  great  fires  and  yet  feel  cold; 
Alas !  then,  for  the  homeless  beggar  old !  " 

The  presence  of  the  clear  burning  log,  "  sweetly  unobtrusive," 
to  adopt  Mr.  Lowell's  definition  of  it,  as  it  is,  is  an  inducement 
rather  to  reverie  than  conversation.  The  mystic  gates  of  the  past 
at  least,  if  not  of  the  future,  are  thrown  back,  and  a  retrospect  long 
as  life  itself  is  possible.  If  one  cannot  see  into  the  uncertain 
courses  of  the  time  to  come,  one  may  without  diflSculty  review  the 
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time  that  lives  only  in  memory.  The  eflFeet  of  lounging  by  the  fire- 
side will  be  different,  not  so  much  to  different  people  as  to  people  of 
different  ages.  The  elderly  will  look  back  and  decide  complacently 
or  otherwise  in  how  far  they  have  been,  through  long  periods, 
*'  Chance's  fool,"  as  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  would  put  it ;  the  young 
are  more  likely  to  sit  and  dream  of  the  happy  and  pregnant  pro- 
spect, of  ambitions  that  are  to  be  realized,  and  loves  that  are  to  be 
won.  Neither  is  it  merely  in  the  way  of  one's  own  reflections  that 
the  fireside  will  influence  us.  As  we  fix  our  eyes  on  the  soothing 
hues  of  the  coals,  a  thousand  fantastical  pictures  will  be  conjured 
up.  On  a  winter's  evening  there  is  with  many  people  no  more 
popular  amusement  than  to  trace  all  kinds  of  scenes  in  the  fire. 
Here  will  be  imagined  a  range  of  hills,  there  a  lovely  road  running 
between  patches  of  wild  country ;  now  a  cavern  whose  depths  are 
mysterious  indeed ;  now  a  living  and  moving  form.  The  ever- 
changing  aspects  harmonize  well  with  the  external  appearances  of 
nature.  If  we  will  but  go  to  it  with  a  mind  ready  to  be  pleased, 
the  fire  will  give  rise  to  suggestions  of  a  highly  entertaining  charac- 
ter. Who  would  deny  having  suddenly  at  some  time  seen  in  the 
coals  the  features  of  one  dearly  loved  perhaps,  but  who  may  have 
been  removed  from  our  midst  long  years  since  ?  There  is  a  great 
fund  of  truth  in  the  character  of  the  man  by  the  furnace,  who 
succours  the  heroine  of  "  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop  "  in  her  wander- 
ings with  her  grandfather.  When  Little  Nell  has  expressed  her  sur- 
prise at  the  manner  in  which  he  has  fixed  his  attention  on  the  fire, 
he  replies :  "  That's  my  ifriend,"  and  he  declares  earnestly  that  he 
and  the  fire  "  talk  and  think  together  all  night  long."  "It  is  like 
a  book  to  me,"  he  goes  on,  "  the  only  book  I  ever  learned  to  read, 
and  many  an  old  story  it  tells  me.  It's  music,  for  I  should  know 
its  voice  among  a  thousand,  and  there  are  other  voices  in  its  roar. 
It  has  its  pictures  too.  You  don't  know  how  many  strange  faces  and 
different  scenes  I  trace  in  the  red-hot  coals.  It's  my  memory,  that 
fire,  and  shows  me  all  my  life."  Equally  pathetic  is  his  reply  to 
Nell's  query,  "Had  you  no  mother?"  "No.  Women  work 
hard  in  these  parts.  She  worked  herself  to  death,  they  told 
me,  and  as  they  said  so  then,  the  fire  has  gone  on  saying  the  same 
thing  ever  since."  An  idea  similiar  to  this  is  illustrated  in  Mr. 
Lowell's  poem,  called  "  An  Ember  Picture : " 

*'AbI  sit  sometimes  in  the  twilight, 
And  call  back  to  life  in  the  coals, 
Old  faces  and  hopes  and  fancies. 
Long  buried  (good  rest  to  their  souls !) 

Her  face  shines  ont  in  the  embers, 

I  see  her  holding  the  light, 
And  hear  the  crunch  of  the  graTel, 

And  the  sweep  of  the  rain  that  night. 

'  Tis  a  face  that  can  never  grow  older, 

That  never  can  part  with  its  gleam, 
'  Tis  a  gracious  possession  for  ever, 

For  IS  it  not  all  a  dream  ?  " 
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One  of  Ouida's  best  stories  is  that  in  the  "Bimbi**  collec- 
tion called  "The  Niiraberg  Stove."  Few  more  touching 
testimonies  to  the  love  of  fireside  have  ever  been  printed  than 
the  account  of  little  August's  anguish  when  his  father 
announces  his  intention  to  sell  the  noble  HirschvogeL  To 
August  and  his  brothers  and  sisters,  the  stove  is  not  merely  a 
thing,  beautiful  to  gaze  and  wonder  upon ;  it  is  a  friend  to  whom 
they  run  for  warmth  and  comfort,  in  matters  of  heart  almost  as 
much  as  of  body.  In  winter  all  their  joys  are  centred  in  it ;  in 
summer  they  bedeck  it  with  moss  and  flowers.  Hirschvogel 
to  these  children  of  the  Upper  Innthal  is  veritably  a  household 
god,  and  one  cannot  feel  that  August's  frantic  pain  at  the 
prospect  of  parting  with  it  is  in  any  way  exaggerated.  "  Send 
it  away  ! "  he  cries,  boldly  but  helplessly,  as  he  stands  before  the 
cruel  parent;  "send  it  away!  our  life,  our  sun,  our  joy,  our 
comfort !  We  shall  all  die  in  the  dark  and  cold.  Sell  m€  rather ; 
sell  me  to  any  trade  or  any  pain  you  like.  But  Hirschvogel :  it 
is  like  selling  the  very  cross  from  oflf  the  altar."  How  earnestly 
the  little  man  pleads  that  the  great  work  of  Augustin  Hirschvogel 
may  not  be  allowed  to  go,  how  he  secrets  himself  inside  it  and 
how  he  lives  for  days  without  bread  or  water  in  order  to  share  the 
fate  of  his  beloved  stove,  can  only  be  thoroughly  appreciated  by 
a  perusal  of  the  story.  Ouida  has,  perhaps,  never  turned  her 
powers  to  better  purpose  than  in  this  story  of  "  The  Nurnberg 
Stove." 

It  is  not  only  personal  or  family  associations  which  cling  to 
the  fireside  in  this  land  of  Britain.  The  superstitions  of  the 
ages  hang  in  classic  profusion  around  every  bar  of  the  grate. 
Many  fire-lighters,  without  so  much  as  a  thought  on  the  subject  of 
causation,  are  still  in  the  habit  of  placing  the  poker  against  the 
top  bar,  in  the  belief  that  it  will  make  the  fire  "draw  up." 
Directly  the  flame  springs  forth  from  amid  the  volume  of  smoke 
ascending  the  chimney,  they  will  exclaim :  "  There !  I  knew  that 
would  make  the  fire  bum,"  and  if  you  were  to  remonstrate  that 
the  fire  would  have  blazed  up  just  as  quickly  without  the  poker, 
the  fact  would  be  indignantly  denied.  You  must,  we  are  told, 
not  carry  fire  out  of  the  house  on  New  Year's  Day  or  you  will  bring 
ill  luck  upon  it.  You  must  be  very  careful  that  the  fire  does 
not  die  out  on  one  side  of  the  grate  or  a  parting,  perhaps  of 
a  very  painful  character,  will  be  the  result.  Another  superstition 
in  this  connection  says  that  the  fire  burning  on  one  side  prognos- 
ticates that  those  concerned  in  mending  it  are  to  find  mates  who 
boast  only  half  the  allotted  number  of  eyes.  Young  men  and 
maidens  must  beware  of  burning  nuts  on  AH  Hallows'  eve :  such 
wilful  defiance  of  the  omens  will  surely  result  in  the  disturbance 
of  the  course  of  their  love.  Friends  of  less  than  seven  years' 
standing  will  do  well  when  visiting  to  recollect  that  to  poke  their 
host's  fire  means  misfortune  for  themselves.     Even  this  phase  of 
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firestove  fiction  has  not  escaped  the  all-ohservant  eye  of  the  poet, 
and  in  **  The  Task,"  Cowper  writes : 

"  Me  oft  has  Fancy  ludicrous  and  wild 
Soothed  with  a  waking  dream  of  hoosea,  towers, 
Trees,  churches  and  strange  visages,  express'd 
In  the  red  cinders,  while  with  poring  eye 
I  gazed,  myself  creating  what  1  saw. 
Nor  less  amused  have  I  quiescent  watch'd 
The  sooty  films,  that  play  upon  the  bars 
Pendulous,  and  foreboding  in  the  view 
Of  superstition,  prophesying  still, 
Thouf h  still  deceived,  some  strangers  near  approach. 
'Tis  thus  the  understanding  takes  repose 
In  indolent  vacuity  of  thought, 
And  sleeps  and  is  refresh 'd. 

Several  superstitions  of  the  firestove  are  recorded  in  an  excellent 
work  on  "Popular  Antiquities"  by  Mr.  John  Brand,  published  a 
few   years  ago  by  Messrs.  Chatto  and  Windus.     Among   many 
curious  traditions  appears  this  passage :  ^^  In  his  memoirs  ofDuncan 
Campbely  Defoe  refers  to  the  fire  as  affording  a  kind  of  divination 
to  the  omen-mongers,  who  see  *  swords,  guns,  castles,  churches, 
prisons,  coffins,  wedding  rings,  bags  of  money,  men  and  women  or 
coals ;  *  whatever  they  wish  or  fear  plainly  deciphered  in  the  glowing 
and  among  Nature's  secrets,  Willsford  discloses  the  following: 
When  our  common  fires  bum  with  a  pale  flame  they  presage  foul 
weather  ;  if  the  fire  makes  a  buzzing  noise  it  is  a  sign  of  tempest 
near  at  hand ;  when  the  fire  sparkles  very  much  it  is  a  sign  of 
rain;  when  pots  are  newly  taken  off  the  fire,  if  they  sparkle  (the 
soot  upon  them  being  aflame)  it  presages  rain;  when  the  fire 
scorches  and  bums  more  vehemently  than  usual  it  is  a  sign  of 
firosty  weather,  but  if  the  live  coals  shine  brighter  than  ordinary 
at  other  times,  rain  may  be  looked  for;  if  wood  or  any  other  fuel 
crackles  and  emits  wind  more  than  ordinary  it  is  an  evident  sign  of 
tempestuous  weather  near  at  hand,  and  the  sudden  and  plentiful 
felling  of  soot  heralds  rain."    "  Molinaeus,"  says  Mr.  Brand, "  inter- 
prets the  sudden  eruption  of  flame  from  a  dead  fire  {ex  dneribus) 
as  betokening  joy."     Who  has  not  watched  a  superstitious  member 
of  the  family  pick  up  a  piece  of  coal  shot  from  the  fire,  and  ex- 
amine it  carefrdly  to  discover  its  portent.    In  North  Britain  these 
ejectments  are  taken  to  be  either  coffins  or  purses ;  in  South 
Britain  they  are  generally  regarded  as  significant  of  that  which 
for  good  or  iU  they  most  closely  resemble  in  outline.     According 
to  Herrick  a  very  amusing  aid-to-cleanliness  sort  of  superstition 
clings  to  the  fire,  and  in  some  lines  "  To  The  Maids,"  he  says  : 

Wash  yonr  hands  or  else  the  fire 
Will  not  tend  to  yonr  desire ; 
Un-washed  hands,  ye  maidens,  knov, 
Bead  the  fire,  though  ye  blow." 

Every  one  loves  his  fire,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  the  servant  who  is  on 
the  best  terms  with  her  master  and  mistress  is  usually  the  servant 
who  has  discovered  the  art  of  making  a  really  good  fire.    There 
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could  be  no  stronger  testimony  to  the  love  in  which  the  element 
which  Prometheus  stole  from  the  heavens  is  held,  than  the  oppo- 
sition manifested  by  our  rich  and  poor  alike  to  closed  stoves.  We 
are  not  satisfied  merely  to  experience  a  sense  of  warmth  and 
comfort ;  we  wish  to  gaze  upon  the  smiling,  joyous  countenance 
of  this  child  of  the  gods.  Why  ?  Because  the  fireside  practically 
means  home  to  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  that  is  tantamount  to  saying 
that  fireside  is  everything  in  the  world  to  him,  for  whoever  heard 
of  the  man  worthy  to  be  called  Briton  who  did  not  venerate  home 
and  its  associations  before  all  else  ?  When  Englishmen  cease  to 
love  their  fireside  they  will  cease  to  love  home ;  when  they  cease 
to  love  home,  it  will  be  time  to  draw  the  curtain  on  the  great 
play  of  British  nationality. 

EDWABD    SALMON. 


WEBEE'S  LAST  WALTZ. 

(On  hearing  it  played  by  a  skilful  Perf onner.) 


As  the  finger  of  magic  unfolded  each  treasure. 

And  the  pearl  drops  flowed  forth  of  the  heavenly  strains, 

It  wakened  a  thrill  of  such  undying  pleasure. 

That  ne'er  shall  be  lost  while  existence  remains. 

How  skilfully  from  the  composer  he  caught 
Each  movement  of  joy,  and  each  measure  of  pain. 
How  vivid  and  clear  he  expressed  the  last  thought 
Whose  beauty  inspired  that  music-lit  brain. 

Like  the  dying  swan's  dirge  thy  harmonies  tell 
Of  a  last,  sad  adieu  to  earth's  pleasures  and  woes, 
While  the  passionate  cadences  falter  or  swell, 
More  touching  and  sad  to  its  exquisite  close. 

Tho'  the  music  has  ceased,  its  echoes  still  linger 
Through  each  inmost  recess  of  the  soul  borne  along. 
Still,  still  I  can  feel  the  charmed  touch  of  that  finger. 
That  lent  such  a  glow  to  the  soul-stirring  song. 

So  simple  the  harmonies  which  Weber  employed, 
That  the  musical  gymnast  of  these  days  may  sneer ; 
With  no  grain  of  dross  is  the  pure  gold  alloyed, 
No  needless  inflections  distract  the* pleased  ear. 

Oh  music,  of  all  our  delights  and  our  pleasures 
Most  enchanting,  and  yet  the  most  fleeting  of  all, 
Would  that  at  will  we  could  bring  forth  thy  treasures 
From  eternal  recesses  of  memory's  hall. 

JOBK  COXXETT. 


PEIVATE  THEATRICALS  IN  PAEIS. 


IT  was  between  half-past  ten  and  eleven  when  I  drove  into 
the  courtyard  of  Madame  M ^*8  hotel.  The  cocker  ob- 
jected to  driving  in,  fearing  he  would  not  be  able  to  turn  round, 
as  other  carriages  had  just  entered,  but  a  groom  in  English- 
French  encouraged  him  by  the  assurance  there  was  another 
•'entrance  out."  Kemembering  the  invitation  announced  "the 
curtain"  for  nine  o'clock,  and  having  had  a  surfeit  of  private 
theatricals  as  the  season  had  been  a  long  one,  I  had  thought  it 
safe  to  arrive  nearly  two  hours  late ;  but  either  I  reckoned  badly 
or  was  not  in  luck,  for  when  I  drove  up  the  performance  was  only 
commencing. 

The  vestibule  was  piled  with  wraps ;  I  deposited  mine,  and  as 
the  performance  was  in  progress,  went  in  unannounced,  walking 
carefully  and  noiselessly  over  the  quaint  cranes  of  the  hall  carpet, 
that  I  have  always  felt  should  be  trod  on  tenderly,  not  wonder- 
ing they  put  oflF  their  shoes  when  they  entered  houses  in  the 
countries  where  these  rich  carpets  grow  naturally. 

The  dining-room,  or,  I  should  say,  the  body  of  the  house,  was 
packed,  the  comers  crowded  with  young  men  standing.  The 
front  rows  were  occupied  by  the  younger  women,  many  beauties 
among  them,  in  white  or  very  light-toned  dresses,  and  seated  in 
gilded-backed  chairs,  forming  rows  of  beauty  set  in  gold. 

The  stage  was  raised  at  one  end  of  the  room,  curtained  off  with 
red  silk  hangings,  trimmed  with  silver,  harmonizing  well  with  the 
dark  wood  walls  and  ceiling;  and  although  the  finely-carved 
sideboard  that  reached  to  the  ceiling,  piled  with  reflecting 
shining  silver,  somewhat  dispelled  the  illusion  of  a  real  theatre, 
it  added  wonderfully  to  the  decoration  of  the  room. 

From  the  second-  step  of  the  hall  stairs  I  could  see  well  over 
the  heads  of  the  group  of  men  round  the  doorway — get  a  good 
view  of  the  stage  and  the  pretty  profiles  in  the  front  rows. 
Madame,  seated  near,  caught  sight  of  me,  and  pantomimed  there 
was  still  room  that  I  might  squeeze  in  beside  her.  I  answered  in 
the  same  language,  declining  with  thanks,  and  insisting  I  was 
very  comfortable  on  the  stairs.  When  the  pantomime  was  over 
I  was  much  relieved,  for  I  had  been  seen  to  be  present,  and  was 
now  at  liberty  to  sit  down  on  the  stairs,  go  home,  or  wander 
about  at  will.  It  was  too  early  to  leave,  and  as  I  was  tired  of 
sitting  on  the  stairs,  that  would  not  have  been  bad.    I  had  been 
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encircled  with  the  light  draperies  of  the  occupants  of  the  front 
rows,  but  it  was  very  disagreeable  to  be  hemmed  in  by  black 
broadcloth,  reminding  one  of  a  first-class  funeral  when  the 
interior  of  the  church  is  hung  with  black.  It  was  very  mournful, 
worse  than  watching  the  play,  so  I  decided  to  wander  about. 
The  salons  were  on  the  floor  above,  and  I  wandered  into  the 
grand  salon ;  it  was  empty — the  lamps  were  burning  low  on  their 
silver  stands,  giving  to  the  light  felt  cover  spread  over  the  carpet 
for  dancing  the  tones  of  a  smooth,  sandy  beach.  The  huge 
arm-chair  before  the  wood  fire  was  delightfully  comfortable,  the 
cushions  were  perfectly  placed  in  it,  and  when  I  laid  my  head 
back  my  eyes  rested  on  a  moonlight  in  Venice,  S.  Georgio  in  the 
distance,  a  mysterious  gondola  gliding  over  the  glistening  water 
in  the  foreground,  the  moon  breaking  through  the  blue  and 
silver  clouds,  and  over  all  the  murmur  of  voices  from  downstairs, 
and  I  started  up  from  the  cushions  of  the  gondola — no,  arm-chair 
— wondering  how  long  I  had  been  there,  for  the  son  of  the  house 
was  one  of  the  actors,  and  I  must  be  downstairs  to  applaud  at  the 
finish.  Leaning  over  the  banisters,  I  listened;  no,  they  would 
not  finish  for  some  time  yet ;  they  were  now  where  the  visitors 
throw  about  the  furniture.  I  knew  the  play  well;  had  I  not 
seen  it  several  times  already  this  winter,  to  say  nothing  of  past 
winters  ?  was  I  not  acquainted  with  the  author's  widow  ?  and 
during  the  summer  do  1  not  live  in  a  street  named  after  him  ? 
Yes,  I  knew  the  piece,  "  not  fondly,  but  too  well." 

Across  the  hall  was  a  Japanese  salon,  also  empty;  here  I 
dropped  into  a  chair,  near  the  door,  where  I  could  hear  what  was 
going  on  downstairs,  opposite  the  large  mirror,  reflecting  the 
rich  stuffs  that  cover  the  walls,  and  appearing  like  a  goblin 
aquarium,  as  the  surface  of  the  mirror  is  encrusted  with  quaint 
and  strange  Japanese  bronzes — turtles,  lobsters,  and  grotesque 
fishes. 

One  of  the  windows  reaching  to  the  floor  suddenly  opened,  and 
a  man  entered,  an  incident  that  would  have  startled  me  if  I  had 
not  been  a  habitv4  of  the  house,  and  had  not  known  that  out- 
side this  particular  window  a  staircase  and  dumb-waiter  connected 
with  the  kitchen,  and  on  such  nights  as  the  present  a  bvffet  was 
established  in  that  particular  corner.  The  intruder,  an  intruder 
to  me,  was  not  a  masked  robber,  but  a  well-liveried  servant,  who 
at  once  began  to  barricade  the  window  with  a  number  of  tables 
to  form  a  buffet.  It  was  an  awkward  job  for  one  man  to  pull 
those  heavy  tables  round  into  position,  but  thinking  it  might  be 
still  more  awkward  if  I  went  to  his  assistance,  I  retreated  from 
the  Japanese  salon  to  the  circular  conservatory.  Here,  indeed, 
was  a  charming  retreat,  and  the  luxurious  cushioned  seats  were 
all  wide  enough  for  two.  It  was  just  such  a  place  as  a  man 
would  entice  a  companion  to  if  he  had  something  decidedly 
personal  to  tell  her   in  confidence,  just  such  a  place— but  ,1 
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hastily  retreated,  catching  a  glimpse  of  a  couple  through  the 
leaves,  and  understanding  that  my  appreciation  of  the  place  was 
not  original,  and  that  I  was  de  trap. 

The  smoking-room  on  the  floor  above  was  my  last  resource ; 
opening  the  door  carefully  I  discovered  a  paterfamilias  sound 
asleep  in  a  comfortable  comer.  I  had  compassion  on  the  old 
gentleman  who  was  there  as  chaperon  to  his  three  daughters,  as 
he  had  been  many  evenings  before.  He  was  now  taking  advan- 
tage of  their  being  packed  into  the  front  row  below,  en  ividencej 
but  out  of  danger,  taking  a  refreshing  nap  to  give  him  strength 
for  the  hours  of  watching  that  were  to  come,  for  after  the 
theatricals  was  a  ball,  and  he  well  knew  his  daughters  would  not 
allow  him  to  "  go  home  till  morning." 

There  was  a  sudden  rustle,  moving  of  chairs,  and  confused  clap- 
ping as  the  curtain  fell,  and  I  joined  heartily,  standing  on  the 
second  step  of  the  hall  stairs. 

But  the  performance  was  not  over  yet,  the  curtain  rose  again,  and 
a  well-known  author,  making  his  bow  to  the  audience,  announced 
a  play  entitled  "  A  la  Sainte-Luce."  We  all  applauded,  even  those 
who  were  higher  up  the  stairway,  for  word  had  been  passed  who 
was  speaking,  and  all  knew  it  was  safe  to  applaud  as  whatever  was 
said  by  the  author  was  sure  to  be  said  with  esprit. 

"  A  la  Sainte  Luce ; "  I  had  never  heard  of  a  play  by  that  title, 
but  I  had  heard  the  popular  saying,  *^  A  la  Sainte  Luce  les  jours 
s'allongent  d'un  saut  d'une  puce ; "  which  translated  would  be, 
— no,  it  is  perhaps  better  untranslated.  I  decided  to  return 
to  the  smoking  room  even  if  I  did  wake  t?he  father,  but 
lingered  to  see  what  friends  of  the  family  were  to  act  in  this 
comedy.  A  rather  pretty  eovbrette  began  the  performance 
soliloquizing  something  about  the  Marquise.  She  was  not  very 
interesting,  but  knew  her  part  perfectly  and  was  thoroughly  at 
home  on  the  stage,  wonderfully  so  I  thought,  for  an  amateur.  I  do 
not  think  I  ever  saw  her  face  before  and  naturally  did  not  know 
who  she  was.  There  were  programmes,  but  1  was  late  and  did  not 
secure  one,  and  I  was  not  enough  interested  to  borrow  from  my 
neighbour.  Soon  the  Marquise  came  on  the  stage,  a  charming 
young  creature,  an  aristocrat  from  the  bridge  of  her  nose  to  the  tips 
of  her  fingers.  She  was  dressed  in  mauve  brocade ;  but  how  little 
the  words  mauve  and  brocade  describe  the  beautiful  tones  and 
texture  of  the  fabrics ;  the  stomacher  was  covered  with  ancient 
silver  lace  and  studded  with  diamonds,  diamonds  also  glistened  on 
her  long  tapering  fingers  and  shone  among  the  meshes  of  her 
powdered  hair.  She  spoke  rapidly,  but  her  voice  was  melodious 
and  her  diction  perfect,  and  her  acting  fascinating.  I  recognized 
her  the  instant  she  came  on  the  stage,  hers  was  a  face  I  had  seen 
before,  and  there  was  something  in  it  that  recalled  pleasant 
memories.  Had  I  dined  somewhere  with  that  charming  face  for 
my  vU-drvis  ?  or  was  it  at  some  ball  ?    I  could  not  remember,  nor 
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was  it  a  time  to  cudgel  my  brains,  for  the  actinfir  claimed  my  un- 
divided attention.  As  the  Marquise  examined  herself  in  a  hand- 
glass, and  as  she  finished  her  sentence  with,  ^'  Je  suis  jolie,"  a 
murmur  and  rustle  of  approval  rose  from  the  audience,  especially 
from  the  front  chairs.  Then  there  was  a  third  character,  also 
taken  by  a  young  woman,  a  gardener,  afterwards  disguised  as  an 
abb6 — such  a  charming  abb4>  in  perfect-fitting  costume  of  Louis 
Fifteenth's  time,  when  abb^s  were  abb^s.  I  wish  I  could  give 
you  the  plot — that  would  take  too  long,  but  the  kernel  of  the  plot 
was :  The  Marquise  was  sure  she  would  die  in  a  few  hours  of 
hydrophobia.  "  Had  she  been  bitten  by  a  dog  ?  "  No,  but  a  dog 
had  run  beneath  her  balcony  the  day  previous  and  shortly  after- 
wards she  had  felt  a  sudden  pain  in  her  wrist  and  discovered  a 
beast,  "  as  large  as,  as " 

"  As  my  hand  ?  "  questioned  Jolinotte. 

"  No,  as  large  as  the  point  of  a  pin ! " 

"  But  never,  never  has  such  a  thing  been  seen  in  the  house," 
exclaims  Jolinotte. 

"  Certainly,"  acquiesces  the  Marquise  ;  "  certainly  it  must  have 
come  from  the  dog ;  it  bit  the  dog,  and  now  has  bitten  me  and  in  a 
few  hours, — alas !  alas " 

The  false  abb^,  acting  as  doctor  and  confessor,  cures  the  patient, 
the  Marquise  dries  her  tears,  Jolinotte  and  Marton  are  promised 
in  marriage — down  goes  the  curtain  amidst  genuine  applause, 
and  the  actors  are  called  before  the  curtain.  Never  had  I  seen 
private  actors  like  these,  or  many  professionals  who  could  do  as 
well,  and  the  piece,  full  of  hon  mots  and  esprit —  how  was  it  I  had 
never  seen  or  heard  of  it  before  ?  The  curtain  stopped  on  its  way 
down,  was  raised  again  in  answer  to  the  cry  of  "  Author !  Author ! " 

The  Marquise  appeared  before  the  footlights  leading  by  the  hand, 
smiling  and  bowing — Monsieur  QuatreUes. 

"  Will  you  lend  me  your  programme  ?  "  I  asked  a  neighbour — 
and  here  is  what  I  read  : 

First  Representation  of 
A  LA  SAINTE  LUCE. 
Piece  in  one  act  by  QuatreUes. 
Personages. 

Aramintue,  Marquise  db  Rocamador MDLLE.  B ARTET 

Jolinotte „        BRANDES 

Marton KALB 

Mdlle.  Bartet,  of  the  Theatre  Franpais !  How  blind  I  must  have 
been ;  but  I  had  gone  to  see  private  theatricals,  never  thinking 
the  actors  might  be  professionals,  and  I  assure  you  there  is  nothing 
more  delightful  than  private  theatricals  performed  by  artists  from 
the  Theatre  Franp ais. 

HENRY  BAOOX* 


A  COMPACT. 


IT  was  at  the  "  George  Hotel "  at !  Portsmouth  that  I  spent  my 
last  evening  in  England  with  my  brother.  The  next  day  I 
was  to  see  him  oflF  for  &pe  Coast  Castle,  where  he  was  going  to 
serve  with  his  regiment  in  the  Ashantee  war. 

To-day  I  can  remember  the  dingy  old  smoking-room  in  which 
we  sat  till  late  at  night,  talking  over  the  home  and  school  days 
which  were  over,  and  our  lives,  which  until  then  had  been  together, 
seemed  now  to  be  branching  &r  apart.  We  had  no  other  relations 
alive ;  our  father  had  died  that  year.  The  old  castle  in  Suther- 
land, in  which  we  had  been  bom,  had  been  sold  to  a  rich  London 
stockbroker,  and  our  old  life  seemed  to  have  come  to  an  end. 
My  brother,  he  was  the  elder,  had  chosen  the  army  for  his  pro- 
fession. He  would  have  little  but  his  pay  to  live  upon,  but  it 
seemed  to  him  to  be  the  proper  career  for  one  of  his  race.  I  had 
determined  to  make  money ;  it  had  been  my  dream  that  I  would 
make  my  fortune  in  some  distant  part  of  the  world  where  fortunes 
were  to  be  made  easily,  though  I  did  not  quite  know  how.  I  was 
to  come  back  to  Scotland  and  settle  down  there,  and  we  Gordons 
were  to  take  our  own  place  again.  A  few  days  after  my  brother 
sailed  I  was  to  start  for  South  America,  the  country  I  had  at  last 
determined  to  be  the  land  where  that  fortune  would  be  soonest 
made.  My  brother  had  listened  to  all  my  schemes ;  and  then  we 
had  talked  about  the  campaign  for  which  he  was  going  to  start. 
I  think  we  both  thought  a  good  deal  of  the  terrible  climate  he  was 
going  to  fsLce,  and  we  became  grave  as  the  idea  came  into  our 
minds  that  the  next  day's  parting  was  likely  to  be  a  long  one. 
There  was  a  story  in  our  family  that  both  of  us  must  have  been 
thinking  of,  for  while  it  was  in  my  mind  my  brother  Donald  sud- 
denly spoke  about  it.  The  story  was  of  a  compact  made  between 
our  grandfather  and  his  brother.  They  were  both  soldiers,  and 
their  regiments  were  on  service,  one  in  Spain  and  the  other  in 
America.  The  agreement  was  that  if  one  of  them  were  killed, 
he  would,  if  he  were  allowed  to  do  so,  appear  to  the  other.  Our 
uncle  was  killed  in  America,  and  it  was  always  believed  most 
religiously  in  our  family  that  he  was  allowed  to  perform  his 
promise,  and  that  on  the  day  he  was  killed  my  grandfather,  who 
was  in  Spain,  saw  him  and  knew  of  his  death.  It  was  of  this  story, 
as  we  grew  more  thoughtful,  on  that  last  evening. we  were  to 
spend  together,  my  brother  reminded  me.     ^  Let  us  make  the  same 
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promise ;  the  one  who  lives  will  be  the  last  of  our  name  and  race, 
and  perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  for  him  to  know  it  at  once,"  he  said 
to  me.  We  had  both  become  grave  and  earnest  enough,  and  as 
we  grasped  each  other's  hands  and  made  that  promise  I  think  we 
felt  it  was  not  one  lightly  made.  The  next  morning  I  saw  him 
off.  He  said  no  more  about  our  promise,  yet  as  he  stood  on  the 
deck  of  the  troopship  and  I  on  the  dockyard,  I  think  we  both 
thought  of  it.  

Neither  King  Koffee  or  the  more  dire  potentate  King  Fever 
hurt  my  brother,  and  he  came  home  well  and  in  good  spirits,  and 
got  on  in  the  service,  and  of  what  fighting  there  was  managed  to 
see  plenty. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that,  unlike  him,  I  did  not  fulfil  the  career  I 
had  mapped  out  for  myself.  I  went  to  South  America  and  did 
not  succeed ;  and  then  tried  one  country  after  another,  until  one 
day,  some  nine  years  after  I  left  England,  I  found  myself  in  South 
Africa,  finishing  a  long  tramp  from  the  Gold  Fields  to  the 
Diamond  Fields.  So  far  that  fortune  which  I  had  gone  out  to 
seek  was  as  far  away  in  the  future  as.  ever.  I  had  ceased  even 
to  hope  for  it.  I  had  been  a  proverbial  rolling  stone  and  had 
gathered  no  moss.  I  had  tried  my  luck  in  Canada,  Australia,  and 
South  Africa,  and  had  found  each  country  worse  than  the  one  I 
had  been  in  before. 

My  experiences  were  not  very  interesting,  and  they  would  only 
make  a  tale  which  has  already  been  told  many  a  time  before.  I 
had  begun  to  laugh  grimly  at  my  old  hopes  of  making  a  fortune 
and  buying  back  some  of  the  family  property.  And  yet  my  ideas 
had  not  been  so  absurd  either ;  I  had  seen  men  whose  chances  did 
not  seem  to  be  much  better  than  mine  succeed  and  make  some- 
thing like  the  fortune  I  had  dreamt  of.  Still  I  laughed  when  I 
contrasted  my  life  with  what  I  had  expected  it  would  have  been. 
Certainly  there  had  been  plenty  of  incident  in  it ;  but  it  was  a 
better  life  to  talk  about  than  to  live — a  life  full  of  long  dreary  days 
of  rough  uncongenial  society,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  of  coarse« 
brutalizing  dissipation  and  of  degrading  poverty  brought  about 
thereby.  I  failed  at  first  from  bad  luck,  and  afterwards  from  my 
own  fault.  After  one  or  two  failures  I  came  to  South  Africa  and 
went  up  to  the  Diamond  Fields.  Kiraberley,  when  I  came  there, 
seemed  to  be  the  city  of  the  prodigal  son.  He  was  there  devour- 
ing his  substance  and  getting  the  worst  of  its  kind  for  it,  and 
feeding  the  swine,  or  rather,  minding  a  bar,  which  is  a  good 
colonial  equivalent,  and  only  too  ready  to  eat  of  the  husk  he 
served  out.  I  had  little  substance  to  devour,  and  when  I  had 
used  it  up  was  not  even  as  lucky  as  the  prodigal,  for  I  got  nothing 
to  do  at  all.  From  there  I  went  up  to  the  Gold  Fields  in  the 
Transvaal,  and  two  years  of  varied  luck  in  digging  ended  in  my 
being  on  my  way  tramping  back.  I  had  not  done  much  towards 
making  my  fortune,  I  had  not  a  penny  in  my  pocket,  my  boots 
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were  worn  ont,  and  I  had  not  had  a  meal  for  twelve  Hours  and  I 
was  very  doubtful  as  to  how  or  where  I  should  get  the  next  one. 
I  was  doing  my  last  day's  tramp.  Far  away  across  the  veldt  I 
could  see  the  mounds  of  earth  that  had  been  taken  out  of  the 
Kimberley  mine,  and  as  slowly,  very  slowly,  I  dragged  across  that 
weary  flat  they  seemed  to  grow  longer  every  step  I  took^ 
'  It  Was  with  little  feelings  of  hope  I  saw  the  distant  view  of 
that  most  hideous  of  towns,  Kimberley.  When  I  left  the  GtoH 
Fields  I  had  thought  that  I  could  hardly  be  worse  off  than  I  had 
been  there,  and  that  I  would  get  some  work  at  the  diamond  mines. 
But,  weary  with  my  long  journey,  and  weak  firom  hunger  and  dv- 
senteiy  that  had  Come  over  me,  I  had  lost  all  strength,  and  thought 
that  the  best  I  could  hope  for  would  be  that  I  Bhould  be  allowed 
to  crawl  into  the  hospital  at  Kimberley  and  die  there.  Every  step 
I  took  pained  me,  for  my  feet  were  sore  and  swollen.  I  remember  I 
had  been  thinking  a  good  deal  about  my  brother  and  contrasting 
his  career  with  mine.  Already  he  was  known  as  one  of  the  most 
promising  young  ofiScers  in  the  army.  I  had  not  heard  from  him 
for  years,  for  I  had  left  off  writing,  and  he  did  not  know  where  to 
write  to  me.  But  I  had  seen  by  the  papers  that  he  had  gained 
the  Victoria  Cross  in  Afghanistan.  I  thought  of  him  and  I  thought 
of  myself,  and  cursed  my  luck  then,  for  I  was  too  weak  and  out  of 
spirits  to  fool  myself;  I  cursed  my  own  folly,  which  I  knew  had 
been  the  cause  of  my  having  come  down  so  low.  Slowly  and 
hopelessly  I  stumbled  along  through  the  sand.  "  When  should  I 
get  to  Kimberley,  what  should  I  do  when  I  got  there?"  I  kept 
asking  myself,  and  I  felt  too  dull  and  tired  out  to  answer  the 
question.  I  had  very  few  friends  there,  and  my  appearance, 
ragged,  almost  barefooted  and  obviously  penniless,  would  not  tell 
in  my  favour.  **  What  was  the  good  of  walking  any  fiaster  ?  I  might 
as  well  sleep  there  on  the  veldt  as  go  on,"  I  said  to  myself;  and 
then  stumbling  over  a  stone,  I  half  fell,  half  threw  myself  down 
beside  the  road,  and  lay  there  exhausted,  thoughtless,  and  almost 
insensible.  I  was  roused  by  some  one  lifting  me  up  and  pouring 
brandy  down  my  throat. 

"  Played  out,  eh  ?  well,  take  a  good  nip  of  this,  it  will  pull  you 
together  if  anything  will,  it's  EckshaVs  No.  1,  the  best  brandy 
that  comes  to  this  cursed  country.  Where  have  you  come  from, 
eh?"  The  voice  I  spmehow  seemed  to  remember,  and  as  the 
brandy  revived  me  1  took  a  look  at  the  Good  Samaritan  who  had 
come  to  my  assistance.  I  knew  him ;  the  pleasant  voice  belonged 
to  Jim  Dormer,  and  it  was  his  handsome  reckless  face  I  saw 
looking  down  at  me. 

"  I  have  come  from  the  Grold  Fields  and  have  had  a  hardish 
time  of  it, "  I  said  in  answer  to  his  question. 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  that  I'd  have  done  myself  up  like  that  to 

oome  to  this hole,  Kimberley ;  but  you'd  better  get  into  my 

cart,  I'll  give  you  a  lift  in  anyhow,"  he  said.     Of  course  I  was 
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glad  enough  to  accept  his  offer  and  to  get  into  his  cart,  which  was 
drawn  up  close  to  where  we  were,  his  KaiEr  boy  holding  the 
reins. 

^  Let's  see,  ain't  you  Mr.  Gordon,  who  used  to  have  claims  at 
old  De  Beer's  ?  Thought  I  knew  you.  Do  you  remember  that  day 
on  the  race-course  when  C!ockney  Bill  and  his  pals  tried  the 
system  of  going  for  the  banker  at  &ro  and  jumping  his  satchel  ? 
That  system  would  have  come  off  if  it  hadn't  been  for  your  taking 
a  hand  in  the  game."  I  remembered  the  incident  he  alluded  to, 
which  took  place  one  evening  after  the  races.  Some  roughs  had 
made  an  attack  upon  him  and  his  partner,  who  were  keeping  a  faro 
table,  and  I,  who  had  been  losing  my  money  to  him,  came  to  his 
assistance.  ^^  I  haven't  forgotten  it  and  shan't  in  a  hurry.  ^  That's 
the  sort  of  chap  I'd  like  to  have  with  me  in  anything  that  wanted 
good  grit,'  I  said  to  myself  when  I  saw  you  in  that  row,"  he  said. 

"  I^ok  here,  Mr.  Gordon,  where  are  you  going  to  put  up  when 
you  get  to  Kimberley  ?  "  he  added  after  thinking  for  some  time. 
**  If  you  like  to  come  to  my  place  I  can  look  after  you  and  give 
you  as  good  a  room  as  you  will  get  at  any  of  the  hotels,  and  you'll 
be  made  quiet  and  comfortable."  It  was  a  good-natured  offer,  and 
all  the  more  good-natured  from  the  way  he  put  it ;  but  I  hesitated 
before  I  accepted  it. 

"Ah,  you  think  that  stopping  with  Jim  Dormer  won't  sound 
over  well,  and  I  don't  say  you're  not  right ;  but  times  are  bad  in 
the  camp  and  there  isn't  much  chance  of  your  getting  a  billet  all 
at  once,  so  you  might  stop  at  my  place  till  you  get  over  your 
tramp  down ;  but  you  won't  hurt  my  feelings  by  refusing,  I  ain't 
one  of  the  respectable  crowd  and  don't  want  to  be." 

He  had  guessed  my  thoughts.  He  was  a  pleasant  well- 
mannered  fellow  enough,  but  he  had  acquired  rather  a  doubtful 
character,  and  I  am  afraid  to  a  certain  extent  deserved  it.  It 
would  be  difficult  for  any  one  who  wished  to  do  so  in  a  friendly 
spirit  to  say  how  he  lived  and  had  lived  for  the  last  ten  years. 
He  himself  would  probably  admit  that  he  was  a  professional 
gambler.  His  enemies  would  declare  that  in  the  matter  of 
buying  stolen  diamonds  he  was  not  altogether  without  reproach. 
This  charge,  however,  was  not  true,  for  he  preferred  winning  money 
from  the  buyers  of  stolen  diamonds  to  indulging  in  such  a  risky 
trade  on  his  own  account.  He  never  for  one  moment  was  able  to 
see  that  he  was  one  whit  worse  than  the  people  who  belonged  to 
what  he  called  the  respectable  crowd. 

He  won  money  from  some  of  the  biggest  thieves  in  the  camp, 
so  he  was  called  a  sharper  and  an  associate  of  bad  characters, 
while  your  respectable  men  got  hold  of  honest  men's  money  with 
their  bubble  companies.  "  He  wished  he  got  as  much  the  best  of 
it  at  a  deal  of  faro  as  honest  Mr.  Bowker,  the  member  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  did  when  he  started  the  Boshfontein 
Mining  Company.     He  was  too  straight  to  be  respectable,  that's 
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where  he  went  wrong,"  he  would  say  to  me  when  I  got  to  know 
him  better;  and  I  believe  he  thought  it. 

^  Thanks,  youVe  a  good  fellow,  but  I  don't  like  to  sponge  on  you ; 
I  am  dead  broke,''  I  said  in  answer  to  his  invitation, 

"  Dead  broke  be !    No  man's  dead  broke  till  his  neck's  broke ; 

and  as  for  sponging  on  me,  one  never  loses  anything  by  doing  a 
good  turn  to  one  of  your  sort  who  has  good  grit.  You're  looking 
pretty  bad  though— dysentery  do  you  say?  Well,  you'd  better 
watch  it;  come  up  to  my  place  and  III  put  you  straight," 
he  said. 

It  was  not,  perhaps,  a  very  wise  thing  to  do,  but  beggars  can't  be 
choosers,  and  I  was  very  little  more  than  a  begger,  besides  I  liked 
Jim  Dormer's  cheery,  free-and-easy  manner.  It  was  pleasant  to 
meet  a  man  who  seemed  to  think  something  of  one  although  one 
was  unsuccessful  and  dead  broke.  So  I  accepted  his  offer,  and 
leaned  back  in  the  cart,  relieved  to  think  that  I  should  have  a 
place  to  rest  in  after  my  long  weary  journey. 

Jim  Dormer  was  on  his  way  back  from  a  visit  to  a  roadside 
canteen,  where  a  man  he  was  interested  in  was  training  for  a  foot- 
race. "  I  am  glad  I  met  you ;  I  like  a  man  who  has  got  grit ;  may- 
be it  will  be  a  lucky  meeting  for  the  pair  of  us,"  he  said  some- 
what enigmatically.  I  did  not  take  much  thought  about  what  his 
motives  might  be,  I  was  too  tired.  '^  Take  a  man  as  you  find  him  ; 
he  has  been  a  good  friend  to  me  anyhow,"  I  thought  as  I  drove 
through  the  well-known  street.  The  town  looked  dull  and 
depressed ;  there  was  a  marked  change,  one  could  see  that  bad 
times  were  being  felt  more  than  they  were  when  I  left  some 
months  before.  Bars,  stores  and  billiard  rooms  that  used  to  be 
doing  a  roaring  business  were  empty.  Several  stores  were  to  let ; 
thwe  was  not  as  much  traffic  in  the  streets,  while  I  fancied  there 
was  something  in  the  listless  gait  of  the  men  one  saw  lounging 
about  which  expressed  bad  times.  Grlad  enough  was  I  when  we 
pulled  up  at  a  neat  iron  house  where  Jim  lived,  and  where  that 
great  luxury,  as  it  seemed  to  me  then,  a  bed,  was  to  be  found 
provided  for  me  after  I  had  attempted  a  meal. 

A  fortnight  afterwards  found  me  still  staying  with  Jim.  The 
morning  after  I  had  arrived  at  his  house  I  had  found  myself  too 
ill  to  get  up ;  and  nothing  could  have  been  kinder  than  he  was  to 
me,  nursing  me  very  carefully  and  seeing  that  I  had  everything 
that  I  wanted.  When  I  had  become  well  enough  to  go  out  and 
look  for  work  he  did  not  show  much  sympathy  with  my  endeavour 
to  find  something  to  do.  He  had,  I  found  out,  a  deep-rooted 
conviction  that  any  attempts  to  get  on  in  life  by  what  people  called 
honest  labour  was  a  rarity  and  a  delusion.  To  make  a  pile  and 
clear  out  of  the  country  ought  to  be  the  aim  and  object  of  every 
one,  and  it  was  absurd  being  too  particular  as  to  how  that  pile  was 
to  be  made,  was  the  doctrine  he  was  always  preaching.  Of  all 
the  more  generally  accepted  modes  of  making  a  fortune  he  was 
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most  sceptical.'  Digs^ing  was  a  losing  game,  he  consideTed. '  Even 
canteen  keeping  was  hardly  good  enough.  "  What  one  wanted,**  he 
would  ftay  with  much  candour,  ^^  was  to  go  in  for  one  good  swindle 
and  then  clear  oflF.'* 

'*'  Yes,  sir,  what  jou  and  I  want  to  do  is  to  get  hold  of  a  few 
thousands,  and  then  say  good-bye  to  the  country.  Don't  tell  me  we 
can't  do  i<^  there  is  lots  of  money  in  the  camp,  though  times  may  be 
so  bad,"  he  said  to  me  one  evening  as.  I  was  sitting  in  the  verandah 
after  a  tiring  day  spent  walking  round  the  mines  looking  for  work. 
^'  I  was  thinking  of  something  in  the  New  Mine  line ;  there  is  a 
good  deal  to  be  done  at  that,  but  I  hardly  care  to  go  in  for  the 
game ;  it's  too  much  one  of  your  respectable  man's  swindles  for  me, 
taking  some  poor  devil's  last  sov.  or  two,  who.  thinks  the  new  rush 
is  going  to  turn  up  trumps :  it's  always  your  poor  devils  who  are 
landed  by  that  sort  of  swindle,  now  I  only  want  to  catch  the  bii^r 
fish."  I  made  some  remark  in  answer  to  this,  more  or  Ibsr 
commending  him  for  indulging  in  his  conscientious  scruples.  I 
am  afraid  in  my  then  frame  of  mind  Jim  Dormer's  peculiar  code 
of  morality  was  very  taking.  I  began  to  agree  with  him  that  every 
one  was  more  or  less  of  a  swindler  and  that  the  more  prosperous 
men  were  the  adroiter  scoundrels.  Tramping  about  all  day  looking 
in  vain  for  work  put  one  in  a  suitable  frame  of  mind  for  listening 
to  my  friend's  notions  of  things  in  general  and  of  the  Diamond 
Field  public  in  particular. 

^^  Yes,  we  must  get  hold  of  some  money  somehow.  See  there, 
look  at  that  cart,"  he  said  pointing  to  the  mail-cart  that  was  being 
driven  along  the  road  past  the  house,  ^'  there  is  not  less  than 
thirty  thousand  pounds  worth  of  diamonds  going  across  the  veldt 
to-night,  for  that  is  a  good  bit  less  than  the  average  amount  they 
send  home  every  week  1  Thirty  thousand  pounds,  my  boy  !  that 
would  be  a  good  haul,  eh  ?  "  I  watched  the  cart  being  driven  along 
towards  the  open  veldt,  and  I  thought  of  how  it  was  going  to 
travel  across  miles  of  desert  veldt  with  only  one  policeman  upon 
it  to  guard  its  precious  contents.  So  far  as  I  knew,  that  mail, 
which  started  on  Thursday  with  the  week's  finds  to  catch  the 
home  steamer,  had  never  been  robbed.  My  firiend  did  not  say 
anything  more  about  the  cart,  though  I  noticed  he  watched  it  till 
it  was  out  of  sight,  and  then  he  smoked  in  silence  for  some  time. 
Then  he  returned  to  the  subject,  and  made  some  remark  about 
how  strange  it  was  that  the  mail  had  never  stuck  up ;  and  we 
began  to  discuss  how  easily  it  could  be  done.  ^  Nobody  would  lose 
one  penny  except  the  insurance  companies  and  banks,  for  the 
diamonds  are  insured  for  more  than  they  will  sell  for ;  yes,  it's  just 
the  thing  sticking  out ;  sooner  or  later  it  will  be  done,  and  then 
they  will  put  on  a  stronger  guard,"  he  said  looking  at  me  rather 
carefully  as  he  spoke,  as  if  he  wished  to  see  how  I  took  what  he 
was  saying.  My  evil  genius  led  me  to  grumble  out  some  sort  of 
agreement  with  what  he  said. 
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**  Believe  me,  Fd  like  to  collar  that  pool,  or  take  a  half  or  a 
third  share  of  it,"  he  answered,  "then  I'd  leave  this  cursed 
countrj.  And  it  ain't  so  tough  a  job  neither,  one  only  has  to  wait 
with  a  string  across  the  road  to  upset  the  horses,  and  as  thej  go. 
down  jump  on  the  cart,  get  the  mail-bags,  tie  up  the  driver  and 
the  guard  and  get  back  to  camp,  and  the  next  morning  at 
breakfast  look  as  mild  as  milk  while  every  one's  jawing  about  one's 
work  the  night  before.  It  would  be  a  pretty  little  game  to  play, 
eh, my  boy?  Better  than  going  round  to  those  managers  and 
asking  for  a  job  as  an  overseer  and  being  treated  like  a  nigger, 
and  being  told  to  clear  off  and  be  — d  by  em." 

^  But  there's  the  policeman ;  he  is  armed  and  would  show  fight, 
and  I  shouldn't  like  to  hurt  a  chap  who  was  only  doing  his  duty," 
I  answered. 

^  Well,  nor  would  I ;  but  I  never  see  that  tnail*cart  pass  without 
wondering  who  will  take  the  pool ;  some  one  will,  mind  you,"  he 
said,  and  then  turned  the  conversation  to  some  other  subject. 

A  week  or  so  more  passed  and  I  got  nothing  to  do.  At 
one  time  I  thought  I  ought  not  to  go  on  staying  with  Dormer 
and  living  upon  him,  but  he  laughed  away  my  scruples.  "  What 
did  it  matter,  it  wasn't  as  if  I  was  always  going  to  have  bad  luck  ? 
Was  I  ashamed  of  staying  with  him  ? "  he  would  remark  when  I 
talked  of  going  away.  It  always  ended  in  my  staying  on.  I  was 
generally  seen  with  him,  I  used  to  get  money  on  for  him  when  he 
played  billiards  or  shot  pigeons  or  made  any  other  match,  and  to 
do  some  other  little  things  for  him ;  in  fact,  I  began  to  be  identified 
as  Jim  Dormer's  pal. 

Very  few  visitors  came  to  see  us  at  the  house.  Dormer  carried 
on  his  business  down  the  town  in  billiard  rooms  and  canteens ;  he 
never  asked  me  to  help  him  at  faro  or  roulette  or  any  of  the 
games  he  played,  nor  did  he  impart  to  me  any  of  the  tricks  of  his 
trade.  Nothing  could  be  kinder  than  his  manner  to  me;  but 
nevertheless  I  felt  that  I  was  bound  to  repay  him  for  his  kindness, 
and  that  I  was  under  a  great  obligation  to  him.  After  some  time 
he  once  or  twice  stayed  at  home  of  an  evening  and  a  man  came  in 
to  see  him.  The  visitor  was  not  a  pleasant-looking  person.  He 
had  a  shifty  half-ashamed  expression,  and  as  he  sat  clumsily 
playing  cards  with  Dormer  he  looked  as  if  he  knew  he  ought  not 
to  be  where  he  was. 

"Who's  that?  Don't  like  his  looks,  can't  look  one  in  the 
fiwie,"  I  asked  Jim  one  night  when  he  had  left. 

"  That !  oh,  he's  a  most  respectable  man,  a  sergeant  in  the 
police.  We  are  thinking  of  going  in  for  a  little  spec  together, 
and  you  ought  to  be  in  it  too.  That's  the  chap  who  goes  down 
with  the  diamond  mail.  Old  Josephus  the  driver  is  going  to  be 
made  a  little  drunker  than  usual,  the  policeman  makes  a  desperate 
resistance  but  is  overpowered  by  us  two,  and  then  the  three  of  us 
divide  the  swag,  do  you  see  ?  " 
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Though  I  had  not  been  boarding  very  luxuriously  for  some 
time,  I  had  been  drinking  heavily.    There  was  always  drink  to  be 
had  at  Dormer's  house  and  when  I  went  about  with  him,  and 
lately  I  had  drunk  to  drown  my  anxiety.    I  don't  intend  to  ape 
the  canting  cry  of  the  criminal  who,   when  he's   convicted  of 
jumping  upon  his  wife,  tells  the  judge  that  "  it's  all  the  drink 
wot's  done  it. "     Drink  of  itself  doesn't  often  make  a  criminal  of  a 
man,  but  it  often  enough  robs  him  of  all  that  sense  of  prudence 
which  men  mistake  for  conscience.    If  my  brain  had  been  clear 
of  alcohol  I  think  I  should  have  refused  Dormer's  suggestion  at 
once ;  as  it  was  there  was  something  in  it  that  took  my  fancy. 
Instead  of  refusing,  I  began  to  question  him  as  to  how  it  could 
be  done.     His  answer  was  that  it  would  be  easy  enough.    The 
mail-cart  was  to  be  stopped  by  a  rope  tied  across  the  road ;  the 
guard  and  the  driver  were  to  be  tied  up— the  latter  would  not  be 
likely  to  make  a  very  determined  resistance,  while  the  former 
would  be  our  confederate.     When  we  had  secured  the  diamonds 
we  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  get  back  to  Kimberley.     Our  con- 
federate would  take  care  not  to  be  able  to  identify  us,  and  there 
would  be,  so  Jim  urged,  very  little  risk  of  our  getting  into  trouble 
or  fsiiling  to  secure  the  rich  booty. 

"  It's  our  last  chance  of  making  a  good  pile  in  the  country ; 
every  day  I  expect  that  some  one  else  will  try  the  trick,  and  then 
they  will  put  on  a  strong  guard.  It's  the  one  good  thing  left 
in  the  country,"  he  said ;  and  then  he  began  to  talk  about  the  rich 
prize  we  should  secure  without  any  one  except  the  banks  and 
insurance  people  being  one  bit  the  worse. 

"  I  don't  know  whom  to  go  to  if  you  won't  go  in  for  this ;  there 
are  plenty  of  men  in  the  camp  who  would  jump  at  the  chance, 
but  they  ain't  the  sort  I'd  like  to  trust,  but  you're  good  grit  and 
I'd  trust  you  any  day,"  he  said ;  "  come,  I  know  you  will  stick  to 
a  pal."  For  a  second  or  two  I  hesitated,  and  then  I  said  I  would 
go  in  for  it,  and  we  shook  hands  over  the  agreement. 

It  was  on  a  Monday  that  I  had  this  conversation  with  him,  and 
it  was  on  the  following  Thursday  that  the  cart  was  to  be  stopped. 
The  next  day  the  police  sergeant  came  up  to  the  house  to  finally 
arrange  his  plans.  I  didn't  like  the  man's  looks  any  better  on  that 
occasion.  In  his  presence  I  began  to  feel  ashamed  of  myself  as 
one  who  was  going  to  become  a  thief.  It  seemed  disgraceful  to 
be  mixed  up  in  such  a  business  with  that  shifty-looking  scoundrel. 
Dormer's  society,  on  the  other  hand,  made  me  reckless  and  in  good 
spirits,  while  he  took  care  that  the  drink  I  took  should  prevent  my 
thinking  too  much. 

The  place  we  had  chosen  to  make  our  attack  upon  the  cart  was 
about  twenty  miles  from  Kimberley,  and  the  cart  would  pass  there 
about  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening.  An  hour  before  that  time  Jim 
Dormer  and  I  were  sitting  behind  some  rocks  near  the  road  at  that 
place  where  we  had  agreed  to  stop  the  cart.     We  had  the  rope  ready 
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to  pot  across  the  road  when  it  was  time  for  the  cart  to  pass,  while 
we  both  had  our  revolvers,  with  which  we  intended  to  niake  a 
great  display  of  a  determined  attack. 

**  It's  no  good  being  too  soon  with  the  rope,  the  cart  won't  be 
before  its  time,  and  something  else  might  pass,"  Dormer  said  as 
he  lit  a  match  to  look  at  his  watch. 

**  How  long  have  we  to  wait  ?  "  I  asked,  for  I  began  to  feel  rather 
nervous  and  to  wish  the  time  for  action  had  come. 

**  An  honr  or  more  before  the  cart  is  due  here ;  take  a  drink,"  he 
said,  han^ng  me  a  whiskey-flask.  I  half  emptied  the  flask  and  lit 
a  pipe,  and  listened  to  my  companion,  who,  to  cheer  me  up,  I  fancy, 
began  to  talk  about  the  time  we  would  have  when  we  cleared  out 
of  the  country  with  the  nice  little  pile  we  would  make  by  that 
evenings  work.  Dormer's  conversation  and  whiskey  had  its 
intended  effect,  and  I  got  back  my  careless,  reckless  spirits. 

It  was  not  very  pleasant  work  waiting,  the  night  had  clouded 
over  an  hour  or  so  before,  and  the  flashes  of  lightning  seemed  to 
be  terribly  near  us,  while  soon  after  the  first  flash  the  storm  broke 
and  the  rain  came  down  in  torrents,  as  it  does  on  the  South  African 
veldt  in  a  summer's  thunder-storm. 

**  All  the  better  for  us,  my  lad,  just  the  night  for  the  job,"  he 
said  as  we  tried  to  huddle  behind  the  boulders  to  get  out  of  the 
rain.  Dormer  talked  away  about  the  delights  of  Paris  and  London 
and  the  time  we  wotdd  have  at  home,  while  we  both  took  several 
more  pulls  at  the  whiskey  bottle ;  for  all  that  the  time  went  slowly, 
and  we  began  to  feel  wretchedly  uncomfortable. 

As  we  sat  there  waiting  for  the  time  to  arrive  for  us  to  begin 
our  work  and  to  stretch  the  rope  across  the  road  which  was  to  stop 
the  cart,  it  certainly  seemed  that  my  fate  was  sealed  and  that  I 
was  destined  to  become  a  successful  scoundrel  or  a  skulking  jail- 
iHid  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  Looking  baek  I  cannot  remember 
that  I  felt  much  shame  or  remorse.  I  was  infected  with  Dormer's 
ideas  of  things.  What  we  were  going  to  do  would  not  hurt  any 
individual  very  much ;  it  seemed  to  me  then  that  it  was  a  much 
more  harmless  thing  than  the  financial  robberies  which  were 
carried  out  by  men  who  were  considered  most  respectable  persons ; 
and  as  for  the  danger  of  being  fotmd  out,  I  didn't  see  where  it  came 
in,  I  thought  as  I  took  a  drink  from  the  bottle. 

**  Easy  with  that  bottle,  old  chap,  or  you  will  be  hitting  some  one 
when  you  let  oflfyour  revolver;  keep  yourself  cool,  and  mind  you  go 
straight  for  old  Jacob,  and  see  that  he  don't  pull  the  crape  off 
your  fiice,"  Dormer  said  to  me.     Then  he  walked  some  yards  off 

to  take  a  look  at  the  spot  in  the  road  he  had  chosen  for  tying 

the  rope  across. 
As  he  left  me  a  strange  change  seemed  to  come  over  me.    The 

reckless  devil-may-care  spirits  I  had  been  in  left  me,  and  I  felt  a 

•enie  of  awe  as  if  I  knew  that  something  was  going  to  happen. 

Then  a  feeling  came  over  me  that  some  one  was  present,  and  idl  at 
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once  the  rocks  in  front  of  me  seemed  to  fade  away,  and  where  they 
had  been  I  saw  an  unearthly  luminous  mist,  and  through  it  I  saw  a 
figure  dressed  as  an  officer  in  a  Highland  regiment.  I  could  see 
that  his  arms  were  thrown  back,  his  sword  was  felling  irom  his 
hand.  There  was  a  rent  in  the  breast  of  his  coat  and  in  his  face 
was  the  look  of  death.  I  knew  him ;  he  was  my  brother  fionald, 
he  had  ctowu  from  a  lad  into  a  man,  and  he  was  handsome  and 
more  soldierlike  than  when  I  had  seen  him  last ;  I  remembered 
our  compact  and  then  I  knew  that  my  brother  was  dead.  There 
was  the  proud  look  of  one  who  had  earned  the  respect  of  his  fellow 
men  in  his  high-bred  fece.  For  one  instant  our  eyes  seemed  to 
meet,  and  then  as  I  sprang  forward  calling  to  him  by  name  the 
figure  and  the  mist  surrounding  it  seemed  to  fade  away.  ^^  Heaven 
help  me,"  I  thought, "  I  am  the  last  of  our  race."  A  flood  of  home 
memories,  which  for  some  time  I  had  done  my  best  to  banish  from 
my  thoughts,  came  back  to  me.  As  I  touched  my  face  and  felt 
the  mask  of  crape  I  had  on,  I  realized  what  I  was  going  to  do  and 
that  I  was  about  to  become  a  common  criminal. 

"  What  on  earth  are  you  shouting  for,  what's  the  matter  with  * 
you,  man  ?  we'd  better  be  moving  and  fixing  the  rope,"  I  heard 
Dormer  say  as  he  came  back  to  where  I  was.  I  did  not  answer, 
but  stood  irresolute  for  a  second  or  two,  I  felt  half-ashamed  to 
give  up  the  adventure  I  had  engaged  in,  but  after  what  I  had  seen 
I  was  determined  not  to  engage  in  it. 

"  Jim,  I  am  going  to  cut  it ;  I  have  had  a  warning  not  to  go  on 
with  this,  let's  give  it  up." 

*'  Give  it  up  by "  and  Dormer  gave  vent  to  his  surprise  and 

disgust  in  very  strong  language.  "  Well,  I  did  think  you  were 
good  grit ;  but  you  can't  give  it  up  now ;  what's  come  over  you  all 
at  once  ?  "  He  was  thoroughly  disgusted  with  me,  such  faith  in 
human  nature  as  remained  to  him  had  evidently  received  a  shock. 
«*  Well,  I'd  have  never  thought  it  of  you,  you  whom  I  always 
believed  in.  Come,  pull  yourself  together  and  do  what  you  said 
you'd  do ;  it's  too  late  to  turn  tail  now."  And  then  looking  into  my 
face  and  seeing  how  agitated  I  was  he  asked  me  what  on  earth 
had  happened  to  me.  I  think,  like  many  a  gambler  and  adventurer 
of  his  type,  Jim  had  a  strong  vein  of  superstition  in  his  nature. 
When  I  told  him  something  of  what  I  had  seen  he  was  somewhat 
impressed  by  it,  and  on  my  again  expressing  my  determination  to 
turn  back  and  have  no  more  to  do  with  it  he  did  not  attempt  to 
persuade  me.  Nor  did  he  think  of  doing'  the  thing  by  himself. 
He  growled  out  a  few  sentences  of  disgust,  and  sulkily  walked 
after  me  as  I  turned  and  made  the  best  of  my  way  towards 
Kimberley.  We  kept  some  way  from  the  road ;  I  hardly  know- 
why  I  did  this,  but  I  think  it  was  because  I  did  not  wish  to  pass 
too  close  to  the  post-cart.  After  about  half-an-hour  we  saw  the 
post-cart  driven  along,  and  then  Jim  Dormer's  feelings  became 
too  much  for  him  again,  and  he  burst  out  into  a  string  of  oaths 
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and  reproaches.  I  must  say  I  quite  saw  how  contemptible  my 
conduct  must  seem  to  him,  and  to  a  certain  extent  I  sympathized 
with  him.  Suddenly  he  came  to  a  stop  and  clutched  my  arm, 
motioning  me  to  dodge  behind  some  bushes.  I  did  so,  and  in  a 
few  seconds  three  horsemen  rode  almost  by  where  we  were. 

**  We  are  well  out  of  that  little  trap.  Did  you  see  who  they 
were  ?  I  will  swear  to  two  of  them  being  Lamb  and  Stedman,  the 
detectives.  By  George !  but  I  will  go  back  from  all  I've  been 
saying ;  that  was  a  straight  tip  you  got  wherever  it  came  from  to 
give  up  this  job,"  Dormer  whispered  to  me  when  they  had  ridden 
past.  '^  That  hound  of  a  policeman  has  rounded  on  us  and  given 
information,"  he  added.  It  turned  out  afterwards  that  this  idea 
of  his  was  right.  It  was  pretty  clear  that  we  had  just  been  in 
time  in  leaving  the  place  where  we  had  agreed  to  wait  for  the 
cart.  Our  plot  had  been  betrayed  and  a  very  warm  reception  had 
been  arraoged  for  us.  Even  as  it  was  we  felt  that  there  was  some 
chance  of  our  being  arrested,  and  we  were  both  glad  enough  when 
we  got  back  to  Kimberley  and  were  safe  in  our  beds. 

Tired  though  I  was,  I  slept  very  little,but  I  lay  awake  and  thought 
of  my  brother,  whom  I  was  convinced  was  no  more,  and  of  the  old 
home  days.  I  thought  more  seriously  of  my  degraded  life  and 
made  more  good  resolutions  than  I  had  done  for  many  a  long  day. 
I  think  I  kept  them  fairly  well,  though  I  had  a  hard  time  of  it 
for  some  time  to  come.  At  last  I  got  some  work  to  do  for  a  company 
on  the  Transvaal  Gold  Fields,  and  since  then  I  have  made  a  living, 
though  I  don't  know  that  I  am  likely  to  make  the  fortune  I  used 
to  dream  of.  Dormer  and  I  parted  good  friends.  ^  Your  second- 
sight  seems  as  if  it  had  been  a  warning  to  you  to  keep  straight,  and 
I'd  do  it  if  I  were  you;  as  for  me,  well,  it's  different,"  he  said  as 
we  shook  hands.  He  left  South  Africa  shortly  after  this,  and  I 
don't  know  what  happened  to  him. 

The  Kimberley  newspaper  a  day  or  two  after  had  a  telegram 
in  it  teUing  of  the  battle  of  Tel-el-Kebir,  and  when  I  saw  full 
particulars  of  it  some  weeks  after  I  learnt  that  my  brother  had 
been  shot  when  leading  his  company  in  that  engagement. 

DALRYMFLE  BELGRAVE. 
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CHAPTER  XXXH. 

THE    OLIVE     BHANCH. 

rpEN  days  had  elapsed.  Their  most  rousing  incidents — Monty's 
JL  smashing  his  second  best  doll,  Jack's  setting  his  hair  on  fire, 
and  the  giving  out  of  a  favourite  saucepan — were  not  of  a  sort  to 
expel  the  remembrance  of  the  scene  at  the  Chestnuts.  If  I  shut 
my  eyes  I  seemed  to  see  Charlotte's  face  as  I  had  seen  it  watch- 
ing me  in  the  glass,  metamorphosed  by  malevolence ;  her  voice, 
harsh  and  grating,  rang  in  my  ears ;  and  the  memory  of  what 
had  passed  rose  up,  sickening  and  appalling.  How  many  more  of 
such  rude  awakenings  awaited  one  in  life  ? 

It  brought  a  fresh  shock,  each  fresh  reminder  of  how  I  had 
entered  the  Chestnuts  one  morning  all  cordiality  and  trust,  to 
leave  it  that  evening  shrinking  from  its  mistress,  feeling  that 
never  again  could  I  cross  that  threshold.  Grood-bye  to  our 
promised  vUleggiatura  under  that  roof!  How  break  the  dis- 
appointment to  Jack  ?  What  put  in  place  of  the  forfeited  treat  ? 
These  and  other  questions  I  set  aside,  avoiding  all  that  carried 
back  my  thoughts  to  that  fatal  night. 

Meantime  not  a  word,  not  a  sign  from  Charlotte.  Then  one 
morning  she  walked  in  upon  me  characteristically,  unannounced. 
Lai  Boy  was  out  with  the  children,  and  I  was  ironing  Monty's 
frocks. 

Prepared  though  I  felt  to  give  her  a  cool  reception,  I  was  half 
disarmed  by  the  mere  sight  of  her  face.  Other  days  had  there 
been  for  her  than  for  her  victim.  What  heartr-bumings,  what 
mad  regrets  and  desires,  what  infinite  sum  of  self-torment  had 
been  crowded  into  them  I  might  partly  guess  from  her  haggard 
looks,  telling  of  stormy  days  and  sleepless  nights.  Her  prodigious 
vigour  and  common  sense  had  conquered.  She  was  herself  again 
to-day,  but  you  judge  of  the  spent  storm  by  its  traces— as  on  a 
sea-coast  just  swept  by  a  gale — all  cast  up  wreckage,  broken 
boats,  torn  sand,  and  ploughed  shingle.  Show  of  compassion 
would  have  irritated  her  as  an  insult,  but  my  resentment  was 
melting  away  as  her  fiery  eyes  fastened  eagerly  on  mine,  and  held 
them  as  if  never  to  let  them  go  till  they  had  spoken  to  her 
dictation. 
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"  Liz  " — ^her  voice  was  hollow  and  husky — "  these  dozen  times 
I've  taken  up  my  pen  to  write  to  you,  but  the  words  wouldn't 
come ;  and  if  they  had,  my  confession  would  have  scared  you  by 
its  ugliness." 

"I  don't  want  to  hear  it,  Charlotte,"  said  I,  plainly  and  in 
earnest.  "  There's  nothing  in  it  which  it  concerns  me  to  know, 
except  what  lies  between  you  and  me — who  Iiad  learnt  to  rely  on 
your  good-will ;  but,  there,  you  can  have  nothing  to  confess — you 
concealed  nothing  you  thought  or  felt,  and  " — a  look  of  intoler- 
able distress  crossed  her  face,  and  I  added  quickly — "  these  ten 
days  I've  been  trying  my  best  to  forget  it." 

**Ten  days — it's  a  year  since  I  saw  you,"  she  said,  with  an 
abrupt  and  rather  dreary  laugh.  "  There's  been  a  twelvemonth's 
wear  and  tear  for  me  between.  But  now  that's  all  past  and  done 
with,  I  can  be  as  cool  as  you  or  a  cucumber ;  talk  things  over, 
look  back,  even  forward." 

Changing  to  a  matter-of-fact  tone,  taking  a  seat,  and  beginning 
to  pull  oflF  her  gloves,  she  continued : 

"  I  start  by  the  P.  and  0.  to-morrow  week,  with  Slater  and  a 
picked  company.     I  may  be  away  three  years." 

** Three  years!  Why,  this  is  something  new,"  I  exclaimed,, 
taken  aback. 

"An  old  story — spending  these  three  months.  What's  new 
about  it  is  that  it's  going  to  come  oflF.  I  couldn't  make  up  my 
mind — shuffled  and  haggled — held  the  man  on — talked  of  six 
months — kept  back  my  final  answer,  yes  or  no.  Three  days  after 
I  saw  you,  I  gave  it — Yes.  The  tour,  if  successful,  is  to  be 
extended  round  the  world,  as  they  say.  You're  rid  of  me  here, 
you  see,  this  long  time." 

"  What  actors  go  with  you  ?  "  I  asked,  and  her  eyes  sparkled  like 
those  of  the  traditional  war-horse  at  the  note  of  the  bugle.  She- 
mentioned  a  few  new  names,  adding : 

•*  Of  the  old  lot  I  take  Annie — chiefly  for  her  husband's  sake — 
who's  useful  at  keeping  the  accounts,  and  Davenant — it's  a 
heavenly  prospect  for  him,  for  they  can't  date  him  out  there. 
We've  tempting  offers  in  both  hemispheres.  If  I  don't  make  a 
fortune  off  this  tour,  I  never  shall,  Slater  says." 

"  But  I'm  not  going,"  she  declared,  after  a  pause,  "  till  I  know 
we're  friends  again — as  in  old  times — and  that,"  the  assurance 
of  her  manner  and  tone  suddenly  giving  way,  "  you  will  forget 
what  I  cannot — that  horrible  night." 
« I  wish  to,"  I  told  her.     « I  shall  bv-and-by." 
"  Did  you  think    nfe  a  fiend  ?  "    she   asked   brusquely.      "  I 
shouldn't  wonder! " 
**  I  thought  you  were  demented.    I  believe  I  wasn't  far  wrong." 
**  Have  you  never  been  so  yourself  ? "  she  cried  out  with  im- 
patience.    "Not    you — ^you  well-behaved  people,    your  pulses 
go  like  a  clock ;  nothing  stings  you,  goads  you,  fires  you  more  than 
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season.  You've  no  feelings — more  than  are  convenient — easy  to 
manage,  to  make  play  or  stop  playing  their  pretty  tunes  to  order 
— like  a  musical  box.** 

"  So  you  think,"  her  taunt  wrung  from  me  the  quick  reproach, 
"  who  gauge  them  by  the  noise  they  make  ;  you  have  shown  me 
you  can  know  nothing  of  a  real  heart-sorrow,  you  who  suppose  the 
worst  can  pass  and  leave  no  mark,  and  that  to  lose  and  to  forget 
is  the  same. 

"  Confess,"  she  said,  unabashed,  "  that  it  mostly  happens  so. 
Every  day  we  see  it."  Then,  to  my  silent  gesture  of  denial, 
"  Frankly  speaking,  I  never  believed  much  in  the  so-called  happy 
marriages.  Grant  that  yours  was  a  better  example.  It  makes  all 
the  ditt'erence,  of  course.  Still,  that  I  was  right,  you  will  learn 
when  the  time  comes,  and  own  some  day." 

"That  day,"  I  told  her,  "is  very  far  oflF." 

"Perhaps  nearer  than  you  think.  You  have  lived  slowly — 
you've  yet  to  find  out  how  a  bare  month  in  the  calendar  may 
carry  you  through  more  stages  and  changes  than  many  a  year 
— half  a  life-time.  Look  at  me.  I  tell  you  I'm  not  the  same 
person  that  gave  the  fete — last  week,  was  it?  You  may  shut 
your  eyes  for  months  to  what  stares  you  in  the  face,  and  your 
cowardly  heart  knows  well — then  of  a  sudden  the  proof  strikes 
your  sense  and  the  work  is  done.  How  old  are  you  ?  "  with 
another  brusque  drop  into  the  matter-of-fact. 

"  Five-and-twenty." 

"And  you  believe — "  she  broke  oflF  and  laughed,  as  I  had 
heard  myself  laugh  at  Jack's  naive  speeches,  "you  who  could 
Jiold  your  own  against  any  court  beauty  of  the  season ! " 

"  What's  that  to  the  purpose  ?  "  I  said. 

"  I'm  not  the  inhuman  thing  you  take  me  for,"  she  went  on 
regardlessly.  "  I  don't  make  light  of  your  trial.  Fate  has  struck 
at  you,  my  poor  girl,  but  here  you  are — living,  young,  pretty,  and 
—poor.  Some  future  you  must  have.  Those  who  won't  join  in 
life  should  go  into  a  nunnery.  The  world's  no  convent  for  one 
like  you — as  you'll  discover.  You  will  need  to  exist  on  your  own 
account — to  be  glad  sometimes;  then  they'll  ofiferyou  something, 
and  you  will  accept—devotion,  they  call  it — a  name  for  which  you 
will  freely  return  the  real  thing — the  eternal  give  and  take 
between  man  and  woman.  The  best  part  of  your  life  is  before 
you." 

She  spoke  with  absolute  conviction.  You  might  as  well  try  and 
sow  doubts  in  her  of  the  coming  of  next  spring. 

"  A,  little  sooner,  a  little  later,"  she  persisted,  "  it  will  sound  to 
you  like  the  commonplace  that  it  is-  I  was  premature,  that  was 
all.  Everything  has  a  term.  What  is  past  remedy  or  hope  we 
•harden  to  endure,  as  surely  as  our  faces  to  bear  the  cold  and  frost 
;they  are  exposed  to.     I  should  know  it." 

«  What  you  said  of  me  that  night  was  false,  all  the  same." 
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^^True  or  false/'  she  replied,  *'it  touches  me  no  longer.  I 
want  yoa  to  know  thai  I  cherish  no  vindictive  feeling  towards 
you,  nor  shall  I — no — not  if,"  she  added,  as  if  from  a  set 
determination  to  say  what  must  be  the  last  word  of  the  matter, 
*^  I  have  to  think  of  year  taking  that  first  place  in  Francis 
Gifford's  fancy  which  was  too  good  for  me,  I  suppose." 

"  It  was  taken  long  ago— by  another,''  I  thoughtlessly  let  fall, 
just  aloud. 

'Charlotte  heard  me«  Her  sinister  look  came  back,  and  a 
sudden  flame  of  retrospective  jealousy  shot  up,  fiercely  alive, 
scattering  bravado  and  defiance. 

**  Mabel  Pemberton — ^give  her  her  name.  What  was  she,  pray, 
better  than  myself?  I  could  fight  A^r,  force  him  to  forget  her.  I 
think  she  was  forgotten — once.  Or  did  she,  did  you,  know  him 
so  little  as  to  dream  he  was  breaking  his  hesLrt  for  her  out  there 
in  America,  or  over  here  since  ?  " 

"  Hush ! "  said  I  instinctively,  "  she  is  out  of  it — she  is  dead." 

"  Since  when,"  she  returned  inexorably,  "  your  hold  is  the 
faster.  1  know  him — there  can  be  one  end,  being  what  you  are," 
then  tardily,  and  repenting  the  pain  she  was  inflicting :  **  My 
mistake  was  to  suppose  you  aware  of  it  I  believe  you,  believe 
all  you  said.  I  can't  hate  you.  I  don't  hate  him  for — picking 
you  out ;  you're  young,  and  pretty,  and  good." 

."  Young,  pretty  and  good  women  are  as  common  as  clover." 

"  You're  the  uncommon  sort,  then — the  four-leaved  shamrock 
that  brings  good  luck.  I  was  cruel  and  unjust,  for  anyhow  there 
was  no  crime.  It's  a  demon  would  drive  many  a  woman  to  drown 
her  best  fiiend  sooner  than  let  her  step  on  to  the  saving  plank 
that's  not  for  herself.  It  was  stronger  than  me  that  night; "  she 
changed  colour  at  the  reminiscence. 

**  sky  no  more  about  it,  Charlotte,"  I  said  quickly.  • 

"  It  is  forgiven  ?  " 

«  Entirely." 

Our  hands  met  i  she  searched  my  countenance,  and  appeared 
satisfied,  for  presently  she  xesumed  briskly,  beginning  to  put  on 
her  gloves : 

.  "  One  change  leads  to  another.  I  give  up  the  Chestnuts  when 
I  go  abroad,  but  have  it  on  my .  hands  till  Christmas,  when  the 
lease  ends.  You  will  come  there  when  I  go,  as  you  promised  ?  " 
and  as  if  anticipating  my  hesitation,  she  added :  ^^  If  you  draw 
back,!  shall  know  all  your  pretty  speeches  were  froth,  and  that 
you  bear  malice  in  your  heart." 

And  without  giving  me  time  to  reply,  she  insisted : 

**  It's  the  one  way  to  prove  yourself  sincere — by  not  shrinking 
from  this  little  obligation.  If  you  heard  I'd  died  of  cholera  at 
Calcutta,  ^r  yellow  fever  at  New  Orleans  you'd  be  sorry  you'd 
been  so  implacable." 

"Implacable?" 
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"  There's  a  lot  of  cant  talked  about  forgiveness,"  she  went  on, 
**just  as  if  we  weren't  to  know  a  friend  or  an  enemy  apart! 
That's  moonshine,  or  worse.  Treachery  or  deliberate  injury  are 
for  traitors  and  mischief-lovers  to  overlook.  But  I've  done  you 
no  manner  of  harm,  Liz,  remember." 

"No,  Charlotte," 

"  Nothing  past  forgiveness." 

"No,  no." 
'  Then  you  will  come  to  the  Chestnuts  on  Wednesday  week." 
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So  it  came  to  pass  that  the  morning  that  witnessed  the  de- 
parture of  the  favourite  actress,  preceded  by  a  waggon-load  of 
luggage,  saw  the  transport  of  our  establishment — travellers,  bag 
and  baggage  packed  into  a  four-wheeled  cab — to  the  deserted 
residence.  We  and  our  summer  quarters  suited  so  well  that  in 
three  days  we  felt  at  home  and  as  though  we  had  always  lived 
there — you  take  kindly  and  quickly  to  pleasant  changes.  The 
quiet,  fresh  air  and  space,  and  life  out  of  doors  were  magic 
restoratives.  I  picked  up  fresh  strength,  and  all  traces  of  delicacy 
vanished  from  the  faces  of  the  children.  They  were  never  out  of 
the  garden — worked  in  it,  played  in  it ;  the  very  dandelions,  the 
snails  and  slugs  and  earthworms  were  sources  of  ravishing  de- 
light. Monty  chased  butterflies  he  never  caught.  Jack  delved,  I 
sat  under  a  tree  and  span — or  sewed — and  Tiger  looked  on  with 
Lai  Boy,  who,  despite  those  serviceable  qualities  which  now  made 
of  him  our  right  hand,  had  also  an  extraordinary  capacity  for 
remaining  stock  still,  which  he  readily  indulged. 

The  quiet  of  thedead  season  was  rapidly  settling  down  over  London; 
we  could  watch  the  neighbouring  families  one  by  one  going 
out  of  town.  One  evening  Beattie  Graves  looked  in,  but  only  to 
say  good-bye.  He  and  his  wife  were  starting  next  morning  for  a 
cottage  near  Epping  Forest  they  had  taken  for  a  month.  She  had 
made  up  her  mind  I  was  to  come  down  and  see  them — "  babies 
and  cradles  and  all,"  as  he  put  it — adding,  "  Louie  has  asked  so 
many  people  I  shall  have  to  nire  a  village  to  accommodate  them. 
Promise  you'll  come  first,  before  the  swarm  begins,"  and  I  promised, 
as  you  promise  when  pressed,  and  the  chances  are  you  will  never 
be  called  on  to  fulfil  your  word. 

With  these  last  neighbours  gone,  Charlotte  on  the  high  seas» 
Mr.  GriflFord  away  somewhere,  even  Miss  Alice  absent  on  a  visit 
home,  had  we  a  speaking  acquaintance  left  in  town?  I  asked 
myself  next  morning  as,  during  the  noonday  heat,  I  sat  hearing 
Jack  repeat  his  lessons  with  reasonable  deliberation.  Not  one. 
Just  then  the  visitors'  bell  rang,  as  in  contradiction.  Ah,  I  had 
forgotten  Mrs.  Clarendon  Hicks,  whom  I  had  invited  to  come  over 
and  see  The  Chestnuts  any  morning  that  she  liked.  She  it  must 
be.    No  need  to  whip  out  of  sight  the  little  shirts  I  was  hemming 
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whilst  Jack  recited  his  nursery  rhyme,  and  Monty,  squatting  on 
the  floor,  built  up  palaces  with  his  right  hand  for  the  furious  fuo 
of  sweeping  them  down  with  his  left. 

Stitching,  spouting,  castle-building,  so  Lai  Roy  found  us  when 
in  a  few  instants,  he  came  in  with  a  visiting-card  that  gave  me 
an  indescribable  surprise. 

"  Mr.  Sherwood  Romney,  The  Mote.** 

1  read,  and,  for  wonder,  scarce  knew  if  I  were  pleased,  as  I 
looked  blankly  from  the  card  to  my  servant. 

"  Gentleman  ask  know  if  you  see  him." 

The  roof  falling  in  could  not  have  been  more  unexpected. 
Trying  to  master  my  bewilderment,  I  asked  myself  what  this  might 
mean.  That  he  should  seek  the  personal  acquaintance  so  carefully 
shunned  was  an  approach — an  overture — pacific,  so  fer.  1  was 
not  nervous — there  seemed  too  little  at  stake  now. 

"  Show  him  in  here,  Lai  Roy,"  said  I  quietly,  and  laid  down  my 
work. 

"  Must  we  go  ? — mayn't  /  stay  ?  "  asked  Jack,  and  I  saw  Monty's 
face  puckered  up  for  a  cry  at  the  idea  of  his  ignominious  dis* 
missal  to  the  nursery,  his  elder  brother  remaining. 

**  You  may  both  stay  if  you'll  be  very  good  boys,"  said  I  with 
make-believe  strictness.  For  I  wanted  them  there.  Naughty  or 
good,  they  were  my  only  little  protectors;  with  them  I  felt  afraid 
of  nothing — not  even  of  my  father-in-law  and  his  errand. 

Yet  that  was  an  odd,  agitating  moment,  as  I  rose  to  face  the 
tall,  stifl3y  erect,  well-built,  old-&shioned-looking  country  gentle- 
man with  iron-grey  hair  in  the  doorway ;  it  seemed  a  long  moment 
that  we  stood  opposite  each  other  in  silence,  and  Lai  Roy,  having 
introduced  the  stranger,  withdrew  in  his  noiseless,  cat-like  way. 
Monty  had  scrambled  to  his  feet,  supporting  himself  by  my  dress, 
shy-smitten,  burying  his  face  in  its  black  folds,  nothing  of  him 
but  a  tangle  of  golden  hair  left  visible ;  whilst  Jack  scanned  the 
new-comer  askance,  just  as,  when  first  taken  to  church,  he  had 
scanned  the  parson. 

The  moment  was  far  more  embarrassing  for  my  visitor  than  for 
myself.  For  that  he  seemed  prepared,  and  to  have  steeled  him- 
self to  go  through  with  his  most  unpalatable  errand.  Presently 
he  spoke  in  measured  neutral  accents  : 

*^  I  desired  to  see  you,"  and  the  distance  in  his  tone  and  manner 
was  tempered  by  a  shade  of  judicious  magnanimity.  "Your 
address  came  to  me  through  a  neighbour — a  recent  acquaintance 
of  ours — Lord  Hazlemere,  in  short." 

I  nervously  begged  him  to  be  seated.  Then,  half  involuntarily, 
I  moved  to  the  window  to  alter  the  position  of  the  blind — just  to 
gain  time.  Designedly  or  no,  he  had  taken  me  utterly  unawares. 
James'  father  was  a  fine  dignified-looking  gentleman  of  the 
old  English  school — it  was  written  in  the  cut  of  his  whiskers,  the 
sit  of  his  shirt-collar.    Stem  by  principle  and  habit,  with  capa- 
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bilities  in  him  of  great  kindness,  and  great  harshness  also — ^given 
to  indulge  his  love. of  authority  under  a  pretext  of  fulfilling  a 
duty,  that  imposed  on  no  one  but  himself.  In  deportment  a 
rock — a  true  EnglishmaUi  who  counts  the  least  betrayal  of 
emotion  in  himself  as  unbecoming  as  cowardice  in  a  soldier.  He 
sat  observing  me  as  closely  as  good  breeding  permitted,  and  cast 
a  general  judicial  glance  around  the  room,  slightly  furnished,  but 
pleasantly  habitable,  as  it  never  had  been  under  Charlotte's  reign. 
Feeling  called  upon  to  say  something,  I  remarked : 

"  Perhaps  Lord  Hazlemere  may  have  mentioned  to  you  that  I 
have  this  house,  whose  owner  is  abroad,  rent  free  till  the  end  of 
the  year.     Until  last  week  I  was  in  lodgings  in  Leveson  Street." 

^^  So  I  understand."'  He  paused,  and  I  waited,  expectant.  No 
need  to  have  put  the  little  people  on  their  good  behaviour. 
About  the  stranger  hung  a  mantle  of  severity  that  awed  them 
into  immobility.  Jack  stood  like  a  sentry  beside  me;  Monty, 
blushing  rosy-red,  nestled  his  head  in  my  lap,  and  let  my  hand 
trifle  unconsciously  with  his  soft  baby-curls. 

**  The  information  reached  me  by  mere  accident,"  resumed  the 
speaker,  with  rising  stricture  in  his  tone.  "  Since  our  corre- 
spondence last  November  I  have  heard  nothing  of  you — have 
been  left  in  ignorance  even  of  your  whereabouts,"  with  pointed 
censure,  as  though  he  had  expressed  a  wish  to  be  kept  informed, 
and  I  were  to  blame  for  keeping  him  in  the  dark. 

"  What  could  I  tell  you  ?  "  I  asked,  quavering  secretly.  "  Your 
ofifer,  though  kindly  meant,  I  had  felt  obliged  to  decline,  and 
that  my  refusal  had  given  offence  seemed  too  probable." 

"  That  offer  should  have  convinced  you  in  the  first  place,"  he 
said  dictatorially,  "  that  we  were  anxious  and  solicitous  about  the 
welfare  of  your  children." 

"  I  know  it,"  I  said ;  "  but  I  knew,  too,  how  the  boys  would  miss 
me,  and  without  them  I  think  I  should  not  have  lived." 

I  believed  it  in  my  heart  as  I  felt  them  by  me — Jack  indus- 
triously plaiting  and  unplaiting  the  fingers  of  the  hand  I  had 
abandoned  to  him  ;  Monty  now  and  then  indulging  in  a  sidelong 
peep  or  two  at  his  grandfather,  who  took  no  notice  of  his  hide- 
.  and-seek.  His  attention  was  directed  at  their  mother,  whom  from 
the  first  he  had  not  ceased  to  study  apart,  gravely,  but  not  un- 
kindly. 

**  It  was  a  natural  feeling,"  he  allowed ;  "  but  whether  it  was 
right  blindly  to  allow  yourself  to  be  swayed  by  it  was  the  ques- 
tion— and  one  left  unconsidered  by  you.  To  submit  yourself  to 
our  judgment  in  the  matter  would  have  required  a  sacrifice,  no 
doubt — one  of  those  sacrifices  of  feeling  to  duty  we  are  perpetu- 
ally being  called  upon  to  make.  Your  consent  to  make  it  would 
materially  have  raised  you  in  our  good  opinion.  In  refusing 
the  aid  offered,  you  heedlessly  assumed  a  very  heavy  respon- 
sibiUty." 
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"Had  I  felt  unequal  to  the  task/*  I  said,  "I  should  have 
thought  it  my  duty  to  abandon  it  to  those  who  offered  to  relieve 
me  of  it.  But  I  thought,  since  I  was  not  helpless  or  idle- 
naturedy  I  might  find  a  way  to  give  them  a  fair  education,  and 
thus  spare  ourselves  the  pain  of  separation  and  yoi^  an  unwel- 
come burden — welcome  it  could  not  have  been.  Since  then  I 
have  made  a  beginning,  and  I  see  no  reason  to  despair." 

His  brows  were  drawn  into  a  slight  frown.  Mild  though  my 
self-defence,  it  had  irritated  his  impatience  of  contradiction. 
Still,  though  blaming  me  for  not  drawing  on  his  purse  when  ten- 
dered, he  appreciated  the  saving  to  the  family,  already  heavily 
encumbered.  The  prudential  instincts  of  the  father  of  ten,  for- 
bidding lavish  benevolence,  were  on  my  side.  He  compromised 
matters  by  suddenly  shiftmg  his  attention  from  me  to  the  actual 
subjects  of  our  conversation,  the  boys.  Jack  first;  he  looked  at 
him,  asking : 

**  Is  that  your  eldest  ? — Lord  Hazlemere's  godson  ?  " 

"  Jack  ! "     I  propelled  him  forward  to  pay  his  respects. 

Jack  stood  forth,  half-shy,  half-defiant,  stuck  out  his  well- 
tanned  little  brown  paw,  with  a  low,  childish,  blunt,  English 
"How  do  you  do?" 

Sherwood  Romney  pulled  him  nearer,  with  a  grim  smile.  The 
boy's  manly  little  person  and  straightforward  blue  eyes  were  more 
calculated  than  mere  childish  beauty  to  win  favour  in  this  quarter. 
He  submitted  to  inspection  with  great  patience,  fascinated  by  a 
glorious  bunch  of  seals  dangling  from  the  inspector's  watch- 
guard.  **  He  will  make  a  stuidy  little  sailor  one  of  these  days," 
said  the  latter,  releasing  him,  well  approving  his  physique. 
"  Young  man,  will  that  suit  you  ?  " 

**  Would  you  like  to  go  to  sea.  Jack  ?  "  I  asked,  as  he  hesitated 
to  commit  himself. 

"  Yes,  mamma,"  he  replied  ;  adding  cautiously,  "  if  you  will  go 
with  me." 

The  laugh  raised  by  his  saving  clause  broke  the  stiffness  a 
little.  I  tttde  him  take  Monty  into  the  garden,  and  play  there 
till  I  called  them.  Well  tired  of  company  manners,  they  did  not 
wait  to  be  told  twice. 

Mr.  Sherwood  Bomney's  tone  had  sensibly  altered.  Less  dis- 
tant and  formal  than  at  first,  it  was  even  more  persistently  con- 
demnatory as,  reverting  to  the  old  theme,  he  said : 

"  What  I  wish  to  point  out  is  that  you  were  wrong  to  sacrifice 
your  children's  interest  to  your  selfish  inclination,  preferring  to 
let  them  be  the  sufferers,  as  they  might  have  been,  when  it  was 
put  into  your  power  to  prevent  it." 

I  was  silent.  I  had  said  my  say,  and  in  vain,  it  appeared.  Yet 
I  had  a  passing  impression  that  what  now  drove  him  to  insist  on 
his  accusations  was  some  new-bom  necessity  he  felt  for  excusing 
himself. 
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"  Indeed/'  he  contiDued  eelf-convincingly,  "  such  a  sacrifice  of 
pride — aye,  and  of  affection — should  have  been  accepted  by  you 
as  the  just  penalty,  the  inevitable  consequence,  of  your  previous 
conduct.  Our  view,  our  action,  though  they  may  have  seemed 
harsh  to  you,  were  warranted  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case* 
No  other  view  was  possible.  I  do  not  say  it  is  impossible  we 
should  come  to  modify  it  in  part,"  he  added  temperately.  "  If  it 
were,  I  should  not  have  troubled  you  with  this  visit  to-day." 

"You  could  hardly,"  I  said,  "have  given  me  a  greater  sur- 
prise." 

"  I  may  tell  you  frankly,"  he  went  on,  "  that  it  is  by  mere 
accident  I  was  led  to  reopen  the  question,  whether  we  had,  per- 
haps, been  a  degree  too — ^absolute — in  our  stipulations,  and  to 
make  further  investigations,  of  which  the  result  is  my  present 
visit."  He  paused  awkwardly,  studied  the  carpet  for  a  brief 
instant  before  proceeding : 

"  Lord  Hazlemere  is  certainly  not  given  to  flattery.  He  has 
spoken  of  you  in  most  flattering  terms.  I  understjind  from  him 
that  the  late  Duchess  of  Southwall  had  interested  herself  in 
you,  and  desired  to  withdraw  you  from  the  theatrical  profession, 
and  that  he  and  Lady  Hazlemere  exchanged  visits  with  you  and 
my  son  at  Grandchester." 

I  gave  a  silent  assent. 

"  It  is  useless,"  he  said,  "  to  revert  to  what  is  long  past.  My 
poor  son — always  headstrong — took  his  own  course,  unjustifiable 
in  itself,  and  certain — all  but  certain — to  bring  him  to  irretriev- 
able ruin." 

Why,  why  was  he  not  here  to  mediate  between  us  ?  I  seemed 
to  hear  him  saying,  as  he  used  :  "  The  governor's  a  queer  mixture 
— all  steel,  but  with  a  spot  of  wax  somewhere,  if  one  only  knew 
how  to  hit  it.  He'd  not  see  you,  though  you  were  dying ;  but  if 
chance  brought  you  together — he's  a  man  of  sense — ^why,  hang  it, 
Lilla,  he  must  give  in  ! " 

"  Except  for  your  displeasure,"  I  said  steadily,  "  which  he  was 
confident  he  should  some  day  be  able  to  remove,  he  did  not  count 
himself  the  loser  by  his  marriage.  If  he  had  lived,  he  would 
never  have  asked  anything  of  you  but  your  forgiveness.  It  was 
not  pride  ;  but  we  felt  that  as  we  had  married  to  please  ourselves, 
we  should  take  on  ourselves  what  future  our  pleasure  might 
bring  us — both  the  rough  and  the  smooth  of  it.  I  was  lefl  alone 
to  carry  this  out.  I  have  lived  to  do  so,  and  perhaps  hoped 
sometimes  I  might  thus  in  time  earn  your  better  opinion." 

"  Believe  me,"  he  said  honourably,  "  had  I  known  more  of  you 
when  I  made  that  offer  for  your  children,  it  would  not  have  been 
made  in  those  terms.  Pray  let  me  hear  what  you  have  been 
doing  since,  and  what  you  propose  doing  in  the  future." 

I  told  him  of  the  temporary  work  I  had  undertaken,  and  of  my 
plan  of  making  our  home  in  the  country,  and  eking  out  our  small 
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income  in  modest  industrial  ways.  His  judgment  approved  it — 
nay,  he  hinted  at  his  .willingness  to  expedite  matters  by  pecu- 
niary help  if  need  be ;  questioned,  advised,  pronounced  himself 
in  &vour  of  the  scheme,  and  desirous  to  see  it  answer. 

He  stayed  two  hours.  If  we  were  not  much  nearer  cordiality, 
we  had  made  a  great  stride  towards  mutual  understanding.  As  he 
rose  to  go,  he  seemed  to  feel  the  necessity  for  some  word  of 
acknowledgment — some  parting  speech  that  should  determine 
our  new  position.  He  deliberated,  then  spoke,  firmly  and  with 
emphasis : 

"  My  son,  in  marrying  out  of  his  rank,  committed  a  fiital  piece 
of  folly,  and  ruined  such  poor  prospects  as  he  had.  That  the  con- 
sequences have  not,  in  all  other  respects,  been  those  almost  inevit- 
ably attendant  on  such  a  step  is — is — highly  creditable  to 
yourself,  proves  you  to  be,  as  has  been  intimated  to  me,  a  person 
of  exceptional  character,  capable  of  adapting  yourself  to  your  new 
position.    We  shall,  I  hope,  see  more  of  you  by-and-by." 

He  held  out  his  hand  with  a  fine  dignity.  As  it  touched  mine, 
for  the  first  time  I  saw,  or  fancied,  in  his  countenance  some  feel- 
ing for  his  lost  son,  some  reminiscence  of  a  tender  nature  it  cost 
him  an  effort  to  suppress.  My  own  agitation  rose,  hard  to  stifle. 
Then  suddenly  the  children  came  shouting  and  scampering  to  the 
window.  Jack  flourishing  his  favourite  little  green  soldier,  lost  days 
ago  in  the  long  grass,  and  vociferating,  ^^  Mamma !  mamma ! 
I've  found  it !  I've  found  it ! "  "  Me — me  found,"  bleated  Monty, 
the  real  discoverer,  eager  to  assert  his  prior  claim. 

"  Run  and  call  Lai  Boy  to  open  the  gates,"  I  said,  and  they  ran. 
I  accompanied  the  visitor  to  the  house  door ;  the  little  boys, 
clustered  behind  the  gate,  watching  him  sheepishly  down  the 
road.     I  stood  looking  vacantly  before  me. 

It  had  come,  the  longed-for  little  victory,  and  there  was  no  one 
to  rejoice  with  me  in  it.  Gladness  itself  was  turned  to  sorrow. 
James'  memory  to  his  kindred  would  now  indeed  be  unembittered, 
but  that  was  all.  For  his  sake  I  had  desired  the  reconciliation — 
him  whom  it  could  neither  serve,  nor  please,  nor  touch. 

Oh,  for  leave  to  pass  for  one  moment  out  of  the  world  into  the 
world  where  he  was,  just  to  tell  him,  and  then  come  back  to  those 
who  wanted  me  !     But  should  I  have  the  will  to  come  back  ? 

It  was  Monty  tugging  vigorously  at  my  skirts  who  brought  me 
to  earth  again.  I  must,  Triust  come  and  see  the  place  where  the 
lost  treasure  had  been  found. 


{To  be  wnHnwd.) 


THE  MAJOR'S  STORY. 

Br  TUi  AuTBOR  or  "Dowsi  Tum  Gipst/* 


"  "pY  the  living  jingo ! "  cried  the  major,  stretching  out  his 
Jj  legs  a  little  farther  under  the  mess-table,  and  bringing 
down  his  hand  upon  it  with  such  force  that  the  glasses  rang 
again, — "  by  the  living  jingo !  I  don't  believe  there's  a  man  in  the 
regiment,  or  in  the  whole  British  army  either,  that's  had  as 
many,  ay,  or  half  as  many  narrow  squeaks  for  his  life  as  I  have." 

Greneral  attention  was  immediately  concentrated  on  the  major, 
for  the  above  speech  was  familiar  to  all  present.  When  it  burst 
from  the  major's  lips,  we  all  knew  that  his  wonderful  memory 
had  recalled  to  him  some  hairbreadth  escape,  some  daring  exploit 
of  which  he  was  the  hero ;  or,  which  was  just  as  good,  that  his 
equally  wonderful  imagination  had  conjured  up  some  such  picture, 
still  having  himself  for  the  centre  figure. 

And  when  the  major's  memory  or  imagination  supplied  him 
with  an  anecdote,  he  was  always  generously  eager  to  impart  it  to 
his  friends  and  brother-officers.  Indeed,  we  had  heard  most 'of 
his  stories  three  times  at  the  very  lowest  rate  of  computation, 
but  then  they  were  re-told  with  such  numerous  variations  and 
additions  that  they  never  fell  flat  on  our  ears. 

It  was  just  like  listening  to  some  well-known  tune  played 
"with  variations,"  where  you  are  hardly  able  to  pick  out  tho 
original  air  from  the  multitude  of  trills  and  turns  and  quavers 
in  which  it  is  shrouded.  So  with  the  major's  stories.  Some- 
times, hearing  one  for  the  second  time,  we  hardly  recognized  it 
as  an  old  friend  until  the  grand,  crisis  or  dSnouement  was  reached, 
all  the  details  having  altered  so  marvellously  since  the  first  time 
of  recital. 

But  let  the  major  tell  the  story  that  is  evidently  trembling 
on  the  tip  of  his  tongue  in  his  own  way  and  without  further 
interruption  or  explanation. 

"  And  what's  more,  besides  having  got  safely  out  of  some  very 
pretty  scrapes  myself,  as  you  all  know  " — here  there  was  a  loud 
chorus  of  assenting  voices,  and  a  fervently  uttered  "  True  for  you, 
major,  and  the  saints  be  praised  for  that  same !  "  from  a  young 
Irish  subaltern,  lately  joined,  to  whom  the  major's  stories  still  wore 
the  gloss  of  novelty,  though  his  irreverent  and  meagrely  veiled 
scepticism  caused  that  eloquent  raconteur  to  view  him  with  some 
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suspicion, — "  I  daresay  you  also  know,"  he  continued,  **  that  I've 
helped  to  get  other  men  out  of  them  too.  But  I  don't  know  that  I 
ever  saw  any  man— except  myself,  of  course — ^nearer  being  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  jaws  of  death  than  our  colonel  was  one  day  out  in 
India.  For  some  time  past  we  had  had  no  regular  fighting,  and  were 
in  hopes  that  we  might  be  able  to  negotiate  a  peace  without  further 
bloodshed.  But  meanwhile  there  was  a  kind  of  petty  guerilla 
warfare  going  on.  The  cowardly  curs  of  natives  never  showed 
themselves  openly,  but  would  hide  in  the  wood  by  which  our 
camp  was  pretty  well  surrounded." 

"  A  right  spot  for  a  picnic  party,  but  a  quare  situation  for  a 
camp!"  marmured  the  subaltern,  who  was  promptly  adjured 
to  "  Dry  up,  and  let  the  major  speak !  " 

"  Concealed  in  this  covert,  they  would  pick  oiBF  one  man  here, 
and  another  there,  from  immense  distances ;  for,  you  know, 
they  had  got  possession  of  a  lot  of  old  rifies,  and  when  once  they 
had  found  out  how  to  use  them,  they  were  beggars  to  shoot. 
And  the  most  aggravating  part  of  it  was,  that  though  they  ran 
fast  enough  when  discovered,  yet  if  you  did  get  hold  of  them, 
and  it  came  to  the  point,  they  didn't  seem  to  mind  being  killed 
in  the  least.  As  sure  as  I'm  a  living  man,  they  seemed,  Uke  the 
eels,  rather  to  enjoy  it.  I  suppose  they  knew  there  were  plenty 
more  to  follow ;  but,  'pon  my  honour,  it's  astonishing  how  cheap 
those  fellows  seemed  to  hold  human  life. 

^*  Well,  as  I  was  going  to  say,  our  colonel  was  as  brave  a  man 
as  ever  breathed  the  breath  of  life,  but  he  was  rash,  terribly  rash  ; 
and  one  day  he  was  strolling  about  between  the  camp  and  the 
wood,  when  I  happened  to  catch  sight  of  him.  *  The  very  place 
where  poor  Willis  was  bowled  over  last  week,'  said  I  to  myself. 
^  I'll  just  keep  an  eye  on  the  colonel,  and  see  that  he  comes  to  no 
harm.' 

^'  So  I  strolled  out  after  him,  and  then  I  remembered  that  after 
Willis  was  shot  by  some  scamp  lurking  among  the  trees,  we  had 
posted  sentries  at  short  distances  along  the  outer  eclge  of  the 
wood.  We  called  it  a  wood,  but  it  was  really  only  a  long,  narrow 
belt  of  trees  skirting  the  camp.  However,  I  thought  I  might  as 
well  walk  round  to  where  the  sentries  were  on  duty  and  make 
sure  that  all  was  right.  But  when  I  got  to  the  place  where  I 
could  have  sworn  the  first  of  them  ought  to  have  been  standing, 
there  was  no  sentry  there.  So  I  went  on  to  the  second  post,  but 
it  was  deserted  too,  and  so  was  the  third,  and  the  fourth !  In 
fact,  there  was  not  a  man  out  of  the  half-dozen  to  be  found. 

"Of  course  I  knew  at  once  that  there  was  some  treachery 
on  foot,  and  resolved  to  hurry  back  to  the  camp  to  give  the 
alarm.  So  off  I  started  in  hot  haste.  I  took  a  snort  cut 
through  the  wood  in  the  direction  of  the  camp,  but  I  hadn't  got 
more  than  half-way  across  when  a  thick  clump  of  brushwood 
aroused  my  suspicions  as  a  very  likely  place  for  an  enemy  to  be 
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skulking  in.  So,  keeping  my  revolver  in  readiness,  I  went  up  to 
it,  resolved  to  unearth  any  of  the  tricky  scoundrels  who  might 
have  chosen  it  as  a  snug  little  spot  in  which  to  lie  jperdu,  I 
plunged  in  boldly,  but  keeping  a  sharp  look-out. 

'^  When  I  got  into  the  middle,  there  was  a  small  open  space,  and 
in  it  lay — ^j^ou  may  judge  of  my  horror  when  I  came  suddenly  upon 
them — the  bodies  of  the  six  murdered  men,  huddled  one  upon 
the  top  of  the  other.  Soldier  though  I  was,  and  I  don't  think  an 
over-cowardly  one,  I  felt  inclined  to  turn  and  fly  from  the  horrible 
sight.  You  may  hardly  credit  it,  but  the  bare  recollection  of  it 
makes  my  tongue  feel  as  if  it  were  glued  to  the  roof  of  my 
mouth." 

A  remedy  for  this  unpleasant  sensation  was  instantly  provided 
by  a  sympathetic  audience,  and  a  short  pause  ensued  in  the 
narrative. 

"  When  youVe  ready,  major,"  quietly  remarked  the  subaltern. 
The  major  put  down  his  glass  with  a  sigh,  and  continued : 

"  Well,  as  I  was  saying  before,  it  was  too  horrible  and  ghastly 
to  feel  myself  alone,  shut  in  by  the  dense  underwood — alone 
with  those  six  lifeless  corpses.  With  an  eflFort  I  overcame  my 
feelings  of  horror,  and  stepped  forward  to  examine  the  bodies. 
There  was  no  blood  upon  them,  and  at  first  I  could  find  no  trace 
of  any  kind  of  violence.  At  last  my  eyes  fell  upon  what  sent  a 
cold  shudder  through  my  veins.  I  had  often  seen  fellow-creatures, 
ay,  hundreds  of  them,  slain  in  fair  fight  on  the  battle-field,  and 
had  myself  knocked  over  many  a  man  as  coolly  as  I  would  a 
partridge  among  the  stubble  ;  but  to  see  those  men,  each  with  a 
livid  swollen  circle  round  his  neck,  with  staring  eyes,  blackened 
lips  and  protruding  tongue,  telling  that  he  had  been  foully  and 
treacherously  strangled,  that  was  a  widely  different  thing." 

"  Sure,  the  major  must  have  begun  his  examination  at  their 

boots,  since  he  couldn't  at  first "  began  the  Irishman  sotto  voce^ 

but  was  checked  by  a  sudden  glance  shot  at  him  from  the  keen 
eyes  of  the  major,  who  repeated  slowly  and  with  a  visible  shudder, 
of  whose  genuineness  there  could  surely  be  no  question : 

"  Ah !  that  was  a  very,  very  different  thing,  and  an  icy  sweat 
broke  out  on  my  forehead,  as,  hastily  retracing  my  steps,  I  hurried 
towards  the  camp.  When  I  got  within  about  twenty  yards  of  the 
edge  of  the  wood,  I  saw,  not  a  dozen  yards  away,  a  native  standing 
by  a  tree,  with  his  back  towards  me.  He  was  in  full  view  from 
where  I  stood,  but  perfectly  hidden  from  any  one  in  the  open 
space  between  the  camp  and  the  wood. 

"He  had  his  rifle  up  to  his  shoulder,  and  was  taking  careful 
aim  at  something  or  somebody.  The  thought  flashed  like  light- 
ning across  my  mind — '  The  villain !  It's  the  colonel  he's  aiming 
at.'  My  resolution  was  taken  instantaneously.  If  he  heard  me 
cock  my  revolver,  then,  before  I  could  shoot  him  down,  he  might 
fire,  without  waiting  to  take  better  aim  at  his  living  mark. 
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"My  band  instinctively  tightened  its  grip  of  my  revolver  ns  I 
leaped  noiselessly  with  a  few  cat-like  bounds  across  the  intervening 
space,  and  before  the  fellow  had  time  to  look  round,  I  had  felled 
him  to  the  earth.  His  skull  was  smashed  in,  and  he  died  without 
uttering  a  cry  or  a  groan. 

**  The  next  moment  the  colonel  sprang  forward  into  view  in  the 
open — he  bad  been  hidden  before  by  a  tree  that  came  between  us. 
There  he  stood  stock-still,  gazing  into  the  wood  to  my  left.  He 
had  evidently  heard  the  sound  of  the  blow,  slight  as  it  was,  but 
was  not  sure  of  the  direction  firom  which  it  had  proceeded.  His 
left  side  was  turned  almost  full  towards  me  ;  his  right  hand  shaded 
his  eyes. 

"  As  he  gazed  intently  into  the  wood  I  heard,  faint,  yet  distinct, 
a  sharp  click  to  my  right.  I  turned  my  head  in  that  direction  and 
there — my  sight  was  unusually  quick  and  keen  in  those  days— I 
saw  the  rusty,  discoloured  muzzle  of  a  gun  projecting  from  the  far 
side  of  a  large  tree,  and  pointing  in  the  direction  of  the  colonel. 

**  The  man  that  held  it  was  completely  hidden  from  me  by  the 
tree.  What  could  I  do  ?  Was  I  to  stand  there,  impotent  as  a 
baby  to  avert  the  danger,  and  see  my  colonel  shot  down  like  a  dog  ? 

"  A  shout  of  warning  would  have  been  worse  tban  useless  ;  it 
would  simply  have  hastened  the  fatal  catastrophe.  I  could  not  fire 
at  the  Indian,  ior  he  was  completely  out  of  sight — there  was  no 
part  of  him  to  be  seen.  Even  had  there  been,  it  would  have 
availed  me  nothing,  unless  I  could  have  killed  him  instanta- 
neously. A  bullet  in  the  leg  would  not  probably  have  made  him 
wince,  or  alter  his  aim  by  a  hair's  breadth,  for  the  fellows  were 
either  regular  Stoics  or  utterly  insensible  to  pain.  One  casual 
glance  had  suflSced  to  bhow  me — did  I  mention  that  my  eyes  were 
most  extraordinarily  good  ? — *  telescope  and  microscope  combined,' 
they  used  to  say — that  that  aim  was  directed  full  upon  the 
motionless  colonel's  left  temple. 

"  A  moment's  reflection  decided  me  —there  was  but  (me  chance 
left,  a  desperate  one,  but  still  it  was  a  chance. 

**  I  grasped  my  revolver  firmly  in  my  hand,  bespattered  as  it 
was  with  blood  and  brains ;  then  without  cocking  it,  for  I  knew 
that  the  faintest  sound  made  by  me  at  this  juncture  would  have 
been  the  colonel's  death-signal,  I  took  steady  aim  at  a  point  about 
a  yard  from  his  head,  in  the  line  that  I  knew  the  bullet  must  take 
from  the  rifle  of  the  native  to  his  temple.  I  might  have  aimed  at 
the  muzzle  of  his  rifle,  had  I  not  known  that  the  moment  the  click 
of  my  revolver  was  heard,  the  death-dealing  bullet  would  be  on  its 
way.  When  I  think  of  that  moment  of  agonizing  suspense  my 
words  seem  to  stick  in  my  throat." 

Again  the  hint  was  taken,  and  the  irreverent  young  Irishman 

winked  at  a  friend,  as  he  thought  to  himself,  ^^  Crams  do  stick  in 

one's  throat  sometimes,  and  it  takes  a  lot  of  washing  to  swallow 

them  down !  ** 
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"These  things  take  time  in  the  telling,  but,  by  jingo!  they 
took  liteirally  no  time  in  the  doing.  Ton  my  honour,  I  could 
hardly  expect  you  to  believe  the  end  of  my  story,  but  that  you 
know,  like  myself,  that  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction. 

"  Well,  I  took  steady  aim  at  the  spot  that  I  knew  the  bullet 
must  pass,  and  fixed  it  as  immovably  as  if  the  muscles  of  my 
arm  had  been  a  blacksmith's  vice,  so  that,  when  the  moment  came, 
I  might  fire  without  looking  at  it  again.  Then  with  my  eyes 
fixed  on  the  muzzle  of  the  rifle  I  watched  it — not  a  second  had 
elapsed  since  I  heard  it  cocked, — then  raised  the  hammer  of  my 
revolver,  hardly  daring  to  breathe,  lest  I  should  alter  the  aim  by 
the  breadth  of  a  gossamer  thread. 

"  As  I  had  anticipated,  the  moment  the  click  reached  the  ears 
of  the  would-be  assassin,  and  before  the  report  of  his  shot  reached 
my  ears,  I  saw  the  bullet  leave  the  barrel  of  his  rifle.  That 
instant  I  pressed  the  trigger.  It  was  a  desperate  attempt,  as  I 
said  before,  but  it  was  successful.  The  colonel  did  not  fall !  He 
was  saved ! 

"My  first  thought,  or  instinct,  was  to  fire  at  the  dark  form 
flying  away  among  the  trees.  I  brought  him  down,  and  the 
colonel  rushed  towards  me  with  his  own  revolver  ready  for  use. 
He  recognized  me  on  the  instant,  and  demanded  an  explanation 
of  the  three  shots  that  he  had  heard.  I  told  him,  and  he  paled 
under  his  sunburn. 

"*Dare,'  he  said  with  an  almost  imperceptible  tremor  in  his 
voice, — '  Dare,  you  have  saved  my  life  twice  over.  As  I  stood  there, 
listening,  I  heard  a  strange  sharp  sound  close  to  my  ear,  and  I 
picked  up  this,'  showing  me  in  the  palm  of  his  hand  a  large, 
shapeless  lump  of  lead,  which  proved  on  examination  to  be  the 
two  bullets  inseparably  welded  together. 

"He  grasped  my  hand,  covered  with  the  gore  of  his  lat« 
would-be  murderer. 

"'Thanks,  my  brave  fellow;  your  courage  and  presence  of 
mind  shall  not  go  unrewarded.'  And  I  may  mention,  in  passing, 
that  the  gallant  colonel  kept  his  word. 

"  We  surmised  afterwards  that  the  two  natives  had  crept  up 
like  snakes  through  the  long  grass,  unperceived  by  our  poor 
fellows,  who  were  probably  rendered  drowsy  by  the  intense  heat, 
had  come  up  to  each  man  from  behind,  and  strangled  him  before 
he  could  utter  a  cry  or  give  the  alarm  to  his  comrades. 

"And  now  I  am  sure  you  will  all  acknowledge  that  the  colonel's 
was  one  of  the  narrowest  shaves  a  man  might  wish  to  have — 
almost  equal  to  one  of  my  own  adventures  among  the  Zulus, 
which  I  hope  to  tell  you  on  some  future  evening." 

This  was  the  major's  story.  /  am  bound  to  believe  that  every 
word  uttered  by  my  superior  officer  is  true ;  you,  of  course,  are 
free  to  do  as  you  please. 


^'THEOWN    OUT;" 
OR,  THE  HISTORY  OF  A  TOBOGGAN  SLIDE. 


By  H.  ST.  MAUR. 


I  HAVE  a  very  good  reason,  most  men  will  allow,  for  remem- 
bering well  my  first  and  last  toboggan  ride.  I  had  only 
been  out  in  Canada  a  short  time — gone  out,  of  course,  to  make  a 
pile  of  money,  as  the  Yankees  say,  and  return  with  my  pockets 
well  filled  and  an  heiress.  By  the  way,  how  is  it  all  Englishmen 
expect  to  catch  an  heiress  out  west,  for  in  the  smoking-room  they 
speak  of  it,  well,  like  they  speak  of  shooting  buffalo ;  and  it  is  about 
as  hard,  for  the  buffalo  are  exterminated,  and  so,  I  fear,  are 
heiresses.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  neither  purpose  was  accom- 
plished. What  I  actually  did  was  to  return  with  a  broken  nose  and 
empty  pockets,  having  lost  the  lady  all  through  that  fatal  slide, 
and  therefore  had  to  add  to  my  sorrows  a  broken  heart. 

Yet  the  mythical  heiress  who  figures  so  largely  in  the  imagina- 
tion of  youthful  colonists  had  been  actually  mine — mine,  at  any 
rate,  for  a  few  moments ;  but  "  there's  many  a  slip  between  the  cup 
and  the  lip." 

To  cut  a  long  story  short,  I  was  in  a  perfect  blaze  of  happiness. 
Most  men  will  understand  my  feelings  better  than  I  can 
describe  them  when  I  say  I  had  just  proposed  and  been  accepted 
by  a  real,  live  heiress,  father  a  njillionaire,  you  know,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing  ;  added  to  which  she  was  a  little  beauty,  quantities 
of  golden  hair,  violet  eyes  fringed  with  long  dark  lashes.  They 
will  understand  further  that  I  was  caught  up  into  the  seventh 
heaven  of  engaged  bliss,  and  was,  therefore,  on  this  particular 
afternoon  scarcely  accoimtable  for  my  actions.  Oh !  why  does  it 
all  last  such  a  short  time  ? 

On  this  identical  day,  the  first  and  last  of  ray  aflSanced  life  and 
also  of  tobogganing — for  a  certain  ratio  exists  in  my  mind  between 
the  two,  you  perceive,  and  with  some  truth — I  set  off  with  a  party 
of  friends  from  the  States  to  a  certain  well-known  Ottawa  slide. 

I  had  got  myself  up  in  Canadian  style,  in  the  necessary  blanket 
costume,  white  bordered  with  crimson  and  a  crimson  gash  and 
tugue ;  my  feet,  too,  were  cased  in  moccasins,  which,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  uninitiated,  are  made  of  deer  skin,  yellow,  and 
embroidered  with  moose  hair.  The  only  thing  that  marked  me 
as  essentially  English  was  the  fiust  that  I  was  preparing  to  smoke 
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going  down  the  slide.  But  oh !  the  cold — the  thermometer  stood 
twenty-eight  degrees  below  zero— -yet  what  a  sky,  cloudless 
and  of  the  deepest  blue,  and  the  sun  pouring  down  rays  almost 
powerful.  The  ladies  insisted  upon  seeing  me  start ;  I  wished 
they  wouldn't  come  ;  there  was  nothing  to  be  done,  however,  but 
to  bear  it ;  myfiancSey  of  course,  was  with  the  rest. 

Well,  we  mounted  the  steps ;  it  seemed  to  me  those  steps  were 
endless,  and  I  had  a  feeling  exactly  as  if  my  last  hour  were  come 
and  I,  a  doomed  felon,  mounting  the  gallows.  How  I  hated  the 
name  of  tobogganing !  I  had  a  presentiment  something  would 
happen,  and  the  very  thought  made  a  cold  perspiration  burst  out 
over  my  forehead;  why,  I  might  be  killed — goodness  knows 
what ! 

I  was  not  a  brave  man,  certainly  not.  Well,  everything  comes 
to  an  end  at  last,  and  so  did  this  ;  we  had  reached  the  top.  Why, 
oh !  why  did  fate  lead  my  unlucky  steps  up  here  ?  for  on  looking 
down  at  the  path  the  toboggan  was  to  take,  by  Jove !  it  was  a 
precipice,  you  know.  *'  Anyhow,"  I  sighed  to  myself,  "  there  is 
no  getting  out  of  it ;  go  down  you  must,  or  disgrace  yourself  for 
ever  in  the  eyes  of  the  fair  sex."  No,  it  wouldn't  do ;  I  must  go, 
that  is  clear. 

"  Tobogganing  is  a  perfectly  harmless  and  safe  amusement,  I 
suppose  ?  "  I  asked  of  one  of  my  American  friends,  while  pretend- 
ing nonchalantly  to  knock  the  ashes  oflF  my  cigar.  "  You  never 
get  hurt,  I  mean  ?  " 

"  Why,  I  guess  it  isn't  what  you'd  call  downright  safe ;  it  is 
more  dangerous  than  huntin' ;  why  yes,  certainly,  there  are  more 
deaths  in  the  season." 

"  Deaths !  "  I  muttered  to  myself;  "  then  it  is  dangerous." 

"  Some  people  faint,  you  know,"  continued  my  fair  friend, "  can't 
stand  the  rarefied  air." 

**  Well,  that's  a  pleasant  thought,  upon  my  word,"  I  uttered 
mentally. 

**  But  the  cause  of  death  is " 

"  Why,  a  broken  neck  in  most  cases,"  said  Nelly,  the  girl  to 
whom  I  was  engaged,  and  her  coral  lips  parted,  and  she  showed  a 
set  of  pearly,  glistening  teeth. 

"  I've  known  two  or  three  come  to  grief  that  way,"  she  con- 
tinued ;  "  there  was  " — counting  on  her  fingers — "  let  me  see,  that 
young  lieutenant  in  the  Hussars,  who  rode  as  a  jockey  under  the 
name  of  *  Blue  and  Silver ; '  he  is  buried  in  the  cemetery,  I  guess, 
just  round  the  comer. 

"  Well,  then  there  was  that  Englishman  who  came  west  down 
Chicago  way,  crossed  the  little  pond  with  me ;  he  went  by  the 
name  of  *the  impecunious  barrister,*  because  he  was  always 
talkin'  about  his  uncle,  and  ^wore  a  ring  that  looked  like  a 
ruby.' 

"  Then  a  clergyman  from  Long  Island——" 
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"  Oh,  stop !  **  I  cried  in  a  perfect  panic  of  fear,  but  tried  not  to 
let  them  see  it ;  girls  are  so  sharp,  that  is  the  worst  of  it,  and  I 
felt  distinctly  getting  pale :  do  you  know  the  sensation  ?  My 
white  poodle  always  looks  pale  when  he  is  out  of  sorts,  and  I  ex- 
pect I  looked  much  as  he  does. 

**Gret  in,**  said  the  fellows  who  were  going  to  take  me  down ; 
**  you  shall  have  the  front  seat ;  visitors,  you  know,  like  to  see  the 
view."  I  certainly  thought  I  detected  a  side-wink  to  my  fair 
friends,  but  daresay  it  was  a  mistake. 

**  I  dont  in  the  least  miod  going  in  the  middle,"  I  mildly  pro- 
tested, but  was  conscious  that  my  voice  sounded  weak  and  faint, 
for  I  felt  sure  my  offer  wouldn't  be  accepted,  though  I  clutched  at 
this  last  straw  in  desperation. 

**  You  are  too  generous,  my  dear  fellow,*'  replied  my  tormentors ; 
"couldn't  think  of  it, really ;  you  must  have  the  seat  of  honour,  the 
front  seat." 

"  Rends  ! "  I  muttered  to  myself.  Oh  !  Td  have  given  every- 
thing I  possessed  if  some  one  had  removed  me  off  that  said 
toboggan,  as  Mr.  Pickwick  removed  the  skates  from  off  Mr. 
Winkle,  merely  because  he  was  not  a  fit  subject  for  the  sport. 
And  there  was  the  bevy  of  American  girls  bending  over  and 
laughing  low.  How  coolly  Nelly  had  talked  about  getting  my 
ne<i  broken ;  why,  she  didn't  seem  to  care  a  straw ;  and  I  wondered 
if  she  would  care  more  when  I  put  a  certain  ring  on  a  certain 
finger,  and  she  took  me  "  for  better  or  worse." 

The  little  minx !  But  Cupid's  darts  had  gone  through  me,  and 
love  is  ever  blind.  Dear  little  thing,  of  course  she  cared  ;  she  would 
be  the  first  to  run  and  help  me  up,  and  what  a  state  she  would  be 
in! 

•*  Are  you  ready  ?  we  are  just  off,"  cried  one  of  my  blanket- 
coated  friends. 

**  Now,  hold  hard,  but  mind  you  don't  put  your  knuckles  on  the 
slide,  otherwise  you  won't  have  any  skin  left.  Very  fast  to-day — a 
pure  sheet  of  ice — speed  sixty  miles  an  hour.     Good." 

**  Why,"  I  stammered,  "  that  is  faster  than  an  ordinary  express 
train." 

^  Just  so,  quite  right,  a  good  deal  faster,  that  is  what  makes  a 
tumble  so  dangerous  when  it  is  ice,  not  snow.  Now  when  I  say 
one,  two,  three,  hold  hard  for  your  very  life,  set  your  teeth  and  run 
for  it,  and  don't  move  a  muscle  or,  by  Greorge !  we'll  be  knocked 
into  the  middle  of  next  week." 

The  supreme  moment  had  come ;  I  shoved  my  cigar  between  my 
teeth  and  positively  nearly  bit  it  in  two,  shoved  my  hands  dovm 
to  the  bottom  of  my  pockets,  and  stepped  in. 

"  Why,  I  guess  you've  got  your  cigar  in  your  mouth  wrong  side 
up,"  cried  one  of  the  girls.     "  Take  it  out,"  they  all  screamed. 

By  Jove !  so  I  had.  Confound  it,  how  sharp  girls  are  !  but  I 
was  in  no  end  of  a  funk-. 
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** Isn't  tobogganing  delightful — ^isn't  it  delicious?"  they  all 
cried. 

**'  Charming,"  I  replied  with  shaking  limbs  and  a  palpitating 
heart,  and  only  wished  it  was  all  safely  over. 

"  Now  you're  off! "  and  they  all  actually  set  up  a  cheer. 

I  was  dimly  conscious  of  the  one,  two,  three,  and  smiled — I  felt 
it  a  most  ghastly  smile — ^in  the  direction  of  the  American  girls,  just 
like,  I  say,  my  poodle  does  when  he  is  ill !  The  next  thing  I  felt 
was  a  whirling  into  space,  a  furious  driving  like  of  Jehu  into 
nothing  apparently.  We  bounded  down  the  slide  like  going  over 
the  side  of  a  house,  nerves  were  strung,  heart  seemed  to  have 
stopped,  veins  stood  out  like  whipcord,  moustache  frozen  stiff, 
icicles  hanging  from  it,  eyelids  frozen,  the  tugue  parted  company 
with  my  head. 

Surely  we  were  down ;  no,  away  again,  bounding  into  the  dis- 
tance. 

Breath  gone,  I  am  almost  dead.  They  told  me  to  keep  my  mouth 
shut  tight,  and,  curse  that  cigar,  it  has  been  persistently  kept 
open,  and  it  too  seems  frozen ;  anyhow  my  jaws  won't  work.  Down, 
down,  down.  Do  you  remember  the  story  of  "  How  Rubinstein 
played  the  piano  ?  "  Well,  our  toboggan  was  much  like  that ; 
''it  ripped  out  and  it  rar'd,  it  tipped  and  tarr'd,  it  pranced  and 
charged  like  the  grand  entry  at  the  circus." 

Down,  down  we  dashed  seemingly  into  the  bottomless  pit. 

Oh !  shade  of  Dante,  here  is  a  new  infemx>  ready  to  your 
hand. 

Bless  my  soul!  past  the  lord  lieutenant  and  the  viceregal 
party,  groups  of  the  ministers  and  noted  senators  chatting  with 
fair  ladies  and  watching  us  as  we  fled  on  the  swallow's  wing;  the 
fun  was  getting  furious,  my  hair  stood  up  on  end.  "  Hang  it  all," 
I  cried,  "  will  no  one  stop  the  brute  ?" 

Dash,  crash,  dash,  oh !  oh !  hullo !  "  What  this  ?  "  and  then 
I  remember  nothing  more;  people  tell  me  I  was  ultimately 
found  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  toboggan,  the  only  part 
of  me  visible  were  my  legs,  for  I  was  standing  on  my  head  in  a 
snow  drift.  When  my  senses  returned  I  discovered  that  my  face 
was  sadly  damaged,  and,  as  I  said  at  the  beginning,  decidedly  my 
nasal  organ  out  of  repair. 

Ever  since  then  it  has  been  customary  in  our  family  to  date  all 
times  from  this  accident,  as  the  Greeks  date  theirs  from  the  first 
Olympiad. 

"  You  hxive  made  a  sight  of  yourself,  old  fellow,"  said  a  voice 
near  me ;  "  it  was  that  confounded  root  of  a  tree." 

"It  doesn't  matter  in  the  least  what  it  was,"  I  said,  now 
furious,  "I  know  I  am  nearly  killed;"  and  I  glared  at  t^he 
speaker  and  could  have  throttled  him  on  the  spot,  for  the  fellow 
who  had  steered  me  down  the  slide  had  been  my  rival  all  alon^^ 
for  Nelly's   hand,   and   now,   confound   it  all,   though  we  werX^ 
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engaged  I  half  suspected  my  overthrow  had  not  been  purely 
accidental,  but  for  a  purpose. 

We  strolled  towards  the  house,  and  Nelly,  with  that  winning 
smile  which  could  play  the  deuce  with  a  man's  affections,  passed 
her  hand  through  my  arm.  I  drew  the  little  warm  hand  closer 
to  me,  and  the  very  touch  sent  the  blood  tingling  through  my 
veins :  how  I  loved  her ! 

My  rival,  I  must  confess,  had  many  advantages  on  his  side ;  he 
was  supremely  handsome,  and  then  he  had  heaps  of  money,  and 
that  always  carries  weight  with  the  women,  and  I  had  noticed  all 
along  that  Nelly  was  wavering. 

^'  I  have  something  to  tell  you,  Harry ;  I  should  have  told  you 
before,"  she  said,  "  but,"  and  she  coloured  violently,  "  a  girl  can't 
always  tell  her  own  feelings,  can  she  ?  " 

**  You  must  be  very,  very  happy  with  some  one  else,  I  feel 
sure " 

A  picture  of  the  church  passed  before  me  where  I  had  intended 
we  should  be  married — ^an  awfully  jolly  little  place,  roses  growing 
np  it  and  ivy,  all  that  sort  of  thing,  you  know ;  for,  of  course,  I 
had  meant  we  should  be  married  in  England  and  cut  the  States 
altc^ether. 

^  Oh !  Nelly,"  I  said,  kneeling  at  her  feet  on  the  frozen  ground, 
**  don't  for  God's  sake  speak  like  that ;  you  will  drive  me  mad ; " 
and  I  continued,  ^^I  suppose  you  will  nuurry  the  fellow  who 
steered  us  down :  do  you  love  him  ?  " 

**  Why,  yes.  I  guess  I  never  knew  my  own  feelings  till  now, 
though." 

I  rose  to  my  feet,  and  taking  both  her  hands  in  mine  pleaded 
with  her  just  to  try  me,  just  to  see  how  happy  I  would  make  her. 

**No,  you  must  be  very,  very  happy  with  some  one  else,"  said 
Nelly  in  reply.  **I  feel  sure  my  papa  would  never  give  his 
consent,  especially  now,"  looking  at  my  damaged  &ce ;  ^^  you 
were  running  it  neck  and  neck,  you  see." 

"Neck  and  neck!"  I  muttered.  "Well,  anyhow,"  I  replied, 
•*  mine  is  nearly  broken." 

I  thought  of  all  the  presents  given  and  accepted,  a  magnificent 
diamond  ring  had  pretty  nearly  ruined  me,  and  the  worst  of  it 
was  she  wouldn't  give  any  of  them  back ;  American  girls  never 
return  anything  but  kisses. 

The  typical  English  girl  will  accept,  as  in  the  story  of  "  Mr. 
Isaacs,"  the  value  of  your  life  in  the  shape  of  a  pair  of  tiger's  ears, 
but  will,  of  course,  return  the  silver  box  that  contained  them. 

Nelly's  red  lips  pouted  like  those  of  a  spoilt  child  as  she 
continued,  "  But  you  are  poor,  you  won't  be  able  to  buy  me  all 
torts  of  things  that  I  shall  want  when  I  am  married." 

"  I  bought  you  a  ring,"  I  said  disconsolately,  **  a  very  hand- 
some diamond  ring ;  it  cost  lots  of  money." 

"Yes,  but  I  want  heaps  and  heaps  of  ringSy  and  I  yoiU  have 
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them ; "  and  she  stamped  her  little  foot  and  she  looked  lovelier 
than  ever  in  a  passion. 

^*  There  now,  I  shall  marry  Augustus,  and  I  just  guess  you'll 
turn  real  spiteful/ 

"  No,  I  shan't,"  I  replied,  at  my  wits'  end,  **  I  shan't  indeed, 
Nelly,  darling ;  only  don't,  don't  many  that  great  hulking  brute 
who  has  thrown  us  out  for  good,"  I  added  mournfully. 

^*  There  now,  I  said  you'd  turn  spiteful ;  and  you've  so  upset  me, 
I  guess  I'll  go  and  have  a  cream  ice  to  set  me  up,  and  then  111 
toboggan  with  Augustus." 

Dear  reader,  I  am  still  a  bachelor,  all  owing  to  that  fatal  day 
when  I  certainly  was  most  effectually  "  Uirown  out^*  in  every  sense 
of  the  word. 

A  few  weeks  later,  had  you  scanned  the  matrimonial  columns  of 
a  certain  American  paper,  you  would  have  seen  this  announcement 
among  the  list : 

"  On  the  6th  inst.,  at  St.  John's  Chuech,  New  Yokk,  Helen 
Caine,  eldest  daughter  of  Samuel  Caine,  of  Boston,  to 
Augustus  Mason,  of  Chicago  ; "  and  in  the  same  paper  in  the  list 
of  passengers  sailing  for  England  by  a  certain  steamer  you  would 
have  seen  my  name.    You  can  guess  the  reason  why. 


THE  COWABD'S  HOUE. 

By  W.  W.  FENN. 


WHO  does  not  know  it  ? — that  miserable  period  to  a  wakeful 
man  somewhere  between  three  and  five  a.m.,  when  every 
fiendish  freak  of  fancy  of  which  his  mind  is  capable  is  in  full  play 
around  his  weary  pillow ;  when  every  demon  of  the  imagination 
is  at  work  transforming  the  most  trivial  matters  into  things 
critical  to  the  last  degree ;  magnifying  each  item  in  his  daily 
life  into  gigantic  proportions,  depressing;  his  mind,  subduing  aU 
his  reasoning  faculties  and  plunging  him  into  such  depths  of 
despondency  that  he  prays  he  may  close  his  eyes  and  never 
wake  again.  You  go  to  bed,  say  somewhere  about  eleven  p.m^ 
feeling  tired,  and  in  a  few  minutes  are  steeped  in  forgetfuJness. 
Suddenly,  however,  you  awake,  broadly,  widely  awake,  with  a 
sense  that  you  have  had  a  good  long  night's  rest  and  that  it 
must  be  quite  time  to  get  up.  But  the  room  is  still  dark ;  all  is 
perfectly  quiet ;  not  a  sound  outside  or  in.  What  is  this  ?  What 
does  it  mean  ?  You  strike  a  light  and  look  at  the  watch,  to 
discover  that  you  have  been  asleep  an  hour ;  it  is  only  a  little 
past  midnight.  Then  the  horrible  truth  bursts  upon  you ;  you 
know  your  time  has  come — ^your  coward's  hour.  Possibly  you 
have  awakened  even  with  a  vague  dread  already  upon  you,  and 
which  henceforth  claims  you  for  its  own,  until  your  depressed 
vitality  recovers  somewhat  its  normal  condition.  Meanwhile, 
your  heart  is  beating  like  a  sledge-hammer,  and  to  sit  upright  in 
bed  or  get  up  and  walk  about  becomes  your  only  resource. 

Here  is  one  condition  in  which  sufferers  from  insomnia  fre- 
quently find  themselves.  This,  however,  is  not  quite  the  true 
coward's  hour.  The  night  should  be  more  advanced  ere  you  can 
reach  the  true  misery  of  it.  You  must  sleep  till  about  half-past 
two  or  three  a.m.,  and  then  rouse  up  rather  slowly  and  with  a  dim 
consciousness  of  the  terrors  awaiting  you.  You  try  to  cosset 
yourself  and  to  do  nothing  to  prevent  your  fisilling  off  again. 
You  keep  your  eyes  shut  and  lie  perfectly  still,  knowing  by  sad 
experience  what  is  before  you  if  you  have  not  the  luck  to  drop 
off  again  soon;  but  it  is  of  no  use,  you  do  not  drop 
off  again,  and  the  longer  you  lie  the  more  wide  awake  and 
uncomfortable  you  become.  Finally  you  give  it  up,  and  are 
ol^iged  to  turn  over  on  your  back  to  encounter  with  all  their 
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force  the  demoniac  fancies  incidental  to  that  abject  period. 
The  PVench  philosopher  Babelais  declares  "  the  greatest  loss  of 
time  that  I  know  is  to  count  the  hours,'*  and  demands  with 
acerbity,  "  What  good  comes  of  it  ?  "  Well,  assuredly  not  much  ; 
but  who  under  the  circumstances  just  alluded  to  can  help  counting 
not  only  the  hours  but  the  actual  minutes  ?  At  first,  however, 
you  are  generally  too  depressed — your  courage  is  at  too  low  an 
ebb  to  allow  of  your  doing  {inything  but  groan  audibly  as  the 
phantoms,  increasing  in  number  and  size,  make  such  rapid 
assaults  upon  your  intelligence  and  common  sense,  that  in  a 
short  while  you  approach  the  condition  of  an  idiot.  The  climax 
of  your  misery,  as  is  suggested  in  this  case,  dawns  gradually  and 
culminates  only  after  one  has  been  awake  some  five  or  ten 
minutes.  There  is,  however,  yet  another  phase  of  consciousness 
by  which  it  is  attained.  It  comes  about  quite  suddenly,  indeed, 
in  a  flash  as  it  were,  and  as  you  nwake  the  full  force  and  terror 
of  the  coward's  hour  is  at  onci*  upon  you.  A  vague  dream, 
more  or  less  horrible,  in  which  you  are  struggling  for  your  life, 
or  are  slipping  down  a  yawning  chasm,  or  over  a  frightful 
preci2)ice  into  the  sea  or  into  a  bottomless  pit,  brings  you  with 
a  cry  bolt  u[)right  in  bed  before  you  are  awake.  But  being  so, 
you  sink  back  exhausted  instantly,  with  shattered  nerves  and  a 
fear  in  your  very  soul  which  makes  you  shiver.  The  feet  that 
it  is  only  a  dream  is  fully  grasped,  of  course,  but  that  in  no 
wise  gives  your  common  sense  the  requisite  strength  to  assert 
itself  or  prevent  its  effect  telling.  You  have  had  a  fright  and 
cannot  get  over  it.  The  fiends  have  the  upper  hand  again  and  are 
in  full  cry,  for  there  is  such  a  silence  in  this  **  dead  waste  and 
middle  of  the  night ''  that  their  phantom  yells  mingle  and  com- 
bine to  make  up  that  deafening  buzzing  in  your  ears. 

By  the  same  token  the  darkness  enveloping  the  room  offers  a 
favourable  background  whereon  the  children  of  your  idle  brain 
disport  themselves  in  all  their  fantastic  hideousness  before  your 
wide-open  staring  eyes.  The  fancy  that  the  chamber  is  peopled 
with  shapeless  but  terrible  things  is  not  easily  beaten  back.  The 
bead  on  your  brow  suggests  the  idea  that  some  ghastly  fever-fiend 
has  seized  you,  and  that  before  morning  you  will  be  dead.  As 
this  notion  gains  credence  you  question  the  advisability  at  once  of 
ringing  the  bell  and  sending  for  a  doctor.  To  arouse  the  house 
and  say  you  are  dangerously  ill  would  be  easy,  and  there  is  a 
strong  impulse  to  do  so.  But  reason  begins  to  resist  it,  and  an 
effort  is  made  to  recover  calm.  Successful  at  length  more 
or  less  in  this  direction,  your  ideas  nevertheless  act  in  the  most 
irrational  fashion.  True,  the  wild  train  of  phantom  forms  has 
vanished,  and  has  given  place  to  matters  of  every-day  occurrence. 
That  business  in  the  city,  that  picture  on  the  easel,  that  half 
finished  article  on  the  desk,  the  vital  importance  of  that  appoint- 
ment to  be  kept — these  and  kindred  items,  to  say  nothing  of 
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absolute    tmmpery  trifles  which  make  np  man's  existence  and 
occapy   his   waking   hoars,   now  take  distorted    shapes  and  ex- 
aggerated dimensions.     You  foresee  nothing  will  go  right.     The 
bnsiness  must  inevitably  fail,  the  picture  will  be  rejected,  the 
manuscript  cannot  be  finished  in  time,  the  negotiations  to  be 
carried  out  at  the  appointment  will  fall  through — ^there   is   no 
spark  of  hope,  no  rift  in  the  gloom.    Thus  and  in   a  thousand 
similar  ways  the  coward*s  hour  is  triumphantly  realized.      Lucky 
will  it  be  for  the  suflFerer  if  the  hour  does  not  extend  to  two  or 
three,   for    all   things  are   &vourable  to   its  continuance.     The 
nights   are  probably  at  their  longest,   the   morning  is  yet  &r 
distant,  that  same  darkness  and  that  same  silence  still  act  and 
react  upon  the  brain.    Deeply  impressive  as   it  is,  profoundly 
solemn  thoughts  may  now  beset  us — thoughts  too  deep  for  words. 
Our  past,  besides  our  present,  rises  vividly  into  the  picture,  and 
all  the  regretful  sadness    inseparable   irom   retrospect  adds  its 
weight  to  our  feeling  of  despair  and  haply  of  remorse.     From  this 
our  weary  mind  takes  but  one  bound  to  that  appalling  future — 
that  dread  eternity,  the  great  mystery,  the  great  secret.     To 
what  is  this  life  tending  ?      What  is  the  object  of  it  all  ?     Very 
strong  must  be  the  resolution  necessary  to  quell  those  question- 
ing doubts  to  which  each  human  soul  is  at  some  time  subjected. 
And  thus  the  poor  victim  runs  through  the  whole  gamut  of  awe- 
inspiring  gloom   and  despondency.      ^^  Still  tossing    to   and   fro 
upon  his  hot  uneasy  bed,  unable  to  find  in  any  change  of  posture 
a  moment's  peace  or  ease,  and  rambling   ever    through  deserts 
of  thought  where  there  is  no  resting-place,  no  sight  or  sound 
suggestive  of  refireshment  or  repose,  nothing  but  a  dull  eternal 
weariness,   with   no   change   but  the   restless    shiftings   of    his 
miserable  body,  and  the  weary  wandering  of  his  mind  constant 
stiU  to  one  ever-present  anxiety — to  a  sense  of  something   left 
undone,  of  some  fearful   obstacle   to  be   surmounted,  of  some 
carking  care  that  will  not  be  driven  away,  and  which  haunts  the 
distempered  brain,  now  in  this  form,  now  in  that,  always  shadowy 
and  dim,  but  recognizable  for  the  same  phantom  in  every  shapr 
it   takes;   darkening   every   vision   like  an  evil  conscience,  and 
making  slumber  horrible,"  if  not  impossible. 

It  were  vain  to  seek  for  the  precise  cause  of  such  experiences, 
which  are  common  at  times  to  all  civilized  mankind.  The  doctors 
tell  us,  if  they  are  honest,  that  they  are  due  more  or  less  to 
nervous  exhaustion,  and  will  not  attempt  to  define  too  curiously. 
But  nervous  exhaustion  is  enough,  for  it  means  imperfect  power 
of  assimilating  nomrishment,  and  hence  indigestion  becomes  the 
principal  and  ordinarily  exciting  reason  for  the  coward's  hour. 
Mere  nightmare,  however,  is  not  quite  the  same  thing.  It  will. 
of  course,  induce  it ;  but  nightmare  is  with  most  people  only  an 
occasional  misery,  whereas  the  coward's  hour  happens  indepen- 
dently of  it  to  all  those  after  a  certain  time  of  life  who  are  by 
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nature  bad  or  light  sleepers.  Once  aroused  their  sensitive 
nervous  system  is  so  put  on  the  alert  that  the  faintest  sound 
is  enough  to  turn  aside  every  approach  of  the  sweet  balm  of  sleep 
— ^that  "  balm  of  hurt  minds,"  as  Shakespeare  calls  it.  A  footstep 
along  the  passage,  a  closing  door,  a  mewing  cat,  a  dog's  bark, 
a  cock's  crow,  the  rumble  of  a  vehicle — any  of  these  arrest 
"  Nature's  soft  nurse  "  on  the  threshold. 

Your  dull  phlegmatic  temperament,  which  is  not  affected  by  the 
cares  and  sorrows  of  others,  knows  nothing  possibly  of  the  coward's 
hour.  Nor  again  do  those  whose  nerves  are  wrought  of  steel, 
albeit  their  hearts  may  be  made  of  the  tenderest  stuff.  These  are 
the  good  sleepers,  and  from  childhood  to  extreme  old  age  are 
exempt  from  the  sufferings  we  are  chronicling.  They  can  sleep 
through  anything  and  at  any  time.  Yet  even  these  constitu- 
tionally valiant  ones  may  come  to  know  a  little  of  what  wretches 
feel  **  in  the  watches  from  the  visions  of  the  night  when  deep 
sleep  falleth  on  [other]  men."  Grreat  sorrow  or  bodily  pain  will 
give  them  a  taste  of  it ;  but  then  the  hour  is  reduced,  and  should 
be  called  the  "  coward's  minute."  When  all  is  said  and  done,  each 
individual  has  but  a  certain  amount  of  strength,  and  it  becomes  a 
mere  question  of  degree  of  how  much  it  is  tried.  When  that 
strength  is  over-tried,  sleep  is  interfered  with,  and  the  coward's 
hour  supervenes.  There  are  no  nostrums  which  can  insure  entire 
immunity  from  it,  no  curative  system  to  go  upon  except  the  broad 
and  universal  one  which  should  be  applied  to  all  our  doings — do 
not  overtax  your  strength.  How  much  or  how  little  it  will  stand, 
you  yourself  should  come  to  be  the  best  judge.  But,  being 
over-taxed,  nothing  but  rest  can  restore  it — nothing  but  rest  and 
fresh  air  under  the  most  favourable  conditions  can  be  looked  to  as 
a  panacea.  A  continual  whirl  of  daily  excitement  to  an  over-tried 
nervous  system  makes  a  certain  road  to  the  coward's  hour,  and 
the  relinquishment  of  such  excitement  for  a  calm  and  peaceful 
existence  can  alone  shunt  us  from  the  fatal  line  on  which  we  are 
running  to  disaster.  Again,  it  is  for  ourselves  to  say  whether  a 
,  dull  monotonous  life  is  worth  the  living  for  the  sake  of  exemption 
from  the  coward's  hour  and  its  concomitant  evils.  The  matter  is 
in  our  own  hands  largely  ;  it  may  be  added,  however,  that  because 
life  is  quiet  it  need  not  be  monotonous.  There  are  plenty  of 
pleasures  to  be  extracted  from  very  peaceful  existences,  which,  if 
not  directly  intellectual,  may  at  least  be  free  from  harmful  excite- 
ment. To  cultivate  these  to  the  utmost  is  wise  for  everybody, 
for,  however  much  in  youth  we  may  doubt  it,  the  quietest  pleasures 
are  the  most  enduring.  By  keeping  ourselves  in  healthy  training 
as  it  were  to  relish  these,  and  by  keeping  up  our  capacity  for  enjoy- 
ing life  at  something  less  than  high-pressure  speed,  we  shall  be  able 
to  fall  into  it  with  more  grace  and  satisfaction  when  sickness  or 
the  infirmities  of  age  bring  our  energy  down  and  oblige  us  to 
abandon  the  whirl  of  the  battle,  whether  of  business  or  pleasure. 
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A*-  tliM  r«-arler  will  proha^'lv  iiavr^  iiit*':**  i,   1   ^    .   •  ' 
'  ^<''^;-ti«>!:aliy--^:ht^rl— i£,^'itt.<i.     Witliout  n.     v:.      .  ■ 
•  »>]|jji*'tf"it    d"j,    I  >l!«^ulrl  make  a   \»-fV  t..!»  :a:  -      l-'i.. 
'aink  !  -h<»<jM    knr»w  wlinther  tli^'   puiUr-  v -iw  ..  -  ■  , . 
nr^-   fiiv   hat    were   shf^ri    or   lall,   inai«»  or  ft  •   ..ir,  «• -^ 
kii.rw't'iigt-    wouhl    end.      IIV'-'/    my    ^1:!>-»'S    i^:,"    vsr; 
•r.iK';vVf>n   known    to  optica]   s;«'ioii('e  .  1  can   rub  ah'i'.;  \ 
'•:'/  wi'liDTit    tlit'ui  I  am  io-^  ii»l[)U  ss,   inil>t>.il»-.      ^I\• 
■irn    til-  la-t   thiuij   I   tak''  off  at   mi^ln,  and  tl.r-    In-:* 
:':   t'l'-    mi»:niti;;.      Moruiwl'd*-,   tf.»-y   rt'>t,  rt-adv   t,)     i.y 
Mty  'r. :I<- ^'///f>  Vt  /^'^/Z,  in  company  w5tlMn\  wau-haud  vs.-.t 
Not  loMT   j,;:^. »  I  had  tl.c  misfortune;  fo  drop  tin  in  (»ii  !'.«' 
Iiad  tn  ..ra'A'   alvMit  for  tw*-n*y  inirjiito  <>n'niy  1.'im1s-» 
ivit}i  mv  nr»t-  t<»  th(*  carpet  like  a  pig  gruhhiio^'lnr  • 
I  C'-'il«l   t>n<l    them.      <h\  anc^th^r  o<'casinn   1    j..-ii  v 
zlassf  '   •«.   a   harher's  ^^hop,  in  i)rd»*r  t<»  hav«^  mv   J.. 
•»»»ml  in  uwrnati  t'ortn  sw-pt  thorn  off  th^*  t:-!  it\  ..'   ' 
•-!  foot  Ml,  til. -In,  and  I  had  to   h*.*  It^d  iviTiop.ij  .  - 
•    «d    h'^v     Mf longing    («•    th*?    est,ahl:sh:ni*Tit. 

''•  hu*    I'U'd  .itid  tri\ia!  ••xpvri^*nnc<.     T'k  (-•>    • 

•'•me, 

\*»i.,   U,      NO.  r(K'\\. 


. "  ■  J  »\ .  •  •  • 

1. 1.  !►      !;■ 
.<t  r'.li.'^-: 

i-y  fi'.  ■ 

I        1    ^    • 
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AND     WHAT     CAME     OF     IT. 

BY  THE  AUTUOR  OP  **  COXjrBER  DICK,"  "  BETTKB  THAN  VICTORY,"  ETC 


IT  has  been  declared  by  a  profound  observer  of  human  nature 
that  the  most  awkward  predicament  a  man  can  be  placed  in  is 
to  be  unexpectedly  called  upon  to  mix  in  society  without  his 
trousers.  I  daresay  it  is  b,  trying  position,  but  there  are  worse 
*'  fixes "  than  even  that.  I  say  it  advisedly,  that  if,  after  my 
recent  experience,  it  were  to  come  to  a  question  of  dispensing 
with  either  my  nether  garments  or  my  spectacles,  I  think — I 
really  think — I  should  embrace  the  former  alternative. 

As  the  reader  will  probably  have  inferred,  I  am  extremely — 
exceptionally — short-sighted.  Without  my  spectacles,  and  with  a 
competent  dog,  I  should  make  a  very  tolerable  blind  man.  1 
think  I  should  know  whether  the  parties  who  dropped  coppers 
into  my  hat  were  short  or  tall,  male  or  female,  but  there  my 
knowledge  would  end.  With  my  glasses  (the  very  strongest 
concaves  known  to  optical  science)  I  can  rub  along  very  fairly ; 
but  without  them  I  am  lost,  helpless,  imbecile.  My  spectacles 
are  the  last  thing  I  take  off  at  night,  and  the  first  I  put  on 
in  the  morning.  Meanwhile,  they  rest,  ready  to  my  hand,  on 
my  little  table  de  nuit^  in  company  with  my  watch  and  water-bottle. 
Not  long  ago  I  had  the  misfortune  to  drop  them  on  the  floor,  and 
had  to  crawl  about  for  twenty  minutes  on  my  hands  and  knees, 
with  my  nose  to  the  carpet  like  a  pig  grubbing  for  truffles,  before 
I  could  iind  them.  On  another  occasion  I  rashly  took  off  my 
glasses  in  a  barber's  shop,  in  order  to  have  my  hair  cut.  One 
iiend  in  human  form  swept  them  off  the  table,  and  another  put 
his  foot  on  them,  and  I  had  to  be  led  ignominiously  home  by  a 
small  boy  belonging  to  the  establishment.  These,  however, 
were  but  mild  and  trivial  exi;)eriences.  The  catastrophe  was  yet 
to  come. 
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It  was  late  in  last  November.  I  had  been  spending  the  evening 
with  some  musical  friends.  The  party  was  small,  but  successful ; 
and  I  had  contributed  in  some  small  degree  (my  friends  were 
good  enough  to  say  in  a  considerable  degree)  to  its  success.  My 
rendering  of  the  "  White  Squall  '*  and  "  Tom  Bowling  "  had  been 
much  admired,  and  I  had  every  reason  to  suppose  that  I  had  made 
a  fevourable  impression  in  a  Quarter  in  which — in  which,  in  point 
of  fact,  I  was  rather  anxious  to  make  a  favourable  impression.  It 
will  therefore  be  readily  imagined  that  I  delayed  my  leave-taking 
till  the  latest  possible  moment.  I  had  before  me  a  short  ride  by 
train  (the  last  train),  a  walk  of  a  few  minutes,  and  then  an  omni- 
bus (the  last  omnibus)  would  bear  me  to  my  dwelling,  which  was 
situate  in  Wisteria  Terrace,  Highgate.  The  first  stage  of  my 
journey  was  quickly  accomplished,  but  when  I  got  out  of  the  rail- 
way station  I  found  that  the  weather  had  materially  changed  for 
the  worse.  It  had  begun  to  do  something  which  was  not  exactly 
raining  and  not  exactly  snowing,  but  a  sort  of  unhappy  medium 
between  the  two.  A  vague  sort  of  fog,  too,  was  gathering  in  the  air. 
However,  I  turned  up  the  collar  of  my  coat  and  turned  down  the 
brim  of  my  soft  felt  hat,  and  stepped  out  manfully  for  the  omnibus, 
for  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  When  I  reached  the  spot  where  it 
should  pass,  it  had  not  yet  come  in  sight,  and  I  sheltered  myself 
within  the  doorway  of  a  shop  to  await  its  arrival.  When  safely  en- 
sconced, and  beginning  to  look  about  me,  I  found  that  the  sleet  had 
settled  on  my  spectacles,  increasing  my  normal  difficulty  of  vision.  I 
took  them  off  and  began  to  wipe  them  with  my  pocket-handkerchief, 
when — oh,  horror ! — the  bridge  suddenly  snapped  in  the  middle 
and  I  was  left  at  midnight  over  two  miles  from  home  and  as  blind 
as  a  beetle.  The  omnibus  would  take  me  the  greater  part  of  the 
way,  but  I  had  still  nearly  half  a  mile  to  walk  beyond,  and  how  I  was 
to  do  it.  Heaven  only  knew,  for  I  didn't.  However,  it  is  proverbi- 
ally useless  to  cry  over  spilled  milk,  and  it  is  equally  ineffectual  (for 
I  tried  it)  to  swear  over  broken  spectacles.  A  moment  later  the 
omnibus  came  up,  and  after  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  get  into  it 
through  the  horses  (thereby  causing  the  driver  to  express  a  harsh 
and  wholly  unfounded  judgment  as  to  my  sobriety),  I  finally 
succeeded,  by  dint  of  holding  up  one  of  the  severed  glasses  to  my 
right  eye,  in  clambering  into  the  vehicle,  and  finally,  after  blindly 
plunging  on  to  various  passengers'  laps  and  being  violently  pushed 
off  again,  in  settling  down  into  a  seat.  "  Room  for  one  on  either 
side,'  the  conductor  had  shouted.  There  may  have  been,  but  I 
couldn't  see  it.  At  last  I  ascertained,  more  with  my  elbow  than 
my  eyes,  that  there  was  a  vacant  space  on  my  right,  and  I  dropped 
exhausted  into  it.  There  was  a  scrunch  somewhere  between  me 
and  the  cushion,  followed  by  a  scream  from  a  female  voice  : 
"  If  he  hasn't  bin  and  sat  on  my  best  Sunday  cap !  " 
"  My  good  lady,"  I  gently  interposed,  beaming  mildly  round  in 
the  direction  of  the  voice. 
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"  Good  lady !  Your  good  lady,  indeed  I  If  I  was  your  good  lady 
I'd  take  the  conceit  out  of  you,  you  nasty,  spiteful  jackanapes ! " 

**  It  was  quite  accidental,  I  assure  you,"  I  mildly  urged. 

"  Don't  tell  m«,  with  your  *  accidentals.'  Accidentally  done 
a  purpose,  that's  what  it  was.  I  see  him  look  straight  at  the  box, 
and  then  he  claps  his  ugly  great  carcass  squash  down  upon  it." 

Here  the  conductor  interposed :  ^^  Look  here,  missus,  just  keep 
a  civil  tongue  in  your  head.  It's  your  own  fault,  for  puttin'  o'  the 
box  on  the  seat  'stead  of  under  it.  'Tain't  likely  the  gen'leman 
would  a  set  upon  it  a  purpose." 

"  I  certainly  did  not,"  I  said,  mentally  resolving  to  give  the 
conductor  sixpence  when  I  got  out.  ^'I  am  very  sorry  I  have 
injured  the  lady's  property,  and  if  she  will  tell  me  the  value  I 
am  quite  willing  to  make  it  good." 

**  Didn't  I  say  so  ?  "  said  the  conductor.  "  The  gen'leman  can't 
say  no  fairer  than  that,  can  he,  missus  ?  Any  gent  may  take 
a  drop  once  in  a  while,  and  when  he's  had  a  drop  he  naterally 
sits  down  'eavy  like.  But  if  he  pays  up  fair  and  honourable,  what 
more  can  a  gen'leman  do  ?  " 

The  man's  intention  was  friendly,  no  doubt,  but  the  form  of  his 
defence,  to  one  who  like  myself  is  only  five  or  six  removes  from  a 
teetotaller,  was  extremely  humiliating,  and  my  views  as  to  the 
sixpence  underwent  considerable  modification. 

"  Conductor,"  I  said,  "  you  are  wrong — quite  wrong.    I  assure 

you  I  have  only  taken "    But  here  I  paused.    A  delicate 

mind  naturally  hesitates  to  explain  these  little  personal  details, 
however  innocent,  to  an  omnibus-load  of  total  strangers.  As  a 
matter  of  fiEict  I  had  only  taken  three  glasses  of  champagne, 
one  of  dry  shenry,  and  a  mere  nothing  of  cold  whisky  and  water. 
The  man  mistook  the  cause  of  my  hesitation. 

"  All  right,  sir,"  he  said,  and  I  felt — I  couldn't  see  him,  but  I 
fdt  that  he  winked.    "  It's  the  werry  dose  I  takes  myself." 

It  was  useless  to  argue  the  point,  and  I  turned  to  my  neigh- 
bour, who  had  cooled  down  considerably  when  she  found  that 
there  was  a  prospect  of  compensation  for  her  damaged  property. 

"  What  do  you  value  your  cap  at,  madam  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"  Well,  sir,  since  you're  so  pressin',"  she  replied,  "  the  cap  wa& 
four-end-eleven  in  the  Upper  Street  only  two  weeks  since.  Then 
there  was  a  rose  I  put  in  special,  thirteenpence  halfpenny,  and  a 
extiy  bow  of  ribbing  at  fifleenpence  a  yard,  and  cheap  at  the 
price.  Gall  it  seven-and-six,  and  well  throw  the  box  in." 

It  struck  me  that  the  good  lady  was  disposed  to  make  a  market 
of  her  misfortune,  but  I  was  not  in  a  position  to  contest  the 
matter,  and  there  was  such  an  overpowering  wave  of  gin  and 
peppermint  each  time  she  turned  my  way  that  I  was  glad  to  close 
the  transaction.  Accordingly  I  opened  my  purse,  and,  holding  it 
dose  to  my  eyes,  managed  to  count  out  the  required  amount,  and 
handed  it  to  her.    As  ill-luck  would  have  it,  at  that  moment  the 
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omnibus,  which  had  pulled  up  to  set  down  a  passenger,  went  on 
again,  and  the  sudden  movement  jerked  the  open  purse  out  of  my 
hand  and  scattered  its  contents  on  the  floor  of  the  vehicle.  I 
made  an  effort  to  pick  them  up  again,  but  with  small  success, 
and  in  a  manner  which,  I  felt,  tended  still  further  to  confirm  the 
conductor's  mistaken  impression  as  to  my  sobriety.  The  other 
passengers  benevolently  aided  me  to  recover  my  scattered  pro- 
perty, but  with  only  limited  success.  After  settling  for  the 
damaged  cap,  I  had  had  left  in  my  purse  a  sovereign,  some  six  or 
seven  shillings  in  silver,  and  three  halfpence.  The  three  half- 
pence were  restored  with  the  most  conscientious  exactness,  but 
the  silver  had  dwindled  down  to  four  shillings  and  a  threepenny 
piece,  while  the  sovereign  had  vanished  altogether.  I  mentioned 
the  deficiency,  and  everybody  began  to  search  again  still  more 
diligently,  but  without  eflTect. 

"  It  is  an  unpleasant  iAcident,''  said  an  elderly  gentleman. 

"A  very  unpleasant  incident,"  replied  an  elderly  lady. 

"  Unpleasant  for  all  of  us,"  said  another  gentleman,  "  if  there 
really  was  a  sovereign  in  the  purse."  His  intonation  implied 
clearly  that  he  entertained  a  doubt  upon  the  matter. 

"  Oh,  as  to  that  I'm  quite  sure — "  I  said ;  but  the  last  speaker, 
who  was  now  just  getting  out,  interrupted  me  : 

"  I  really  don't  think,  sir,  if  you'll  excuse  me,  that  you  are  in 
a  condition  to  be  *  quite  sure '  about  anything." 

It  was  a  most  unfounded  insinuation,  and  I  should  have  liked 
to  wither  him  with  some  scathing  retort,  but  I  always  require 
time  to  think  of  anything  particularly  withering,  and  by  the 
time  I  was  ready  with  an  appropriate  rejoinder  he  was  several 
yards  off.  It  would  have  been  hardly  dignified  to  shout  it  after 
him,  and  I  therefore  remained  silent.  We  rode  on  a  little 
farther,  but  it  was  an  uncomfortable  journey.  An  atmosphere  of 
suspicion  pervaded  the  omnibus.  The  passengers  all  seemed 
more  or  less  to  suspect  each  other,  but  it  was  evident  that  they 
unanimously  suspected  me.  A  little  farther  the  omnibus  stopped, 
and  the  conductor  put  his  head  in : 

«  Waterloo  Station.     Anybody  for  Waterloo  Station  ?  " 

"  Waterloo  Station ! "  I  exclaimed  in  horror.  "  Isn't  this  a 
Hicrhgate'bus?" 

"  Highgate  !  "  said  the  conductor.  "  Lor',  you  must  be  farther 
gone  than  I  thought  you  was." 

I  was  farther  gone  than  /  thought  I  was,  and  in  the  wrong 
direction.  I  paid  the  man  fourpence  for  having  brought  me 
three  miles  out  of  my  way,  and  having  cautiously  descended, 
made  my  way  (through  an  ankle-deep  pile  of  swept-up  mud,  by 
the  way)  to  the  pavement.  What  was  to  be  done  now?  There 
were  no  more  omnibuses,  and  after  waiting  in  the  street  for  some 
ten  minutes  or  so,  and  hailing  two  private  carriages  and  a  milk 
cirt,  under  the  belief  that  they  were  four-wheeled  cabs,  I  sue- 
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ceeded  in  arresting  a  wandering  Jehu,  and  struggled  (through 
another  heap  of  mud)  to  his  cab. 

"  No.  33,  Wisteria  Terrace,  Highgate,"  I  said  as  I  got  in. 

The  man  drove  on  a  few  yards,  and  then  got  down  and  came  to 
the  window. 

"  Axin'  yer  parding,  guv'nor,"  he  said  hoarsely,  "  wheer  was  it 
as  you  was  wishin'  to  be  drove  to  ?  " 

"  Highgate,  Wisteria  Terrace,  No.  33,"  I  said,  reversing  the 
order  for  greater  clearness. 

"  All  right,  guv'nor,  we  can  do  it,  me  an'  my  'orse  can  ;  but  it's 
a  mortial  long  way,  and  we  ain't  bin  'ome  to  our  tea  yet." 

It  struck  me  that  if  my  charioteer  had  missed  his  tea  he  had 
supplied  its  place  with  something  stronger,  but  I  reflected  how 
cruelly  I  myself  had  been  recently  misjudged  in  the  same 
particular,  and  I  dismissed  the  unworthy  suspicion. 

"  Well,  my  friend,"  I  said,  "  you  surely  don't  want  to  go  home 
to  your  tea  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning." 

"  No,  guv'nor,  I  won't  deceive  you.  It  ain't  that  ezactly.  We 
can  do  it  right  enough,  me  an'  my  'orse  can,  but  we  lives  in  the 
Old  Kent  Koad,  an'  it's  uncommon  late,  an'  a  mortial  long  way, 
an'  no  mistake.     What  was  the  name  as  you  give  me  ?  " 

«  Wisteria  Terrace,  Highgate,  No.  33." 

"  It  M  a  mortial  long  way,  ain't  it,  now  ?  But  if  you'll  stand  a 
trifle  extry — I  don't  deceive  you,  guv'nor — we'll  do  it,  me  an'  my 
'orse  will,  though  we  aiyCt  had  our  tea." 

I  was  not  in  a  condition  to  argue  the  point,  and  I  knew 
Wisteria  Terrace  was  outside  the  radius.  "  Look  here,  my 
friend,"  I  said,  **  will  five  shillings  satisfy  you  ?  " 

It  was  not  a  business-like  way  of  putting  the  matter.  I  felt 
that  as  soon  as  the  words  were  out  of  my  mouth,  and  so  did  he. 

"  No,  nor  yet  six,"  he  retorted.  "  I  don't  deceive  you,  guv'nor ; 
it's  worth  seven-and-six  of  anybody's  money  to  take  you  that 
distance  at  this  time  o'  night." 

"  Very  well,  you  shall  have  seven-and-six,"  I  replied  wearily. 
"But  drive  on,  for  Heaven's  sake,  or  I  shan't  get  home  to- 
night ! " 

He  drove  on,  but  at  a  terribly  slow  pace,  for  his  horse  seemed 
well-nigh  knocked  up.  Twice  in  the  next  half-hour  he  got  down 
and  came  to  the  window,  once  to  ask  the  address  for  the  third 
time  and  once  to  inquire  whether  I  had  such  a  thing  as  a  pipe  of 
tobacco  about  me.  When  he  found  I  had  not,  he  assumed  an 
injured  expression,  and  reverted  to  the  subject  of  his  tea.  It 
was  obvious  to  me  by  this  time  that  he  was  considerably  the  worse 
for  liquor,  but  I  was  in  his  hands,  and  could  only  hope  to  reach 
home  sooner  or  later.  It  was  apparently  destined  to  be  later, 
for  after  another  half-hour  or  so  he  came  to  the  door  once  more. 

"  Look 'ere,  guv'nor,  I've  brought  yer  to  'Ighbury  right  enough, 
but  blame  me  if  I  know  any  W^hiskeria  Terrace  hereabouts." 
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**  Wisteria  Terrace,"  I  corrected.  "  And  I  didn't  tell  you  High- 
bury, but  Highgate." 

"  Axin'  yur  parding,  guv'nor,  but  you  said  'Ighbury,  as  plain 
as  suet  dumpUns.  But  if  'Ighgate  is  more  your  wishes,  we  can 
do  it,  me  an'  my  'orse  can.     But  it'll  be  a  extra  shillin'." 

"  AH  right,"  I  said,  "  you  shall  have  it ;  but  for  goodness'  sake 
drive  on  and  let  us  get  there." 

He  drove  on  again,  and  after  another  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
or  so  succeeded,  by  dint  of  questioning  passing  policemen  (for 
naturally  I  could  not  see  to  direct  him),  in  bringing  me  to 
Wisteria  Terrace,  and  set  me  down  at  No.  33. 

"  You  will  have  to  wait  while  I  go  in  and  get  you  your  money," 
I  said,  "  for  I  have  not  enough  in  my  purse." 

**  Eight  you  are,  guv'nor,"  he  replied ;  "  and  if  so  be  as  you  did 
happen  to  have  a  drop  o'  somethin'  short  'andy — not  to  deceive 
you,  guv'nor — it'd  warm  a  chap's  cockles  uncommon.  It's  cold 
work  up  there  on  the  box,  an'  it  is  a  mortial  long  way,  ain't  it 
now,  guv'nor?" 

"  You  shall  have  it,"  I  said,  glad  to  have  reached  home  on  any 
terms.  ^^  Step  inside,  if  your  horse  will  stand  still,  and  I'll  give  it 
you." 

"That  'orse  stand  still! "  he  replied  with  a  chuckle.  "That's 
his  best  pace,  that  is.  Lor',  guv'nor,  you  might  'amess  that  'orse 
to  a  church,  you  might,  an'  he  wouldn't  run  away  with  it." 

By  this  time  I  had  descended,  and  groping  my  way  cautiously 
up  the  gravel  path  had  reached  the  front  door.  I  took  out  my 
latch-key  and  let  myself  in.  It  struck  me  that  the  lock  was 
somewhat  stubborn,  but  it  yielded,  and  I  passed  into  the  hall, 
followed  by  my  charioteer.  The  gas  was  out  and  all  was  dark, 
save  where  a  dim  light,  just  darkness  visible,  indicated  the  position 
of  the  window  on  the  landing.  I  felt  my  way  to  the  hall-table, 
where  on  such  occasions  a  candle  and  matches  were  wont  to  be 
placed  by  my  housekeeper,  but  she  had  apparently  forgotten 
them.  I  opened  the  dining-room  and  groped  my  way  to  the 
mantelpiece,  on  one  comer  of  which  there  was  usually  a  provision 
of  lucifers,  but  again  I  was  disappointed.  There  was  nothing  to 
be  done  but  to  find  my  way  to  my  own  bedroom  on  the  first  floor, 
where  on  my  dressing-table  I  always  kept  an  ample  supply.  Ac- 
cordingly, with  nearly  as  much  precaution  as  if  I  were  attempting 
the  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc,  I  began  to  mount  the  stairs.  1  pro- 
ceeded as  softly  as  I  could,  for  being  a  bachelor  I  only  occupied 
part  of  the  house,  and  I  did  not  wish  to  disturb  my  neighbours. 
I  don't  know  why  boots  should  creak  more  after  midnight,  but 
they  certainly  do.  I  would  not  have  believed  it  possible  that  half- 
a-dozen  pairs  of  boots,  far  less  one,  could  have  made  such  an 
atrocious  noise.  And  the  stairs,  too,  seemed  to  have  joined  the 
conspiracy,  for  they  creaked  and  cracked  as  if  the  house  was 
coming  down.    When  I  had  proceeded  seven  or  eight  steps  in 
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this  fashion  I  felt  that  as  a  man  and  a  Christian  I  could  not  go 
any  farther  like  that.  I  must  take  my  boot«  off.  Accordingly  I 
did  take  off  one  of  them,  which  rewarded  my  precaution  by 
Mling  down  half-a-dozen  stairs,  with  an  audible  bump  at  each. 
I  was  more  successful  with  the  other,  and  again  resumed  my 
journey,  holding  on  well  to  the  handrail,  till  I  reached  the 
door  of  my  own  room.  Here  the  geography  was  more  familiar, 
and  I  was  advancing  with  calm  confidence  to  my  dressing-table, 
when  my  head  came  in  violent  contact  with  some  extremely 
hard  substance,  which  I  instinctively  guessed  to  be  a  bedpost. 
A  female  voice  said  in  an  alarmed  tone,  '^  Is  that  you,  Philip  ?  " 
and  a  baby  began  to  cry  lustily.  Now  my  name  is  not  Philip, 
but  Augustus.  I  sleep  in  a  French  bedstead,  and  I  don't  own 
a  baby.  I  am  not  an  excitable  person,  and  rather  pride  my- 
self, under  ordinary  circumstances,  on  my  coolness  and  presence 
of  mind ;  but  such  a  combination  in  my  bedroom  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  accentuated  by  a  severe  blow  on  the  nose,  was 
enough,  I  submit,  to  upset  the  equilibrium  of  even  the  calmest 
of  men.  I  began  to  feel  nervous — I  own  it.  Obviously  the  first 
step  towards  clearing  up  the  matter  was  to  get  a  Ught,  and 
consequently  I  made  no  reply,  but  still  moved  forward  in  the 
direction  of  the  dressing-table.  Instantly  there  was  a  cry  from 
the  same  voice : 

*•  Help !  Thieves !  Help !  "  followed  by  a  blast,  loud  and  long, 
of  the  most  tremendous  whistle  I  ever  heard  in  my  life.  This 
was  followed  by  the  sound  of  a  violent  scuffle  in  the  hall  beneath, 
and  then  some  one  rushed  violently  up  the  stairs  and  into  the 
room,  exclaiming,  "Where  is  he?  where  is  the  villain?"  It 
suddenly  dawned  upon  me  that  /  was  the  villain,  and  I  put  my- 
self into  a  scientific  posture  of  self-defence,  but  in  vain.  A  pair 
of  long  arms,  apparently  swinging  every  way  at  once,  beat  down 
my  guard,  and  after  a  momentary  struggle  grasped  me  firmly 
round  the  shoulders. 

**  I've  got  him,**  shouted  the  proprietor  of  the  arms.  "  Now, 
Eliza,  throw  a  blanket  over  his  head  while  I  hold  him.'* 

There  was  a  momentary  pause,  and  the  voice  said  in  a  tone  of 
muffled  expostulation,  "  Take  care^  Liz ;  that's  my  head  you've 
got  hold  of."  The  apparent  mistake  of  identity,  however,  was 
speedily  corrected.  A  woolly  mass  descended  over  my  head,  f^nd 
I  was  borne,  half  suffocated,  to  the  ground.  I  have  a  vague 
general  impression  of  somebody  sitting  upon  me,  but  herein 
I  may  be  mistaken.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  I  submitted 
tamely.  On  the  contrary  I  continued  to  roar  "  Murder ! "  "  Fire ! " 
"Thieves ! "  and  "Police ! "  as  loudly  as  a  mouth  full  of  blanket 
would  let  me.  The  baby,  not  being  hampered  by  a  similar 
impediment  to  speech,  roared  still  more  lustily.  My  impression, 
80  fer  as  I  was  able  to  think  at  all,  was  that  I  had  somehow  inter- 
rupted the  proceedings  of  a  gang  of  burglars  engaged  in  rifling 
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my  apartments,  though  even  then  I  wondered  (and  I  think  the 
fact  is  some  proof  of  my  presence  of  mind)  why  on  earth  they 
should  have  brought  "  Eliza  "  and  the  baby  with  them.  I  also 
remember  wondering  how  many  minutes  it  usually  took  to  suffo- 
cate anybody  with  a  blanket,  when  I  heard  another  person  rush 
up  the  stairs  and  enter  the  room.  A  gleam  of  light  shone  through 
my  blanket. 

"  We've  collared  the  cabman,"  said  a  strange  voice,  "  and  my 
mate's  a  watchin'  him  downstairs.  Have  you  got  the  other  one> 
sh-f" 

^'  Yes,  here  he  is,  with  a  blanket  over  his  head,  and  the  sooner 
you  can  get  a  pair  of  handcuffs  on  him  and  lug  him  off  to  the 
station,  the  better." 

Handcuffs!  Station!  Then  somebody,  it  appeared,  took  me 
for  the  offender.  Meanwhile  I  was  suffocating.  **  Help !  Help ! 
Police ! "  I  roared. 

"The  police  ain't  far  off,  my  fine  feller,"  said  one  of  the 
voices.  "You  needn't  holler  so  loud.  But  you  may  as  well 
take  off  that  blanket,  mister,  or  you'll  make  the  chap  a  case 
for  the  coroner  'stead  o'  the  magistrate.  I'll  be  answerable  for 
him  now." 

The  blanket  was  accordingly  removed,  to  my  great  relief.  The 
gas  had  by  this  time  been  lighted.  Being  still  in  my  purblind 
condition,  I  could  not  distinguish  detaUs;  but  that  certainly 
wasn't  my  bed,  and  that  certainly  wasn't  my  dressing-table,  nor 
was  the  lady  sitting  up  in  bed — in  point  of  fact  it  wasn't  my 
room  at  all. 

"  Now,  you  atrocious  scoundrel,"  shouted  the  person  who  had 
removed  the  blanket ;  then  in  a  changed  tone,  **  Good  gracious ! 
why,  surely  it's  Mr.  Prebble." 

"  Prebble  is  my  name,"  I  said,  "  but  really  "  (my  native  polite- 
ness reasserting  itself  even  under  these  trying  circumstances) 
**  I  haven't  the  pleasure " 

"  My  name  is  Gibbes,"  said  my  interlocutor,  "  your  next^oor 
neighbour.  There  is  some  mistake,  I  am  afi*aid,  though  I  can't 
imagine,  for  the  life  of  me,  how  it  has  come  about." 

I  did,  or  rather  I  didn't,  see,  for  I  couldn't  see  anything  without 
my  spectacles,  but  I  understood.  My  bemuddled  cabman  had  set 
me  down  at  the  wrong  house,  and  in  my  sightless  condition  J  did 
not  detect  the  error.  Wisteria  Terrace  was  the  property  of  a 
speculative  builder,  and  it  was  found  on  subsequent  inquiry  that 
all  the  front-door  locks  were  exactly  alike,  and  that  the  same  key 
would  open  every  house  in  the  Terrace.  My  next-door  neighbour 
was  a  journalist,  whose  professional  duties  kept  him  out  very  late 
at  night,  and  he  had  returned  home  just  in  time  to  see  the 
cabman  set  me  down  at  his  door,  and  to  observe  my  cautious 
journey  up  the  gravel  walk.  Not  unnaturally,  perhaps,  he 
assumed  that  we  had  burglarious  intentions,  and  only  waited  to 
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secure  the  assistance  of  the  policeman  before  following  us  in 
and  proceeding  to  capture  us  as  described. 

The  Sclairdsaementj  of  course,  was  gradual,  for  there  was  much 
to  be  explained  on  both  sides.  Before  the  explanation  had  pro- 
ceeded far,  a  voice  firom  the  bed  (where  the  bknket  had  by  this 
time  been  replaced)  said  in  chilling  tones  : 

"  Excuse  me,  Philip,  but  don't  you  think  the  rest  of  the  matter 
might  be  discussed  downstairs  ?  " 

Philip  being  of  that  opinion,  we  proceeded  downstairs  accord- 
ingly, and  there,  in  the  dining-room,  found  the  cabman  in  the 
custody  of  a  second  policeman.  On  seeing  me  he  said  with  an 
injured  voice : 

**  Look  a  here,  guv'nor ;  you  never  said  nothin'  about  this. 
If  I'd  knowed  as  you  was  on  the  burgling  lay,  blow  me  if  I'd 
a  brought  you  under  fifteen  shillins." 

^^  It's  all  a  mistake,  it  seems,"  said  Policeman  No.  1  to  his 
mate.  **  The  gent's  only  a  amatoor  like  ;  lives  next  door,  and  got 
into  the  wrong  crib  by  mistake." 

**Wha-at!*'  said  his  mate  with  a  disgusted  look.  "Then 
hasn't  there  been  no  crib-cracking  at  all  ?  " 

"Seems  not,"  said  the  other.  "Anyhow,  the  gent  has 
squared  it." 

"And  we  ain't  even  to  run  in  the  cabman?  Well,  this  is  a 
go !  Our  time  regler  wasted,  along  o'  people  not  knowin'  their 
own  minds.  Come  along,  Jim."  And  with  an  expression  as  if  his 
faith  in  human  nature  was  for  ever  destroyed,  the  disappointed 
constable  preceded  his  mate  into  the  street. 

Mr.  Gibbes  lent  me  the  wherewithal  to  settle  with  the  cabman, 
including  a  reasonable  compensation  for  his  temporary  loss  of 
liberty,  and  then  assisted  me  to  regain  my  own  dwelling.  Since 
my  experience  of  that  night  I  have  had  a  new  Chubb's  lock, 
warranted  unique,  put  on  my  front  door,  and  I  never  venture 
out,  even  to  the  post  office  round  the  comer,  without  a  second 
pair  of  spectacles  in  my  pocket.  Gibbes  and  I  are  very  friendly, 
but  I  have  never  been  able  to  make  much  way  with  his  wife. 
I  could  not  understand  the  reason  until,  chancing  one  day  to 
make  some  reference  to  the  subject,  he  revealed  to  me  the  mystery. 

"  Don't  seem  to  get  on  with  the  missus !  No,  old  boy,  and  you 
never  tuill.  You've  done  the  one  thing  a  woman  never  forgives. 
You've  seen  her  in  cturl-papers ! " 
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MOST  people  have  heard  of  the  Catacombs  of  Paris,  but  few 
have  visited  them,  or  are  aware  of  their  vast  extent.  They 
were  originally  stone  quarries ;  the  material  used  in  building  the 
Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  the  Hotel  Cluny,  the  older  portion  of 
the  Tuileries,  and  many  other  of  the  public  edifices  of  Paris, 
having  been  derived  from  this  source.  So  extensive  were  their 
ramifications  that  of  Paris  within  the  walls  more  than  a  tenth 
part  is  said  to  have  been  honeycombed  in  this  manner.  The 
Trocadero  Palace,  wherein  the  International  Exhibition  of  1878 
was  held,  stands  in  the  centre  of  one  group  of  these  quarries, 
known  as  the  Cani^res  de  Chaillot.  These,  however,  are  compa- 
ratively small.  The  principal  quarries  are  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Seiiie,  the  largest  extending  under  a  great  part  of  the  Faubourg 
St.  Jacques  and  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  from  the  Luxembourg 
Gardens  on  the  north  to  the  Boulevard  St.  Jacques  and  Mont- 
pamasse  Cemetery  on  the  south,  and  from  the  College  Bollin  on 
the  east  to  the  Eue  Vavin  on  the  west.  Another  group,  under 
the  Faubourg  St.  Marcel,  extends  from  the  March6  aux  Chevaux 
(which  lies  at  the  junction  of  the  Boulevard  St.  Marcel  and  the 
Boulevard  de  I'Hopital)  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  towards  the 
Place  d'ltalie,  and  about  half  a  mile  beyond.  It  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  the  whole  of  the  areas  thus  indicated  are  undermined, 
there  being  a  good  deal  of  unbroken  ground  between  the  various 
galleries,  but  the  excavations  are  very  extensive.  The  length  of 
the  subterranean  galleries  in  the  group  last  mentioned  is  estima- 
ted at  about  six  miles,  and  that  of  the  galleries  under  the  larger 
(St.  Jacques)  group,  at  nearly  twenty  miles.  They  are  reached  by 
seventy  staircases  at  different  points,  the  principal  one  being  in 
the  Place  Denfert  Eochereau,  which  lies  between  the  CimetiSre 
Montpamasse  and  the  Sceaux  Railway  Station.  Inhere  is  one  in 
the  Rue  Dareau,  one  attached  to  the  Hospital  of  Val  de  Grace,  one 
in  the  Rue  Bonaparte,  one  in  the  Rue  Mouffetard,  another 
at  the  Barridre  du  Maine,  and  two  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes. 
There  are  other  quarries  of  large  extent  outside  the  walls,  particu- 
larly at  Chatillon,  Gentilly  and  Montrouge,  but  with  these  we 
have  at  present  no  concern.  Some  of  the  catacombs  are  said  to 
have  been  in  existence  for  fifteen  centuries,  dating  back  to  the 
occupation  of  the  Romans.  From  time  to  time  they  have  been 
extended,  or  fresh  galleries  excavated  as  further  supplies  of  stone 
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became  necessary ;  but  the  knowledge  of  their  existence  seems  to 
have  been  confined  to  comparatively  few  persons,  and  the  only  use  ■ 
made  of  them  was  by  bandits  as  hiding  places,  and  by  smugglers 
as  a  means  of  conveying  contraband  articles  into  Paris  without 
payment  of  duty.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  Claude  Perrault,  a 
celebrated  architect,  when  building  the  Observatory,  struck  into 
the  galleries  of  the  larger  group,  and  found  it  necessary  for  the 
security  of  his  foundations  to  fill  up  some  of  them,  but  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  had  any  notion  of  their  immense  extent,  nor 
does  public  attention  seem  to  have  been  in  any  great  degree 
attracted  to  the  subject.  In  1774  it  was  noticed  that  there  was  a 
serious  subsidence  of  the  soil  between  the  Boulevard  Neuf  and  the 
Barridre  d'Enfer,  and  a  commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  matter.  After  the  usual  manner  of  commissions,  the  inspec- 
tors took  their  time,  and  no  active  steps  were  taken  until  April, 
1777,  when  a  house  in  the  Eue  d'Enfer  suddenly  collapsed,  and  it 
was  found  on  examination  that  it  had  sunk  into  one  of  the  old 
quarries.  This  little  incident  showed  'the  authorities  that  the 
matter  was  really  urgent.  An  inspection  was  made  of  the  subter- 
ranean galleries,  and  where  necessary  they  were  properly  under- 
pinned or  otherwise  supported,  so  as  to  prevent  the  occurrence 
of  further  accidents.  The  stone,  it  should  be  mentioned,  is  a  soft 
sandstone,  extremely  friable,  and  the  necessity  for  artificial  sup- 
port is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  as  lately  as  1880,  while  an 
omnibus  was  passing  along  the  Boulevard  d'Enfer,  the  roadway 
suddenly  gave  way  under  it,  to  the  no  small  consternation  of 
the  passengers. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  within  the  last  hundred  years 
that  the  quarries  have  served  the  purpose  or  received  the  name  of 
Catacombs.  To  explain  how  they  came  to  be  used  for  this  purpose 
it  will  be  necessary  to  go  back  a  little.  Of  the  old  cemeteries  of 
Paris,  the  largest  and  most  popular  was  that  known  as  the  Cime- 
tidre  des  Innocents,  which  stood  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the 
Halles  Centrales,  or  Central  Market.  A  church  dedicated  to  the 
Holy  Innocents  stood  in  the  centre,  and  round  it  a  graveyard  of 
considerable  extent.  This  was  surrounded  by  cloisters,  paved 
with  tombstones,  and  lined  with  memorial  tablets.  Above  these 
cloisters  were  rough  wooden  sheds,  used  as  places  of  deposit 
for  bones.  It  was  thought  a  good  work  to  do  something  for  the 
Cemetery  of  the  Innocents,  and  pious  persons  occasionally  presen- 
ted a  new  arch  to  the  cloisters.  The  celebrated  Nicolas  Flamel, 
whose  wife  was  buried  in  the  cemetery,  added  two  of  such  arches, 
one  in  1389,  another  in  1404. 

There  were  vaults  beneath  the  church,  but  as  early  as  the  six- 
teenth century  these  were  so  full  that  it  was  not  uncommon  to 
see  coffins  ranged  around  the  walls,  waiting  till  room  could  be 
made  for  them.  The  great  were  privately  interred,  but  the 
common  people  had  to  be  content  with  the/ofifies  commuTiea,  great 
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pits  in  which  1,200  or  even  1,500  corpses  were  buried  together. 
There  was  a  queer  belief,  not  entirely  confined  to  the  lower 
classes,  that  the  soil  of  the  Cimeti^re  des  Innocents  had  the 
quality  of  absorbing  the  flesh  of  a  corpse  in  twenty-four  hours. 
When  the  ground  was  so  full  that  no  more  could  be  accommodated, 
the  pit  of  longest  standing  was  opened,  and  the  bones  turned  out 
of  it  were  shovelled  pell-mell  into  the  chamel  houses  above  the 
surrounding  cloisters.  The  total  area  of  church  and  graveyard 
did  not  exceed  10,000  square  yards,  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  it  became  a  centre  of  corruption.  As  early  as  1554 
it  was  accused  of  causing  plague,  and  two  eminent  doctors  were 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  matter.  They  reported  that  its 
use  ought  to  be  at  once  discontinued,  but  no  notice  was  taken  of 
their  recommendation  ;  and  so  matters  went  on  for  another  two 
hundred  years.  In  1757  another  commission  was  appointed,  this 
time  consisting  of  three  doctors.  Like  their  predecessors  they 
reported  strongly  against  the. use  of  the  cemetery,  but  again 
nothing  was  done,  and  meanwhile  the  cloisters  were  used  as  a  sort 
of  market,  milliners  and  drapers  plying  their  trade  there,  and  public 
letter-writers  establishing  tneir  desks  against  the  pillars.  In  fact, 
the  place  was  a  sort  of  low-class  Palais  Royal.  In  1765,  the 
scandal  growing  daily  greater,  the  Parliament  issued  an  edict  that 
there  should  be  no  more  interments  in  the  cemetery,  but  nobody 
took  any  notice  of  it.  Matters  went  on  as  usual  for  another 
fifteen  years,  but  in  1780  a  horrible  occurrence  compelled  decided 
action.  It  is  computed  that  the  cemetery  was  at  that  date 
twenty-six  feet  deep  in  dead  bodies,  and  the  soil  was  so  raised  by 
successive  interments,  that  the  floor  of  the  church,  which  was 
formerly  above  the  level  of  the  ground  outside,  was  now  some  feet 
below  it.  In  February,  1780,  a  resident  in  the  Rue  de  la  Lingerie, 
which  adjoined  the  graveyard,  going  into  his  cellar  one  morning, 
was  met  by  so  horrible  a  stench  that  he  fled  in  terror.  Further 
examination  showed  that  the  earth,  swollen  by  recent  rains,  had 
burst  the  intervening  wall,  and  disgorged  a  heap  of  corpses  into 
the  cellar.  The  story  spread.  The  authorities  woke  up  at  last. 
On  the  1st  December,  1780,  after  being  used  for  nearly  700  years, 
the  cemetery  was  finally  closed. 

Still,  however,  it  was  felt  to  be  a  centre  of  infection.  Mean- 
while, a  new  vegetable  market  was  greatly  needed.  The  then 
Lieutenant-General  of  Police,  M.  Lenoir,  suggested  that  it  should 
be  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  cemetery,  and  that  the  accumu- 
lated remains  therein  should  be  transferred  to  the  ancient  quarries. 
There  was  considerable  opposition  to  the  plan.  It  could  not  be 
carried  out  without  the  sanction  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  and 
he  was  at  first  by  no  means  favourable  to  the  suggested  arrange- 
ment. By  degrees,  however,  his  objections  were  removed,  and  in 
April,  1786,  a  certain  portion  of  the  quarries  was  consecrated,  and 
thenceforth  received  the  name  of  the  Catacombs.     The  Church  of 
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the  Innocents  was  pulled  down,  the  monuments  removed,  and  the 
work  of  transferring  the  bones  began.  The  men  employed  worked 
day  and  night ;  the  waggons  bearing  the  remains  started  from  the 
cemetery  at  dusk  each  evening  (priests  walking  beside  them  to 
give  the  removal  due  solemnity),  and  reached  their  destination, 
an  adit  specially  prepared  in  the  Kue  Tombe  Issoire,  at  nightfall. 
Here  the  solemnity  ended,  the  bones  being  shot  pell-mell  down 
the  shaft,  to  await  more  formal  arrangement  at  a  later  period. 

A  market,  known  as  the  March  e  des  Innocents,  was  erected  on 
the  sit^  of  the  old  cemetery ;  but  wholesale  as  the  removal  of  bones 
had  been,  it  was  far  from  complete.  When  from  time  to  time 
any  building  operations  took  place  upon  the  site,  fresh  heaps  of 
bones  were  sure  to  be  unearthed.  Indeed,  as  late  as  1 830,  during 
the  revolution  of  July,  when,  after  severe  fighting  in  the  market 
place,  some  of  the  combatants  desired  to  bury  their  dead  on  the 
spot,  and  opened  the  ground  for  that  purpose,  they  came  upon  a 
number  of  skeletons.  Similar  discoveries  were  made  when,  during 
the  Second  Empire,  the  Marche  des  Innocents  made  way  for  the 
Halles  Centrales. 

Many  other  Parisian  churches  and  cemeteries  have  since  trans- 
ferred the  remains  of  their  dead  to  the  keeping  of  the  Catacombs. 
These  are  now  under  the  care  of  a  regular  corps  of  workmen,  who 
attend  to  the  arrangement  of  the  bones,  keep  the  galleries  in 
order,  and  are  constantly  on  the  watch  against  subsidences  of 
earth,  which  would  otherwise  be  of  frequent  occurrence.  The 
galleries  have  been  carefully  surveyed  and  their  course  compared 
with  that  of  the  superjacent  thoroughfares.  Indicating  tablets 
are  put  up  at  frequent  intervals,  so  that  a  skilled  person  can  at 
any  moment  name  the  street,  and  even  the  number  of  the  house, 
which  is  above  his  head.  Without  such  knowledge,  or  a  com- 
petent guide,  however,  woe  betide  the  ill-fated  wretch  who 
should  venture  to  explore  these  grim  recesses.  Beneath  the  Rue 
de  TAbb^  de  I'Epee,  just  outside  the  Ossuaire,  or  catacomb 
proper,  is  seen  a  tomb  in  the  angle  of  a  wall,  to  which  a  terrible 
tradition  attaches.  Here  lies  Philibert  Aspairt,  formerly  jwrter 
of  the  Military  Hospital  of  Val  de  Grace.  The  hospital  lies  above 
a  portion  of  the  Catacombs,  and  from  it  descends  one  of  the 
seventy  staircases  of  which  we  have  spoken.  In  an  evil  hour  the 
ill-fated  porter  took  it  into  his  head  to  make  a  voyage  of  discovery 
in  the  Catacombs.  On  November  3rd,  1793,  he  descended  the 
winding  stair.  Lantern  in  hand  he  entered  that  awful  labyrinth, 
and  he  riever  came  back.  How  long  he  lived,  or  how  he  died ; 
how  long  his  feeble  lantern  kept  alight,  or  for  how  many  hours  or 
days  he  may  have  wandered  in  darkness,  ere  death  put  an  end  to 
his  sufferings,  are  among  the  secrets  of  the  Catacombs.  For 
eleven  years  his  fate  was  not  even  known ;  but  on  April  30th, 
1804,  some  workmen,  exploring  in  course  of  their  duty  some  of 
the  less  used  passages,  came  upon  a  human  skeleton.    Flesh  and 
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clothing  bad  alike  crumbled  into  dust,  but  the  buttons  of  the 
coat  remained,  and  by  these  and  the  bunch  of  keys  that  lay 
beside  the  corpse,  it  was  identified  beyond  doubt  as  that  of  the 
unfortunate  Philibert  Aspairt. 

The  Catacombs  may  be  visited  by  special  permission,  obtainable 
of  the  Chief  Engineer  of  Mines,  who  is  also  Inspector  General  of 
Quarries.  Formerly  such  visits  could  only  be  made  four  times  in 
the  year,  on  the  occasion  of  the  quarterly  inspection  of  the 
quarries,  and  for  some  occult  reason  they  were  made  at  midnight. 
They  are  now  made  on  the  first  and  third  Saturday  in  each 
month,  and  at  the  less  witching,  but  decidedly  more  pleasant 
hour  of  1  p.m.  On  the  occasion  when  we  ourselves  made  the  de- 
scent about  150  persons  had  received  the  desired  permission.  The 
appointed  place  of  meeting  was  in  front  of  a  low  shed-like  edifice 
(euphemistically  termed  a  "Pavilion"),  in  the  Place  Denfert 
Kochereau,  adjoining  the  Boulevard  d'Enfer.  Outside  the 
building  an  old  man  and  woman  were  driving  a  brisk  trade  in 
candles,  it  being  a  rule  thai  each  person  descending  must  be 
provided  with  his  own  candle.  The  price  of  a  candle  with  a 
rough  extempore  sort  of  candlestick,  consisting  of  a  slip  of  wood  and 
a  circular  disc  of  cardboard,  was  fivepence  ;  that  of  the  ^  candle* 
stick"  alone,  threepence.  After  waiting  some  little  time  out- 
side, we  were  admitted  into  the  courtyard  of  the  building ;  five 
minutes  more,  and  we  were  allowed  to  pass  into  a  second  court- 
yard, where  we  formed  ourselves  into  a  norse-shoe-shaped  quevie^ 
after  the  fashion  adopted  at  the  French  theatres,  the  foremost 
extremity  abutting  on  a  little  door  in  a  comer.  Here  we  waited 
for  another  five  minutes  or  so  (the  French  oflScial  loves  to  make 
the  public  feel  his  power),  and  then  the  little  door  was  opened. 
Our  cards  of  admission  were  given  up  at  the  entrance,  and  having 
lighted  our  candles,  we  began  our  descent  into  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  by  a  steep  winding  staircase  of  some  ninety  steps.  On 
reaching  the  bottom  we  found  ourselves  in  a  narrow  passage* 
three  to  four  feet  wide  and  six  high,  cut  like  the  staircase,  in  the 
solid  rock.  In  Indian  file,  each  bearing  his  or  her  candle,  we 
marched  along;  and  after  following  this  passage  with  sundry 
turns  for  fully  ten  minutes  we  reached  the  Ossuaire,  or  catacomb 
proper,  our  route  hitherto  having  been  through  the  unconse- 
crated  portion.    Above  the  portal  is  the  inscription : 

Has  ultra  metis 

RBQUIBSOUirr,   BBATAM  SPBX  BZPICTARTE8. 

Here  the  passages  widened  into  broad  vaulted  corridors,  with  a 
space  some  seven  feet  wide  down  the  centre  of  each.  The  sides 
of  the  passages  were  formed  of  human  bones,  not  set  in  mortar  or 
cement,  but  apparently  merely  stacked,  somewhat  after  the 
manner  of  bottles  in  a  cellar.  The  main  surface  of  the  wall  was 
formed  by  the  extremities  of  leg  and  arm  bones,  relieved  at 
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various  heights  by  horizontal  rows  of  skulls  (generally  three  in 
the  total  height).  Here  and  there  might  be  seen  the  orthodox 
skull  and  cross-bones,  held  in  position  by  wires.  How  far  the 
bed  of  bones  extended  back  on  either  side  there  was  no  means  of 
ascertaining,  but  it  appeared  to  be  several  feet  in  depth.  Here 
and  there  was  a  side  alley  barred  by  a  chain.  Through  these  no 
one  was  permitted  to  pass ;  but  gazing  down  them,  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach  on  either  side,  were  bones,  bones,  bones,  in  endless 
succession.  At  intervals  there  was  a  tablet  fixed  against  a  wall 
of  bones,  stating  that  these  particular  remains  were  removed 
from  a  given  church  or  cemetery  at  such  and  such  a  date, 
conspicuous  among  them  being  the  enormous  mass  of  bones 
removed  firom  the  Cemetery  of  the  Innocents.  It  would  seem 
that  the  authorities  of  other  cemeteries  were  not  slow  to  follow 
the  example  of  the  Innocents,  the  inscriptions  showing  that  St. 
Landry  and  St.  Julien  des  M^n^triers  transferred  their  accumu- 
lation of  bones  to  the  Catacombs  in  1792.  The  Convent  of  the 
Bemardins  did  the  same  in  1793,  and  the  Church  of  St.  Andre 
des  Arts  in  1794.  Others  followed  at  comparatively  short 
intervals,  down  to  quite  recent  times,  to  the  immense  sanitary 
advantage  of  the  city.  Here  on  these,  on  the  sandstone  columns 
or  piers  left  standing  to  support  the  roof,  were  inscriptions  from 
Lamartine,  Bousseau  and  other  writers,  and  occasionally  Scrip- 
tural quotations  in  French  or  Latin.  At  one  point  we  noted  the 
familiar  verse  from  the  1st  chapter  of  St.  Luke : 

"DepomiitpotenteB  desede,  ot  ezaltant  humiles." 

Truly  a  fitting  text  for  such  a  place  of  sepulture,  where  in 
like  obscurity  lie  the  highest  and  the  lowest,  the  noblest  and  the 
vilest,  coward  and  hero,  patriot  and  traitor,  the  silver-tongued 
orator  and  the  heaven-sent  poet,  cheek  by  jowl  with  the  idiot  and 
the  imbecile.  Oh,  pitiful  end  of  human  greatness !  that  no  man 
living  shall  say  which  is  which,  which  was  the  prince  and  which 
the  pickpocket,  which  was  Marat  and  which  was  Charlotte 
Corday,  which  the  bloody-minded  Robespierre,  and  which  the 
tender-hearted  St.  Vincent  de  Paul.  Men  of  science,  victorious 
generals,  haughty  aristocrats,  ferocious  sans-cidotteSy  preachers  of 
magic  eloquence,  writers  of  world-wide  fame ;  here  they  lie,  lost 
in  that  heap  of  bones,  and,  by  the  irony  of  fate,  the  thief  and  the 
prostitute  may  rest  on  the  highest  level,  while  prince  and  cardinal 
lie  on  the  ground  below,  and  the  skull  that  living  ruled  a  kingdom 
may  be  kicked  aside,  trampled  under  foot  by  a  careless  workman. 
The  mighty  are  indeed  cast  down ! 

Proceeding  onward  we  come  to  a   cenotaph  known   as  the 
Tombeau  de  Gilbert.    It  bears  the  inscription : 

"  Au  banquet  de  la  vie,  infortund  conyiye, 

J'apparuB  un  joar,  et  je  meuis ; 
Je  meun,  et  sot  la  tombe  oh  lentement  j'airiye 

Nul  ne  yiendra  yener  des  pleors." 
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At  this  spot  mass  is  yearly  said  in  the  Catacombs  on  the  Jour 
dee  Morts^  the  tomb  of  Gilbert  being  used  as  a  temporary  altar. 
At  another  spot  we  were  shown  a  basin  of  water,  known  as  the 
Fontaine  de  la  Samaritaine.  Gold  fish  are  kept  in  the  basin, 
but  a  curious  thing  happens  to  them.  After  a  short  time  in  the 
darkness  of  the  Catacombs  they  lose  their  brilliant  colour  and 
they  become  blind ;  a  curious  instance  of  the  familiar  truth  that 
natural  faculties  are  forfeited  by  disuse.  The  passage  through 
the  Ossuaire  occupies  about  half  an  hour,  walking  pretty  rapidly, 
for  the  guides  do  not  encourage  loitering,  and  few  would  care  to 
run  the  risk  of  going  astray  by  lingering  behind  the  rest  of  the 
party.  At  Tombe  Issoire  we  leave  the  Ossuaire,  and  from  this 
point  have  yet  some  ten  minutes'  walking  through  narrow  passages 
before  we  again  ascend  to  the  upper  air.  We  emerge  in  the  Rue 
Dareau,  some  considerable  distance  from  the  point  where  we 
entered  the  quarries.  Here  we  find  our  friends  the  candle 
merchants,  who  politely  intimate  that  if  we  have  no  further  use 
for  our  candles  and  candlesticks,  they  will  be  happy  to  relieve  us 
of  them.  They  do  not  offer  to  return  any  portion  of  the  price 
paid ;  but  as  it  would  require  considerable  strength  of  mind  to 
carry  a  partially-burnt  candle  on  a  greasy  slab  of  pasteboard 
through  the  streets  of  Paris,  and  as  even  the  most  economically- 
minded  could  not  easily  put  it  in  his  pocket,  the  suggestion  is 
fenerally  adopted.  The  astute  traders  go  on  their  way  rejoicing, 
aving  received  for  half  an  hour's  use  of  the  article  about  double 
its  full  value. 

But  the  mysteries  of  Paris  underground  are  not  yet  exhausted. 
There  are  other  subterranean  regions  besides  the  Catacombs  to 
explore.  Again  fortified  with  an  order  from  the  Prefect  of  the 
Seine,  we  meet  a  party  of  adventurous  spirits,  this  time  on  the 
Place  du  Chatelet,  close  to  the  theatre  of  the  same  name.  A 
small  open  tent  or  canopy  covering  an  iron  trap-door  in  the  pave- 
ment marks  the  place  of  our  rmdezvons.  The  party  numbers 
about  eighty  persons,  nearly  one-third  being  Istdles.  At  one 
o'clock  the  trap-door  in  the  pavement  is  opened,  and  descending 
a  spiral  iron  staircase,  we  find  ourselves  on  a  sort  of  quay,  lighted 
at  one  end  by  a  window  looking  out  over  the  Seine.  A  sort  of 
canal  about  six  feet  wide  is  at  our  feet,  flanked  by  a  stone  pave- 
ment about  half  that  width,  on  either  side.  Adapted  to  the  width 
of  the  channel  and  running  on  an  iron  rail  at  either  edge,  are  lev 
carriages,  after  the  fashion  of  open  waggonettes,  with  brass 
hand-rails  all  round  and  lighted  by  moderator  lamps.  Of 
these  there  are  seven,  each  temporarily  fitted  with  cane-bottomed 
round  seats,  one  faeing  to  the  front,  one  to  the  rear  and  one  to 
either  side.  Each  seai  accommodates  three  persons.  The 
channel  below  the  carriages  is  filled  with  a  black-looking  fluid. 
We  take  our  seats  and  begin  a  voyage  of  discovery  in  the  sewers. 
The  cars  are  propelled  by  men,  in  clean  white  canvas  suits,  four 
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to  each  car  running  along  the  pavement  at  the  side.  At  a  few 
yards'  distance  we  come  to  a  point  where  the  tunnel  branches  to 
the  left.  By  means  of  a  turn-table  the  cars  are  turned  at  right 
angled  to  their  former  course,  and  we  find  ourselves  in  the  great 
Egout,  or  sewer,  de  Rivoli,  under  the  well-known  street  of  that  name. 
Here  the  channel  becomes  narrower,  and  the  trottoir,  too,  narrows 
down  to  about  eighteen  inches.  The  men  no  longer  run  beside 
the  cars,  but  attach  long  cross  handles  to  them  and  propel  them 
by  that  means,  themselves  walking  in  front  and  rear,  for  the  cars 
now  overlap  the  pavement  on  either  side.  Above  us  are  two 
enormous  black  mains,  supported  on  iron  pillars  and  carrying  the 
drinking  water  of  Paris.  Beside  these  is  a  smaller  tube  used  for 
the  purposes  of  the  pneumatic  telegraph,  and  attached  to  the 
crown  of  the  arch  are  heaps  of  wires  belonging  to  the  electric 
telegraph. 

"  Where  are  the  gas  mains  ?  "  we  inquire,  but  we  are  told  that 
by  a  wise  precaution  they  are  kept  apart,  and  buried  deep  in  the 
earth,  where  an  accidental  leakage  would  be  less  hazardous  than 
in  this  network  of  tunnels.  At  intervals  we  pass  an  archway  in 
the  wall  at  our  side,  with  sometimes  an  ascending  flight  of  steps, 
sometimes  the  iron  ladder  leading  to  a  regard,  or  man-hole,  in 
the  pavement  above.  These  smaller  arches  are  the  sewers  of  the 
intersecting  streets,  the  names  of  which  are  indicated  on  a  tablet 
beside  each  opening.  There  have  been  showers  during  the  morn- 
ing, and  from  most  of  the  channels  a  black  stream  is  rimning, 
losing  itself  in  that  over  which  we  are  passing.  In  the  case  of 
sudden  and  heavy  rains,  we  are  told,  the  rush  of  water  is  so  great 
that  the  men  employed  have  to  run  for  their  lives,  but  all  is  so 
well  arranged  that  with  ordinary  care  they  need  not  incur  any 
serious  danger.  There  are  man-holes  at  intervals  of  fifty  yards, 
and  in  addition  to  these  there  are  chambers  of  refuge  above  the 
vaulted  tunnels  where  they  can  remain  till  the  rush  of  the  torrent 
is  over,  and  in  which  at  other  times  they  keep  their  working 
tools. 

After  about  half  an  hour*s  ride  we  reach  the  Place  de  la  Concorde, 
where  we  leave  the  cars  and  embark  in  small  barges  or  punts, 
lying  in  a  rather  wider  channel,  turning  ofi"  at  a  right  angle  from 
that  which  we  have  already  traversed.  The  tunnel  now  again 
grows  larger,  and  the  trottoir  wider,  and  the  men  tow  the  boats, 
walking  on  either  side.  We  are  now  in  the  main  drain,  or  coU 
lectewr  gSnSraly  leading  from  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  into  the 
Seine  near  Asnidres,  a  distance  of  nearly  three  and  a  half  miles. 
The  tunnel  at  this  point  is  14  feet  high  by  18  feet  wide,  being 
a  trifle  larger  than  the  Cloaca  Maxima  of  Eome.  This  great 
coUecteur  receives  the  water  from  four  smaller  colledeurs,  two 
each  side  of  the  Seine,  and  these  in  turn  receive  the  water  from 
the  smaller  drains.  After  a  voyage  of  a  few  minutes  in  the 
boats  we   disembark,  after  handing    our  guides  a  well-earned 
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pourboirey  and  ascending  a  flight  of  stone  steps  return  to  daylight 
in  the  Place  de  la  Madeleine. 

Contrary  to  what  might  naturally  be  expected,  no  inconvenience 
whatever  is  felt  from  foul  air  or  unpleasant  smells,  both  of  which 
are  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  On  this  point,  however,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  more  oflfensive  matters  which  we 
are  occasioned  to  associate  with  the  word  sewage  do  not  in  Paris 
p^^BS  into  the  sewers  at  all,  but  are  separately  removed  from  the 
houses  and  converted  into  manure.  The  liquid  in  the  sewers  is 
therefore  mainly  household  and  surface  water  with  a  certain 
amount  of  dirt  in  solution,  but  not  otherwise  objectionable.  The 
walls  throughout  the  tunnels  are  of  solid  masonry,  and  generally 
speaking  quite  dry,  though  here  and  there  a  slight  dripping  from 
the  crown  of  the  arch  tended  to  damage  the  hats  of  the  party. 

The  system  of  sewers,  of  which  we  have  thus  explored  a  small 
section,  has  almost  entirely  come  into  existence  during  the  last 
thirty  years.  In  the  middle  ages  the  sewers  of  Paris  were  entirely 
open,  running  along  the  centre  of  the  highway,  with  a  little  bridge 
or  plank  at  intervals  to  enable  persons  to  cross  them.  As  a 
pendant  to  this  pleasant  state  of  things  it  may  be  recorded  that 
as  late  as  the  time  of  Louis  XIII.  only  one  half  of  Paris  was 
paved !  The  portion  known  as  the  Cite  in  olden  times  drained 
direct  into  the  Seine,  the  left  bank  into  a  shallow  stream  called 
the  Bi^vre,  and  the  right  bank  into  the  Buisseau  de  M^nilmontant, 
which,  after  draining  the  heights  of  Menilmontant,  Belleville, 
and  Montmartre,  took  its  loathsome  course  from  the  spot  where 
the  Boulevard  des  Filles  du  Calvaire  now  commences,  and  found 
its  way  into  the  Seine  at  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  Quai  de 
Billy.  For  many  centuries  this  brook  formed  the  main  sewer  of 
Paris,  gullies  being  dug  to  divert  the  sewage  of  outlying  quarters 
in  that  direction.  In  1374,  Hugues  Aubriot,  Provost  of  Paris 
under  Charles  V.,  arched  over  the  gully  which  carried  the  Mont- 
martre sewage  into  the  main  sewer.  His  example  was  followed, 
at  long  distances  of  time,  by  other  persons  arching  over  other 
portions  of  the  sewers.  This  improved  matters  externally,  but 
the  internal  condition  was  something  appalling.  In  1633  five 
workmen,  ordered  to  cleanse  what  was  known  as  the  Egout  du 
Ponceau,  were  asphyxiated  by  a  rush  of  sewer  gas.  A  committee 
of  doctors  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  so  mysterious 
an  occurrence,  and  reported  that  the  poor  men  must  have  been  killed 
by  catching  the  eye  of  a  basilisk  (!)  hidden  somewhere  in  the 
«ewer.  In  1667  the  Lieutenancy  of  Police  was  created,  M.  La 
Eeynie  being  the  first  Lieutenant-G-eneral.  New  brooms  pro- 
verbially sweep  clean,  and  La  Reynie  seems  to  have  been  an 
unusually  energetic  broom.  He  made  a  bold  attempt  towards 
the  paving  of  Paris,  and  arranged  for  an  annual  inspection  of  the 
sewers.  Notwithstanding  this  praiseworthy  arrangement,  how- 
ever, a  few  years  later  we  find  the   Grand  Egout  choked  alto- 
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gether,  and  those  who  had  maintained  that  nothing  could  be 
worse  than  the  state  of  things  previously  existing,  were  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  their  error. 

Among  the  tributaries  of  the  Grrand  Egout  was  at  that  period 
the  Egout  Gaillon,  afterwards  destined,  under  the  name  of  the  Rue 
de  la  Chauss^e  d'Antin,  to  become  one  of  the  most  fashionable 
streets  of  Paris.  At  that  date  it  was  an  open  sewer  flanked  by  market 
gardens  and  marsh  lands  on  either  side,  the  exhalations  from  it 
being  too  pestilential  to  allow  of  the  proximity  of  any  human 
habitation. 

In  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  the  Court  was  transferred  from 
Versailles  to  Paris,  and  in  consequence  unusual  efforts  were  made 
for  the  improvement  of  the  city ;  but  nothing  effectual  was  done 
until  1740,  when  Michel  Etienne  Turgot,  provost  of  the  city  and 
father  of  the  celebrated  minister  of  that  name,  undertook  to 
reorganize  the  Grand  Egout.  He  constructed  a  canal,  five  feet 
deep,  and  lined  with  freestone,  to  carry  the  sewage.  It  was 
arched  over  at  the  expense  of  the  proprietors  on  either  side,  who 
received  as  compensation  the  additional  surface  thus  gained.  As 
an  additional  sanitary  measure,  Turgot  constructed  a  spacious 
basin  at  the  head  of  the  sewer  on  the  Boulevard  des  Filles  du 
Calvaire,  to  collect  the  surface  waters  from  the  Belleville  quarter. 
By  means  of  the  water  thus  accumulated  he  could  flush  the 
Grand  Egout  at  pleasure — Louis  XV.  was  himself  present  at  the 
first  flushing  of  the  sewer,  which  was  treated  as  a  state  ceremonial. 
This  was  a  vast  improvement,  but  the  greater  part  of  Paris  still 
remained  without  any  drainage  at  all.  Things  mended,  but  by 
very  slow  degrees.  Up  to  the  year  1 800  the  whole  system  of 
sewers  extended  to  barely  16,000  yards.  From  1800  to  1831  it 
more  than  doubled.  In  the  next  five  years  it  was  more  than 
quadrupled,  and  successive  extensions  brought  the  total  in  1854 
to  more  than  150,000  yards.  This,  however,  was  barely  one-third 
the  length  of  the  streets.  In  1855  Baron  Haussmann  took  the 
matter  in  hand,  calling  to  his  aid  two  eminent  mining  engineers, 
MM.  Belgrand  and  Michal.  In  1857  their  plans  were  completed 
and  approved,  and  in  1858  the  work  began  which  has  made  Paris, 
instead  of  one  of  the  worst,  the  best  drained  of  modem  cities. 

The  form  adopted  is  an  upright  oval,  flattened  at  the  bottom 
for  greater  facility  in  cleansing,  and  there  are  twelve  standard 
sizes,  according  to  the  estimated  quantity  of  water  that  the  sewer 
may  be  required  to  carry.  The  estimate  is  liberal,  for  even  the 
sewer  communicating  with  a  private  house  (the  smallest  size  of 
the  twelve)  is  nearly  seven  feet  high  by  four  wide.  To  prevent 
the  possibility  of  the  passage  being  us^  for  improper  purposes  it 
is  barred  at  the  point  where  it  passes  the  outer  wall  of  the  house 
by  an  open  grating,  only  to  be  opened  by  two  keys,  one  held 
by  the  proprietor  of  the  house,  the  other  by  the  municipal 
authorities. 

k2 
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The  arrangements  for  cleansing  are  extremely  ingenious.  The 
bulk  of  the  solid  matter  in  the  sewers  consists  of  the  washings  from 
the  roadways,  which  sink  down  in  a  gritty  sediment  to  the  bottom 
of  the  watercourses.  In  the  larger  collecteurSy  or  maia  sewers, 
the  work  is  done  by  the  boats  we  have  described.  In  each  of 
these  is  adapted  what  is  called  a  vanne,  or  sluice  gate,  which  may 
be  raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure,  and,  when  lowered,  occupies  the 
whole  width  of  the  channel,  to  which  its  shape  is  exactly  adapted. 
In  this  vanne  are  three  oval  openings.  The  boat,  with  the  vanne 
let  down,  is  pushed  onward  by  the  force  of  the  current,  but  its 
progress  being  very  much  slower  than  that  of  the  current  itself,  a 
portion  of  the  latter  rushes  with  tremendous  violence  through 
the  three  openings,  sweeping  all  solid  matter  remorselessly  before 
it.  In  the  smaller  coUecteurs  a  similar  arrangement  is  adapted  to 
the  carriages  we  have  mentioned.  The  smaller  class  of  sewers  are 
cleansed  by  manual  labour.  Where  the  sewer  consists  of  a  mere 
pipe,  as  in  the  case  of  the  collecteur  of  the  left  bank,  which  has 
to  cross  the  river,  a  different  plan  of  cleansing  is  adapted,  viz., 
the  use  of  a  large  wooden  ball  of  rather  less  diameter  than  the 
tube.  This  is  introduced  into  the  sewer  and  swept  on  by  the 
current.  As  soon  as  it  comes  to  a  point  where  there  is  much 
solid  matter  in  the  sewer,  it  is  driven  against  the  upper  surface 
of  the  pipe,  and  comes  to  a  standstill.  Meanwhile  the  current, 
gathering  strength  behind  it,  rushes  with  tremendous  force  below 
the  ball,  carrying  away  all  sediment  or  solid  matter,  and  leaving 
the  course  clear.  Again  the  ball  rushes  on  till  it  meets  a  fresh 
obstacle,  when  it  is  again  driven  to  the  top,  and  again  washed 
clear. 

Such  are  the  Paris  sewers — a  splendid  monument  of  bold  design 
and  perfect  execution.  In  length  they  are  nearly  700  milesy 
giving  nearly  a  mile  of  sewer  to  every  mile  of  roadway.  They  are 
clean,  well  ventilated,  and  accessible  in  every  part,  and  they 
render  practicable  the  admirable  system  of  street-cleaning  which 
does  so  much  for  the  health  and  beauty  of  the  city.  Half-an- 
hour  after  the  heaviest  downpour  of  rain  the  streets  of  Paris  are 
dry.  There  is  no  accumulation,  as  in  London,  of  thick  greasy 
mud.  The  pavements  are  bright  and  clean,  and  the  water 
which  has  washed  them  has  been  absorbed  by  a  thousand  mouths, 
the  ever-thirsty  bouches  d'egout,  and  is  performing  a  further 
work  of  purification  in  the  hidden  channels  below.  Perhaps  in 
the  distant  future,  municipal  reform  may  place  like  gifts  within 
the  reach  of  the  long-suffering  Londoner.  Till  then  we  must 
perforce  retain  the  complaint  of  the  sentimental  traveller  on  our 
list  of  stock  quotations,  for  "  this  matter  "  they  must  unquestion- 
ably "  order  better  in  France." 

ANGELO  J.   LEWIS. 


THE  TEA-PACKAGE  TEADE. 


A  CURIOUS  little  trade  has  sprung  up  of  late  years  which  was 
quite  unknown  to  our  forefathers.  It  is  called  the  tea- 
package  trade.  It  is  in  part  the  outcome  of  the  superannuation 
system,  latterly  introduced  into  the  army.  A  number  of  gallant 
officers  find  themselves,  while  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  thrown  on 
the  world  with  a  small  pension  and  with  nothing  to  do.  Perhaps 
they  have  wives  and  children  to  support,  in  which  case  the 
pension  is  quite  inadequate  to  their  wants ;  but  in  any  case,  if 
they  do  not  wish  to  settle  down  to  a  life  of  idleness,  it  is  impera- 
tive that  they  should  at  once  turn  to  some  occupation  ere  the 
habit  of  working  shall  have  forsaken  them.  But  the  profession  of 
arms  is  one  that  unfits  its  votaries  for  almost  any  other  pursuit. 
Every  ex-militaire  thinks  at  first  of  becoming  governor  of  a  gaol, 
or  secretary  to  a  club  or  a  public  company ;  but  there  are  not 
gaols  enough,  nor  companies,  nor  clubs  enough,  to  absorb  all  the 
officers  desiring  such  employment.  Most  of  them  therefore  rush 
into  the  wine  trade ;  and  the  residue  into  "  tea,"  preferring  that 
branch  of  it  which  is  called  the  package  trade. 

At  first  sight  this  business  seems  an  easy  and  delightful  way  of 
eking  out  a  small  income.  It  requires  but  little  capital ;  indeed, 
there  is  one  way  of  conducting  it  by  which  the  necessity  of 
paying  down  a  single  penny  is  avoided.  This  process  is  as 
follows  : — ^Major  Blank  Cartridge  persuades  his  friends  to  give  him 
orders  for  tea ;  he  then  makes  acquaintance  with  one  of  the  large 
wholesale  tea-dealers,  say  Messrs.  Oolong  and  Co.,  and  hands  the 
orders  to  them  to  execute.  They  forward  the  tea  as  if  firom  Blank 
Cartridge  ;  and  when  payment  arrives,  addressed  to  him,  he  hands 
over  the  amount  to  them,  less  discount.  This  discount  is  his 
profit.  As  for  Messrs.  Oolong  and  Co.,  they  are  content  with  their 
usual  profit,  which  is  the  difference  between  importers'  price  and 
wholesale  market  value.  It  will  of  course  be  understood  that 
Major  Blank  Cartridge's  discount  has  only  been  added  on  in 
order  to  be  taken  off".  We  have  spoken  of  cases  where  the  "  officer 
and  gentleman  "  is  allowed  to  receive  the  payment  direct  from  his 
customers,  but  that  is  not  always  so ;  unfortunately  there  are  some 
of  his  class  who  do  not  inspire  the  confidence  in  the  breasts  of 
City  merchants  that  is  necessary  for  the  obtaining  of  credit.  Every 
man  is  allowed  a  three  months'  probation ;  and  should  his  dealings 
have  been  **  on  the  square  "  during  that  time,  the  credit  is  con- 
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tinned  ;  but  in  some  cases  it  is  found  more  prudent  not  to  allow 
the  customers'  money  to  pass  through  his  hands.  Thereupon, 
Messrs.  Oolong  and  Co.  direct  that  payment  shall  be  made  to 
themselves,  not  to  him ;  and  he  turns  their  want  of  confidence  in 
him  to  good  account  by  explaining  to  his  friends  that  his  connec- 
tion with  the  firm  is  so  intimate  that  it  comes  to  exactly  the  same 
thing  into  whosoever  hands  the  money  is  paid.  He  hints,  not 
darkly,  at  a  partnership  existing  between  him  and  them ;  or  at 
some  huge  debt  of  gratitude  owing  to  him,  which,  he  says,  dates 
firom  his  regimental  days,  when  as  adjutant  he  was  able  to  put  a 
large  business  in  Messrs.  Oolong's  way,  and  thus  is  now  able  to 
obtain  paradisaical  tea  from  them  at  a  merely  nominal  price* 
His  plan  has  the  great  advantage  of  requiring  no  outlay  on  the 
major's  part  for  an  office,  or  furniture,  or  stock  in  trade. 

Another  way  of  goin^  into  the  **  package  '*  line  is  to  rent  a 

firret  in  theC!ity,sohi^  up  that  you  are  quite  safe  from  visitors, 
ou  are  anxious  to  sell  tea,  and  some  one  has  told  you  that  the 
only  way  to  start  a  business  is  to  advertise  plentifully.  So  you 
spend  all  your  capital  in  ordering  life-size  pictures  of  beautiful 
young  ladies  in  swings,  drinking  tea,  or  of  Indian  Baboos  in  won- 
derful costumes,  watering  a  curious-looking  vegetable,  supposed 
to  represent  a  tea-plant.  These  striking  advertisements  delight 
your  eye  wherever  you  go,  and  as  the  demand  for  samples  by  post 
soon  becomes  quite  lively,  you  flatter  yourself  the  business  is 
"  going  to  do." 

It  is  recorded  that  once  an  energetic  broker,  feeling  it  his  duty 
as  a  family  man  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  that  might  lead  to 
business,  climbed  up  the  six  storeys  that  led  to  one  of  these 
garrets.  There  he  found  a  most  gentlemanly-looking  military 
man,  with  a  small  blotting-pad  and  a  piece  of  paper  in  front  of 
him.  There  was  no  sign  of  tea,  or  samples,  or  any  such  weak- 
nesses lying  about.  The  military  gentleman  informed  the  broker, 
in  reply  to  his  question,  that  he  was  not  "  at  present "  in  want  of 
tea.  The  broker  heard  no  more  of  him  until  he  saw  his  name  in 
the  Gazette  for  £7,000,  all  of  which  had  been  spent  on  advertise- 
ments and  office  rent. 

But  these  two  sorts  of  practitioners  are  not  the  genuine 
followers  of  the  "  package  trade."  They  have  no  real  knowledge 
of  tea,  and,  therefore,  cannot  buy  for  themselves  in  Mincing  Lane, 
but  must  trust  to  others.  Thus  none  of  the  middleman's  profits 
are  avoided,  but  our  gallant  major  stands  towards  the  public  in 
precisely  the  same  relation  as  the  retail  grocer,  much  though  he 
would  dislike  his  friends  to  know  it.  If  we  wish  to  see  the  package 
business  carried  (^n  successfully  we  must  go  to  a  small  dark  room 
in  the  City,  on  the  first  or  second  floor,  rented  by  a  man  who  has 
lived  for  years  in  India  or  China,  in  some  mercantile  capacity, 
during  which  time  he  has  perforce  acquired  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  tea.    The  room  must  have  a  good  supply  of  water,  and  if 
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possible,  a  north  aspect,  that  being,  as  artists  well  know,  the  only 
true  light.  The  rent  of  this  room  is  about  £30;  its  furniture 
consists  of  an  office  table,  a  chair,  a  spittoon  about  four  feet  high, 
in  shape  something  like  an  hour-glass,  a  tea-mixer,  a  set  of 
Minton's  small  white  tea  pots  and  cups,  a  set  of  scales,  and  last, 
not  least,  a  considerable  number  of  chests  and  half-chests  of  tea, 
piled  up  to  the  ceiling,  and  occupying  every  available  comer. 
When  such  a  room  as  this  greets  the  eye,  it  may  be  known  that 
the  business  is  genuine,  and  not  a  mere  case  of  trading  on  the 
ignorance  of  the  public.  The  owner  buys  the  tea  himself,  at 
auction,  in  Mincing  Lane,  often  obtaining  very  cheap  little  lots, 
owing  to  their  being  too  small  to  attract  the  attention  of  great 
buyers,  like  Messrs.  Oolong ;  he  at  once  pays  the  deposit,  then 
he  proceeds  to  pay  the  duty  (of  6d.  per  lb.)  at  the  Custom 
House,  has  the  tea  brought  into  his  office  and  repacks  it  in  tins, 
in  quantities  suited  to  the  probable  demands  of  his  customers. 
Before  doing  this,  however,  ne  has  mixed  two  or  three  different 
qualities  of  tea,  from  different  countries,  in  such  proportions  as 
his  experience  tells  him  will  make  a  good  **  blend."  The  neces* 
sary  capital  required  for  starting  such  a  business  as  this  is 
supposed  to  be  £300 ;  office  fittings  and  furniture  costing  about 
£30;  tea  and  tearduties  £150;  the  rest  is  a  working  bank  balance. 

But  let  not  any  man  suppose  that  when  he  has  furnished  his 
office  and  bought  his  tea,  it  is  all  plain  sailing.  On  the  contrary 
he  will  find  that  his  troubles  are  only  beginning.  His  friends 
advise  him  to  try  with  all  his  might  to  secure  the  custom  of  large 
establishments,  such  as  orphan  or  lunatic  asylums,  schools,  barracks 
and  hospitals ;  accordingly,  when  he  hears  that  tenders  are  wanted 
for  supplying  such  concerns,  he  sends  in  his  tender  with  samples. 
Perhaps  he  is  successful ;  but  the  competition  for  such  contracts 
is  so  keen  that  he  makes  little  if  any  profit  out  of  the  affair.  He 
cannot  nnderstand  how  it  is  that  other  dealers  compete  thus 
keenly  for  what  seems  to  be  so  trifling  a  gain,  until  at  last  one 
day  the  secret  comes  out.  A  broker  tells  him  he  is  a  fool  to  send 
the  same  tea  as  that  of  which  the  sample  was  accepted.  <^  What 
you  should  do  is  this,**  says  the  broker ;  "  send  a  sample  of  two-and- 
sixpenny ;  if  it  is  accepted,  then  supply  them  with  one-and-nine- 
penny ;  this  will  afford  a  good  margin  both  for  your  profit  and 
for  you  to  present  the  steward  with  a  half-chest  of  fine  tea  for 
himself,  so  that  if  he  should  notice  any  difference  between  the 
sample  and  the  bulk  of  the  tea,  he  will  hold  his  tongue  about  it. 
Unless  you  do  this,  you  will  not  be  able  to  make  any  profit.  The 
contractors  all  do  it.  In  every  large  institution  there  is  either  a 
steward  or  a  housekeeper,  a  messman  or  a  secretary  to  be 
squared." 

This  advice  is  unfortunately  too  well  founded,  and  should  the 
tea  merchant  be  too  honest  to  follow  it,  he  must  expect  that  on  the 
expiiy  of  his  contract  it  will  not  be  renewed. 
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A  rock  to  be  avoided  by  the  wary  is  the  employment  of  a 
traveller.  Many  people  are  ready  to  recommend  you  to  set  np 
one,  but  as  a  rule  the  result  is  unsatisfactory.  The  first-rate 
traveller  will  not  accept  commissions  from  an  infant  business 
when  he  can  command  his  own  price  from  the  long-established 
tea  dealers.  The  second-rate  travellers  are  not  in  any  way  trust- 
worthy, and  are  as  likely  as  not  to  come  to  you  some  morning  and 
tell  you  that  they  cannot  collect  the  money  due  to  you — ^in  other 
words  that  they  have  made  bad  debts  for  you  to  an  amount  that 
FwallowB  up  your  whole  profit  for  the  year.  Another  danger  is 
that  the  traveller  may  be  a  member  of  a  long  firm ;  in  that  case 
he  pawns  or  sells  your  tea  and  pockets  the  money.  You  may 
have  the  consolation,  after  wasting  much  time  in  dancing  attend- 
ance at  police  courts,  of  knowing  that  he  is  undergoing  a  term  of 
penal  servitude,  but  you  cannot  recover  anything  from  him. 

Having  found  large  dealings  a  delusion  and  a  snare,  you  devote 
yourself  to  the  small  but  safe  business  of  supplying  your  friends. 
And  first  you  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  difficult  it  is  to  get 
them  to  give  you  an  order.  They  may  consider  themselves  not 
only  great  friends  of  yours,  but  of  your  father's  before  you ;  yet 
they  will  not  change  their  tea  dealer  to  save  his  son  from  the 
workhouse.  Especially  if  they  are  professed  philanthropists  is 
this  the  case;  they  have  been  accustomed  to  expend  so  much 
sympathy  on  "  the  poor  "  that  they  have  none  left,  for  members  of 
their  own  class  who  are  struggling  in  the  face  of  misfortunes  and 
obstacles  of  all  kinds  to  earn  an  honest  livelihood  and  keep  their 
heads  above  water.  Every  one  of  this  sort  to  whom  you  apply 
tells  you  either  that  her  first  cousin  is  in  exactly  the  same  line 
of  business  (which  is,  of  course,  a  valid  excuse,  if  true),  or  else  that 
she  has  dealt  so  long  with  the  nearest  grocer  that  she  cannot  for- 
sake him.  She  is,  however,  most  anxious  to  help  you,  she  says ; 
ready  to  do  anything  for  you,  in  short,  except  put  herself  out  for 
you  in  the  slightest  degree.  You  cannot  help  suspecting  that  if 
you  belonged  to  a  lower  class  of  the  "  unemployed,"  if  you  had  a 
dirty  face,  a  ragged  coat,  a  breath  redolent  of  alcohol,  a  vocabulary 
innocent  of  h's,  and  a  burglarious  expression  of  countenance  her 
sympathy  would  at  once  take  a  more  active  form.  We  say  "  her  " 
advisedly,  for  the  ordering  of  tea  for  the  household  is  a  piece  of 
patronage  belonging  exclusively  to  the  lady  of  the  house,  and  she 
is  very  jealous  of  any  attempt  to  deprive  her  of  it.  Therefore  it 
is  of  no  use  your  looking  up  your  school  or  college  friends  and 
expecting  them  to  stand  by  you  if  they  have  married.  They  may, 
in  consideration  of  "  auld  lang  syne,"  order  a  box  and  present  it 
to  their  wives ;  or  they  may  buy  a  few  pounds  of  tea  from  you 
and  take  it  home,  charging  it  to  the  housekeeping  account ;  or 
they  may  even,  if  they  be  persuasive  of  tongue,  coax  the  wives 
themselves  into  sending  an  order — for  once.  But,  however  cheer- 
fully the  present  may  have  been  accepted,  or  the  tea  that  the 
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husband  bought  be  paid  for,  or  the  order  sent  as  he  requested,  the 
experiment  will  not  be  repeated. 

You  must  make  up  your  mind  to  the  fact  that  only  the  ladies 
and  not  the  men  of  your  acquaintance  will  be  your  customers. 
And  very  troublesome  customers  they  sometimes  are,  often  from 
pure  ignorance.  There  is  a  perfectly  wonderful  amount  of 
ignorance  in  the  public  as  regards  tea.  One  lady,  for  instance, 
will  ask  yon  for  mixed  Indian  and  China  tea  in  original  packages. 
Where  she  supposes  the  tea  is  mixed  and  how  she  supposes 
that  after  being  mixed  it  can  still  be  in  its  original  packages  is 
a  mystery.  Another  lady  writes  for  a  half-chest,  and  on  receiving 
it  sends  it  back  again,  carriage  unpaid,  explaining  that  she  thought 
a  chest  contained  ten  pounds  only,  therefore  a  half-chest  would 
contain  five,  and  she  is  horrified  at  finding  she  has  ordered  50  lbs. 
Another  lady  (Scotch),  who  apparently  has  not  heard  the  Scotch 
proverb,  **  Alany  a  little  makes  a  mickle,"  and  has  no  notion  of 
the  fact  that  the  tea  dealer's  net  profit  comes  to  barely  2d.  in  the 
lb.,  calmly  strikes  off  the  pence,  even  when  they  amount  to 
11^.,  from  her  bill,  thus  causing  the  poor  vendor  to  be  an  actual 
loser  of  one  half-penny  by  the  transaction,  since  her  "  canny " 
order  amounted  in  all  to  but  5  lbs. 

Another,  living  in  the  most  distant  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom, sends  back  the  tea,  carriage  unpaid  and  tin  broken,  because 
she  fancies  it  is  not  quite  the  same  as  last  time — it  having  been, 
in  fact,  taken  from  precisely  the  same  "  lot." 

Another  deducts  the  price  of  the  postal  order  which  she 
incloses.     Another  sends  postage  stamps,  one  dozen  short. 

Another  sends  a  few  leaves  of  a  tea  that  she  likes,  saying  that 
she  gave  Ss.  per  lb.  for  it,  but  expects  you  to  send  her  the  same 
quality  for  Is.  6d.  She  thinks  she  makes  it  all  right  with  you  by 
a  judicious  mixture  of  a  little  flattery  and  a  hint  at  the 
possibility  of  her  taking  her  custom  elsewhere.  "  You  are  so 
clever  in  mixing,"  she  writes,  "  that  I  am  sure  you  can  send  me 
this  tea  at  Is.  6d.  /  see  delicious  tea  advertised  at  28.  in  all  the 
mewspapersJ^ 

Now  the  tea  dealer  in  the  **  package  "  line  can  as  a  rule  sell 
tea  6d.  a  lb.  cheaper  than  the  grocer,  but  to  ask  him  to  reduce 
his  price  Is.  6d.  i)er  lb.  is  equivalent  to  asking  him  for  a  hand- 
some present  in  money. 

Sometimes  a  lady  (generally  Scotch)  gets  so  many  samples 
that  the  tea  dealer  strongly  suspects  her  of  supplying  herself 
entirely  in  that  way  with  tea.  The  samples  she  orders  are  of 
the  finest  teas.  When  the  tea  dealer  shows  signs  of  his  patience 
being  exhausted,  she  orders  5  lbs.  of  the  commonest  tea,  which  he 
has  to  send  to  the  north  of  Scotland,  carriage  pre-paid.  When 
she  has  consumed  that  quantity  she  again  commences  her  de- 
mand for  samples. 

Some  ladies  judge  of  the  tea  sent  them  entirely  by  its  price. 
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A  lady  of  this  stamp  sent  an  order  to  a  first-rate  London  tea 
merchant  for  "  the  best  tea  "  he  had.  He  sent  her  the  best  tea 
that  had  come  to  England  that  year,  and  charged  her  3s.  6d.  a  lb. 
She  sent  it  back  saying  she  did  not  like  it  at  all  and  she  felt  sure 
that  the  best  tea  could  not  be  had  at  that  price. 

"  Don't  know  what  the  woman  wants,  I'm  sure ;  this  is  the  best 
tea  in  England.  Here,  Thompson!"  said  the  merchant  to  his 
clerk,  ^^  put  that  tea  into  blue  paper,  charge  it  4s.  6d.  and  send 
it  back  to  the  lady."  This  was  done,  and  soon  a  letter  arrived 
from  her  to  the  effect  that  the  tea  was  '^  so  delicious ;  infinitely 
superior  to  the  other ! "  and  so  forth. 

It  is  clear  that  knowledge  of  human  nature  is  quite  as  neces- 
sary for  the  ^^  package  trade  "  as  a  knowledge  of  tea.  Changing 
the  colour  of  the  paper  is  a  plan  that  often  gives  entire  satisfac- 
tion to  a  fanciful  customer. 

"Will  you  send  me  samples  of  the  teas  you  have  on  hand  ?  " 
is  a  sentence  that  makes  the  heart  of  the  tea  dealer  sink 
when  he  sees  it.  He  does  not  like  to  refuse,  yet  even  if  he  only 
sends  half  a  dozen  small  samples  of  2  oz.  each,  it  amounts  to  more 
than  half  a  pound  of  tea ;  and  then  there  is  the  postage,  besides 
the  paper  and  string  and  the  time  and  trouble  spent  in  packing ; 
and,  worst  of  all,  he  knows  by  experience  that  it  will  be  all  wasted; 
for  the  sending  of  samples  scarcely  ever  leads  to  business.  Tea 
keeps  very  badly  in  small  quantities,  especially  when  kept  in 
paper ;  the  lady  probably  lets  the  sample  lie  about  the  room  for 
at  least  twenty-four  hours,  by  which  time  it  has  lost  its  own 
flavour  and  imbibed  that  of  the  paper  it  is  wrapped  in ;  and  when 
she  finally  makes  tea  from  it,  ten  to  one  but  she  uses  lukewarm 
water,  or  water  that  has  been  boiling  so  long  that  all  the  life  and 
soul  is  gone  out  of  it.  For  it  is  a  fact  not  generally  known,  but 
a  most  important  one  for  the  making  of  tea,  that  boiling  water  loses 
its  virtue  the  longer  it  is  kept  on  the  fire.  The  proof  of  this  may 
easily  be  seen.  If  fresh  cold  water  be  used,  the  first  time  it  comes 
to  the  boil  it  will  lift  the  lid  of  the  kettle  and  conduct  itself 
altogether  in  an  uproarious  manner,  boiling  over  and  trying  to 
put  out  the  fire ;  it  is  when  in  this  state  that  it  is  good  for 
making  tea.  If  you  put  it  on  the  fire  again,  you  will  find  you 
cannot  get  it  to  boil  over  a  second  time,  still  less  a  third  ;  and 
if  you  make  tea,  as  servants  often  do,  with  water  that  has  been 
simmering  for  hours,  your  tea  will  be  wretched  stuff  not  fit  to 
drink. 

But  we  are  wandering  a  little  from  the  "  package  trade."  It 
only  remains  to  be  said  that  it  is  by  no  means  a  b^  of  roses  fbr 
a  man  who  has  seen  better  days,  and  if  these  few  remarks  should 
have  the  effect  of  creating  a  little  sympathy  for  his  lot  among 
the  feirer  portion  of  the  human  race,  and  of  inducing  some  of 
them  to  be  a  little  more  generous,  not  to  sayjust,  in  their  dealings 
with  him,  they  will  not  have  been  written  in  vain. 
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It  must  noty  however,  be  imagined  that  all  ladies  are  like  the 
specimens  ure  have  mentioned.  If  they  were  the  tea-package 
dealer  might  shut  up  his  office.  No !  there  are  many,  fortunately, 
whose  sympathies  are  not  confined  to  roughs  and  ne'er-do-weels, 
and  who  do  not  see  any  reason  for  treating  a  personal  friend 
worse  than  they  would  dare  to  treat  an  ordinary  grocer.  There 
are  ladies,  and  many  of  them,  too,  who  are  just  as  reasonable 
and  as  liberal-minded  as  men ;  as  intelligent,  more  sympathetic, 
and  as  scrupulous  in  paying  every  farthing  of  their  just  debts. 
The  proof  that  there  are  many  of  them  lies  in  the  fact  of  the 
existence  of  the  tea-package  trade  at  all.  It  takes  about  400  of 
these  superior  customers  to  produce  an  income  of  £100  a  year; 
so  that  when  we  consider  how  many  merchants  are  engaged  in  it 
and  that  some  of  them  are  known  to  be  making  five  and  even  six 
hundred  a  year,  it  becomes  obvious  that  there  must  be  some 
millions  of  honest  and  business-like  women  among  the  upper 
classes  of  this  country.  With  which  consoling  reflection  we  will 
conclude. 


"AUF  DEE  MENSUE.' 


HAVE  you  ever  been  on  the  Rhine  ?  If  you  are  an  English- 
man, you  probably  know  the  Shine  from  Schafihausen  to 
the  North  Sea  far  better  than  most  Germans.  If  not,  take  my 
advice  and  go  as  soon  as  you  can.  But  if  you  have  stayed  in  a 
certain  &mous  university  town  not  a  hundred  miles  from  the 
banks  of  the  Khine  you  have  doubtless  marvelled  at  the  strange 
appearance  of  many  of  the  students,  the  coloured  Miltze  upon 
their  heads  surmounting  square  good-humoured  faces,  which 
were  so  seamed  across  and  across  with  sword-cuts  that  it  was 
hard  to  tell  ^here  the  smile  ended  and  the  scars  began.  Or  per- 
haps you  have  seen,  as  you  sipped  your  coflFee  in  a  restaurant 
(lird !  what  coffee !)  some  wounded  hero,  his  head  swathed 
in  bandages  and  a  strip  of  court-plaster  across  his  nose,  the 
centre  of  a  group  of  admirers,  ^ho  are  carrying  on  at  the  top  of 
their  voices  a  conversation  in  which  the  words  pauken^  Hieby 
^chlagen  play  an  ominous  and  significant  part.  But  though 
its  effects  are  pretty  obvious,  the  duel  itself  is  seldom  witnessed 
by  strangers,  for  duelling,  though  winked  at  in  practice,  is 
generally  forbidden  in  theory ;  consequently  a  certain  semblance 
of  secrecy  has  to  be  kept  up. 

Now,  in  common  with  most  of  my  countrymen,  I  did  want  to 
see  a  duel  before  leaving  the  Fatherland,  and  it  was  therefore 
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with  some  pardonable  gratification  that,  coming  home  to  my 
rooms,  I  found  a  note  on  my  table  from  a  student  friend :  "  I 
will  call  you  to-morrow** — (alas!  to-morrow  had  already  merged 
into  to-day !) — **at  five  o'clock ;  there  will  be  six  duels,  and  R.  is 
going  to  fight."  Now  R.  was  a  particular  friend  of  mine,  and,  as 
report  went,  was  the  champion  hewer  of  heads  and  drawer  of  blood 
in  the  university.  Accordingly,  when  after  about  two  hours' 
sleep  I  was  awakened  by  a  stem  aufstehen^  I  turned  out 
readily  enough,  eager  for  the  fray,  and  joined  the  group  of 
Burachen  awaiting  me  in  the  street  below.  As  we  passed 
along  through  the  silent  streets  we  were  joined  by  several  more 
batches  of  students,  all  bound  for  the  same  quiet  spot  on  the 
wooded  hills.  That  sleepy-eyed  policeman  who  stands  blinking 
at  us  in  the  morning  sun — he  knows,  good  easy  man,  what  is 
afoot ;  but,  bless  you !  boys  will  be  boys,  and  if  the  Kaiser  and 
Prince  Bismarck  don't  mind,  why  should  a  poor,  simple  Schviz- 
niann  trouble  his  head  about  the  matter  ? 

But  we  are  terribly  hungry,  and  not  a  baker's  shop  is  yet  open. 
Never  mind,  we  can  break  our  fast  at  the  next  village ;  and,  sure 
enough,  as  we  plod  up  the  village  street,  there  is  a  baker 
opening  his  shop,  and  just  opposite  a  sausage-vendor  festooning 
his  window  with  Wurat  of  all  kinds.  f>esh  rolls  and  Leber- 
Wurst — yes,  and  he  has  a  bottle  of  cognac.  Heaven  be  praised ! 
for  I  had  an  uneasy  feeling  that,  for  a  novice  at  least,  a  duel,  like 
a  strong  cigar,  was  better  taken  after  breakfast. 

"  Lots  of  blood  let  this  morning,"  said  a  warlike  Teuton  as  he 
stuffed  his  mouth  full  of  sausage.  I  shuddered,  and  took  another 
sip  of  cognac. 

As  we  proceeded  on  our  way  I  found  this  murderous  youth 
walking  by  my  side. 

"  Have  you  ever  fought  a  duel  ?  "  asked  I  innocently. 

"ilcA  Gott!  ja^^  said  he;  "I  am  going  to  fight  one  this 
morning." 

What  was  he  going  to  fight  about  ? 

Well,  one  night,  as  he  was  sitting  quietly  in  a  cafi^  a  couple 
of  students  entered,  " beautifully  drunk"  (so  he  put  it).  They 
naturally  excited  some  attention,  which  was  of  course  resented. 
After  a  few  moments  one  of  them  staggered  up  to  my  companion 
and  said,  *'  You  have  stared  at  me — may  I  request  your  card  ?  ** 
That  was  all.     What  a  curious  thing  this  sense  of  honour  is ! 

"  But  what  would  an  Oxford  undergraduate  do  if  a  stranger 
stared  at  him  rudely  ?  "  asked  my  companion. 

I  was  vainly  trying  to  deprecate  his  politely  disguised  contempt 
at  hearing  that  the  undergraduate  would  not  thirst  for  the 
stranger's  blood,  when  the  sound  of  voices  and  the  clink  of 
glasses  warned  us  that  we  were  close  upon  the  scene  of  action. 

A  few  steps  out  of  the  path  brought  us  to  a  small  clearing  in 
the  wood,  where  it  was  evident  that  something  uncommon  was 
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going  on.  At  either  end  of  the  clearing  a  large  group  of  students 
was  gathered,  with  here  and  there  an  oflBcer— some  standing, 
some  lyiug  on  the  turf,  most  of  them  with  the  inevitable  and 
omnipresent  glass  of  beer  by  their  side.  As  soon  think  of  playing 
**  Hamlet "  with  the  Prince  of  Denmark  left  out  as  crack  a  joke 
with  a  friend  or  cross  swords  with  an  enemy  without  a  beer-barrel 
in  the  midst ! 

As  we  were  exchangiug  greetings  with  an  acquaintance  at  one 
end  of  the  inclosure  (the  group  at  the  farther  end  being  composed 
of  members  of  the  opposing  Verhindung)y  we  had  time  to  look 
about  us  at  the  curious  scene* 

In  the  background,  before  a  huge  portmanteau  filled  with 
swords,  gauntlets,  and  other  implements  of  war,  knelt  the 
factotum  of  the  Verbindungf  who  seemed  as  much  at  home  in 
deeds  of  blood  as  of  beer.  Close  by  was  the  doctor,  with  one  of 
those  mysterious  cases  of  evil-looking  instruments,  his  sleeves 
tucked  up,  and  a  blue  apron  round  his  waist.  How  like  a  butcher 
he  looked ! 

The  first  duel  was  just  over,  but,  as  one  of  the  spectators  told 
me,  it  was  not  worth  seeing — no  blood  to  speak  of;  the  duel  had 
been  suspended  by  the  doctor,  on  account  of  one  of  the  men  hav- 
ing a  weak  heart.  Just  then  one  of  the  late  combatants  came  ux) 
to  us ;  he  had  only  one  piece  of  sticking-plaster  across  his  nose, 
and  was  quieting  his  nerves  with  a  pipe.  He  looked  pleased  that 
it  was  over,  much  more  pleased  than  the  man  who  was  now  pre- 
paring for  the  slaughter.  The  latter,  under  the  hands  of  various 
attendants,  was  gradually  undergoing  a  marvellous  transforma- 
tion. Having  stripped  to  the  waist,  he  was  first  enveloped  in  a 
large  white  gaberdine.  Next  his  throat  was  protected  by  band.s 
of  thick  clotn,  wound  tightly  round  and  round,  until  it  seemed 
well-nigh  impossible  for  him  to  move  his  head.  The  fi*ont  of  his 
body  was  then  covered  with  what  looked  very  like  a  dropsical 
cricket  pad  on  a  large  scale,  extending  from  the  chest  to  the 
knees.  The  sword  arm,  from  the  wrist  to  the  shoulder,  was  then 
padded  and  bandaged  to  three  times  its  natural  size,  and  the 
hand  guarded  by  a  thick  leathern  gauntlet.  Lastly,  a  pair  of 
spectacles,  rimmed  with  metal,  protected  the  eyes.  The 
SchUiger^  or  duelling  sword,  is  then  placed  in  his  hand — a  nasty- 
looking  weapon  about  a  yard  and  a  quarter  in  length,  quite  blunt 
but  for  about  ten  inches  at  the  end,  where  it  is  double-edged  and 
as  sharp  as  a  razor.  .Thus  accoutred,our  hero,being  the  challenging 
party,  walks  slowly  forward  to  the  middle  of  the  ground,  his  right 
arm,  which  must  be  terribly  heavy,  supported  by  the  Tuche^  or 
junior  freshman  of  the  Verbindungy  and  surrounded  by  his 
comrades  and  admirers. 

Meanwhile  the  same  elaborate  preparations  have  been  going  on 
at  the  other  end  of  the  ground,  and  in  a  few  mc  ments  the  men 
are  standing  opposite  each  other,  the  one  small  and  lithe,  the 
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other  a  stout  heavy  man,  with  the  head  and  neck  of  a  bull. 
Each  man  has  his  second — also  partially  protected  by  padding — 
who  stands  close  by  him  on  the  left,  with  a  blunt  sword  in  his 
hand.    Between  the  two,  but  at  a  safe  distance,  stands  the 
umpire.     Just  behind  is  an  attendant  with  a  basin  of  water,  a 
sponge,  and  a  chair,  while   the  doctors   hover  round  the  group 
like  vultiu-es  scenting  slaughter  from  afar.     The   buzz  of  con- 
versation in  the  ring  is  immediately  hushed  as  the  umpire  calls 
"  SilentiuTriy  zur  Menaur!*^  and  announces  that  two  members  of 
such    and  such   Verbindungen  will  fight   for   fifteen  minutes. 
Then  one  of  the  seconds  gives  the  word  to  cross  swords;  and  as  the 
two  figures  in  the  middle  stand  with  right  arms  high  in  the  air 
and  swords  crossed,  the  other  second  cries  "io«/"andoff  they 
go.     The  strokes,  coming  entirely  from  the  wrist,  rain  down  so 
rapidly  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  an  inexperienced  eye  to 
follow  them,  but  as  each  one  is  guarded   one   hears   the   sharp 
thwack  of  the  sword  as  it  descends  harmless  on  some  part  of  the 
padding  of  the  shoulder  or  throat.      Suddenly  a  small  tuft   of 
hair  seems  to  spring  from  the  big  man's  head.     "  Halt !  "  cries 
his  opponent's  second.     The  swords  are  instantly  struck  up  by  the 
seconds,  and  the  umpire  steps  up  to  examine  the  head.     It  was 
a  close  shave,  but  the  skin  is  whole,  so  they  start  again.     The 
men  are  now  getting  terribly  excited.     Breathless  and  panting 
they   slash  away  at  each  other;  and  it  is  no  easy  matter  for 
the  seconds  to  stop  them  at  the  word  "  halt."    Each  round  lasts 
on  an  average  about  ten  seconds,  for  the  men  are  stopped  on 
the  slightest  suspicion  of  a  wound ;  and  if  blood  is  found  the 
umpire  scores  the  point  in  his  note-book. 

At  the  end  of  ten  minutes  neither  is  seriously  cut,  although 
the  faces  of  both  are  nearly  covered  with  blood  from  numerous 
scratches  and  small  cuts.  But  at  last  the  Uttle  man's  sword 
finds  its  way  round  to  his  adversary's  left  ear.  In  a  moment  the 
word  "  halt "  is  given,  and  the  former  brings  his  sword  back  to 
the  first  position.  But  the  other,  apparently  carried  away  by 
rage  and  excitement,  brings  his  sword  with  all  his  force  across 
the  little  fellow's  head,  slicing  off  a  piece  of  the  scalp  about  two 
inches  long  and  one  broad,  and  sending  it  flying  over  our  heads. 

The  stroke  was  received  without  the  movement  of  a  muscle;  but 
the  little  man  had  to  be  carried  off  for  repairs,  and  the  duel  was 
ended.  His  opponent  was  next  morning  challenged  by  six  of  the 
wounded  man's  friends  for  his  breach  of  the  laws  of  duelling. 

I  may  also  mention  that  the  missing  piece  was  found  after 
some  search,  and  restored  to  its  owner,  after  having  been  handed 
round  for  inspection.  This  is  why  I  am  so  particular  as  to  its 
size. 

While  the  wounded  hero  was  sitting  and  smoking  his  long  pipe 
under  the  doctor's  hands,  the  two  next  combatants  were  getting 
themselves  trussed  for  the  sLiughter.     It  was  indeed  hard  to 
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recognize  in  the  stuffed  and  padded  figure  which  stood  practising 
sword-cuts  in  the  air  my  friend  B.,  who,  by-the-bye,  looked  bi 
more  like  a  mild-eyed  curate  of  High  Church  tendencies  than  the 
most  inveterate  Pauker  on  the  Bhine.  Curiously  enough,  he  had 
not  a  scar  upon  his  face. 

During  the  first  few  minutes  of  the  duel  **  halt "  is  cried  several 
times,  but  nothing  comes  of  it.  The  strokes  are  of  terrific  force,  for 
both  men,  from  constant  practice,  have  wrists  of  steel ;  but  every 
blow  is  completely  guarded,  and  turned  off  on  to  the  hilt  or 
shoulder-padding.  At  last  the  curate's  sword  just  skims  the 
cheek  of  his  adversary,  and  seems  to  draw  across  it  with  its  razor 
edge  a  thin  threadlike  line,  which  in  an  instant  has  broadened 
out  into  a  terrible  gash. 

His  reverence  has  drawn  the  first  blood.  At  the  end  of  ten 
minutes  he  has  repeated  the  operation  four  times.  The  face, 
neck,  and  gaberdine  of  the  other  are  covered  with  blood,  and  his 
supporters  at  every  interval  are  freshening  him  up  with  sponges. 
Our  ecclesiastical  friend  has  only  two  slight  scratches  on  his  fore- 
head. The  wounded  man  is  now,  of  course,  fighting  against 
tremendous  odds^  but  nevertheless  he  pegs  gamely  on,  until 
suddenly  he  misses  his  guard  completely,  and  the  whole  side  of 
his  cheek  is  laid  open  from  the  upper  lip  to  the  ear,  and  two 
teeth  are  cut  clean  asunder.  This,  of  course,  disabled  him,  and 
the  doctor  stepped  in  and  stopped  the  duel ;  but  before  separating 
the  two  combatants  shook  hands  with  the  heartiest  goodwill,  and 
I  doubt  not  will  have  another  turn  before  the  year  is  out.  But  it 
was  not  the  least  remarkable  part  of  the  spectacle  to  see  the 
beaten  man,  while  the  doctor  sewed,  patched,  tied,  and  bandaged 
him  up,  sitting  quietly  in  his  chair  without  a  murmur  or  a  sigh, 
as  nonchalant  and  unmoved  as  though  he  were  having  his  hair  cut. 

Such  was  the  '^  quiet  and  gentle  passage  of  arms  "  which  took 
place  one  summer's  morning  in  the  year  of  grace  eighteen  hundred 
and  eighty-six. 

C  U.  A. 


THE    SOMMEECOMBE   VICAE. 

Bit  ANNETTE  CALTHROP. 


MARGARET  GRAYSON  had  attained  the  age  of  seventeen 
years,  and  had,  in  popular  phrase,  finished  her  education. 
It  was  with  no  small  exultation  that  she  bade  good-bye  to  school- 
life  in  London  and  returned  to  the  little  North  Devonshire 
village  of  Sommercombe,  where  her  father,  who  was  a  widower, 
and  over  whose  household  she  expected  to  preside  as  mistress, 
had  for  many  years  been  vicar.  Margaret  was  an  only  child ; 
the  principal  inmates  of  the  vicarage,  her  father  and  her  cousin 
Ben — an  orphan,  who  had  shared  her  home  as  a  child,  and  whose 
college  expenses  were  now  defrayed  by  the  vicar — had  all  her  life 
conspired  to  spoil  her. 

It  was  a  lovely  summer  evening  when,  after  a  long  drive  in  a 
light  cart  lent  for  the  occasion  by  Reuben  Knight,  churchwarden 
and  principal  farmer  of  her  father's  parish,  Maggie  arrived  at 
Sommercombe,  a  village  which  lies,  in  the  midst  of  enchanting 
scenery,  on  the  edge  of  heathery  moorland,  and  at  the  summit  of 
a  high  rock,  from  whence  a  zigzag  path  leads  to  a  shingle  beach 
and  a  wide  expanse  of  grey  sea.  Margaret  sprang  to  her  feet 
before  a  little  vicarage  with  a  rustic  porch,  grey  walls  smothered 
in  creepers,  lattice  windows,  and  a  thatched  roof.  Deborah,  the 
one  servant  whom  the  vicarage  boasted,  a  bustling,  capable 
woman,  but  of  a  somewhat  pugnacious  character,  stood  in  the 
porch  to  receive  her  young  mistress. 

"Where's  father?"  asked  Margaret,  rather  a  blank  look 
crossing  her  face  as  she  returned  Deborah's  greeting. 

"  Lor',  but  you're  growed  !  "  cried  the  old  servant,  eyeing  the 
girl  with  shrewd,  critical  eyes. 

Maggie  was  a  tall,  erect  maiden,  with  a  bright  wilful  face, 
flashing  dark  eyes,  a  pouting  mouth,  and  a  mass  of  dark  hair. 

"Where's  father?"  repeated  the  girl  in  a  voice  whose  im- 
patient accents  revealed  the  presence  of  an  imperious  temper. 
She  pushed  past  Deborah  into  a  dining-room — a  small,  low  room 
with  old-fashioned  mahogany  furniture  and  well-filled  book- 
shelves— where  a  meal  for  one  person  was  set  out  on  a  table 
near  an  open  window. 

"  Your  pa's  dining  at  the  hall,"  responded  Deborah  snappishly. 
"He  left  his  love  for  yOu,  Miss  Maggie,"  she  added  after  a  pause. 
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^  It's  strange  that  father  should  be  out  on  my  first  evening  at 
home ! " 

Maggie  tossed  her  pretty  head  in  dudgeon.  But  it  was  not 
till  her  luggage  had  been  lifted  from  the  light  cart  and  deposited 
upstairs,  till  she  had  removed  her  outdoor  gear,  and  taken  her 
seat  beside  the  supper-table,  that  the  girl  discovered  the  nature 
of  a  poflsible  grievance  to  herself^  involved  in  her  lather's  absence 
from  home. 

*•  There's  a  young  lady,  a  Miss  Sinclair,  a  niece  of  her  lady- 
ship's, staying  at  the  hall,"  said  Deborah  as  she  removed  the 
cover  from  a  dish  of  mutton  cutlets.  "  Your  pa  is  often  there 
nowadays.  People  do  say  as  he  is  courting  Miss  Sinclair,  and 
as  he  means  to  make  her  your  new  ma." 

Down  went  Maggie's  knife  and  fork ;  the  girl  stared  at  Deborah 
in  speechless,  indignant  surprise. 

^*  I  ain't  a-going  to  stop  in  this  house,  not  with  no  Miss 
Sinclairs,"  announced  the  servant  loftily  as  she  left  the  room. 

The  interest  of  Deborah's  second  announcement  paled  before 
that  of  it«  predecessor.  All  the  pleasure  of  Maggie's  home- 
coming had  been  clouded  in  a  moment.  The  prospect  of  a 
step-mother  invading  her  domain,  and  perhaps  usurping  control 
over  herself,  was  hateful  as  it  was  absorbing.  Maggie  was  the 
last  person  to  submit  without  violent  protest  to  any  newly  im- 
posed authority.  Hot  tears  came  to  the  girl's  eyes;  she  dashed 
them  angrily  away. 

^^  I  wish  that  Ben  were  at  home ! "  she  exclaimed  pas- 
sionately. 

Maggie  was  idolized  by  her  cousin  Ben ;  his  sympathy  would 
certainly  have  been  at  her  service  at  this  crisis  in  her  life. 
^  A  thousand  welcomes  home ! " 

A  tall  clergyman,  with  a  plain,  sallow  face,  grey  eyes,  reddish 
hair,  and  a  long  red  beard,  stood  in  the  doorway.    He  wore  ill-cut 
clerical  clothes,  and  thick,  clumsy,  country-made  boots. 
"How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Wentworth  ? " 

The  Beverend  Mark  Wentworth  had  been  for  more  than  ten 
years  curate  to  Mr.  Grayson.  All  the  hardest  and  driest  clerical 
work  of  the  parish  fell  to  his  share ;  he  executed  it,  not  only  with 
fidelity,  but  with  a  zest  which  won  the  frank  recognition  of  the 
vicar,  a  warm-hearted  impulsive  man,  popular  alike  in  society 
and  in  the  pulpit,  but  an  avowed  lover  of  his  own  ease. 

The  curate  took  Maggie's  hand,  and  looked  into  her  face ;  it 
was  the  dearest  face  in  all  the  world  for  him. 
"What's  the  matter? "  he  asked  with  a  kind  smile. 
But  when,  in  response  to  his  inquiry,  Maggie  burst  into  a 
storm  of  counter-questions  on  the  theme  engrossing  her  thoughts, 
Wentworth  could  only  confirm  Deborah's  statement  that  Grayson 
was  often  at  Sommercombe  Hall,  where  a  certain  Miss  Sinclair 
was  visiting  her  aunt,  Lady  Denham,  and  that  the  gossips  of  the 
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place  prophesied  an  impending  marriage  between  the  young  lady 
and  the  vicar. 

"  Cheer  up,  Maggie,"  Wentworth  added  encouragingly.  "  Per- 
haps there's  no  truth  in  the  prophecy  after  all." 

The  curate  tried  to  lead  the  conversation  into  other  channels  ; 
he  talked  of  the  girl's  school  in  London,  of  her  cousin  Ben,  who 
was  shortly  expected  with  a  college  friend  in  Sommercombe,  of 
hay  harvest,  of  a  new  harmonium  in  the  church,  of  this,  that,  and 
the  other  topic  foreign  to  the  one  broached  by  Deborah. 

Maggie  made  only  scant  response. 

After  a  while  Mr.  Wentworth  took  his  leave.  Soon  afterwards 
a  quick  step  was  heard  on  the  garden  path ;  a  pleasant  voice 
called,  "  Where  is  my  darling  ?  "  and  a  handsome,  middle-aged 
man,  with  a  bland  face,  regular  features,  blue  eyes,  a  weak 
mouth,  and  brown  hair  unmixed  with  grey,  appeared  upon  the 
scene. 

Maggie's  reception  of  her  father  was  lacking  in  enthusiasm, 
but  her  pride  forbade  question  or  remonstrance  concerning  his 
matrimonial  aspirations.  Mr.  Grayson  put  down  her  want  of 
•effusion  to  fatigue,  and  she  presently  retired  to  bed. 

The  next  morning  Maggie  was  up  and  out  betimes.  But  for  the 
misgiving  at  her  heart,  it  would  have  been  unmixed  happiness  for 
her  to  wander  once  more,  after  her  experience  of  the  close,  crowded 
streets  of  London,  out  on  the  moor,  with  the  breath  upon  it  of 
heather  and  gorse;  to  hear  the  murmur  of  the  sea  upon  the 
stones ;  to  stroll  through  the  picturesque,  irregular  village  street 
and  through  the  old  churchyard,  where  the  tall  grass  with  its 
vfealth  of  buttercups  waved  in  the  summer  breeze. 

"Miss  Maggie's  growed  a  raal  beauty,  ain't  her?"  said  Mrs. 
Vellacott,  proprietress  of  the  "  Rising  Sun"  inn,  to  her  neighbour, 
Mrs.  Groves,  the  curate's  landlady  and  the  carrier's  wife,  as  the 
two  women  stood  in  their  doorway  to  watch  the  "parson's" 
daughter  as  she  passed,  in  her  grey  cotton  dress  and  shady  hat, 
with  a  bunch  of  woodruff  at  her  breast,  towards  the  vicarage 
and  stopped  to  exchange  greetings  with  Harry  the  postman  at 
the  garden  gate. 

Mrs.  Groves  was  of  a  lugubrious  turn  of  mind ;  she  shook  her 
head  meaningly.  "  Her  has  too  bright  a  colour,  for  all  the  world 
like  her  mother's;  and  that's  a  churchyard  cough  of  hers — I 
beard  it,"  she  said  in  a  tone  of  foreboding. 

Maggie's  mother,  to  whom  Mrs.  Groves  made  such  ominous 
reference,  had  died  many  years  before  in  consumption.  Maggie 
herself  had,  as  a  young  child,  shown  some  signs  of  inheriting  a 
consumptive  tendency,  but  she  had  become  stronger  with  ad- 
vancing years,  and  the  fears  at  present  entertained  for  her  health 
were  few  and  far  between. 

Before  many  days  had  passed  the  vicar's  daughter  was  intro- 
duced to  Miss  Sinclair,  a  tall,  elegant  young  lady,  with  stately 
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maimers,  who  received  her  with  a  graciousness  which  was  by  no 
means  reciprocated. 

Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Denham,  Miss  Sinclair's  host  and  hostess, 
were  the  great  people  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  lired  at  Som- 
mercomhe Hall,  an  old  grey  house  standing  in  a  small  park  a 
mile  out  of  the  village.  When  Maggie  had  been  a  week  in 
Devonshire,  she  and  her  &ther  were  guests  at  a  dinner-party  at 
the  hall.  The  vicar's  place  at  table  was  next  Miss  Sinclair; 
his  conversation  with  that  lady  was  sustained  with  so  much  ani- 
mation and  such  evident  relish  that  Maggie,  seated  opposite  with 
Mark  Wentworth,  was  furiously  angry.  Mark  could  hardly  elicit 
a  word  from  her ;  he  took  to  watching  in  silence  her  expressive 
face,  with  its  changing  colour  and  flashing  dark  eyes. 

The  next  morning,  before  the  vicarage  breakfast  was  over, 
Maggie  received  a  note  from  Lady  Denham,  asking  her  and  her 
&ther  to  join  the  hall  party  in  a  picnic  to  Woody  Kerswell,  a 
fishing  village,  far  famed  for  its  picturesque  beauty. 
<«  <'  I  shan't  go,"  said  Maggie  viciously,  as  she  handed  the  invi- 
tation to  her  fether. 

Mr.  Grayson  glanced  through  the  note. 

"  You  won't  go,  little  lady  ?  Why  not  ?  "  he  asked  gaily.  He 
was  accustomed  to  displays  of  his  daughter's  wilfulness — ^was 
accustomed  to  defer  to  her  decrees. 

"I  don't  wish  to  go.  I — I — don't  Uke  Miss  Sinclair.  She 
tries — ^to — ^to  patronize  me,  and  I  hate  patronage." 

The  vicar  laughed.    "  Well,  please  yourself,  dearie,"  he  said. 

In  another  half-hour  he  set  out  for  the  hall,  swinging  a  stick, 
humming  a  tune,  and  devising  an  excuse  to  Lady  Denham  for  the 
non-appearance  of  his  daughter. 

Maggie  stood  at  the  open  window  looking  over  the  vicarage 
garden.  She  pulled  absently  towards  her  an  intrusive  spray  of 
ivy  which  had  pushed  its  way  through  the  window. 

"I  won't  stay  at  home,  if  father  marries  Miss  Sinclair — I 
wonH^  said  Maggie  to  herself,  with  huge  vengeful  emphasis. 

There  came  a  touch  on  her  arm;  turning,  she  saw  Mark 
Wentworth. 

"Mr.  Wentworth !  How  glad  I  am  to  see  you !  I  badly  want 
some  one  to  talk  to  me  this  morning.     1  am  miserable." 

**  You  will  have  Ben  and  his  friend  to  talk  to  you  to-morrow," 
returned  the  curate  as  he  took  his  place  on  the  window-seat 
beside  Maggie.  "  I  have  promised  your  father  to  meet  them  at 
Barnstaple  to-morrow,  in  Beuben  Knight's  cart." 

Maggie  tore  her  ivy  leaves  into  minute  pieces  and  tossed 
the  fragments  to  the  ground.  "  I  am  angry  with  father,"  she 
said  furiously ;  "  and — and,"  with  a  fresh  sense  of  injury,  "  I 
hate  Miss  Sinclair." 

**  Hush,  child.     I  must  not  hear  a  word  against  your  father." 

"  At  any  rate,  I  won't  stay  at  home  if "  Maggie's  lip  quivered. 
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Mark  caught  the  girl's  hands  impulsively  in  his  own  ;  he  drew 
her  towards  him.  "Come  to  my  home,  dear,"  he  whispered, 
bending  his  head  close  to  hers,  while  a  look  of  tender  longing 
deepened  in  his  grey  eyes.  "  I  am  a  dull,  awkward  fellow,  many 
years  older  than  yourself,  but  I  would  devote  my  life  to  make  you 
happy.  I  have  loved  you  very  dearly  as  a  child,  I  love  you  very 
dearly  as  a  woman.     Will  you  be  my  wife  ?  " 

"  Wife  1 "  With  a  struggle  Maggie  escaped  from  Mark's  grasp. 
She  stood  gazing  up  at  him  with  wide-open,  alarmed  eyes. 

"  1  have  taken  you  by  surprise.  Do  not  answer  me  at  once. 
Think  over  what  I  say,"  urged  Mark,  regaining  one  of  the  tiny 
hands. 

Maggie  was  utterly  taken  by  surprise.  The  curate  had  been 
one  of  the  favourite  grown-up  friends  of  her  childhood,  but  she 
had  not,  as  yet,  left  that  childish  time  far  behind  her,  and  Mark 
Wentworth  had  never  once  appeared  to  her  in  the  light  of  a 
possible  husband. 

"Think  over  what  I  say."  Mark's  pleading  was  impetuously 
renewed.  One  hardly-won  result  of  that  pleading  was  that  when 
the  vicar  returned  from  W^oody  Kerswell,  he  was  assailed  with 
an  importunate  request  for  the  paternal  consent  to  Magg^ie's 
engagement  to  Mark  Wentworth.  Mr.  Grayson  had  no  sufficient 
objection  to  offer  to  the  curate's  suit,  but  he  stipulated  that 
on  account  of  the  girl's  extreme  youth  there  should  be  no 
thought  of  marriage  for  some  time  to  come. 

Mark  consented  with  fairly  good  grace  to  the  vicar's  con- 
dition. He  was  happy  enough  to  be  Alaggie's  accepted  lover  on 
any  terms.  Every  moment  of  his  leisure  next  day  he  spent  at 
the  vicarage ;  and  when  he  left  Maggie  in  the  afternoon  to 
meet  Ben  and  his  friend  at  Barnstaple,  he  was  as  profuse  in 
farewells  and  in  fruitless  petitions  for  kisses  as  if  he  were  starting 
on  a  long  journey. 

Ben  Grayson  was  a  student  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ; 
the  career  awaiting  him  was  that  of  a  clergyman.  He  was  a 
plain,  fair-complexioned,  fair-haired,  muscular  young  man,  of 
some  two  and  twenty  years  of  age.  His  mental  capabilities, 
though  respectable,  were  not  brilliant,  and  he  looked  upon  him- 
self as  stupid  ;  his  honesty  and  courage  and  fidelity  were  great 
as  was  his  humility.  Will  Dykes,  who  was  to  spend  part  of  long 
vacation  in  bommercombe,  was  a  contrast  to  his  friend  Ben  in 
many  respects.  Young  Dykes  was  a  handsome  fellow,  with  a 
tall  figure,  a  dark  complexion,  curling  brown  hair,  and  mischievous 
brown  eyes.  His  demeanour  was  often  one  of  almost  insolent 
indifference  and  indolence,  but  he  could  assume  fascinating 
manners  at  will,  and  had  won  considerable  reputation  as  a 
conversationalist. 

Ben  introduced  Dykes  with  some  pride  to  Wentworth  at 
the  Barnstaple  station.    "  How  is  Madge  ?   Has  she  lost  that 
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tiresome  cough  of  hers  ?  *'  the  young  man  asked  as  he  drove  off, 
with  Wentworth  and  Dykes,  in  the  direction  of  Sommercombe* 
Ben  shared  Mrs.  Groves'  solicitude,  though  not  her  dismal 
apprehensions,  concerning  Maggie's  health. 

"  Madge  is  quite  well."  A  significant  look  came  into  Mark's 
fsEice ;  the  presence  of  a  stranger  checked  the  utterance  of  an 
important  communication  which  rose  to  his  lips. 

"  Pretty  country,"  remarked  Dykes  carelessly,  as  he  lighted  a 
cigar  and  glanced  along  the  road,  which  ran  like  a  long,  white 
thread  midway  along  a  wooded  hill,  with  a  babbling  stream  below, 
and  clustering  firs  and  larches  overhead. 

"Pretty — it's  beautiful,"  corrected  Mark  with  some  show  of 
hostility. 

Ben  sang  at  the  top  of  his  fresh  young  voice,  not  always  true 
to  tune.  He  was  delighted  to  be  again  in  Devonshire ;  he  loved 
his  county  and  his  home,  loved  a  quiet  country  life  and  un- 
sophisticated country  folk.  He  had  a  big,  soft,  loving  heart, 
and  was  not  ashamed  to  confess  to  occasional  fits  of  home- 
sickness during  his  school  and  college  life. 

On  went  the  cart  through  shady  lanes,  where  ragged  robhin 
and  cockles  and  blue  bells  and  wild  geranium  and  red  and 
yellow  pimpernels  and  the  white  flowers  of  the  wild  cfarlic  peeped 
out  from  banks  of  fern  and  flowering  grass.  The  travellers 
mounted  steep  hills  and  descended  into  green  valleys,  passing 
through  hamlets — where  Ben  waved  eager  salutations  to  sundry 
home-plodding  labourers  whom  he  knew  by  sight — and  across 
stretches  of  lonely  moorland.  Here  and  there  on  the  hills  a 
solitary  farmhouse  would  be  seen ;  patches  of  fallow  land  shone 
out  red  against  the  pastures,  dotted  with  sheep.  The  cry  of  the 
corn-crake  was  heard  amid  the  more  musical  notes  of  singing 
birds. 

At  length  Sommercombe  ridge,  with  the  village  and  the  grey 
old  church  tower  all  aglow  with  sunshine,  came  in  sight.  With 
a  great  shout  Ben  sprang  to  the  ground,  when  he  saw  Maggie 
standing  in  a  white  dress  and  a  big  straw  hat  at  the  vicarage 
gat«. 

**It  is  just  fine  to  see  you  again,  Madge,"  he  said  in  a  breath- 
less voice  as  he  laid  a  hand  on  her  shoulder  and  looked  down 
into  her  face. 

Mark  Wentworth  passed  the  evening  at  the  vicarage.  He  did 
not  find  the  occasion  propitious  for  exclusive  communication  with 
Madge,  who  had  much  to  say  to  Ben,  and  was  coquettishly 
determined  to  make  a  &.vourable  impression  on  the  stranger 
guest.  When  the  curate  took  leave  for  the  night,  Ben  walked 
with  him  to  his  lodging  at  Mrs.  Groves — a  low,  white-washed 
cottage  standing  in  a  narrow  strip  of  garden.  The  two  men 
made  their  way  to  a  sitting-room  in  the  front  of  the  house.  It 
was  a  small  room  with  rosewood  furniture,  a  corner  cupboard, 
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and  a  big  writing-table — the  latter  strewn  with  books  and 
pamphlets.  Some  coloured  prints,  selected  by  Mrs.  Groves 
without  much  regard  to  artistic  excellence,  adorned  the  walls ; 
among  them  hung  an  illuminated  text  which  had  been  painted 
for  Mark  by  a  distant  relative  named  Amy  Battiscombe ;  Ben's 
eye  fell  on  the  words :  "  Quit  you  like  men ;  be  strong." 

"  I  say,"  began  Mark  suddenly,  "  I've  a  piece  of  news  for  you." 

"  Out  with  it,  then ;  fire  away."  Ben  spoke  half  absently.  He 
stood  by  an  open  lattice  window ;  it  was  a  lovely  moonlight  night, 
and  he  revelled  in  the  familiar  scenery  without. 

**  Can  you  guess  the  news? " 

**  No,  I  can't  guess." 

**  It  concerns  Madge." 

**  Madge  I "  Ben  turned  round,  all  attention  in  a  moment.  A 
swift  presentiment  of  coming  evil  crept  over  him  with  a  sense  of 
chill. 

**  Madge  has  promised  to  be  my  wife." 

**  Your  wife!  "  The  young  man  turned  again  to  the  window 
a  &ce  which  had  become  as  white  as  death. 

^*  I  have  cared  for  Madge  always ;  I  care  for  her  more  than  I 
can  ever  hope  to  tell  you." 

No  answer.  Ben's  face  was  still  turned  to  the  moonlight.  He 
saw  nothing;  a  mist  was  before  his  eyes.  ^IVs  all  over,"  he 
murmured. 

**  Won't  you  congratulate  me,  Ben  ?  Aren't  you  glad  to  hear 
of  my  happiness  ?  " 

All  at  once  the  words  which  he  had  just  read — "Quit  you 
like  men ;  be  strong" — seemed  to  sound  in  Ben's  ear.  He  raised 
his  head.  "  Yes,  I  am  glad,"  he  said  in  a  steady  voice,  from  which 
the  youthful  ring  had  gone,  "  since  you  and  Madge  are  glad. 
You  are  worthy  of  Madge,  Wentworth,  but — but — I  didn't  know 
that  you  loved  her. 

It.  was  with  a  sense  of  relief  that  Ben  found  himself  at  length 
in  the  open  air.  He  walked  home  very  slowly,  his  eyes  upon  the 
ground,  "  It's  all  over,"  he  said  again. 

Only  a  boy's  dream  was  over — only  a  wild  dream  of  an  im~ 
possible  future.  What  the  waking  cost  to  the  reality  of  life,  only 
the  dreamer  knew. 

The  days  went  on.  The  three  young  people  of  the  vicarage 
spent  most  of  their  time  out  of  doors.  They  would  take  their 
midday  meal  with  them,  and  would  wander  for  miles  along  the 
moors  or  over  the  rocks.  Often  they  would  clamber  down  steep, 
jagged,  rocky  staircases  to  caves  on  the  shore ;  the  sea  gulls  flew 
over  their  heads ;  the  fishing-boats  passed  gaily  by ;  the  boom  of 
the  waves  was  in  their  ears.  Wentworth  would  join  the  party 
when  leisure  presented  itself,  but  he  found  Maggie  unwilling  to 
sustain  in  orthodox  fashion  the  character  of  an  affianced  lover. 
"  I  want  to  talk  to  Ben  and  to  Mr.  Dykes  now,"  she  would  say 
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pettishly,  when  Mark  tried  to  monopolize  her  attention.  ^'  I  have 
you  always,  remember,  and  they  are  here  only  for  a  time.** 

^  Isn't  it  a  bit  of  a  shame,"  remarked  Dykes  one  day  to  Ben,  '*  that 
your  cousin  should  be  bound  to  such  a  tiresome  fellow  as  that 
curate  of  your  uncle?  Miss  Crrayson  is  downright  beautiful; 
she  is  the  most  beautiful  girl  that  I  have  ever  seen — there  ! " 

"  la  Wentworth  tiresome  ?  "  returned  Ben.  "  At  any  rate  I 
know,"  he  went  on  with  stout  loyalty, "  that  he  is  a  capital  fellow, 
and  as  true  as  steel." 

Sommercombe  slowly  awoke  to  the  truth  of  the  stranger's 
verdict  on  Maggie.  The  vicar's  daughter  had  grown  very  beauti* 
fill ;  she  was  unquestionably  the  belle  of  the  neighbourhood. 

As  for  the  stranger  himself,  he  was  voted  an  acauisition  to  local 
society — a  ^ood-looking,  well-informed  fellow,  witn  plenty  to  say 
for  himselE  Wentworth  did  not  share  the  general  opinion. 
^  Dykes  is  a  self-sufficient  coxcomb,"  he  said  to  Ben,  who  looked 
surprised  and  pained  at  the  curate's  singular  want  of  appreciation 
of  bis  friend. 

Ben  read  and  studied  hard.  He  looked  up  all  his  old  friends ; 
he  tasted  Mrs.  Vellacott's  cider,  and  sat  for  a  long  time  over  the 
peat  fire  in  her  kitchen  ;  he  visited  Harry  Hackett  the  postman, 
and  smoked  a  friendly  pipe  with  Reuben  Knight  the  church- 
warden ;  he  had  a  pleasant  word  and  a  pleasant  smile  for  every  one ; 
a  supreme  hope  had  gone  out  of  his  life,  but  he  was  no  less  kind 
and  sympathetic,  though  he  was  quieter  and  more  self-contained 
than  of  old.  ^^  I  shall  be  glad  to  go  back  to  Cambridge.  Work  is 
the  best  thing— the  very  best  thing — ^for  me,"  he  would  say 
to  himself.  ^^  I  could  almost  find  it  in  my  heart  to  be  glad  that  I 
am  stupid,  since  work  is  the  more  necessary  if  I  am  to  take  a 
respectable  degree." 

To  Cambridge  Ben  returned,  accompanied  by  Will  Dykes.  It 
was  remarked  by  old  friends  that  Grayson  had  changed ;  he  seemed 
to  have  passed  suddenly  from  the  boy  to  the  man. 

Meanwhile  in  late  autumn  an  event  of  some  importance 
occurred  in  Sommercombe.  A  good  living — that  of  Pagwell  St. 
Peter — which  had  become  vacant  in  Worcestershire,  was  offered 
to  Mark  Wentworth  by  its  patron  Mr.  Battiscombe,  who  was  a 
distant  relative  of  his  own.  A  visit  to  Mr.  Battiscombe's  house 
and  an  inspection  of  the  parish  resulted  in  the  curate's  acceptance 
of  the  offer. .  Mark  pleaded  hard  with  Maggie  to  become  his  wife 
before  his  assumption  of  the  duties  of  a  new  benefice,  but  the  girl 
energetically  resisted  the  appeal.  She  would  not  consent  to  marry 
before  summer  at  earliest. 

One  winter's  evening,  near  Christmas  time,  Mr.  Grayson  was 
dining  at  the  hall,  where  Miss  Sinclair  still  remained,  and  Maggie, 
after  an  interview  with  Mark,  who  had  been  very  voluble  on  the 
subject  of  his  new  parish  and  church,  sat  on  a  low  chair  by  the  fire 
in  the  drawing-room,  awaiting  her  father's  return.     A  thoughtful 
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look  was  on  her  face  as  she  stared  down,  her  elbows  on  her  knees, 
into  the  red  coals.  On  her  lap  was  a  closely  written  letter ;  the 
postmark  on  the  envelope  was  Cambridge,  and  the  handwriting 
was  that  of  a  man,  though  not  that  of  her  cousin  Ben. 

Maggie  crashed  the  letter  hurriedly  into  her  pocket  when  at  last 
her  father's  step  was  heard  without. 

The  vicar  came  in,  bringing  a  breath  of  frosty  air  with  him. 
He  was  in  a  conversational  mood,  and  he  talked  pleasantly  to  his 
daughter  of  the  events  of  the  evening. 

**  A  Major  Collins  is  staying  at  the  hall,"  he  said,  as  he  held  out 
his  hands  to  the  blaze.  "  We  discovered  that  he  and  I  were 
together  at  Eton.  It  strikes  me,"  an  amused  twinkle  came  into 
Grayson's  blue  eyes,  "  that  Miss  Sinclair  will  be  Collins'  wife  one 
of  these  fine  days." 

*^  Miss  Sinclair ! "  Maggie's  hands  fell  in  her  lap.  She  stared 
up  into  her  father's  face  ;  her  colour  came  and  went.  '^  I  thought 
that  you ^    She  broke  off. 

^^  Oh,  I  may  be  mistaken,"  said  Grayson  carelessly,  as  he 
pushed  a  protruding  lump  of  coal  into .  the  grate  with  his  foot. 
"But  Collins  seemed  very  devoted.  What? — are  you  off  to 
bed  already,  dearie?  Well — good-night.  Pleasant  dreams  to 
my  Maggie." 

Sommercombe  gossip  was  groundless  after  all.  The  vicar  was 
a  desperate  flirt;  he  delighted  in  the  society  of  ladies,  delighted 
to  worship  at  the  shrine  of  beauty,  to  prove  his  skill  in  the  com- 
position of  neatly  turned  compliments,  but  at  the  bottom  of  his 
heart  he  was  true  to  the  memory  of  the  wife  of  his  youth ;  he  had 
never  seen  any  one  whom  he  held  worthy  to  fill  the  vacant  place 
in  his  home  and  heart. 

Maggie  escaped  to  her  own  room.  She  threw  open  the  window, 
and  looked  out  on  the  cold  dark  night.  '^  If  I  had  only  known 
before  Mark  spoke  to  me  what  fother  meant !  If  I  had  only 
known,"  she  cried. 

There  was  a  wail  in  her  voice,  and  her  head  sank  wearily  on  her 
clasped  hands. 


It  was  summer-time  again.  The  apple  orchards  around  the 
village  of  Pagwell,  in  Worcestershire,  were  one  sheen  of  blossom. 
The  birds  sang  gaily,  the  sky  was  blue  and  cloudless. 

Ben  Grayson  was  passing  late  one  afternoon  along  the  dusty 
road  which  led  firom  Pagwell  railway  station  through  the  village 
to  a  fine  old  Norman  church  and  a  low,  rambling,  red  brick  rectory. 
He  wore  clerical  attire,  having  been  ordained  deacon  on  Trinity 
Sunday,  after  taking — ^to  his  own  surprise  and  that  of  his 
friends — an  exceptionally  good  degree.  Ben  looked  older  and 
graver  than  when  we  last  saw  him ;  an  absorbed  look  was  on  his 
face  to-day.     He  crossed  a  rustic  bridge,  and  looked  down  over 
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Pagwell  brook  and  over  a  fine  old  ivy-covered  house  standing  in 
a  large  garden  shaded  by  quaint  old  yews.  The  house  and  garden 
belonged  to  the  Pagwell  squire,  Mr.  Battiscombe ;  Ben  had  no  eyes 
for  their  beauty  now.  He  hurried  on  with  bent  head,  met  with- 
out conscious  observation  Amy  Battiscombe,  the  squire's  daughter, 
who  was  passing  through  the  village,  basket  on  arm ;  and  pre- 
sently he  was  standing  in  the  study  of  Mark  Went  worth's  rectory, 
a  pleasant  room  with  a  bay  window  overlooking  an  old-&shioned 
gwlen  and  a  trimly  kept  lawn. 

In  a  couple  of  days'  time  would  come  the  day  fixed  for  Mark's 
wedding  with  Madge ;  the  bridegroom  elect  was  to  start  on  the 
morrow  for  Sommercombe,  and  Ben's  errand  in  Pagwell  was  to 
stop  the  rector's  journey. 

Momentous  tidings  had  come  to  Sommercombe,  and  had  been 
circulated  through  the  village  with  the  morning's  letters.  Madge 
Grayson  had  surreptitiously  left  her  home.  In  a  letter  addressed 
to  her  father  she  confessed  that  she  had  gone  to  London,  and 
that  before  the  written  words  met  the  reader's  eye  she  would 
be  married  to  Will  Dykes.  In  a  few  passionate  words,  ill  put 
together,  the  girl  declared  that  her  action  had  been  suddenly 
resolved  upon,  but  that  her  engagement  had  long  been  irksome 
to  her,  though  she  had  weakly  shrunk  from  inflicting  pain  on 
Mark  by  asking  her  freedom  at  his  hands.  All  at  once,  before  it 
was  too  late,  she  had  awoke  to  the  &ct  that  the  fulfilment  of  her 
engagement  was  impossible.  Her  heart  was  not  Mark's  ;  it  was 
given  to  Will.  Madge  wrote  that  she  had  never  been  worthy  of 
Mark — never  worthy  his  love  and  his  generous  trust.  She  hoped 
that  in  time  he  would  forget  her,  and  that  he  would  one  day 
find  in  the  affection  of  a  woman  far  worthier  than  herself  solace 
for  her  own  nnfaithfulness. 

The  news  of  Maggie's  elopement  created  the  utmost  consterna- 
tion in  Sommercombe.  Denunciations  of  Will  Dykes'  treachery 
were  unstinted ;  condemnation  of  ^*  Miss  Maggie  "  herself  was  less 
load  and  less  persistent.  ^'  Her  hadn't  no  mother  to  look  after 
her,"  said  Deborah  the  pugnacious,  her  pugnacity  melting  in  a 
shower  of  tears. 

Mr.  Grayson  went  off  to  London,  and  despatched  Ben  to 
Pagwell  to  break  the  news  to  Mark.  Half  stunned  himself  by 
the  sadness  and  suddenness  of  the  news,  the  young  man  did  not 
shirk — it  was  never  his  habit  to  shirk — ^the  task  assigned  him. 

How  the  interview  passed  with  Mark,  how  stormy  was  the 
grief  of  the  strong  man,  to  whom  happiness  had  seemed  so  near, 
and  from  whom  it  had  been  so  suddenly  wrenched,  Ben  could  not 
afterwards  with  any  accuracy  recall.  At  length  Mark  had  burst 
into  passionate  invective  against  Ben  himself.  It  was  Ben,  he 
said,  who  had  brought  Dykes  to  Sommercombe,  who  had  admitted 
a  scoundrel  into  the  society  of  Madge  and  her  friends. 

Ben  never  resented  the  imputation  against  himself — never 
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once.  A  great  pity,  but  no  particle  of  anger,  was  in  his 
heart  as  he  listened.  It  did  not  occur  to  him  to  defend  himself. 
"  I  wish  that  I  could  find  words  to  comfort  you,  Wentworth,"  he 
said,  laying  his  hand  timidly  on  Mark's  arm.  *'  As  for  myself, 
this  news  has  been  a  shock  to  me  too.  You  see,  I  cared  very 
much  for  Dykes,  and — and,"  the  brave  voice  feltered,"  for  Madge. 
It  hurts  me,  too,  to  think  of  them  as  false." 

"  Hurts  you  !  "  Wentworth  shook  off  the  hand  which  rested 
on  his  arm.  He  turned  away  with  a  bitter  laugh.  **  In  a  year's 
time  you  will  have  forgotten  the  events  of  to-day ;  to  me  they 
bring  a  life-long  sorrow." 


Five  years  had  passed.  It  was  summer-time  again.  Once 
more  Ben  stood  in  the  study  of  Pagwell  rectory,  waiting  for  Mark 
Wentworth.  He  had  not  seen  the  rector  since  their  sad  inter- 
view five  years  ago. 

Ben  Grayson  was  vicar  of  Sommercombe.  His  uncle  had 
gained  clerical  preferment,  and  was  dean  of  a  cathedral  town, 
where  Major  Collins  and  his  wife— once  Miss  Sinclair — ^held  a 
prominent  place  among  his  friends. 

Madge's  marriage  had  not  been  an  eminently  successful  one. 
Will  Dykes'  father,  a  merchant  of  colossal  fortune,  had  set  his 
heart  on  his  son's  marriage  with  an  heiress  of  his  acquaintance ; 
the  old -man  was  displeased  by  his  son's  independent  action,  and 
refused  the  young  people  any  monetary  allowance.  Will  had  not 
been  brought  up  to  follow  any  profession  ;  he  found  it  difiBcult  to 
earn  a  livelihood,  and  he  and  his  wife  had  hitherto  been  supported 
by  Mr.  Grayson.  They  led  a  wandering  life,  and  a  letter  which 
Ben  had  that  morning  received  from  Maggie  was  dated  from  a 
motmtain  inn  in  Switzerland. 

Maggie  had  not,  she  wrote,  been  well  lately.  Her  old  enemy, 
a  cough,  troubled  her  again.  There  was  not  anything  serious  the 
matter,  but  she  had  grown  weak  and  &ncifol  of  late.  Her 
thoughts  often  wandered  to  old  days,  to  her  childhood — ^to  Mark. 
Did  Ben  think  that  Mark  had  forgiven  her  ?  Maggie  often  longed 
to  see  him  again,  to  hear  from  his  own  lips  that  he  was  happy. 
Would  Ben  persuade  Mark  to  pay  her  and  Will  a  visit  at  the  Bel 
Alp  ?  If  her  cousin  would  only  pave  the  way,  she  would  at  once 
send  an  invitation  to  Pagwell. 

When  Ben  received  the  letter  he  was  in  the  midst  of  composing 
a  sermon  on  the  grand  old  text  wherein  the  weary  and  the  heavy- 
laden  are  invited  to  come  for  rest.  At  once  he  laid  his  work 
aside ;  before  evening  he  was  in  Pagwell. 

"  I  hope  that  there  is^  as  the  letter  says,  nothing  serious  the 
matter,  but  it  is  easy  to  see  by  her  tone  that  Maggie  is  nervous 
and  out  of  sorts.  She  was  always  delicate,  I  think — more  delicate 
than  we  realized.     You  will  go  to  her,  won't  you,  Wentworth  ?  " 
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Ben  pleaded,  as  after  the  rector  had  entered  and  greeted  his 
visitor  with  a  show  of  cordiality,  tempered  by  a  shade  of  con- 
straint, the  young  man  disclosed  his  errand. 

Mark  seemed  embarrassed.  He  stroked  his  beard,  he  twisted 
his  watchguard  into  knots,  for  the  space  of  several  minutes  he 
was  silent. 

Ben  glanced  round  the  room  as  he  waited  for  an  answer.  The 
furniture  seemed  to  have  been  lately  renewed,  but  some  familiar 
objects  met  his  eye ;  in  a  conspicuous  place  on  the  wall  hung  the 
illuminated  textj  ^^  Quit  j'ou  like  men  ;  be  strong.** 

**  I — I  couldn't  go  to  Mrs.  Dykes  for  some  time  to  come  at 
least,*'  stammered  Mark  at  last. 

Ben's  face  clouded. 

^  I  bear  Maggie  no  animosity ;  I  forgave  her  long  ago.  But 
the  fact  is " 

"Well?" 

**  The  hct  is  that — that — I  am  to  be  married  before  the  week 
is  out." 

"Married?" 

"Yes — to  Amy  Battiscombe.  Amy  is,"  in  a  half  apologetic 
tone,  "  one  of  the  dearest  girls  in  aU  the  world.  She  has  been 
the  greatest  help  to  me  in  the  parish,  and  will  make  an  invaluable 
wife  for  a  clergyman." 

Certain  words  which  Mark  had  uttered  when  Ben  last  saw  him 
occurred  to  the  young  man's  remembrance  now :  "  In  a  year's 
time  you  will  have  forgotten  the  events  of  this  day ;  to  me  they 
bring  a  life-long  sorrow."  Which  of  us  has  forgotten  first  ?  he 
asked  himself.  But  he  grasped  Mark  by  both  hands,  and  a  look 
of  eager  pleasure  came  into  his  honest  face.  "  I  am  glad — so 
glad,  Wentworth,"  he  exclaimed.  "  I  had  not  heard  your  news. 
Of  course  it  is  natural — most  natural — that  you  should  marry, 
and  I  am  delighted  to  hear  you  speak  so  warmly  of  Miss 
Battiscombe.  Never  mind  about  Switzerland.  I  will,"  in  a 
tone  of  sudden  resolution,  "  go  to  Maggie  myself,  and  take  her 
your  messa£^e  of  forgiveness.  I'll  set  out  at  once ;  I  always  meant 
to  take  a  holiday  some  time  this  month.  News  of  your  happy 
prospects  will  be  more  welcome  to  Maggie  than  even  a  sight  of 
yourself.     I  congratulate  you  with  all  my  heart," 

Ben  kept  his  word.  He  set  out  without  delay  for  Switzerland. 
When  he  reached  the  inn  at  the  summit  of  the  Bel  Alp — having 
made  the  ascent  from  Brieg,  in  the  Rhone  Valley — he  was  received 
with  effusion  by  the  landlord,  who  came  out  from  his  bureau  to 
meet  the  new-comer,  but  whose  face  grew  suddenly  grave  when 
Ben  asked  for  Mrs.  Dykes. 

Maggie  had  the  day  before  been  taken  dangerously  ill.  An  English 
doctor  who  happened  to  be  staying  at  the  inn  shook  his  head 
ominously  when  he  was  summoned  to  the  patient.  Mrs.  Ghroves' 
sad  prophecy  of  old  Sommercombe  days  had  come  true.     Maggie 
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must,  according  to  the  medical  opinion,  have  been  for  some  time 
in  rapid  consumption.  It  was  "  a  thousand  pities  that  she  had 
been  brought  to  the  high  mountains,  out  of  reach  of  regular  treat- 
ment." The  doctor  held  out  no  hope  of  his  patient's  recovery; 
he  advised  that  her  father  should  be  sent  for  at  once. 

Maggie  lay  on  a  bed  in  an  upper  room  of  the  inn.  Her  long 
hair  streamed  over  the  pillow  ;  a  bright  colour  was  on  her  cheeks ; 
a  bright,  anxious,  eager  light  was  in  her  dark  eyes.  Through  the 
windows  came  the  gleam  of  snow-capped  mountains ;  the  tinkle  of 
goat-bells  was  in  the  air.  But  Maggie  seemed  to  see  a  little 
English  moorland  village,  with  clustering  cottages,  and  an  old 
grey  church ;  she  seemed  to  hear  the  splash  of  waves  upon  a  rocky 
shore. 

^'  Is  Mark  coming  ?  I  want  Mark,''  she  said  to  her  husband, 
who  stood  near  the  bed. 

It  was  not  Mark,  but  Ben,  who  entered  the  room,  with  noise- 
less footsteps.  It  was  Ben  who  knelt  by  her  side,  who  covered 
her  hand  with  kisses,  who  turned  to  hers  eyes  full  of  yearning 
love.  It  was  Ben  who  told  her  in  a  voice  broken  sometimes  by 
sobs,  of  Mark's  new  happiness,  and  who  gave  her  the  assurance  of 
Mark's  forgiveness. 

Then  as  the  day  wore  on,  and  the  shades  of  evening  fell,  it  was 
Ben  who  spoke  to  Maggie  of  the  fast-approaching  close  of  the 
day  of  earthly  life,  and  of  the  dawn  of  the  eternal  day  which 
knows  no  night. 

His  unfinished  sermons  on  words  addressed  to  the  weary  and 
heavy-laden  came  to  the  young  clergyman's  mind;  in  low, 
reverent  voice  he  repeated  simple  words  designed  for  rustic 
listeners  on  a  divine  promise  of  unending  rest. 

Evening  passed  into  night,  and  night  into  morning.  The  door 
of  the  sick  room  opened,  to  admit  a  new-comer.  Maggie's  father 
approached  and  stood  beside  the  bed.  A  look  of  glad  recognition 
greeted  him ;  then  the  wife's  dark  eyes  sought  Will's  with  a 
lingering  gaze.  But  it  was  to  Ben  that  Maggie's  last  look  was 
turned  ;  it  was  Ben  who  held  her  hand  fast  locked  in  his  own  ;  it 
was  with  Ben's  voice  whispering  in  her  ear  the  name  which  is 
above  every  name  that,  with  a  smile  lighting  her  dying  face, 
she  passed  away  to  rest. 

Just  at  that  moment  the  Pagwell  church  bells  rang  out  merrily, 
and  Mark  Wentworth  passed  down  the  aisle,  his  bride  upon  his 
arm. 


Years  have  gone  by.  Ben  Grayson  is  still  vicar  of  Sommer- 
combe. There  is  nothing  conventional  or  ultra-clerical  about  him. 
He  delights  in  outdoor  exercise,  is  a  daring  rider,  and  a  fitirly 
expert  fisherman.  Out  of  the  pulpit — where  he  preaches  the 
shortest  and  plainest,  if  the  most  earnest  of  sermons — he  is 
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remarkable  chiefly  for  bis  unflagging  cheerfulness.  But  all  Som- 
mercombe  knows  that  the  "  parson's  '*  unaffected  sympathy  and  his 
manly  counsel  are  always  at  the  service  of  the  tried  and  the 
sorrowful  even  among  the  poorest  of  his  parishioners. 

Ben  retains  his  old  friendship  for  Mark  Wentworth.  He  is 
often  a  guest  at  Pagwell  rectory ;  with  the  children  of  the  house, 
and  especially  with  a  little  maiden  named  Margaret,  "  Uncle 
Ben/'  as  the  visitor  is  called,  is  supreme  favourite. 

**  What  our  vicar  wants  is  a  wife,"  Mrs.  Vellacott — grown  older 
and  greyer  than  when  we  first  saw  her — frequently  remarks  to  her 
neighbour,  Mrs.  Groves.  Ben  shakes  his  head  when  the  remark  is 
repeated  to  himself.     He  will  never  marry,  he  says. 

Often  on  a  Sunday  evening  in  summer,  when  services  are  over 
for  the  day,  Ben  makes  his  way  to  a  quiet  comer  of  the  old  church- 
yard, where  Maggie  Tykes  and  her  mother  lie,  side  by  side.  He 
stands  for  a  wliile  with  his  face  turned  to  the  sunset,  lost  in  quiet 
thought.  The  softened  memory  of  a  grief  from  which  all  bitter- 
ness has  passed  is  in  his  heart,  as  he  makes  his  way  to  his  lonely 
home.  That  home  will  always  be  lonely  for  Ben,  but  for  its 
haunting  memories  of  bygone  days.  Ben  Grayson  is  content  to 
remain  a  bachelor  all  his  days  for  the  love  of  little  Madge. 


WILI^O'-THE-WISPS. 


"  IVr^^ » ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^™^  immemorial,  that  when  the 

li  moon  stands  exactly  where  it  stood  yesterday,  and  the 
wind  blows  exactly  as  it  did  yesterday,  all  the  Will-o'-the-Wisps 
bom  in  that  hour  should  be  privileged  if  they  choose  it  to  live 
among  human  beings  •  •  •  •  and  exercise  their  power  amoDg 
them. 

"  There  are  Will-o'-the-Wisps  in  the  town,  though  I  don't  know 
exactly  where. 

**  Just  you  beware  of  Will-o'-the-Wisps !  " 

So  writes  Hans  Christian  Andersen  ;  and  he  was  a  judge  of  these 
matters.  I  have  occasionally  met  them  here  and  there  in  the 
course  of  my  travels ;  they  have  not  harmed  me,  thanks  to  a  charm 
I  carry,  a  sure  protection  against  Will'-o-the-Wisps.  Whoever  has 
it — and  they  are  not  many — may  venture  fearlessly  to  make  friends 
with  them,  live  with  them,  eat  with  them,  play  with  them,  dance 
with  them.  They  are  entertaining  fellows ;  the  best  story-tellers 
in  the  world — if  you  can  only  get  them  to  sit  still  long  enough  to 
finish  the  tale  they  once  begin.     But  that  is  difficult. 

For  a  Will-o -the- Wisp  is  a  restless  creature,  a  creature  of 
nerves  and  electricity,  often  dissatisfied,  sometimes  unhappy. 
Humanity  oppresses  him,  ties  him  down,  confines  him  to  one 
place  when  he  would  be  in  a  dozen ;  and  he  cannot  forget  the 
freedom  of  the  marshes  nor  the  delicious,  mocking  glee  that 
thrilled  him,  as  he  danced  above  some  treacherous  morass  where 
no  more  solid  foot  than  his  dare  venture.  And  the  instinct  of 
bewildering  is  strong  in  him  still.  Quicksands  and  risky  specula- 
tions are  his  element ;  he  is  never  happier  than  when  he  has 
enticed  an  unsuspecting  friend  on  unsafe  ground,  and  sees  him 
wallowing  in  quagmires  of  unsound  reasoning,  while  he  flits 
merrily  over  the  surface,  sporting  with  glittering  illusions  like 
himself.  He  is  essentially  a  wandering  spirit  of  finer  intuitions 
and  less  substance  than  ours ;  excitement  is  as  necessary  to  him 
as  water  to  a  fish ;  he  cannot  live  without  it.  Therefore,  what  he 
takes  up  to-day  is  thrown  aside  to-morrow ;  the  absorbing  interest 
of  the  moment  disgusts  him  half  an  hour  hence  ;  he  begins  each 
new  undertaking  with  tremendous  energy ;  but  the  flame  soon 
flits  elsewhere  ;  his  ardour  does  not  cool,  indeed,  because  it  had 
no  heat,  only  the  appearance.  And  hence  the  unreliability  of 
which  his  mortal  relatives  complain.     Above  all,  his  fancy  must 
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be  tickled,  his  vanity  appeased,  his  emotions  stimulated,  if  he  is 
to  be  kept  in  tolerable  humour.  And  a  Will-o'-the-Wisp  out  of 
temper  is  a  cranky  comrade.* 

The  first  with  whom  I  had  any  intercourse  lived  in  an  Irish 
fishing  village,  when  the  century  was  not  quite  so  old  as  it  is  now. 
He  had  not  then  arrived  at  years  of  discretion ;  but  he  owned 
the  longest  legs,  the  merriest  smile,  and  the  richest  "  brogue  "  of 
any  lad  of  my  acquaintance.  With  the  long  legs  he  scoured  the 
country  fiur  and  near — ^it  was  a  sight  to  see  him  leaping  ditches  ! — 
in  the  softest  accents  of  his  soft,  rich  "  brogue "  he  launched 
malicious  truths,  pointed  with  wit,  to  sting  his  victims  and  yet 
compel  their  laughter ;  knowing — the  rascal — he  might  venture 
with  impunity,  his  merry  smile  and  roguish  eyes  disarming  anger. 

"  He's  a  mighty  quare  boy,  is  Masther  George  !  "  the  servants 
said.  And  they  were  right.  "Master  George"  systematically 
robbed  the  dairy  when  all  the  world  besides  was  fast  asleep ; 
Master  George  tied  the  parlour  and  the  kitchen  cats  together 
by  their  tails;  Master  George  hung  the  governess's  Sunday 
dress  and  bonnet  out  of  the  garret  window,  with  such  skill  that 
the  neighbours  flocked  to  know  if  the  poor  lady  had  committed 
suicide ; — small  wonder,  if  she  had  ! — Master  George  put  vinegar 
and  pepper  in  the  Christmas  pudding.  "  There's  no  knowin'  what 
the  boy'll  be  afther  nixt !  **  lamented  the  cook ;  "  my  heart's  broke 
wid  him  intirely.  He's  a  limb  of  Satan,  an'  that's  what  he  is.  No 
less!" 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  Master  George  "  went  a-coortin.' "  I 
cannot  say  he  "  fell  in  love ; "  but  he  **  went  a-coortin'."  His  in- 
amorata was  the  daughter  of  the  village  doctor,  a  fair-haired 
child  of  thirteen,  who  gave  herself  airs,  and  had  not  quite  made 
up  her  mind  whether  a  pensive  or  a  gay  expression  best  suited  her 
style  of  beauty.  She  was  popular  in  tne  district  and,  consequently, 
haughty.  Her  brother  drove  a  prosperous  trade  in  fishing-rods, 
peg-tops,  cricket  balls  and  **  bull's-eyes,"  tribute  paid  to  him  by 
eager  aspirants  to  his  sister's  favour,  for  his  permission  to  lift  their 
caps  to  her  without  an  introduction  and,  through  his  medium, 
ofier  bouquets  of  Chinese  roses,  forget-me-nots,  and  scented  gera- 
niums at  her  shrine.  Master  George,  however,  paid  no  tribute, 
ofiered  no  roses,  forget-me-nots  nor  scented  geraniums ;  he  asked 
for  no  introduction,  and  did  not  require  any  one's  permission  to  lift 
his  cap  to  any  lady  he  chose  to  honour  by  a  salutation ;  but  he 
would  walk  a  mile  and  a  half  to  a  trysting  place  before  a  certain 
iron  gate,  and,  climbing  up  into  an  old  gnarled  hawthorn  tree,  would 
wait  perhaps  an  hour  to  win  a  smile  from  her  severity.  He  did 
not  care  to  speak  to  her  then.  Later  on,  indeed,  he  might  have 
been  seen  hurrying  down  the  high  road  at  a  furious  pace — ^as  the 
coachman  said  :  "  Just  touchin'  the  ground  in  spots  !  " — until  he 
came  in  sight  of  the  doctor's  house,  when,  putting  his  hands  in 
his  pockets,  he  generally  shoved  his  old  straw  hat  a  little  farther 
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backwards  on  his  head,  and  8la  eking  his  speed  to  a  careless  saunter, 
began  to  whistle  "  Du,  dw  liegst  mir  im  Herzen^^  with  variations 
and  additions.  He  had  won  poor  "  Alissie's  "  heart  by  that  time,  and 
made  her  life  as  wretched  as  he  coald,  taking  a  huge  delight  in 
rousing  jealousy  and  bringing  an  angry  glow  of  wounded  pride 
into  her  chubby  cheeks.  But  she  liked  him  no  doubt  the  better 
for  the  pain  he  gave  her ;  she  was  a  woman,  you  see,  though  a 
small  one,  and  he  a  Will-o'-the-Wisp,  a  soulless  creature  of 
nerves  and  electricity,  trying  to  satisfy  a  craving  for  he  knew  not 
what. 

And  so  he  played  with  Missie's  vanity  as  he  played  with  many  a 
girl's  love  in  the  years  to  come  ;  because  by  this  means  he  secured 
nimself  much  pleasurable  excitement,  lasting  over  two  or  three 
days,  or  weeks,  or  months,  during  which  he  experienced  quite  a 
number  of  exquisite  thrills  and  collected  a  number  of  delicately 
perfumed  memories— perfumed  with  the  scent  of  hay-fields,  jes- 
samine, woodbine  and  meadowsweet!  The  trouble  of  walking 
miles  in  a  hot  sun,  or  sitting  in  the  hawthorn  tree  on  awkward 
knobs,  with  crooked  branches  battering  in  his  hat  or  scratching 
out  his  eyes,  only  increased  his  ardour ;  physical  discomforts  stimu- 
lating his  nerves  to  keener  appreciation  of  spiritual  joy,  much  as 
pickles  and  caviare  do  the  appetite  for  dinner.  Gentlemen  of  his 
calibre  will  be  often  found  enduring  considerable  voluntary  pain. 

For  the  same  reason  I  have  heard  of  his  walking  up  and  down 
a  narrow,  ugly  street  in  the  University  town,  hours  when  he 
might  have  been  playing  football  in  the  Park — walking  up  and 
down,  I  say,  whistling  like  Orpheus,  merely  to  see  a  pair  of  dark 
eyes  sparkle  from  an  upper  window.  Then  he  would  wander  oflF 
contented,  to  reappear  next  day  at  the  same  hour,  with  the  same 
tune,  and  go  through  the  same  performance*  And  I  asked  myself, 
why  ?  Not  for  the  sake  of  the  dark  eyes,  surely ;  for  a  fortnight 
hence  the  street  knew  him  no  more ;  he  had  found  another  object 
of  affection.     And,  this  time,  a  powdered  wig  in  a  barber's  shop  ! 

No  ;  the  explanation  lay  elsewhere.  He  climbed  the  hawthorn- 
tree,  battered  his  hat,  and  scratched  his  hands,  not  for  love  of 
Missie — he  did  not  care  a  jot  for  her — but  for  the  sake  of  the 
sensation  which  her  smiles  and  blushes  caused  him.  He  balanced 
discomfort  against  the  subtle  pleasure  of  a  quickened  pulse,  and 
concluded  the  last  outweighed  the  first.  The  same  way,  in 
deciding  between  the  miserable  street  and  football,  the  barber's 
wig  and  dinner:  it  was  all  a  matter  of  calculation ;  and,  if  a  Will- 
o'-the-Wisp's  idea  of  amusement  does  not  precisely  coincide  with 
ours,  his  idea  of  logical  behaviour  must.  He  is  an  eminently 
reasonable  creature. 

Among  the  conflicting  elements  composing  his  character  there 
is,  perhaps,  none  more  startling  than  his  truthfulness.  I  said,  the 
instinct  of  bewildering  is  as  strong  in  him,  though  hampered  by 
mortality,  as  when  he  danced  in  freedom  through   his   native- 
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marshes.  And  so  it  is.  But  that  instinct  differs  from  deception  as 
made  familiar  to  us  by  our  rogues  and  felons.  It  deludes  us  by  a 
play  on  words,  a  delicate  handling  of  nice  distinctions,  a  breaking 
up  of  truth  into  component  parts  by  the  prism  of  a  strong  imagi- 
nation ;  there  is  no  lie,  no  shadow  of  falsehood  to  revolt  our 
sense  of  right.  Perhaps,  indeed,  we  may  be  disappointed  by  his 
schemes  as  Arabs  are,  when  a  mirage  shows  them  palms  and  cooling 
springs  where  only  burning  sand  exists ;  but  the  delusion,  if 
there  be  one,  is  on  our  side,  not  his ;  he  speaks  enigmas,  we  are 
fools  who  cannot  read  them.  In  matters  of  every-day  occurrence 
he  is  as  downright,  as  practical,  as  uncompromising  as  an  ideal 
Briton.  Black  is  black,  not  white,  to  him ;  and  no  flow  of  eloquence 
can  make  him  call  it  grey.  He  is  jealous  of  his  honour,  too,  in 
this  respect ;  his  word  is  his  bond,  and  careless  as  he  may  be  of  his 
reputation  otherwise,  he  will  resent  the  smallest  imputation  on 
his  truth. 

Another  trait  almost  equally  surprising  is  his  pleasure  in  the 
society  of  children.  He  seeks  them  constantly.  If  by  chance 
he  meets  an  urchin  on  the  road,  the  probability  is  the  little  fellow 
finds  himself  hoisted  in  the  air,  presently  enjoying  the  novelty 
of  riding  a  two-legged  horse.  In  the  nursery,  the  Will-o'-the-Wisp 
is  Lord  of  Misrule ;  uproarious  merriment  and  boisterous  games 
foUow  close  on  his  heels,  complaints,  too,  and  tears.  He  delights 
in  perplexing  and  tormenting  the  ^*  kids,''  in  rousing  angry  passions 
and  fermenting  strife.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  though  children  are 
unhappy  in  his  neighbourhood,  they  cry  more  bitterly  when  he 
goes  away.  More  wonderful  still.  Master  George  has  been  known 
to  lull  a  fractious  child  to  sleep  when  mother  and  nurse  had  both 
&iled,  by  perhaps  the  least  soothing  of  all  cradle  songs  :* 

"  6k>od  morrow !  "  said  the  Fox. "  Good  morrow  to  you,  sir. 

And  what  is  that  you're  aitin'  ?  '* 

*'  'Tis  a  fine  fat  goose  that  IVe  stolen  from  you, 

An'  won't  yon  come  an'  taste  him  ?  " 

Moderideroo-aroo,  aroo  aroo  aroo  aroo-a, 

Moderideroo  aroo  arani. 

Moderideroo,  Moderideroo ! 

"  Qood  morrow,"  said  the  Fox  in  the  momin*. 

"  Now,  Fox,  kneel  down  an'  sav  your  prayers, 
For  you  must  go  before  your  Maker." 
"  Oh !  "  said  the  Fox,  •  •  tve  none  to  say. 
For  I  was  bred  a  Quaker,  "t 

Moderideroo  aroo,  &c.  &c. 

The  Fox,  he  faced  the  six-foot  wall, 

Where  men  were  afraid  to  follow. 

"  As  high  as  you  ride  an'  as  great  is  your  pride, 

Tis  you  will  be  low  on  the  morrow  I  " 

Moderideroo  aroo,  &c.  &e. 

*  Moderideroo  means  **  a  little  red  dog,"  i,e,  a  fox.  I  spell  the  Irish  phonetically 
according  to  Master  George*s  pronunciation.  May  the  shade  of  St.  Patrick  pardon 
him,  the  wretched  boj  could  not  spell  it  himself ! 

t  The  old  Irish  behered  the  Quakers  were  Atheists ! 
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The  Fox  ran  fast,  bub  thej  ran  him  down  at  last 
In  the  -woods  by  wild  Slieve  Na  £ordoge, 
An'  when  the  race  was  done,  'twas  then  to  see  the  fun, 
Moderiderashin  drgo ! 

Moderideroo  aroo,  &c.  &c. 

When  the  "  humour  was  on  him,"  Master  George  wa8  certainly 
a  great  story-teller.  He  was  bom  with  a  silver  tongue  in  his 
head.  By  an  inflexion  of  a  vowel  and  a  motion  of  his  hand,  he 
could  express  infinite  distance ;  by  the  rolling  of  a  consonant  and 
the  swaying  of  his  body,  the  surging  of  a  brutal  multitude  clamour- 
ing for  a  hero's  death.  Fairies,  giants,  knights,  and  distressed  dam- 
sels haunted  the  glades  of  enchanted  forests,  danced  and  caroused 
there,  strove,  were  rescued  and  rewarded  bodily  before  our  eyes, 
whenever  he  spun  his  brilliant  fancies  in  the  gloaming.  In  the 
days  of  which  I  speak,  he  was  seen  to  best  advantage  sitting  on 
the  hall  doorsteps  of  his  Irish  home,  with  a  couple  of  youngsters 
leaning  up  against  him  and  his  four-year-old  sister  between  his 
knees.  Then  the  yellow  sun,  in  gilding  the  elms,  streamed 
through  the  branches  on  the  group,  touching  his  rough  hair 
tenderly,  lighting  up  his  thin,  eager  face  with  sudden  glory,  as 
every  now  and  then,  with  an  impulsive  movement,  he  turned  it 
skywards.  Far  across  the  meadows  where  the  hay  was  still  in 
cocks,  the  calm  grey  sea  spread  like  an  emblem  of  peace,  and  the 
hum  of  insects  in  the  after  grass,  coming  through  the  cool  silence 
of  the  evening,  increased  the  witchery  of  the  charm  he  used.  The 
nearest  approach  to  tenderness  he  allowed  himself  to  show,  softened 
his  keen  blue  eyes,  when  he  saw  his  brothers  listening  with  bated 
breath,  and  felt  his  sister's  baby  fingers  tightening  upon  his 
hand. 

But  Will-o'-the-Wisps  are  often  unhappy  with  a  sorrow  peculiar 
to  their  race.  Through  the  vexations  of  common  life,  their  care- 
less gaiety  seems  able  to  bear  them  tolerably  unscathed ;  but  it  is 
powerless  against  the  sadness  united  with  their  very  laughter. 
In  youth  it  plagues  them  little,  but  every  year  adds  somewhat  to 
the  weight,  and,  except  they  find  the  antidote,  which  is  rare,  old 
age  to  them  is  full  of  miseiy.  Master  George  was  no  exception  to 
the  rule  ;  already  he  suflfered  vaguely  without  knowing  why  he  suf- 
fered, especially  in  the  spring,  when  all  creation  throbs  with  passion- 
ate unreasoning  impulse  and  sighs  for  the  ftilfilment  of  a  nameless 
want.  Then  he  became  oppressed  with  gloom,  and  for  days  would 
scarcely  speak,  or,  seized  with  feverish  unrest  and  want  of  sleep, 
would  range  the  country  from  morning  to  night,  like  one  trying  to 
free  himself  from  mental  pain.  At  other  times  the  tendency 
showed  itself  merely  in  the  sharpness  of  his  wit,  the  kind  of  songs 
he  liked  to  hear  and  the  hours  at  which  he  chose  to  hear  them. 
For  instance,  when  the  moon  shone  fitftiUy  of  a  windy  night,  and 
the  surf  thundered  against  the  rocks,  then  nothing  pleased  him 
better  than  to  put  out  the  lights,  open  the  window  shutters,  and 
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sit  staring  out  at  the  storm,  listening  to  the  wails  of  the  fisher-- 
men's  wives,  "  when  the  harbour  bar  is  moaning,"  or  poor  Mary's 
lament  as  she  *^  called  the  cattle  home."  I  have  seen  the  colour 
£9uie  from  his  cheeks  to  an  ashen  white,  with  the  intensity  of  sup- 
pressed emotion,  excited  by  a  splendid  rendering  of  Bubinstein's 
"Azra;"  and  for  days  after  he  might  have  been  found  in  un- 
expected places  and  positions  lost  in  thought.  If  by  any  means 
he  could  be  induced  to  give  an  answer  when  questioned,  he  always 
replied  in  the  words  of  the  song : 

**  Ich  gehdre  jenen  Azra  die  sterben  Trenn  sie  lieben — wenn  tfU  lieben  !  " 

The  country  in  which  he  lived  was  certainly  one  calculated  to 
develope  eccentricity,  by  reason  of  its  desolate  character.  There 
the  famine  of  '47-8  raged  with  peculiar  violence,  and  the  majority 
of  those  whom  the  ftimine  spared  the  fever  carried  off.  The 
gentry  were  almost  all  ruined,  the  peasants  more  than  decimated 
in  those  sad  years,  and  the  stricken  remnant  still  bear  the  impress 
of  past  misery.  They  are  a  silent,  discontented,  struggling  race, 
who  nurse  grievances,  resent  and  brood  over  hardships,  warming 
their  hands  at  the  smouldering  turf  that  heats  their  cabins. 

Until  the  last  few  years  the  nearest  railway  ended  at  a  station 
twenty-seven  miles  distant,  and  the  only  mode  of  approaching  the 
district  was  by  driving  in  a  "jingle"  (inside  car)  for  wearisome 
hours  through  uninteresting  scenery,  where  signs  of  human  habi- 
tations were  few  and  hi  between.  These  became  rarer,  advancing 
£Eurther  west,  until  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Master 
George's  home  they  almost  disappeared.  Banges  of  low,  brown 
bills  here  break  the  monotony  of  the  bogs,  and  looking  seawards, 
the  waves  of  the  Atlantic  may  be  seen  leaping  frantically  into 
the  air  against  the  jagged  edges  of  many  islands.  The  very 
atmosphere  feeds  imagination.  The  strong  exhilarating  breeze 
that  pipes  fentastic  tunes  in  the  telegraph  wires  along  the  high 
road,  and  blows  the  winter  sea  fogs  tnrough  the  valleys,  shaping 
them  strangely  into  forms  that  creep  and  crawl  along  the  barren 
slopes,  and  wraps  the  leafless  trees  in  eery  shrouds,  is  laden  with 
tales  of  shipwrecks,  spirits,  wamines  and  untimely  deaths ;  the 
limitless  stretch  of  bog,  dotted  with  brown  pools  where  the  lx)g- 
bean  grows,  and  round  whose  margin  the  cotton  grass  waves  its 
silver  tuft  of  down,  fosters  melancholy.  He  who  has  once  seen  the 
autumn  sun  setting  over  the  moors,  and  watched  the  brown  earth 
baired  with  crimson,  and  the  marshy  waters  stained  like  blood — 
who  has  once  waited  while  the  sluggish  fever  mists  unwound  them- 
selves from  their  lurking  places  in  the  swamp,  will  not  easily  forget 
the  fascination  that  held  him,  until  the  night  wind,  sighing  sadly 
through  the  rushes,  broke  the  n>ell. 

But  the  Will-o'-the-Wisp  seeks  no  sympathy  in  his  restlessness. 
Perhaps,  instinctively,  he  feels  the  uselessness  of  such  appeal 
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how  could  a  stranger  comprehend  what  he  himself  can  scarcely 
understand  ?  And  so  he  bears'  his  pain  in  silence.  Once,  and 
once  only,  did  I  hear  this  nameless  discontent  alluded  to.  It  was 
the  summer  Master  George  had  gone  "  a-courting."  He  had  been 
unusually  serene  and  well-behaved  that  season,  so  that  the  neigh- 
bours fondly  hoped  he  had  turned  over  a  new  leaf.  Missie  could 
have  told  another  tale,  poor  child!  But  that,  as  the  doctor's 
housemaid  said,  is  "  neither  here  nor  there."  Towards  the  end  of 
my  visit  he  constituted  himself  my  cavalier,  escorting  me  in  my 
rambles  with  a  devoted  gallantry  that  would  have  been  touching 
in  any  but  a  Will-o -the- Wisp.  We  climbed  hills  together,  read 
Bacon's  essays  under  the  shadow  of  grey  rocks,  fell  out  and  in  again 
imceasingly,  and  the  evening  before  I  left  we  took  a  farewell  walk 
to  see  the  sun  setting  over  the  sea.  Heavy  indigo  clouds  dashed 
with  lurid  flame  were  piled  overhead  leaving  the  horizon  bright 
and  clear  ;  to  the  north-west,  tendrils  of  violet  and  rose  crossed  a 
background  of  opal,  and  the  low,  dark  islands  in  the  distance  were 
set  in  a  sheet  of  silver  that,  gradually  losing  its  lustre,  changed 
slowly  into  a  leaden  grey.  We  were  silent  a  long  while.  Presently 
I  turned  to  my  companion  to  call  his  attention  to  a  strange  effect 
of  light  and  shade  along  the  coast ;  but  the  expression  of  his  face 
checked  me.  His  thin  sarcastic  lips  had  set  themselves  into  a 
hard  straight  line  and  his  eyes  were  full  of  a  mute  misery. 

**  Not  in  entire  forgetfulness," 

he  quoted  to  himself, 

"  And  not  in  ntter  nakedness. 

But  trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  ve  come, 

From  God  who  is  our  Some." 

*«  Did  I  ?  "  he  continued  absently.  "  I  can't  remember.  But 
the  children  know." 

The  reflection  of  his  mood  on  mine  checked  my  desire  to  laugh. 
<*  Is  that  the  reason  you  like  being  with  them  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered  in  the  same  dreamy  manner.  "  They  have 
the  secret  of  happiness.  *  Heaven  shines  about  them  in  their 
infancy, '  you  know.  There  is  a  blank — a  want — a  void  in  me. 
And  it  aches ! " 

**  Bless  the  boy,  is  he  a  poet  ?  "  I  exclaimed. 

He  started  and  stared  at  me  in  bewilderment,  like  one  awak- 
ened suddenly  from  sleep.  Picking  up  a  pebble  he  flung  it  care- 
lessly over  the  cliff. 

"  "WTiat  rot ! "  he  answered  politely.  "  Let  us  go  home  to  tea, 
Mavoumeen.  Oh,  the  muflSns  and  the  crumpets  and  the  buttered 
rolls!" 

Next  day,  as  I  was  driving  in  to  catch  the  coach  at  the  market 
town — jogging  dismally  along  in  the  grey  twilight  of  a  wet  mom- 
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ing—when  about  a  mile  distant  from  Master  George's  home,  a 
light  figure  leaped  over  the  hedge  and  on  to  the  steps  of  the 
"jingle ; "  a  shower  of  cotton  grass  and  purple  orchids  fell  on  my 
lap,  and  a  merry,  sunburnt  face  with  brilliant  eyes  and  a  mock- 
ing smile  poked  itself  in  between  the  leathern  curtains. 

"  Mavourneen !  Mavoumeen ! "  said  the  Will-o -the-Wisp  pathe- 
tically, in  the  richest  accents  of  his  glorious  "  brogue : " 

**  Go  where  glory  waits  thee, 
But  when  fame  elates  thee, 
Oh,  then  remember  me ! " 

He  dropped  into  the  road,  apparently  overcome  by  emotion,  and, 
drying  imaginary  tears  in  a  very  ragged  handkerchief,  disappeared 
up  a  muddy  "  boreen."  • 

That  was  the  last  I  saw  of  him  for  many  a  long  year. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  as  a  rule,  if  a  Will-o -the-Wisp  lives  to 
become  a  man,  he  commences  his  career  as  a  medical  student  and 
ends  it  as  a  politician.  Between  whiles  he  generally  passes 
tlirough  various  stages  of  socialism  and  concludes  by  discovering 
that  every  scheme  for  the  improvement  of  mankind  is  vanity  and 
vexation  of  spirit.  Of  the  five  or  six  I  have  known,  one  only 
altered  the  programme.  He  began  as  a  man  of  fashion,  continued 
as  an  artist,  and  has  finished  up,  for  the  present,  as  a  tradesman. 
He  is  always  a  mighty  traveller;  the  restless  instinct  remains 
strong  to  the  hour  of  his  death — and  afterwards  too,  if  tradition 
may  be  trusted.  However  that  may  be,  in  his  lifetime  he 
wanders  continually,  up  and  down  the  world  and  round  and  round 
it,  sometimes  on  business,  sometimes  for  pleasure ;  but  always 
seeking  the  "  blue  flower  "  of  which  Novalis  tells,  whose  perfume 
he  perceived  in  boyhood,  mingling  with  that  of  the  pinks  and 
jasmine  in  his  fiather's  garden,  or  wafted  by  the  sea  breeze  over 
the  dreary  bogs. 

Master  George  was  the  joy  of  the  medical  school  he  joined. 
The  students  named  him,  instantly,  **  the  cherub,"  on  account  of 
his  yellow  hair  and  radiant  eyes  and,  also,  because  his  views  in 
general  were  not  angelic.  They  said,  "  Look  here,  he's  perfectly 
mad,  yon  know ! "  And  the  whimsical  freaks  in  which  his  eccen- 
tricity indulged  seemed  to  acknowledge  them  correct.  To-day  he 
gravely  collected  tracts ;  to-morrow  knockers.  This  week  he  studied 
chemistiy,  reduced  the  next  to  practice,  when  he  innocently 
smashed  a  flask  of  horrid  odour  where  it  produced  effect  on  all 
except  himself.  "  To  disinfect  the  place ;"  he  said,  in  explanation . 
"There  was  a  beastly  smell  before  !"  One  month  he  would  ap' 
pear  in  shiny  hats  and  "dreamy"  gloves,  faultlessly-cut  coats 
and  pointed  shoes ;  he  then  frequented  balls  and  concerts,  flower- 
shows,  *<  at  homes, "  and  knew  the  smartest  people  in  the  town. 

•Lane. 
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But  presently  he  voted  "  everything  a  bore,"  bestowed  the  shiny 
hat  npon  the  boot-black  at  the  comer,  and  gave  the  crossing- 
sweeper  all  his  dreamy  gloves  ;  donning  the  shabbiest  of  medical 
attire,  he  went  in  hard  for  beer,  tobacco,  music  halls  and  slang, 
and  practised  boxing  with  a  mattress  every  morning.  As  for  study 
— well,  he  managed  that  when  he  had  time. 

A  harum-scarum,  good-for-nothing  scamp,  you  say  ?  Not  at  all. 
Only  a  Will-o -the-Wisp.  He  was  gaining  knowledge  of  men  and 
morals,  experience  of  human  nature.  Others  might  forget  them- 
selves in  fun  or  dissipation,  he  never.  While  the  majority  of  those 
who  thought  they  knew  him  took  him  for  a  hair-brained  fool,  his 
laughing  eyes  observed,  his  memory  retained,  his  clear,  discerning 
faculties  put  two  and  two  together,  sifted  and  solved  the  men  who 
deemed  themselves  superior  to  him,  and  twined  them  round  his 
finger  at  his  will,  by  playing  on  their  vanity.  Whatever  he  heard 
or  read,  he  proved  either  false  or  true ;  he  took  nothing  on  trust. 
Without  seeming  to  deny  or  doubt  a  statement,  he  satisfied  him- 
self as  to  its  correctness  by-and-by.  His  own  accuracy  was 
remarkable.  As  time  went  on,  it  was  observed  that  Master  George, 
who  could  not  live  without  excitement,  to  whom  monotony  was 
unendurable,  exercised,  where  his  interest  was  aroused,  a  patient 
perseverance  in  pursuing  questions  to  their  final  issue,  that  was 
scarcely  short  of  genius.  But  curiosity  once  satisfied,  the  subject 
lost  its  charm  ;  it  was  thrown  aside  to  make  room  for  another. 

As  soon  as  he  had  taken  out  his  degree  as  doctor  of  medicine, 
which  he  did  with  great  distinction,  he  began  his  wanderings  over 
the  globe.  He  knocked  down  a  Pasha,  during  the  "  Bulgarian 
horrors,"  for  interfering  with  his  patients ;  he  shot  tigers  in  India, 
naturalized  in  Java,  ate  "  taro  roots  "  at  Taheiti,  played  *'  poker  " 
for  tobacco  plugs  in  Australia,  hunted  lions  in  Africa,  and  frater- 
nized, meanwhile,  with  Mazzini,  Bakunin,  and  Marx — seeking  the 
blue  flower  always,  and  in  vain. 

After  more  years  than  I  care  to  mention,  we  met  at  last  on  the 
Ponte  Vecchio  at  Florence.  He  had  not  changed  as  much  as  I. 
His  yellow  hair  was,  perhaps,  a  shade  darker,  his  eyes  a  little 
sadder,  but  his  mocking  smile  remained  as  bright  and  honest  as 
when  he  courted  Missie  from  the  hawthorn  tree,  and  his  sharp  wit 
still  was  robbed  of  half  its  sting  by  the  softness  of  his  well  remem- 
bered "  brogue."  He  was  on  his  way  then  to  China,  still  seeking 
the  blue  flower. 

I  heard  of  him  from  time  to  time,  through  mutual  acquaintance 
and  the  papers.  He  wrote  a  popular  romance,  contributed  some 
clever  articles  to  the  "  Quarterly,"  and  one  fine  day,  to  the  surprise 
of  all  the  world  but  me,  he  kissed  the  blarney-stone  and  became  **  a 
mimber  o'  parliamint ! "    And  then  he  married. 

This  winter  the  Fates  have  brought  us  together  again.  AUe  schone 
Sachen  sind  dreiy  say  the  Germans.  His  wife  is  with  him — a  hand- 
some, practical,  tender-hearted  woman — and  their  little  son,  who 
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sits  upon  my  knee  and  slyly  gives  me  heliotrope  "  that  holds  a 
secret ! "  We  two  steal  away  from  the  **  big  people "  in  the 
evenings  and,  cosily  hidden  in  a  comer  of  a  quiet  corridor,  tell 
one  another  stories,  till  that  horrid  '^  bed-time  "  breaks  our  Ute- 
Ortete  and  sends  me  back  to  seek  for  sense  in  small  talk.  But 
not  when  Master  Greorge  is  there.  Civilized  and  humanized  as 
he  has  become  under  the  wise  influence  of  his  better  half,  he 
carries  with  him  still  the  fresh,  brisk  atmosphere  of  his  Irish 
home.  In  spite  of  parliamentary  dignity,  in  spite  of  having,  as 
he  terms  it,  **put  on  flesh,"  his  humour  is  as  agile,  though  more 
kindly,  than  when  we  quarrelled  on  the  low  brown  hills  so  many, 
many  years  ago.  He  will  always  be  somewhat  of  a  Will-o'-the- 
Wisp. 

Yesterday  my  wee  boy-lover  asked  me,  suddenly,  across  the 
table  as  we  lingered  over  our  fruit,  "  what  the  blue  flower  meant. " 

Master  €reorge  glanced  at  me  roguishly  and  cast  down  his  eyes. 

**  Come  over  here,"  I  said,  "  and  I  will  tell  you." 

The  child  obeyed  and  clambered  into  my  lap. 

**  There  is  a  flower,"  I  began,with  my  arm  round  him, "  it  is  blue, 
and  in  the  centre  it  holds  a  dewdrop,  just  like  a  tear.  The  whole 
earth  is  filled  with  its  perfume ;  but  no  one  has  ever  seen  it.  Not 
every  one  can  smell  it ;  some  have  not  senses  fine  enough  except  in 
dreams.  But  whoever  can  perceive  it,  is  seized  with  a  great 
longing  to  possess  the  flower ;  he  can  never  rest  afterwards ;  he 
must  go  looking,  and  looking  for  it  all  his  life.  Sometimes  he 
forgets  it  for  awhile  and  is  happy ;  and  then,  perhaps,  when  he  is 
talking,  or  writing,  or  working,  a  whiflF  of  that  sweet,  vague  per- 
fume is  blown  across  his  face,  and  he  must  wander  off  again  in 
search  of  what  has  never  yet  been  found ;  and  look,  and  look,  and 
look  for  it  xmtil  he  dies." 

^  But  what  is  it  ?  "  asked  the  child  again. 

While  I  had  been  speaking,  Master  George  had  not  raised  his 
eyes  from  his  wife's  hand,  which  he  had  taken  and  was  playing 
with.  He  now  looked  up  into  her  face,  with  a  smile  of  affection 
and  gratitude,  as  bright  as  the  clear  shining  after  rain. 

**  Look  here,  Arthur,"  he  said,  touching  a  pansy  she  wore  near 
her  throat  and  pointing  to  one  in  his  button  hole,  "the  man  who 
wrote  that  knew  nothing  about  the  blue  flower  at  all.  It  has 
been  found  ;  mamma  has  it  and  she  gave  some  to  me  ever  so  long 
ago.    Some  people  call  it  heartsease  ! " 

"  There's  lots  of  it  in  the  garden  ! "  whispered  the  boy  to  me, 
putting  his  arms  round  my  neck.  "I'll  get  you  some  after 
dinner ;  nnd  you'll  wear  it.  Won't  you  ?  But  therell  be  no  tears 
in  what  I'll  give  you !     I'U  shake  them  all  out  first ! 

ELWTN  EEITH« 


A  TEAMP  m  NORTHUMBEELAND. 


BRIMFUL  of  enthusiasm  begot  by  a  fresh  perusal  of  that  never- 
dying  old  ballad, "  The  Battle  of  Otterburn,"  we  had  originally 
intended  to  make  Newcastle  the  starting  point  of  our  Northum- 
brian tramp,  and  to  follow  the  road  which  Sir  Henry  Percy  took 
in  the  year  1388,  on  his  way  to  recover  his  captured  pennon  from 
the  Douglas  who  lay  encamped  at  Otterbum,  passing  through 
Ponteland  (the  e  is  long,  if  you  please),  Belsay,  Longwhitton,  and 
Elsdon. 

But  the  counsel  of  an  antiquarian  and  enthusiastically  Northum- 
brian friend,  who,  a  few  days  previously,  had  made  the  pilgrimage 
along  the  Roman  Wall  with  us,  prevailed,  and  we  took  train  to 
Hexham,  whence  we  would  commence  an  eight  days'  circuit  of 
the  county. 

Quiet,  picturesque  Hexham,  once  the  seat  of  an  important 
tan-glove  and  hat  trade,  almost  deserves  a  paper  to  itself,  so  much 
is  there  in  and  about  it  to  interest  the  stranger ;  but  we  must 
pass  on,  and  leaving  the  town  by  the  coach-road,  built  in  1827  to 
relieve  the  Scotch  traffic  on  the  more  easterly  route,  strike  due 
north  in  the  direction  of  ChoUerford.  We  pass  sdong  Homers  Lane» 
a  corruption  of  Holkmarsh  Lane,  having  the  beautiful  North  Tyne 
river  on  our  right,  stopping  at  a  gate  to  examine  a  curious  old 
stone,  upon  which  is  carved  a  sword-blade,  probably  one  of  the 
boundaries  of  the  ancient  Hexham  Abbey  lands,  and  passing  the 
site  of  the  cottage  wherein  was  enacted  that  terrible  tragedy 
known  as  the  **  Murder  of  Joe  the  Quilter,**  cross  the  river  by  a 
suspension  bridge  and  are  at  Warden.  Here  there  is  a  church 
which  deserves  attention.  Like  Hexham  Abbey,  it  has  a  dis- 
proportionately long  transept;  its  tower  is  a  rare  instance  of 
pure  Saxon,  but  the  body  of  the  church  is  largely  built  of  Roman 
stones  from  the  Wall  not  tax  distant,  many  of  which  show  the 
mason  marks ;  some  of  the  windows  are  remarkable  as  being  of  the 
pattern  so  familiar  in  Ireland,  broader  at  the  base  than  at  the  top. 

From  Warden  we  follow  a  pleasant,  flower-girt  lane,  cross  the 
line  of  the  Roman  Wall  at  Chesters,  the  fine  seat  of  Mr.  Clayton, 
in  the  grounds  of  which  are  the  most  marvellous  Roman  remains 
in  Britain — the  ruins  of  the  City  of  Cilumum,  and  the  almost 
perfect  abutment  of  a  bridge  over  the  North  Tyne — and  halt  for 
our  mid-day  meal  at  the  pleasant  ChoUerford  Inn.  The  Roman 
remains  at  Cilumum  were  alluded  to  in  a  paper  upon  the 
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Koman  Wall,  in  the  **  Holiday  Number  "  of  this  magazine  for  1884 ; 
bnt  since  then  much  excavation  has  taken  place,  and  many 
objects  of  interest  have  been  unearthed,  amongst  them  being  the 
entire  western  gate  of  the  city,  a  very  perfect  bath  house,  and 
what  the  writer  believes,  from  the  human  remains  found  there,  to 
have  been  an  "  astrinum,"  or  place  for  burning  dead  bodies* 

From  ChoUerford,  where,  it  may  be  remembered,  Jock  o'  the 
Side  and  his  companions  cut  a  tree  down  to  make  scaling  ladders 
for  Newcastle  walls,  a  beautifully-situated  place,  much  resorted 
to  by  anglers  and  by  holiday  makers  from  the  "  canny  toon,"  we 
pass  through  the  village  of  Humshaugh,  and  by  a  field  path 
arrive  at  Haughton  Castle,  a  very  fine  specimen  of  an  old  Border 
fortress  adapted  to  modem  requirements,  beautifully  situated  on 
rising  ground  overlooking  the  river,  which  here  is  broad  and  swift, 
and  surrounded  by  fine  larch  and  pine  trees.  A  hundred  years 
ago  Haughton  Castle  was  a  mere  collection  of  ruins,  but  the 
extreme  thickness  of  the  walls,  and  their  extent  in  the  original 
portion,  still  testify  that  in  the  old  stirring  days  it  was  a  strong- 
hold of  great  importance. 

Close  by  the  river  are  the  remains  of  a  paper  mill,  whence  were 
issued  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Pitt,  in  1793,  forged  ossigTUits 
in  vast  numbers,  for  the  purpose  of  embarrassing  the  already 
sufficiently  embarrassed  French  National  Assembly. 

We  cross  the  river  by  a  primitive  ferry,  worked  by  means  of  a 
wire  rope  stretched  across,  pass  throufi^h  Barrasford,  and  strike 
over  hill  and  dale  in  the  direction  of  Swinburne.  Swinburne 
Castle,  prettily  situated  amidst  trees  which  grow  to  the  edge  of  a 
typical  Northumberland  bum,  is  a  desolate-looking  place,  which 
hsLS  changed  hands  many  times  since  the  waning  of  its  importance 
as  a  Border  fortress.  There  is  some  good  Jacobean  work  about 
the  domestic  offices,  but  otherwise  there  is  no  need  for  a  halt,  so 
we  go  on  until  we  reach  an  open  grass  space,  of  wliich  the  surface 
is  twisted  and  contorted  into  innumerable  mounds  and  circles. 
Here  there  stood  evidently  a  British  camp  and  village,  and, 
possibly,  from  the  proximity  of  Watling  Street,  a  Boman  fort. 
We  believe  that  no  excavations  of  any  extent  have  been  made 
here,  bnt  a  cursory  view  seems  to  point  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
place  of  simple  earth  masonry  was  employed  here,  and  we  heard 
that  the  Newcastle  antiquaries  intended  to  make  a  thorough 
exploration  of  the  ground. 

Here  we  join  the  western  branch  of  the  Watling  Street,  coming 
from  Corbridge  and  crossing  the  Wall  at  Portgate  on  the  old 
Newcastle  and  Carlisle  military  road,  and  here  we  embark  on  that 
wild,  desolate  region  which  may  most  aptly  be  termed  the  Cock- 
Pit  of  England ;  as  about  every  hill,  and  valley,  and  stream  linger 
tales  of  the  old  days,  when  Englishman  and  Scot  rarely  met  but 
to  exchange  blows. 

Watling  Street  goes  in  a  provokingly  straight  line  over  hill  and 
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dale  through  a  hilly  district  of  grass-land,  thinly  inhabited  except 
by  black-faced  sheep  and  sturdy  black  cattle,  until  we  reach 
Bedesdale.  Sedesdale  is  an  ugly  little  village  of  the  usual  North 
Country,  brown  brick,  and  slate  roof  type ;  noticeable  nowadays  as 
being  the  place  where  the  Armstrong  guns  built  at  Newcastle 
are  tested.  Here  are  the  remains  of  some  iron-works  and  quarries, 
the  latter  dating  from  Soman  times. 

We  are  now  in  Bedesdale,  in  old  days  the  very  wildest  part  of 
a  lawless  and  wild  country,  inhabited  by  people  whose  business 
it  was  to  "reive"  cattle  and  fight,  and  whose  pastimes  were 
drinking,  gambling,  and  cock-fighting.  Over  no  people  in 
England,  perhaps,  has  such  a  marvellous  change  been  brought 
about  in  so  short  a  time  ;  and  for  genuine  religious  devotion,  for 
hospitality,  for  honesty  and  frugality,  for  intelligence  and  sobriety, 
we,  during  many  years  of  tramping  in  different  parts  of  the  land, 
have  never  met  their  equals.  The  old  Bedesdale  clan  names 
still  exist^ — Halls,  Beeds,  Potts,  Hedleys,  and  Fletchers — and  to 
some  extent  old  customs  and  prejudices  linger;  but  for  aught 
else  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  such  lawless  blood  can  run  in  the 
veins  of  such  good,  exemplary  folk. 

We  descend  from  Bedesdale  village  until  we  get  to  Woodbum, 
another  ugly  village,  situated  on  the  Beedwater.  On  the  left  here 
are  the  grass-grown  remains  of  the  Boman  station  Habitancum, 
but  as  they  are  unexplored  they  call  for  no  remark. 

We  ascend  a  stiffish  hill,  descend,  and  after  crossing  two  bridges 
just  before  reaching  Troughend  Hall,  strike  off  to  the  right  into 
the  pretty  village  of  Otterburn. 

Troughend  is  famous  in  old  Border  minstrelsy  as  being  the 
seat  of  those  "  false  Halls  "  who  set  upon  Parcy  Beed,  as  told  in 
the  ballad  bearing  his  name,  beginning : 

*'  God  send  the  land  deliyerance 
Frue  every  reiviDg,  riding  Scot ! 
We'll  sane  hae  neither  cow  nor  ewe  : 
We'll  sune  hae  neither  staig  nor  stot.** 

The  story  is  a  pathetic  one,  and  tells  how  Parcy  Beed,  who  was 
at  feud  with  the  Crosiers  of  Liddesdale,  went  out  hunting  with 
Johnny,  Willy,  and  Tommy  Hall  of  Troughend ;  how  they  came 
in  sight  of  five  Crosiers  bent  on  revenge  for  the  hanging  by  Parcy 
of  one  of  their  clan,  and  how  the  "  false  Ha's,"  instead  of  sticking 
by  Parcy,  turned  against  him,  and  helped  in  his  murder ;  his  last 
words  being  addressed  to  a  poor  man  who  brought  him  drink : 

"  A  farewell  to  my  followers  a', 

And  a'  my  neighbours  gude  at  need  ; 
Bid  them  think  now  the  treacherous  Ha's 
Betrayed  the  life  o'  Parcy  Reed.*' 

The  Hall  family  still  live  at  Troughend,  one  of  the  innumerable 
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instances  in  these  parts  of  estates  being  unalienated  tlirongh 
long  yean. 

At  the  **  Murray  Arms  "  we  find  simple,  unpretending  accom- 
modation, very  welcome  after  our  long  tramp  of  23  miles.  Early  the 
next  morning  we  are  up  to  visit  the  scene  of  the  famous  fight. 
As  Englishmen  we  should  like  to  take  the  ballad  as  truth,  and 
believe  that  nine  thousand  Englishmen  comfortably  beat  forty 
thousand  Soots,  but  facts  are  stubborn  things,  and  we  know  very 
well  that  three  thousand  four  hundred  Scots  administered  a  very 
sound  drubbing  to  eight  thousand  four  hundred  Englishmen; 
that  Sir  James  Maxwell  took  Sir  Salph  Percy,  Lord  Montgomery 
todt  Sir  Henry,  and  that  every  English  knight  fell  except  Sir 
Matthew  Redman,  governor  of  Berwick,  who  fled  and  was  pursued 
and  taken  by  Lord  Lindsay. 

Of  the  scene  of  the  fight  little  can  be  distinguished.  It  took 
place  on  the  ground  behind  the  village,  as  far  as  the  school  house 
beyond  the  plantation,  wherein  stands  the  pillar  marking  where 
I>ougla8  felL  Traces  of  the  Scottish  camp  are  said  to  be  visible 
near  the  Crreenchester  farm,  but  the  mounds  are  Soman,  and 
although  the  Soots  probably  made  use  of  the  works,  they  have  no 
direct  connection  with  the  Battle  of  Otterbum.  On  the  site  of 
the  modem  Otterbum  Hall,  where  stood  a  castle,  was  probably 
the  heat  of  the  battle. 

We  cannot  help  indulging  in  a  little  reverie  as  we  stand  by  the 
wetther-beaten  pillar  which  marks  where  the  Douglas  fell,  the 
^nd  fircmi  the  moorlands  moaning  through  the  pines,  the  rain 
plashing  into  the  deep  grass,  and  try  to  associate  the  peaceful 
scene  aroand  us  with  that  moonlight  slaughter  on  Saint  Oswald's 
Dty  five  hundred  years  ago.  There  is  as  much  Scottish  as  English 
bkNMl  in  the  inhabitants  of  these  parts,  and  although  at  the 
annual  Border  games  held  in  every  town,  a  little  of  the  old 
national  rivalry  may  be  manifest  in  the  wrestling  and  weight- 
potting  contests,  the  mutual  feeling  is  now  of  the  most  cordial 
friend^p ;  the  language  spoken  on  either  side  of  the  Cheviots  is 
identical,  and  Scottish  names  abound  on  the  shop-fronts  of  the 
Muthem  side  of  the  Border. 

We  continue  along  the  coach-road  in  a  north-westerly 
direction,  passing  Shittleheugh  Peel  Tower  on  our  right,  the 
Watling  Street  approaching  us  on  the  left.  Just  before  reaching 
a  fiunous  anglers'  inn  called  the  '^  Bedesdale  Arms,"  the  old  road 
€n)s«es  the  river  and  runs  with  us  as  far  as  the  church.  We  go  on 
to  the  first  house  of  Rochester  Village — a  school  built  largely  of 
Boman  stones — ^and,  quitting  the  main  road,  follow  a  very  rough, 
■tony  track  to  the  right,* which  in  ten  minutes  leads  us  through 
^be  eouth  gate  of  the  Soman  station  of  Bremenium,  now  known 
^  High  BMheater,  the  massive  stone  work  of  which  is  still  in  fair 
condition. 

Bremenium  was  considered  the  strongest  fortress  in  the  North, 
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and  when  we  regard  its  position  on  a  compact  little  hill  com- 
manding the  pass  of  the  Eedesdale,  and  read  that  it  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  stone  wall  seven  feet  thick,  beyond  which  was  a 
ditch  and  a  triple  line  of  ramparts,  we  can  realize  that  half-naked 
barbarians  must  have  found  it  a  sufficiently  hard  nut  to  crack. 

The  western  gate  is  still  in  excellent  preservation,  and  the 
northern  and  western  walls  are  tolerably  perfect  when  we  re- 
member that  eighteen  hundred  years  have  passed  since  their 
erection.  On  the  camp  itself — for  many  years  known  as  the 
Gallows  Field  from  its  having  been  the  place  of  public  execution 
— ^are  two  Peel  Towers  built  of  Roman  stones,  but  within  the  last 
few  years  their  old  features  have  disappeared  and  they  are  now 
common-place  byres.  From  the  fact  that  the  angles  of  the  camp 
are  rounded  it  would  appear  that  Danes  and  Saxons  used  it  as  a 
fortress  after  the  departure  of  the  Bomans.  A  mile  to  the  east  is 
a  Soman  cemetery,  but  with  the  exception  of  three  "  cippi''  and 
pieces  of  pottery,  nothing  of  special  interest  has  been  found  there. 
To  the  west  we  can  trace  Watling  Street  crossing  the  hills  in  the 
direction  of  Jedburgh  in  Scotland. 

From  Bremenium  we  strike  north-east  on  to  the  fells.  We 
must  steer  for  the  Crow  stone,  our  only  guide  being  a  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable track  running  between  two  low  walls  of  turf  and  known 
as  the  ancient  cattle  drove  track.  This  we  very  soon  lose,  and  are 
in  solitude  as  complete  as  can  be  desired  by  the  most  cynical  of 
anchorites.  Not  a  human  habitation  is  visible:  nothing  but 
heather-clad  hills  upon  which  graze  flocks  of  sheep,  broken  here 
and  there  by  a  lichen-covered  rock,  or  cut  by  tiny  burns  of  dark 
brown  water.  The  curlews  and  peewits  circle  above  us,  uttering 
their  plaintive  cries,  and  the  fresh,  sweet  wind  comes  full  in  our 
faces  across  miles  of  moorland,  puttinc;  new  strength  into  our 
limbs,  and  explaining  to  us  the  remarkable  longevity  of  the  Border 
folk. 

At  length  we  are  utterly  adrift,  and  blame  ourselves  in  no  gentle 
terms  for  having  pooh-poohed  the  advice  given  us  before  st€al- 
ing  to  take  a  compass ;  but  a  solitary  farm  is  in  sight,  and  we 
make  straight  for  it.  A  large  family  of  yellow -haired,  bare-footed 
youngsters  regard  us  in  silent  wonder  as  we  enter,  and  the  good 
woman  who  gives  us  a  huge  basin  of  milk,  tells  us  that  it  is 
exactly  three  weeks  since  a  stranger  crossed  her  threshold.  Of 
payment  she  will  have  none,  but  the  bairns  pocket  pennies 
gleefully,  and  after  trying  to  understand  and  to  make  ourselves 
understood  upon  general  topics,  we  are  shown  the  track  way  to  be 
followed  and  push  on. 

An  hour's  good  walking  brings  us  down  into  the  valley  of  the 
Coquet,  to  our  mind  most  beautiful  of  Northumbrian  rivers.  We 
cross  the  river  at  Saint  Michael's,  and  are  glad  enough  to  turn 
into  the  Rose  and  Thistle  Inn,  at  the  primitive  out-of-the-way 
little  village  of  Alwinton — pronounced  Allington. 
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After  an  excellent  lunch,  served  in  a  cleanly,  simple  style,  we 
inspect  the  church,  of  which  a  curious  feature  is  the  separation  of 
the  nave  from  the  chancel  by  a  high  flight  of  steps,  and  start  for 
Glanton,  that  being  the  only  place  in  the  neighbourhood  where  we 
are  likely  to  procure  a  bed.  The  country  now  assumes  that  highly- 
cultivated,  pastoral  character  which  in  Northumberland  of  all 
coanties,  in  our  own  southron  ignorance  we  least  expected  to  find. 

Aluham  was  once  an  important  place,  we  are  told,  but  assuredly 
not  a  vestige  of  that  importance  now  remains.  By  shaded  lanes  we 
reach  Esslington  Park,  a  beautiful  demesne  abounding  in  magni- 
ficent timber  and  antlered  deer,  through  which  we  pass.  Earl 
Ravensworth's  house,  a  fine  specimen  of  the  English  stately  home, 
lies  to  the  left,  and  we  emerge  close  by  Crawley  Tower,  an  old  Peel 
house,  certainly  built  of  Koman  stones,  and  said  to  stand  on  the 
site  of  the  station  Alauna  Amnis.  Finally,  as  the  shades  of  night 
gather  fast  around  us,  we  reach  Glanton,  by  no  means  sorry  to 
find  an  excellent  stopping  place  at  the  "  Queen's  Head,"  after  rather 
a  hard  walk  of  twenty-six  miles.  The  rain  is  pelting  down  when 
we  resume  our  journey  the  next  morning,  so  that  the  roads,  which 
in  the  best  weather  are  almost  the  worst  in  England,  are  almost 
impracticable  for  any  but  pedestrians.  We  are  now  in  a  pictur- 
esque, thinly-inhabited  neighbourhood,  which,  from  the  innumer- 
able traces  of  British  camps  and  dwellings  and  roads  about  the 
hills,  must  in  pre-historic  days  have  been  comparatively  popu- 
lous, and  which  is  a  veritable  happy  hunting  ground  for  the  lover 
of  fairy  lore  and  supernatural  legends.  Not  that  the  people  are 
in  the  smallest  degree  superstitious,  for  civilization  and  education 
seem  to  have  knocked  all  the  poetry  and  imagination  out  of  them, 
and  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  matter-of-fact,  prosaic  indi- 
vidual than  the  average  Northumbrian. 

We  direct  our  steps  almost  due  north,  having  Fawdon  Hill,  the 
very  head  centre  of  fairyland,  the  abode  of  the  Fairy  Queen,  on 
our  left,  and  the  Roman  road  known  as  the  Devil's  Causeway  on 
our  right. 

Alas !  for  the  poetry  and  romance  of  this  country,  the  new  railway 
between  Bothbury  and  Coldstream  is  fast  approaching  completion, 
and  the  rough  North  Country  **  tripper  "  will  be  let  loose  into  a 
district  hitherto  known  only  to  the  sportsman,  the  artist,  and  the 
antiquary. 

We  pass  through  Powbum,  pretty  country  very  highly  farmed 
on  either  side  of  us,  and  at  a  couple  of  miles'  distance  are  on 
Hedgeley  Moor,  where  the  Yorkists  routed  Queen  Margaret  in 
1464,  and  which  still  retains  its  old  wild  features.  Here  we  turn 
aside  through  a  cottage  garden  to  visit  Percy's  Cross,  an  ancient 
pillar  carved  with  the  famous  silver  crescent,  erected  to  Sir  Balph 
Percy,  slain  here  by  Lord  Montacute.  Further  on  the  road,  on 
the  left  hand,  are  two  huge  stones,  some  forty  feet  apart,  which 
mark  Percy^s  Leap — a  measurement  which  seems  to  prove  that. 
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in  spite  of  the  evidence  of  armour,  there  most  have  been  giants 
in  those  days. 

.  There  is  little  to  note  for  some  miles  along  this  road,  until  we 
reach  a  group  of  cottages  on  the  left  hand,  about  a  mile  beyond 
Lilbume  Tower,  the  residence  of  the  famous  Northumbrian  Col- 
lingwoods,  known  as  Wooler  Haugh  Head.  One  of  these  cottages 
is  a  humble  inn  and  post  office  and  general  shop  rolled  into  one ; 
but  in  the  coaching  days  the  whole  block  was  a  hostelry  of  some 
fame.  Here,  it  is  said,  the  Duke  of  Surrey  slept  on  his  way  to 
Flodden  Field;  but,  be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  historic  that  the 
English  army  encamped  on  the  hills  close  by  on  the  day  before 
the  battle. 

A  few  miles  away  is  fioddem  Hall,  one  of  the  few  properties  in 
the  kingdom  which  have  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  same 
family  since  before  the  Conquest. 

Another  mile  brings  us  into  Wooler,  the  old  road  being  carried 
over  the  new  railway  by  a  long  bridge.  The  approach  to  Wooler 
is  highly  picturesque,  Wooler  itself  is  ugly  and  uninteresting 
in  the  extreme,  but  Wooler  was  once  a  town  of  no  little  im- 
portance. The  annual  games  had  just  been  finished  when  we 
arrived,  so  that  there  was  no  work  being  done,  and  the  inns  were 
crowded  with  big,  stalwart  natives,  discussing  the  merits  of  the 
various  &lls  practised  by  the  wrestlers.  In  Wooler,  as  in  most  of 
these  old-world  towns,  every  one  seems  to  be  related  to  every  one 
else,  intense  clannishness,  local  patriotism,  and  jealousy  of  out- 
siders exist,  so  that  the  stranger  should  be  exceedingly  careitil  in 
his  remarks  and  opinions. 

Outside  Wooler  rises  Homildon  or  Humbledon  Heugh,  fiEunoos 
as  the  place  where  Archibald  Douglas,  burning  to  avenge  the 
defeat  of  Hepburn,  after  plundering  as  &r  as  Newcastle  with 
eleven  thousand  men,  was,  on  Holy  fiood  day,  1402,  beaten  and 
taken  prisoner  by  Northumberland  and  Hotspur.  The  view  firom 
the  hill  top,  and  some  ancient  earthworks  thereon,  repay  an  ascent. 
Close  by  is  the  hill  known  as  Teavering  Bell,  where  in  1414 
Umfraville  with  a  vastly  inferior  force  defeated  the  Scots,  and 
which  is  the  traditional  site  of  the  Northumbrian  palace  of 
Adgebrin. 

Near  the  Black  Bull  Inn,  in  a  field  on  the  right  hand,  is  a  huge 
stone  called  variously,  "  The  Gathering  Stone."  "  The  Standing 
Stone,"  or  "  The  Bendor  Stone,"  probably  a  Druidic  monument. 

Between  here  and  Millfield  there  is  nothing  of  interest  except 
the  fine  mountain  view  on  either  hand.  It  was  along  this  plain 
that  the  English  army  advanced  towards  Flodden,  and  at  Millfield 
took  place  the  combat  in  which  Sir  William  Buhner  defeated  Lord 
Home,  and  which  is  celebrated  in  the  ballad.  ^^  The  111  Bode  of 
Flodden." 

The  road  now  took  us  through  a  beautiful  country  past  Flodden 
Field,  but  as  an  exploration  would  occupy  some  time,  and  as  the 
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day  was  late  we  elected  to  push  on  at  once  to  our  sleeping  quarters, 
the  "  Blue  Bell "  at  Pallinsbum.  It  is  well  to  know  where  the  good 
inns  lie  in  this  thinly-peopled  district,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say 
too  much  in  praise  of  the  modest,  clean,  thoroughly  rural  Pallins- 
bum Inn,  or  to  speak  too  highly  of  the  attention  and  civility  of 
Mr.  Young,  the  landlord.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  there 
is  but  one  guest  chamber  at  the  inn,  so  that  notice  of  arrival 
should  be  given,  if  possible,  a  day  or  so  beforehand. 

We  expressed  our  wish  to  see  Flodden  Field  that  evening;  it 
is  light  in  these  northern  latitudes  until  nine  at  night  during  the 
summer  months,  so  Mr.  Young  put  his  white  pony  Yankee  into  his 
trap  and  drove  us  over  to  the  farm  of  Mr.  Dodds,  who  lives  on  the 
field.  A  genuine  North  Country  welcome  was  given  us  by  this 
typical  Northumbrian  fjEumer,  and  we  proceeded  over  two  or  three 
fields,  passed  up  a  long  avenue  of  pines,  and  plunged  into  the 
thickets  of  Flodden  Hill — ^velvety  turf  under  our  feet,  fern  brake 
swarming  with  rabbits  around  us,  and  shaded  by  magnificent  trees 
which  have  grown  since  the  battle.  On  the  summit  can  be  traced 
the  works  of  the  Scottish  batteries — of  which  the  guns  being 
placed  too  high  were  useless,  and  seven  of  which,  known  as  the 
**  Seven  Sisters,"  were  captured. 

Deep  in  the  recesses  of  the  thicket  is  Sybil's  Well,  a  palpably 
modem  erection,  but  most  picturesque.  G-etting  clear  of  the  plan- 
tation we  stand  on  high  ground,  giving  a  splendid  view  of  the 
battle  field.  Close  by  us  is  the  clump  of  pine  trees  known  as  the 
**  King's  Seat,"  whence  King  James  watched  the  English  emerge 
from  Baremoor  Wood  and  march  up  Brankston  Hill.  To  our 
light — on  the  south,  that  is — ^rise  the  Cheviots,  the  Cheviot  itself 
standing  out  prominently.  Below  us  lies  Flodden  ViUage ;  on 
our  left  hand  the  rude  column  called  ^'  The  King's  Stone,"  where, 
it  is  said,  stood 

*'  The  Soottish  cirele  deep 
That  fought  around  their  king;  " 

and  looking  eastward  the  eye  wanders  over  a  peerless  panorama 
of  hill  and  dale,  dark  wood  and  sun^lit  field,  dotted  here  and  there 
by  a  historic  castle,  such  as  Ford  and  Hume,  or  by  tiny  villages, 
the  slug^h  Till  winding  about  like  a  silver  ribbon. 

Very  tew  relics  of  the  battle  have  been  unearthed;  indeed, 
the  tsLce  of  the  country  has  so  changed  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  picture  the  scene  as  it  was  presented  to  the  English  and  Scottish 
warriors  three  hundred  and  seventy  years  ago. 

We  were  up  early  the  next  morning  for  a  swim  in  the  deep 
placid  waters  of  the  Till,  after  which  we  shaped  our  course  through 
Crookham  Village  to  Foid  Castle,  the  seat  of  Lady  Waterford.  After 
a  while  the  inspection  of  castles  and  show-houses  becomes  a 
monotonous  proceeding;  but  no  one  should  penetrate  as  far  as 
Flodden  without  visiting  Ford  Castle.  Itself  a  fine  specimen  of 
an  old  Border  castle  adapted  to  modem  uses,  a  handsome  grey 
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turreted  and  battlemented  pile  standing  in  the  midst  of  charmingy 
carefully-tended  gardens,  full  of  fine  old  tapestry,  old  wood* work 
and  old  pictures,  its  chief  attraction  is  its  association  with  the 
luckless  James  the  Fourth  of  Scotland,  who  fell  at  Flodden.  The 
room  in  which  he  slept  in  the  tower  bearing  his  name  is  still 
retained  in  its  original  state :  there  is  the  canopied  bedstead,  the 
curiously-carved  cabinet,  the  original  tapestry  on  the  walls,  with 
interesting  later  additions  in  the  shape  of  two  fine  old  chairs,  dated 
respectively  1638  and  1651,  and  the  quaintest  of  old  gilded  looking- 
glasses.  An  inscription  over  the  mantelpiece  sets  forth  how 
"  King  James  the  Fourth  of  Scotland  slept  in  this  room  on  Sep- 
tember 5th,  1513." 

During  the  restoration  of  the  castle  a  secret  staircase  built  in 
the  thickness  of  the  walls  was  discovered  connecting  the  monarch's 
room  with  that  below,  which  was  occupied  by  Lady  Heron,  from 
whom  probably  the  Earl  of  Surrey  gained  that  information  con- 
cerning the  disposition  of  the  Scottish  forces  which  prompted 
him  to  make  the  strategical  move  round  by  Twizel  Bridge  which 
proved  so  fatal  to  Scotland.  From  Ford  Castle,  too,  it  is  said  that 
Surrey  sent  James  the  challenge  to  decide  the  day  by  single 
combat. 

Leaving  Ford  we  proceed  due  north,  through  the  village  of 
Ford  Forge  to  Etal.  Here,  are  the  remains  of  a  fine  old  castle, 
taken  by  James  on  his  road  to  Flodden,  in  front  of  which  are 
posted  two  cannon,  recovered  from  the  ^^  Boyal  George; "  a  typical 
English  manor  house,  and  a  pretty  little  village  of  rose-embowered 
cottages.  . 

We  pass  on  through  rather  an  uninteresting  country  by  the 
ruined  Peel  Tower  of  Duddoe  and  the  hideous  village  of  Grrindon 
until  we  reach  Norham. 

The  interest  of  Norham  is  of  course  centred  in  the  ruins  of  the 
magnificent  old  castle  standing  on  a  lofty  tree-girt  eminence,  the 
famous  Tweed  running  below,  and  the  fair  expanse  of  Scotland 
stretching  away  in  front.  The  keep  of  the  castle  still  stands 
sturdily  cdoffc,  but  of  the  vast  extent  of  the  precincts  only  an  idea 
can  be  formed  by  following  the  ^rass-ffrown  mounds  and  the 
shattered  walls.  A  very  goc^  sketch  is  obtainable  from  a  ruined 
gateway  on  the  town  side,  through  which  the  keep  and  the  waUs 
are  seen  to  perfection.  At  the  caretaker's  lodge  are  some  huge 
stone  cannon  balls  hurled  at  the  castle  during  the  siege  before 
Flodden  by  James  the  Fourth. 

After  lunch  we  cross  the  Tweed  by  a  temporary  bridge  and  are 
in  the  Land-o'- Cakes.  By  &r  the  prettier  as  well  as  the  short^er 
road  to  Berwick  is  along  the  Tweed  on  the  English  side,  but  we 
do  not  like  to  be  so  near  Scotland  without  entering  it,  so  we 
choose  the  northern  road  by  the  pretty  church  and  viUage  of 
Ladykirk. 

Directly  we  cross  the  Border  we  are  forced  to  admit  that  from  a 
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pedestrian  point  of  view  matters  are  improved,  for  the  roads  are 
splendid  and  we  meet  with  an  accommodation  to  which  we  have 
been  strangers  since  leaving  Hexham — a  multitude  of  dearly- 
painted  finger-posts. 

Four  miles  from  Berwick  we  cross  the  lane  which,  running  from 
the  Tweed  to  the  sea,  marks  the  line  dividing  the  Borough  of 
Berwick  from  Scotland,  and  known  as  the  March.  Just  before 
entering  Berwick  we  see  on  our  left  Halidon  Hill,  where  on  July  1 9th, 
1333,  the  Regent  Archibald  Douglas  met  with  a  terrible  defeat 
at  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  the  place  where  Douglas  fell  with 
fourteen  thousand  of  his  men  is  still  known  as  the  Douglas  Dyke. 

Berwick,  in  spite  of  its  historical  associations,  disappointed  us 
much ;  but  perhaps  we  were  a  little  soured  at  the  payment  of  an 
extortionate  bill  at  an  inn  which  had  been  recommended  to  us  as 
being  quiet  and  moderate  and  which  we  found  to  be  in  every  way 
the  reverse.  Of  old  Berwick  nothing  remains  but  the  walls  and 
an  old  beacon  tower  near  the  station,  whilst  the  huge  railway 
viaduct  has  utterly  spoiled  the  picturesque  view  of  the  old  town 
which  changed  hands  thirteen  times  in  three  centuries. 

We  now  commence  our  return  journey  south,  pass  through 
Spittal,  now  a  mass  of  factories,  once  fsunous  as  a  smuggling  place 
whereat  cargoes  landed  from  the  Dutch  boats  were  transported 
in  innocent-looking  carts  to  Lamberton,  Mordington  and  Paxton 
tolls— depots  standing  just  on  the  March  boundary — and  whiskey 
contained  in  bladders  helped  to  distend  the  already  ample  skirta 
of  Spittal  fishwives. 

The  road,  straight  and  uninteresting,  runs  past  Scremerston 
CJolliery,  makes  a  sharp  turn  to  the  left  by  the  imposinc;  gates  of 
Hagfferston  Hall,  and  so  on  to  the  turning  down  to  Beal  Station, 
which  we  take,  and  eventually  find  ourselves  on  the  searshore. 
Having  ascertained  beforehand  the  state  of  the  tide — a  very 
necessary  precaution — we  strip  ofiF  boots  and  stockings,  and, 
keeping  by  the  line  of  posts,  wade  across  the  two  miles  and  a  half 
of  sand  to  Holy  Island,  glad  enough  to  obtain  a  temporary 
respite  fit>m  the  swarms  of  flies  which  have  been  irritating  us 
all  the  way  from  Berwick. 

We  have  ample  occupation  here  during  the  five  hours  which  must 
pass  ere  the  tide  will  allow  us  to  msike  the  return  journey.  First  and 
foremost,  of  course,  is  the  £Eunous  Abbey  church,  of  which  no  finer 
description  can  be  given  than  that  in  the  tenth  verse  of  the 
second  canto  of  *^  Marmion ; "  that  venerable,  storm-beaten  pile, 
where  the  sturdy  Saxon  column  and  the  round-headed  arch  are  side 
by  side  with  the  more  delicate  Pointed  work  of  a  later  date,  the 
nave  a  small  edition  of  Durham  and  probably  an  emanation  from  the 
same  master  mind,  and  remarkable  for  the  graceful  solitary  arch 
connecting  the  building  diagonally,  the  survivor  of  two  which  once 
supported  the  central  tower.  The  ruins  are  in  good  preservation, 
and,  after  many  years  of  damage  and  neglect  by  storm  and  the 
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hands  of  man,  aie  carefully  tended,  the  accumulation  of  sand 
which  once  threatened  to  fill  up  the  building  having  been  cleared 
away,  and  the  place  put  under  proper  custody.  Of  the  original 
extent  of  the  buildings,  the  Priory  itself  and  the  extensive  offices 
which  invariably  grew  around  priories,  but  a  guess  can  be  made,  as 
so  many  cartloads  of  stones  have  been  used  for  building  purposes. 
The  little  church  close  by,  built  of  Abbey  stones,  is  curious,  and 
from  the  effect  of  wind  and  weather  looks  more  ancient  than  it 
really  is.  In  the  churchyard  are  some  curious  old  graves  and 
inscriptions,  one  of  the  latter,  to  the  memory  of  George  Bum, 
corporal  of  the  mounted  coastguard,  recalling  the  stirring  old 
days  of  the  smugglers. 

Fishing  is  the  sole  industry  of  this  tree-less  island;  the  in- 
habitants are  a  fine,  healthy  race,  famous  for  their  bravery  and 
nautical  skill,  there  being  few  more  brilliant  records  of  quiet,  un- 
obtrusive heroism  than  those  of  the  two  life-boats  here  stationed. 
The  ^^  Northumberland  Arms^  is  an  exceedingly  moderate  and  com- 
fortable inn,  and  on  the  day  of  our  arrival  the  landlady  was  in  great 
excitement,  as  she  had  been  entertaining  the  Trinity  Brethren, 
who  had  just  come  on  their  annual  tour  of  inspection.  We  pay  a 
short  visit  to  the  old  castle,  and  start  on  our  return  journey  in 
spite  of  warnings  that  we  are  too  early ;  the  right  punishment  for 
our  self-sufficiency  being  that  at  about  a  hun<&ed  yards  from  the 
mainland  we  got  into  deep  water,  which  necessitated  the  addition 
of  our  knickerbockers  to  our  other  doffed  articles  of  clothing. 

Instead  of  returning  this  way,  we  should  recommend  explorers 
proceeding  south  to  hire  a  boat,  and  by  way  of  the  interesting 
Fame  Islands,  go  straight  to  Bamborough. 

The  road  to  Selford  runs  quite  straight  on  a  ridge  overlooking 
the  sea,  and  being  a  high  road  is  infested  with  tramps.  In  an 
hour  and  a  half  s  time  we  pass  the  post  informing  us  that  we  are 
seventy  miles  from  Edinburgh,  descend  a  steep  hill  into  Belford 
Town,  and  in  obedience  to  recommendation,  turn  into  the  fine  old 
Blue  Bell  Inn. 

Here  the  «  Wellington,'*  *'  Highflyer,"  and  "  Red  Rover  "coaches 
changed  horses :  every  room  in  the  house  seems  redolent  with 
the  departed  life  of  those  old  days.  We  are  the  solitary  guests 
to  feed  in  the  big  coffee-room,  with  the  carved  mantelpiece  and 
the  dim  hunting  pictures ;  and  occupy  enormous  rooms  approached 
by  a  dark,  gusty  passage,  along  which  our  footsteps  sound  almost 
weirdly.  We  are  not  driven  to  l«d,  however,  for  lack  of  amusement, 
as  an  enterprising  gentleman  from  the  Mile  End  Road  has  a 
shooting  gallery  in  the  open  space  opposite  the  inn,  and  a 
wizened  old  farmer  trolls  forth  untranslatable  Korthumbrian 
songs  in  the  parlour  until  closing  time. 

Next  morning  we  retrace  our  steps  up  the  hill,  tum  sharp  down 
to  the  right  by  the  wall  of  Belford  Park,  and  are  on  the  road  to 
Bamborough.     After  five  miles  of  uninteresting  walking  we  get 
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to  the  cbiirchjraidy  into  which,  of  course,  we  go,  to  visit  the  tomb 
of  the  immortal  Grace  Darling,  a  simple,  unpretending  monument 
connsting  of  the  recumbent  figure  of  the  heroine,  an  oar  by  her 
aide,  her  hands  clasped  on  her  breast,  under  a  graceful  canopy. 
Aioand  her  are  the  humble,  wind-swept  graves  of  the  villagers, 
and  to  her  left  stretches  the  blue  sea  with  the  Fame  Islands  glit- 
tering in  the  sunahine.  The  grey,  old,  flat-roofed  church  is  well 
worthy  of  a  visit  for  its  crypt,  its  interesting  monuments,  and  the 
original  storm-beaten  monument  of  Grace  Darling,  of  which  the 
present  one  is  a  &csimile. 

Bamboroogh  Village  is  an  exception  to  the  ordinary  run  of 
Northumbrian  villages,  as  it  is  really  picturesque,  being  built 
arcmnd  a  plantation  of  trees  and  consisting  of  old-world  houses. 
The  Castle,  exteriorly  magnificent,  hardly  repays  detailed  in- 
apeetion^  as  it  has  been  completely  modernized,  and  is  used  as  a 
school  for  orphans  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  Nathaniel  Grewe, 
ffiahop  of  Durham,  into  whose  possession  it  came  in  1715.  As, 
hovreTer*  its  exterior  features  are  unaltered,  one  can  form  a  perfect 
notion  of  the  appearance  of  these  gigantic  feudal  strongholds, 
which  elsewhere  have  either  disappeared  or  are  in  ruins. 

We  follow  the  road  by  the  coast,  an  utterly  desolate,  uninterest- 
ing and  foot-maiming  road,  passing  through  the  collections  of  huts 
dignified  by  the  appellations  of  Swinhoe  and  Tuggall  Villages, 
leaving  North  Sunderland  on  our  left,  and  thankfully  arrive  at 
Embleton  for  lunch.  Here  is  a  very  interesting  church  with  a 
battlonented  tower,  and  a  fine  old  vicarage,  which  was  once 
evidently  a  Border  fortress,  surrounded  by  trees,  and  forming  a 
good  sketch.  A  rough  coast  road  takes  us  to  what  remains  of 
omee  splendid  Dunstanburgh  Castle. 

Here  is  utter  solitude,  but  not  silence,  for  in  the  calmest  weather 
the  North  Sea  dashes  against  the  black  perpendicular  cliffs,  upon 
the  rery  brink  of  whidi  the  castle  is  built,  with  a  sullen  roar 
that  never  ceases.  From  the  remains  yet  extant — ^the  huge  walls 
on  the  south  and  west,  the  gigantic  semicircular  bastions  which 
Ipiarded  the  entrance,  and  the  two  towers  named  after  Queen 
Afaigaret  and  lilbume,  the  whole  inclosing  about  nine  acres — 
Danstanhnrgh  must  have  been  well-nigh  impregnable.  Indeed, 
it  wasprobwly  of  greater  extent  than  now  appears,  as  on  promon- 
tories of  buMi  spared  by  the  rage  of  the  sea  are  ruins,  and  the  sea- 
umll  stops  short  at  a  chasm  which  is  evidently  of  more  recent 
formation. 

Below  Queen  Marsaret's  Tower  is  the  chasm  known  as  the 
Ramble  Cham,  a  frightful  abyss  sixty  yards  long  and  forty  feet 
deep,  into  which  the  sea  rushes  with  the  roar  of  thunder,  and 
sends  its  spny  for  and  wide.  Here,  too,  is  laid  the  scene  of  the 
weiiti  ballad  by  Matthew  Gregory  Lewis,  of  ^  Sir  Guy  the  Seeker," 
and  no  fitter  spot  for  ghostly  legend  could  be  chosen  than  Dun- 
sUsburgh  when  seen  as  we  saw  it — under  an  angry  sky,  the  wind 
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howling  and  screaming,  Kumble  Churn  roarings  and  the  black 
rocks  on  the  shore  almost  invisible  for  the  sheets  of  spray. 

By  a  coastguard  path  we  reach  the  rather  picturesque  fishing 
village  of  Craster — a  favourite  resort  of  Newcastle  artists  during 
the  summer  months,  and  remarkable  for  its  fine  stalwart  people. 
From  Craster  we  turn  inland,  pass  Craster  Tower,  an  old  Border 
Peel,  having  Dunstan,  the  birthplace  of  Duns  Scotus,  "  the  most 
subtle  doctor,"  on  our  right;  cross  the  railway  at  Little  Mill 
Station,  and,  passing  through  beautiful  country,  every  inch  of 
which  is  cultivated,  and  villages  which  wear  an  air  of  substantial 
prosperity,  much  at  variance  with  the  groans  about  agricultural 
depression  which  we  hear  everywhere,  arrive  at  Alnwick.  Of 
Alnwick,  our  halting  place  for  this,  the  sixth  night  of  our  tramp, 
so  much  has  been  written  that  to  say  anything  would  be  merely 
to  tread  in  well-worn  footsteps.  We  put  up  at  the  "  Nag's  Head," 
an  old-feshioned  hostelry  close  by  the  market  place ;  and,  thanks 
to  the  presence  of  the  Northumberland  Militia,  out  for  their 
annual  training,  we  had  about  as  lively  a  Saturday  night  as  we 
could  recall ;  the  uproar,  the  shouting,  the  fighting  being  kept 
up  with  a  vigour  worthy  of  a  better  cause  until  well  into  Sunday. 
They  were  a  sturdy,  well-built  lot,  these  warriors,  but  not  a  bit 
superior  to  our  south  countrymen,  and  certainly  a  much  uglier 
crowd,  and  for  what  of  the  lingo  they  spoke  we  could  understand 
they  might  have  been  foreigners. 

From  Alnwick  we  started  early  the  next  morning  for  Warkworth 
and  Bothbury.  The  road  leads  up  and  down  some  stiffish  hills  for 
a  couple  of  miles  towards  the  coast,  but  instead  of  following  it  on 
to  Alnmouth,  which  is  being  resuscitated  after  long  obscurity,  as 
a  holiday  resort,  we  strike  through  Lesbury  and  soon  come  within 
sight  of  Warkworth  Towers.  All  this  coast  used  to  be  a  veritable 
hotbed  of  smugglers.  Boulmer  in  particular  was  famous,  and 
there  are  old  fellows  who  can  talk  for  hours  about  the  exploits  of 
Buthor  Grahamslaw,  Jock  Melvin,  Wull  Balmer,  WuU  Faa,  of 
Kirkyetholm,  and  Laird  Cranstoun,  and  other  desperadoes  from 
Boxburghshire  as  well  as  from  Bamborough,  Glendale  and  Coquet- 
dale,  and  who  still  guffaw  at  the  manner  in  which  Alley  Geggie 
and  Bob  Purvis  cheated  the  red-coats. 

We  arrive  at  Warkworth  just  as  the  country  folk  are  arriving 
from  distant  parts  in  large  vans  for  the  purpose  of  going  to  church 
— a  thoroughly  primitive  proceeding  characteristic  of  this  old- 
world  region. 

Of  all  the  castles  in  this  country  of  castles  perhaps  none  are 
more  picturesquely  and  grandly  situated  than  Warkworth,  one  of 
the  favourite  Percy  strongholds.  The  keep  is  still  perfect  and  in 
use,  the  remainder  is  in  ruin — but  such  magnificent  ruin !  Walls 
forty  feet  high  ;  towers  embellished  with  quaint  heraldic  carving  ; 
arches,  columns,  delicately-worked  windows,  dungeons,  gateways 
and  around  all,  stretching  far  as  eye  can  reach,  as  fair  a  prospect 
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as  can  be  seen  anjrwhere  in  England,  only  to  our  mind  surpassed 
by  the  views  from  the  Kound  Tower  at  Windsor  and  firom  Belted 
Will's  Tower  at  Naworth.  Below  the  castle,  on  the  western  side, 
rnns  the  beautiful  river  Coquet,  from  the  banks  of  which  the  best 
sketch  of  the  castle  is  obtainable,  and  hither  we  descend  on  our 
road  due  west  towards  fiothbury. 

On  the  way  we  visit  the  spot  made  famous  by  Percy's  ballad  of 
the  ^  Hermit  of  Warkworth,"  a  lovely  retreat  almost  hidden  in 
lururiant  foliage  and  close  to  the  river,  consisting  of  a  small 
chapel  containing  an  altar  and  the  recumbent  effigy  of  a  female, 
and  an  inner  apartment  evidently  used  by  the  hermit  as  a  bed- 
room. Joined  here  by  half  a  dozen  young  Northumbrian  gentle- 
men, like  ourselves  on  the  tramp,  we  eschew  high  roads  and  keep 
to  fields  and  woods  as  much  as  possible ;  pausing  at  a  tempting 
spot,  where  the  water  runs  deep,  for  a  swim,  and  as  each  ten 
minutes  unfolds  a  fresh  scene  of  beauty,  confirming  the  enthu- 
siasm of  oar  companions  for  their  native  river,  and  applauding  to 
the  echo  the  recitation  by  one  of  them,  of  Thomas  Doubleday's 
famous  ballad,  ending : 

"  Tis  there  I'd  fauld  the  weary  wing. 

There  gaze  my  latest  gaze ; 
Content  to  see  thee  once  iigain. 

Then  sleep  beside  thy  braes.** 

At  Felton  Bridge  we  separate  and  pursue  our  way  through 
thick  plantations,  along  shaded  lanes,  always  with  the  music 
of  the  dark  river  in  our  ears,  past  grand  old  Jacobean  manor 
houses,  mostly  fallen  from  their  high  estate  and  used  as  farms, 
to  Weldon  Bridge.  At  the  inn  here  we  meet  a  party  of  the 
Newcastle  holiday  makers  who  annually  swarm  to  Warkworth  for 
the  sake  of  its  fine  air  and  sea-bathing ;  they  are  driving,  and  are 
not  to  be  persuaded  into  the  belief  that  there  can  be  much  plea- 
sure in  tramping  during  hot  weather.  The  road  from  here  runs  just 
above  the  river,  and  the  scenery  on  either  side  is  beautiful 
in  the  extreme,  the  foliage  being  grander  and  thicker  than  any 
we  have  yet  seen  in  Northumberland — so  grand  and  so  thick, 
indeed,  that  we  actually  miss  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  this  part 
of  our  walk,  Brinkbum  Priory.  We  are  only  doing,  however, 
what  was  done  by  a  party  of  marauding  Scots  centuries  ago. 
They,  with  an  eye  to  Brinkbum  plate  and  good  cheer,  sought 
vainly  for  the  Priory,  and  turned  away  in  disgust.  But  the 
monks,  overjoyed  at  this  escape,  set  to  ringing  their  bells,  so  that 
the  Scots  returned,  and,  guided  by  the  sound,  worked  their  will 
on  the  foundation.  Close  by  Brinkbum,  the  eastem  branch  of 
Watling  Street,  known  as  the  Devil's  Causeway,  crosses  the  river, 
and  it  is  said  that  at  low  water  the  piers  of  the  Soman  bridge  may 
be  seen.  It  is  needless  to  say  that,  having  lost  the  Priory,  we 
did  not  find  the  bridge.  ^ 

The  road  winds  on,  up  and  down  hill ;  we  pass  under  Cragside, 
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the  magnificent  new  house  of  Sir  William  Armstrong,  and,  at  a 
distance  of  about  twenty-four  miles  from  Alnwick,  enter  Both- 
bury,  in  Redesdale.  The  character  of  few  places  has  changed  so 
much  during  so  short  a  period  of  time  as  has  that  of  Bothbury. 
Even  so  late  as  1825  we  are  told  that  the  principal  occupations 
of  the  inhabitants  were  poaching,  drinking,  gambling  and 
fighting — gambling  especially*  There  were  four  annual  orgies 
known  under  the  pleasant  name  of  ^^  fairs."  On  Shrove  Tue^ay 
football  was  played  in  the  streets,  and  all  males  above  the  age  of 
eight  who  could  walk  to  the  place  of  "  kick  oflF,*'  were  oblig^  to 
join  in  what  invariably  ended  in  a  free  fight. 

Rothbury  has  for  long  been  famous  as  a  health  resort,  and, 
during  the  summer  season,  accommodation  is  difficult  to  be  had. 
Formerly  valetudinarians  came  to  drink  whey  and  goat's  milk 
from  all  parts  of  the  North ;  now  they  patronize  the  ezceptionr 
ally  pure  water  or  the  very  excellent  beer. 

Rothbury  was  a  great  centre  of  the  old  Northumbrian  pipe 
minstrelsy,  and  the  small  black  and  white  check  tartan  worn  by 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland's  pipers,  known  as  the  Tosson  plaid, 
is  still  made  here — specimens  of  it  being  for  sale  in  the  coflFee- 
rooms  of  all  the  hotels.  Jamie  Allan,  the  prince  of  Northumbrian 
pipers,  was  bom  at  Hepple,  near  Rothbury,  and  William  Green, 
the  present  piper  to  the  Duke,  lives  at  Rothbury.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  Northumbrian  pipe — known  as  the  small 
pipe — is  an  entirely  distinct  instrument  from  the  Scottish  bag- 
pipe, and  to  confound  the  two  would  move  the  utmost  ire  and 
contempt  of  the  Coquetside  or  Tynedale  man. 

We  leave  our  pleasant  quarters  at  the  **  Queen's  Head  "  eaiiy, 
for  our  last  day's  march  in  Northumberland,  after  a  consultation 
with  Mr.  "  Dippie  "  Dixon,  a  local  antiquary  of  more  than  local 
feme.  A  week  might  be  most  pleasantly  spent  in  exploring  the 
innumerable  beautiful  and  interesting  places  about  Rothbury, 
and  we  would  recommend  explorers  to  do  so  unless  they  are 
pressed  for  time,  whilst  the  excellence  of  the  angling  near  Roth- 
bury is  almost  proverbial,  and  enthusiasts  flock  hither  from  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Our  road  lies  past  the  fine  old  church,  across  the  bridge,  past 
the  vicarage,  which  was  once  a  Border  fortress,  through  a  planta- 
tion, and  straight  up  on  to  the  sweet-scented,  wild,  fresh  fells.  On 
the  summit  of  these  fells,  around  what  is  known  as  the  Camp  Hill, 
are  the  very  interesting  remains  of  what  must  have  in  British 
times  been  something  more  than  a  mere  village :  scattered  about 
in  what  the  eye  soon  discerns  to  be  regular  order  are  lines  of 
huge  stones,  inclosing  circles  of  massive  masonry,  the  whole 
taking  in  the  entire  hill  top  and  much  of  the  southern  slope. 
These  lines  form  what  must  have  been  defences  of  great  strength, 
and  we  believe  that  a  systematic  examination  and  excavation 
would  produce  valuable  and  interesting  results. 
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We  descend  the  fells,  startling  innamerable  grouse  from  the 
thick  fern  and  heather,  and  make  in  a  south-easterly  direction 
towards  Nether  Whitton.  At  Forest  Bum  gate  there  is  an  inn 
at  which  the  non-abstainer  had  best  halt,  for  he  will  get  nothing 
stronger  than  lemonade  between  here  and  Morpeth. 

Hence  the  road  is  utterly  deserted  and  as  bad  as  a  road  can 
possibly  be,  being,  in  &ct,  a  mere  cart-way  over  miles  of  grazing 
land. 

Nether  Whitton,  where  there  is  a  temperance  inn,  is  a  very 
pretty  little  village,  with  a  picturesque  bridge  and  a  fine,  sturdy 
old  manor-house.  Just  beyond  the  bridge  Watlinff  Street  crosses 
our  road,  but  after  a  minute  examination  we  could  not  detect  a 
trace  of  it,  and  pursued  our  way  by  a  pretty,  wooded  road  which 
runs  by  the  side  of  the  pleasant,  noisy  little  Font  river,  towards 
Morpeth 

The  ^  &mous  little  town''  of  Morpeth,  as  old  Camden  calls  it, 
does  not  present  many  features  of  interest,  and  has  undoubtedly 
waned  in  importance  since  the  transfer  of  its  once  famous  cattle 
market  to  Newcastle.  The  church  is  picturesquely  situated,  and 
is  remarkable  for  its  east  window,  w^ich  exactly  resembles  the 
&mous  west  window  in  the  beautiful  church  of  Houghton-le- 
Spring,  on  the  road  between  Sunderland  and  Durham.  There 
we  bring  our  tramp  to  an  end ;  but,  having  discarded  our  knap- 
sacks, go  for  a  very  pleasant  ramble  along  the  Wansbeck  river,  by 
St.  Catharine's  Well  to  the  Lady  Chapel,  an  interesting  ruin 
which  is  xmder  process  of  partial  restoration,  on  to  the  Lady's 
Well,  the  scene  of  the  old  l»llad  of  ^*  Bartram's  Dirge,"  or  rather 
the  burial  place  of  the  hero;  by  an  exquisite  piece  of  typical 
Northumbrian  river  scenery  to  Old  Bothal  MiU,  and  on  to  Bothal 
Castle,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Ogles,  and  once  the  residence  of 
that  chivalrous  Marquis  of  Newcastle  whose  white-coated  North- 
umlnrian  regiment  so  distinguished  itself  at  Marston  Moor. 

Summing  up,  we  may  say  that  our  exploration  was  delightful 
from  every  point  of  view.  Where  the  historical  and  antiquarian 
interest  pauses,  the  gap  is  filled  by  the  most  romantic  and 
beautiful  scenery ;  the  country  folk  everywhere  are  kind-hearted 
and  courteous ;  the  inns  are  clean,  comfortable  and  moderate. 
But,  as  there  are  no  sign-posts  and  the  country  is  thinly  popu- 
lated, a  pocket  compass  is  almost  a  necessity,  and  we  undoubtedly 
swelled  the  total  of  miles  walked  during  the  eight  days  to  one 
hundred  and  seventy-seven  from  the  want  of  this  instrument. 
Nor  must  a  word  of  gratitude  be  omitted  to  the  Northumbrian 
gentlemen  we  met  at  various  places,  whom  we  found  without  ex- 
ception to  be  thoroughly  well  up  in  the  history,  the  romance,  the 
legendary  and  antiquarian  lore  of  their  county,  and  who  were 
always  ready  to  show  us  southrons  whatever  was  to  be  seen,  no 
matter  at  what  inconvenience. 

FRANK   ABELL. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

A   DAY  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

**  Knoll  End,  Epping  Forest, 

«  August,  187—. 
"Dear  Mrs.  Bomney, — 

"  Come  for  two  nights,  if  you  won't  give  us  more.  My 
husband  will  meet  you  at  laverpool  Street  and  escort  you  down. 
How  he  snatched  at  the  excuse  for  running  up  to  London  !  If 
only  he  always  waited  for  such  a  good  one.  Only  five  times  there 
^nd  back  in  our  first  weekl  He  returns  to  the  Albatross  like  a 
murderer  to  the  place  of  his  crime,  I  tell  him.  Now  don't  back 
out,  but  come,  like  the  good  eirl  that  you  are.  I've  a  jewel  of  a 
maid,  Jenny,  who  adores  children,  and  you  must  treat  her  to  the 
care  of  yours  whilst  you  are  here.  It's  lovely  weather  for  sitting 
out  in  the  Forest." 

So  far  Louisa  Graves.  She  would  take  no  refusal.  My  health 
and  spirits  needed  a  change,  she  thought.  A  delicate,  sociable 
woman  whose  husband  m^f  spend  most  of  his  holiday  on  the  rail, 
needs  and  will  snateh  at  a  little  female  companionship,  thought  L 
And  one  fine  afternoon,  leaving  Tiger  and  lial  fioy  in  charge  of 
The  Chestnuts,  we  started  on  our  most  fiying  outing. 

Delicious,  as  the  train  shot  beyond  the  suburbs,  was  the  first 
sight  of  the  summer  country,  after  long  months  pent  up  in  town 
— like  breaking  into  a  new  world,  the  world  of  natural  life  and 
beauty  and  freshness  and  fireedom.  Jack,  posted  before  the  door, 
was  absorbed  in  the  self-imposed  task  of  counting  the  cows  in 
the  meadows.  Monty,  on  his  feet  on  the  seat,  seemed  planning  a 
flying  leap  out  of  the  window  when  no  one  was  looking. 

"  Steady,  my  man  ! "  growled  Beattie  Graves,  gripping  the 
child's  petticoats  with  one  hand,  whilst  the  other  spresul  out  the 
newspaper  from  which  he  was  reading  aloud  an  account  of  a  per- 
formance by  the  Slater  Company  at  Malta  on  their  outward  voyage. 
Not  every  one  is  to  be  pitied  who  is  shut  off  from  the  beauties 
of  nature.  Blue  sky,  green  pastures,  and  wild  roses  in  bloom, 
Beattie  Graves  cared  for  none  of  these  things,  except,  perhaps, 
when  cleverly  reproduced  on  the  stage. 
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From  the  station  a  couple  of  miles'  drive  in  an  open  waggonette 
brought  us  to  Knoll  End,  a  charming  little  fine-weather  place,  the 
property  of  an  artist  now  abroad,  a  bijou  cottage  on  the  edge  of 
an  unfrequented  stretch  of  wild  wood,  xmdefiled  by  orange-peel, 
eggshells,  torn  newspapers, or  broken  bottles;  that  is  to  say, with 
no  public-house  anjrwhere  near. 

^  And  that  husband  of  mine,"  Louisa  returned  to  my  admiring 
comments,  "prefers  Chingford  and  High  Beech,  where  you 
may  see  him  whenever  he  isn't  in  town,  watching  Harry  and  Tom 
playing  bowls.    Horrid  man ! " 

"  We  must  cultivate  sympathy  for  the  vulgar,  my  dear,"  pleaded 
the  accused.  **  The  anatomy  of  Harry  and  Tom  is  quite  as  curious 
a  study  as  that  of  his  Soyal  Highness  or  my  lord,  and  repays 
dramatic  representation  incomparably  better." 

Knoll  End  within  was  the  pink  and  perfection  of  prettiness — 
another  page  of  the  holiday  tale  just  begun.  Its  appointments 
showed  an  intelligent  attention  to  creature  comforts,  rare  where 
more  ostentatious  luxury  is  displayed. 

**  You're  glad  you  came  now,  aren't  you  ?  "  said  Louisa,  watch- 
ing me  triumphantly  as  I  sipped  my  tea,  reclining  in  one  of  those 
wickedly  comfortable  arm-chairs,  expressly  designed  to  promote 
•sloth. 

**^ery  glad,"  I  acquiesced,  abandoning  myself  to  the  restful 
charm  of  the  change.  It  was  like  sailing  into  a  fair  haven,  indeed, 
to  come  here  to  halt,  draw  breath,  taste  sunshine,  feel  a  strong 
awakening  of  that  relish  of  life  for  life's  pake  which  dies  hard  in 
all  young  living  things.  Merely  to  sit  down,  relax,  be  idle,  and 
let  myself  be  waited  on  was  a  rare  treat.  I  was  strictly  forbidden 
to  stir  my  little  finger  to  help  myself  or  others. 

Tea  and  bed  for  the  children,  whom  the  philo-progenitive  Jenny 
bade  fair  most  egregiously  to  spoil ;  then  at  eight  we  three  sat 
down  to  an  elaborate  little  dinner  in  the  smallest  space  between 
four  walls  that  ever  styled  itself  a  dining-room. 

**  We  managed  to  seat  ten  here  the  other  day,"  said  Louisa, 
looking  about;  "but  upon  my  word  I  can't  think  how  it  was 
done." 

"Jenny  was  here  scrubbing  all  the  morning,"  remarked  her 
husband ;  "  the  place  does  look  as  if  it  had  shrunk  in  the  washing. 
Louie,  why  have  they  forgotten  the  hot  water  for  warming  the 
gravy  spoon,  and  the  ice  ror  the  butter,  just  to-day  when  we  have 
company  ?  " 

But  never  was  "  company "  of  his  less  inclined  to  be  hyper- 
critical on  his  cook  and  his  commissariat  than  I ;  it  was  so 
long  since  I  had  sat  down  to  a  dinner  with  whose  antecedents  I 
had  had  nothing  to  do! 

Talk  flowed  incessantly.  Not  till  dessert,  when  we  were  nib- 
bling cracknels  and  greengages,  did  a  pause  occur.  Beattie 
Graves  pulled  out  his  watch  and  looked  across  at  his  wife,  saying : 
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<^  He  can't  oome  now  till  the  nine  o'clock  train,  Louie ;  brings 
him  here  about  ten." 

*<  Then  he'll  have  dined  in  town  for  certain,"  Louie  returned. 
"  Trust  Francis  Crifford — trust  any  man  for  that." 

*'  Mr.  Gifibrd !  is  he  coming  ?  "  I  asked  with  a  feeling  of  baffled 
surprise. 

*^  We  expect  him/'  and  she  glanced  up  with  veiled  curiosity 
and  an  innocent,  ^^  Didn't  you  know  ?  " 

^^I  understood  you  were  going  to  be  quite  alone,"  I  began. 
Beattie  Graves  struck  in  : 

"  It's  my  wife's  fault ;  she  never  counts  GiflFord — or  rather, 
privilege  is  the  word.  He's  a  charter  to  oome  and  go  as  he  likes. 
Louie  finds  him  such  good  company,  compared  to  a  sorry  drone 
like  me,  that  she  will  let  no  chuice  slip.  Oh !  he  makes  a  favoar 
of  coming,  I  can  tell  you." 

I  fell  back  silently  on  my  biscuits  and  firuit,  Beattie  Graves  on 
his  anecdotes.    When  we  rose  from  table,  he  said : 

'^  I  shall  just  smoke  my  way  down  the  road,  Louie,  as  &r  as  the 
cross  ways,  meet  him,  and  drive  up  with  him." 

Louisa  and  I  settled  down  in  the  tiny  drawing-room,  she  on  the 
sofa  with  her  ice  wool  and  tatting.  A  wood  fire  burned  in  the 
grate,  the  lattice  window  swung  opeu,  and  lamp-light  and  fire- 
light played  together  on  the  foliage  of  the  fringe  of  the  forest. 
I  sat  leaning  back  in  my  chair — empty-handed,  empty-headed — I 
seemed  scarcely  to  know  myself  in  this  moment  of  the  sudden 
laying  down  of  the  weight  of  home  cares  and  responsibilities.  A 
soldier  come  back  to  home  comforts  from  a  campaign  in  the  desert 
may  feel  so. 

"Yes,"  my  companion  spoke  carelessly  by-and-by,  "  I  forgot  to 
mention  about  Francis  Gifford's  coming.  I  didn^  think  yon 
would  mind." 

"  I  don't ;  why  should  I  mind  ?  "  said  I,  carelessly  also. 

"  When  I  wrote  first,  it  was  unsettled.  Certainly  I  arn,  always 
glad  to  see  him,  because  of  Beattie.  The  poor  man  is  miserable 
without  a  theatre  to  go  to.  But  they  can  take  walks  in  the  forest 
together."  After  a  pause  she  added,  "  Mr.  Gifford  talks  of  going 
to  Italy,  you  know,  almost  immediately." 

^  And  is  coming  down  to  pay  you  a  farewell  visit,"  I  concluded 
naturally. 

She  tatted  on  continuously,  as  if  in  rhythmical  accompaniment 
to  a  train  of  thought.    By-and-by  she  let  fell  confidentially : 

"  He  is  a  man  I'm  rather  sorry  for,  do  you  know  ?  " 

"  I  can't  think  why,"  I  replied,  instinctively  put  on  my  guard. 

**  You  mean  he  is  more  to  be  envied  than  pitied,  eh  ?  " 

"  He  has  been  very  successful,"  I  agreed. 

"And  success  hasn't  spoilt  him,"  she  pursued  meditatively; 
"  you  don't  think  it  has  spoilt  him,  do  you  ? — ^no." 

**  Why  are  you  sorry  for  him,  then  ?  "  I  replied. 
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*^  Because  " — she  spoke  with  the  quiet  assurance  of  one  who  has 
pondered  the  question — *^  he,  nay,  all  such  men  who  are  attractive 
to  women  and  dominate  them  easily,  are  doomed  to  be  most  easily 
influenced  themselves,  for  good  or  harm,  by  the  charmers  who 

occupy  them;  and *'  she  checked  herself,    then   concluded 

^  Francis  Grifford  ought  to  marry.  I've  told  him  so.  He  and  I 
are  old  friends." 

^  Can't  you  find  an  heiress  for  him  ?"  I  suggested,  laughing. 

^  He  has  no  call  to  go  fortune-hunting,"  she  reminded  me.  ^  He 
can  afford  to  be  idle,  and  if  he  chose  to  exert  himself  he  might  be 
wealthy.  His  &mily  want  him  to  marry,  and  I  fancy  he  is  not 
disinclined.  Now,  which  of  these  two  faces  should  you  call  the 
prettiest  ?  " 

She  showed  me  a  cabinet  portrait  of  two  girls,  sisters  obviously, 
though  of  contrasting  types — the  elder  da^,  ffipsy-looking,  and 
picturesqne ;  the  younger  £adr,  slim,  and  angelic — both  taU  and 
handsome. 

The  reigning  beauties  of  Florence,  Louisa  told  me ;  Bosa  and 
Angela  Orandison,  English  maidens,  who  had  Lately  there  become 
the  bosom  friends  of  Francis  Gifford's  sisters.  Match-making 
girls  these,  she  put  in,  as  if  she  never  stooped  to  anything  of  that 
sort  herself — oh,  no ! 

Before  I  could  decide  between  Minna  and  Brenda,  the  sound  of 
wheels  warned  her  to  replace  the  photograph  in  the  album.  Mr. 
Graves  was  heard  rubbing  his  hands  outside  and  saying,  "  Even- 
ings fresh.    We've  a  fire  in  our  camp,  just  to  look  at." 

The  slight  prospective  embarrassment  I  felt  at  an  unavoid- 
able reminiscence  of  Charlotte's  violence  and  random  assertions 
vanished  almost  before  I  knew  it  was  there.  Everything,  every- 
body was  so  surprisingly  easy  and  natural.  As  for  Mr.  Gifford, 
he  might  have  been  the  artist  proprietor  of  Knoll  End  himself,  as 
he  took  the  chair  between  the  soia  and  mine  as  if  he  had  only 
just  left  it.  He  brought  down  the  last  news  from  London,  the 
latest  edition  of  the  evening  paper,  a  diverting  account  of  a  fray 
between  a  newspaper  editor  and  a  peppery  author.  Beattie 
Graves  brought  out  macaroons  and  ch^et,  an  excuse  for  pro- 
longing the  vigil.  It  was  past  midnight  before  going  to  bed 
was  U&ed  of. 

^  London  hours,"  was  the  general  remark,  as  at  last  the  host 
went  to  lock  up  his  cellaret.  Louisa  began  collecting  her  work 
chattels.  I  walked  to  the  open  lattice,  leaning  out  for  a  draught 
of  the  cool  night  air. 

**  Is  that  rain  ?  "  asked  Louisa  from  the  sofa,  as  the  rippling 
breeze  swept  the  leaves  with  a  sound  like  light  fsdiing  drops. 

**  No,"  said  I,  "  there  are  stars  out.  It  will  be  fine  to- 
morrow." 

"  But  the  dews  are  heavy.  You  should  not  stand  there  ;  don't 
let  her,  Mr.  Giffoni." 
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"  You  are  very  incautious,"  said  his  voice  behind  me.  He  had 
come  up  to  close  the  window.  Reluctantly  I  allowed  his  hand 
to  replace  mine  on  the  lattice.  For  a  moment  he  too  stood 
looking  out  into  the  summer  wood.  The  scent  of  the  honey- 
suckles was  intoxicatingly  sweet,  the  soft  air  like  a  fury's  caress 
on  your  cheek ;  the  monotonous  whirr  of  the  fern-owls  sounded 
continuously  in  the  distance. 

''It  is  so  pleasant,"  I  sighed,  withdrawing  my  head  with  an 
eflFort,  *'  I  could  sit  here  till  morning." 

Pleasant,  again,  on  waking  early  from  a  sound  and  dreamless 
sleep,  to  lie  with  senses  awake,  but  thoughts  not  yet  stirring, 
fanned  by  the  cool  woodland  air  floating  in  at  the  window* 
Monty's  slumbers  were  blessedly  and  unwontedly  prolonged,  till 
at  eight  Jenny  came  in  with  the  hot  water,  petitioning  as  a 
favour  to  wash  and  dress  the  children.  I  rose  leisurely,  dawdled 
over  my  toilet,  then  descended  to  the  breakfast-room,  where 
Messrs.  Graves  and  Gifford,  armed  with  table-napkins,  were 
doing  battle  with  a  morning  cloud  of  wasps. 

liouisa  was  bent  on  making  that  day  a  whole  holiday  for  me. 
"You've  given  us  only  a  few  hours,"  she  said.  "I  intend  you 
to  devote  them  all  to  me.  Let  Jenny  look  after  the  youngsters, 
whilst  we  sit  out  and  enjoy  ourselves." 

Jenny  took  the  youngsters  into  the  wood,  where  they  spent 
hours  in  the  new  and  enchanting  pastime  of  collecting  fir-cones. 
It  was  too  hot  for  walking.  We  four  sat  out  under  the  trees 
in  the  copse,  and  it  seemed  afternoon  almost  before  morning  had 
begun,  and  yet  half  a  year  since,  yesterday,  I  gave  Lai  Boy  the 
keys  and  instructions.  And  something  Charlotte  had  said  about 
life  moving  on  sometimes  at  increased  speed  flitted  through  my 
head,  idly  and  unheeded. 

After  lunch  the  gentlemen  went  for  a  walk — "  Directly  they're 
out  of  sight,"  prophesied  Louisa,  "  they'll  sit  down,  loll  and  smoke 
for  two  hours,  then  reappear  and  pretend  to  have  been  to  High 
Beech."  At  all  events  they  started  with  good  and  far-reaching 
intentions,  and  it  wasn't  for  us  to  talk  of  idling,  who  had  passed 
the  life-long  day  thus  in  the  shade.  The  little  people  at  their 
sports  within  earshot  came  running  every  now  and  again  to  report 
their  latest  discovery  in  natural  history.  My  mood  was  as 
childish  as  theirs.  I  could  have  regarded  the  world  as  bounded  by 
that  wood,  life  by  that  day.  But  Louisa,  usually  given  to  dwell 
on  the  theme  of  her  own  domestic  affairs,  to-day  would  perversely 
harp  unceasingly  on  mine.  I  must  tell  her  what  there  was  to  tell,  of 
my  just-affected  reconciliation  with  my  &ther-in-law ;  draw  for  her 
the  little  map  of  my  near  future,  in  its  clear  and  simple  outline. 
Material  obstacles  were  smoothed  away.  I  was  in  correspondence 
with  the  family  at  the  Mote.  One  sister  had  written,  the  mother 
and  other  sisters  had  sent  kind  messages.  It  was  down  in  black 
and  white  that  they  would  be  glad  to  see  me  and  my  children  at 
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the  Mote  whenever  it  should  be  convenient  to  me  to  make  the 
journey. 

The  cordiality  with  which  in  the  first  flush  of  gratitude  I  spoke 
of  Mr.  Sherwood  Komney,  brought  to  Louisa  Grraves'  lips  the  light 
ironical  smile  she  had  caught  from  her  husband. 

**  I  don't  see  what  he's  done  for  you,  so  far,  or  what  you  owe 
him,"  she  said  plainly. 

"  Well,  his  approval  of  me  for  a  daughter-in-law,  in  the  first 
place." 

•*  Approval  won't  feed,  clothe,  and  educate  your  children,"  she 
retorted.    "  You're  obliged  for  very  little,  it  strikes  me." 

*•  We  were  pained  by  his  displeasure  in  the  past,"  said  I,  "  and 
it  follows  that  it  is  but  &ir  one  must  be  glad  of  his  goodwill. 
And  he  offers  to  help  me  with  money." 

^You  had  more  than  one  friend  who  would  have  done 
that." 

^  I  know ;  it's  not  the  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  but  the 
proof  that  he's  reversed  his  opinion  of  me  as  unworthy  to  have 
the  care  of  his  son's  children." 

Louisa  Graves  threw  back  her  head  and  pursed  up  her  pretty 
finikin  mouth : 

^How  modest  we  are!  Well,  Fm  glad  he's  come  round  and 
made  firiends,  since  you're  glad." 

*^It  will  mostly  be  fidends  at  a  distance,"  I  remarked.  "For 
one  thing,  when  I've  my  country  cottage  and  am  settled,  I  sha'n't 
be  firee  to  move  about."  She  interposed  with  a  quick  gesture  of 
impatience : 

•*  You  are  really  going  to  bury  yourself  in  the  backwoods." 

Here  Jack  and  Monty  came  racing  to  present  me  with  their 
last  **  find,"  a  snail-shell  of  signal  beauty,  then  dashed  back  into 
the  underwood,  where  their  meny  clatter  and  shrieks  of  delight 
seemed  to  point  my  reply. 

**  Poor  children  in  the  country  are  much  better  ofiF  than  poor 
children  in  town,  everybody  knows.    I'm  thinking  of  that." 

"  Why  of  that  only  ?  Think  a  moment  of  yourself.  How  shall 
you  bear  it  ?  " 

^I  have  borne  the  last  ten  months,"  I  said.  "I  suppose  I 
need  not  fear  the  years  to  come ;"  but  I  spoke  more  bravely  than 
I  felt. 

**  Have  you  taken  a  vow  of  self-immolation  ?  "  she  asked ;  *^  to 
be  nurse,  mother,  and  bread-winner  all  in  one — bound  yourself  at 
five-and-twenty  to  be  the  slave  of  care  for  the  best  part  of  your 
Ufe?" 

"  As  we  shall  always  be  poor,"  I  said,  **  it  may  be  so." 

*•  Why  must  you  always  be  poor  ?  " . 

'^Because  when  I  married  we  had  only  our  heads  and  our 
hands  to  trust  to.  It  has  fallen  to  me  to  fulfil  the  whole  trust. 
I  want  those  two  little  lives  to  come  to  good — I  don't  say  to  high 
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fortune ;  I'm  not  a  man,  to  bring  that  about ;  but  for  the  other, 
I  can  do  more  perhaps  than  a  man  could." 

Louisa,  tatting  fast  and  furiously,  seemed  preparing  some 
significant  retort.  She  murmured  something  inaudible  to  her- 
self, something  about  suttee,  when  the  two  gentlemen  emerged 
from  the  brushwood  and  broke  up  our  tUe-^tete. 

"  We  have  been  admiring  you  from  a  distance,"  began  Beattie 
Graves ;  "  set  our  wits  competing  for  poetical  similes.  I  gave  in 
after  the  first  round." 

"It  would  be  much  more  to  the  purpose,"  said  his  wife,  "if 
you  would  bring  out  the  tea-things.  Jenny  has  the  children  to 
attend  to." 

He  complied.  A  light,  portable  set-out  was  made  ready  in  the 
open,  and  we  were  over  it  still  when,  half  an  hour  later,  Jenny 
came  to  announce  callers  in  the  drawing-room.  Gay,  theatrical 
acquaintance,  Louisa  hinted,  as  she  joined  them  within,  followed, 
nothing  loth,  by  her  husband.  Mr.  GiflFord  and  I  could  hear  the 
sound  of  voices  and  laughter,  rather  loud,  in  the  cottage,  which 
was  but  a  stone's-throw  from  where  we  sat  out  of  doors. 

"  How  long  does  your  visit  here  last  ?  "  Thus  he  broke  a  few 
minutes'  silence. 

"  I  go  home  to-morrow." 

"So  soon  as  that?" 

"  I  feel  something  of  a  spoil-sport  here,"  I  said,  "  a  check  on 
their  high  spirits  and  sociability.  They  miss  the  merrier  com- 
pany they  are  used  to,  and  as  I  can't  stay  and  share  it,  it  is 
better  to  go." 

"  It  is  a  pity,"  he  said,  "  for  you  look  so  much  better  for  this 
one  day's  rest  and  change." 

I  could  believe  it.    I  smiled.    **  Yes,  it.  is  pleasant." 

As  the  time  shrank,  the  little  remnant  seemed  to  grow 
pleasanter  and  more  precious.  The  scent  of  the  firs,  the  pretty 
piping  of  the  birds,  drowsy  humming  of  the  bees  in  the  thyme 
underfoot,  became  more  keenly,  absurdly  delicious. 

The  sun,  creeping  round,  came  and  shone  full  into  my  com- 
panion's eyes.  He  shifted  his  position,  coming  to  recline  on  the 
mossy  stump  of  a  tree,  near  the  foot  of  the  alder,  where  I  was 
seated.  "  So  pleasant,"  I  went  on, "  that  if  I  stayed,  I  should  soon 
forget  all  about  the  work-a-day  world,  and  newspapers,  and 
editors  waiting  for  letters  fix)m  their  lady  correspondents." 

He  heard  with  firank  impatience.  "  As  for  that,  I  should  like 
to  see  you  throw  it  over  at  once  and  for  ever." 

"  Not  yet,"  I  pleaded,  piqued  by  the  contemptuous  deprecation 
of  his  tone  into  adding,  "  It  was  you  made  me  believe  I  could  do 
it  fairly  well.  If  it  wasn't  true,  it's  not  worth  undeceiving  me 
now,  as  the  end  is  coming  soon — ^perhaps  sooner  than  I  expected." 

He  asked  why.     I  explained : 

"My   path   is  getting    clearer— even   those  dreadful   money 
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quegtions  seem  easier  to  answer.  Mr.  Sherwood  Bomney  and  his 
people  are  behaving  in  a  friendly  manner;  they  will  both 
countenance  and  forward  my  little  ventore." 

"  So  you  still  hold  to  your  plan  ?  " 

"  Why  not  ?  "  It  was  vexing  that  he  would  laugh  at  what  I 
was  going  to  set  about  in  good  earnest.  ^^  Where  there's  a  will 
there's  a  way,**  I  continued ;  "  or  do  you  think  it  is  only  for  men 
that  the  proverb  holds  good  ?  " 

.  *^  Not  at  all/'  he  assured  me.  ^*  The  only  difficulty  is  to  go  on 
willing  or  wishing."  He  paused,  then  added  inquiringly,  *^  You 
still  do  desire  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  was  my  answer — brief,  dry,  and  conclusive,  I  thought, 
but  he  persisted,  nevertheless. 

^^  Sometimes  what  at  a  distance  seemed  worth  struggling  for 
looks  otherwise  when  the  struggle  has  brought  us  within  its 
reach." 

The  shot  had  hit  the  mark.  It  was  depression,  not  elation, 
that  I  felt  gaining  hold  on  me  as  I  got  nearer  the  goal,  and  could 
let  fall,  one  by  one,  the  weapons  of  combat.  But  that  was  my 
secret,  so  fiEir  as  I  knew. 

'^  Don't  tell  me  to  despond,"  I  said,  forcing  a  cheerful  tone.  *^  I 
should  like  to  think — you  might  let  me  think — ^that  when  I  am 
settled,  busy,  successful  in  my  little  way,  I  shall  be " 

'^ Happy?"  I  could  not  say  it.  He  did;  but  his  tone 
soonded  like  a  challenge  to  my  assertion.  He  stood  leaning 
against  the  stem  of  the  alder,  at  the  foot  of  which  I  sat,  looking 
straight  down  into  my  startled  eyes  as  I  raised  them — as  though 
he  would  see  through  my  fine  show  of  fortitude  into  whatever  it 
might  hide  of  a  contrary  nature. 

The  breeze  swayed  the  twigs  and  shook  the  aspen  foliage  over- 
head. I  was  not  much  stronger  than  one  of  those  leaves,  and  could 
not  trust  myself  to  speak  or  to  stir,  with  nerves  thus  trembling. 
But  silence,  too,  was  oppressive  and  agitating.  Then  just  as,  after 
dreaming  a  whole  history,  you  wake  to  find  you  have  been  asleep 
only  a  minute,  I  seemed  to  have  been  watching  for  ever  so  long 
the  motions  of  that  little  robin  hopping  near,  and  the  squirrel 
peepinjBT  round  from  behind  the  fir-tree.  Instinctively  searching 
about  tor  some  commonplace  thing  to  bring  me  to  myself,  my 
eye  fell  on  the  tea-service. 

'^Jennv  has  forgotten  to  take  those  things  indoors,"  I  said. 
^'  Yet  I  think  the  company  must  be  gone  now ; "  and  I  rose  and 
busied  myself  with  the  tray  and  cups.  Mr.  Gifford  stood  watch- 
ing me  for  a  moment.  Then  just  as  I  was  going  to  carry  them 
o^  our  positions  were  somehow  reversed.  With  gentle  insistence 
the  tray  was  taken  out  of  my  hands,  and  I  forced  to  resume  my 
seat  under  the  drooping  white  poplar. 

*^  I  will  take  them  across,"  he  said,  ^^  and  come  back  and  tell 
you  if  the  visitors  .have  left." 
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For  one  minute  I  was  alone ;  my  face  sunk  in  my  hands.  I 
was  staring,  in  curious  abstraction,  at  a  little  blue  flower  in  the 
grass  close  under  my  eyes,  gazing  into  the  petals  of  its  tiny  cup, 
with  its  little  leaflets  and  violet  veins,  as  intently  as  if  into  some 
fairy  grass  that  shows  you  a  whole  phantasmagoria. 

A  minute  only ;  then  I  rose  with  a  start  and  hastened  across 
to  the  cottage,  meeting  Mr.  GiflFord  at  the  door.  The  callers  had 
been  gone  for  some  time.  "Louie  and  I  got  talking,"  said 
Beattie  Graves,  as  we  joined  them  indoors,  "  quarrelling,  in  £ict. 
How  time  flies  then,  to  be  sure ! " 

That  evening  sped  pleasantly  as  the  last.  After  dinner  we 
drove  out  in  tne  forest.  Mr.  Gifford  mentioned  that  he  was 
going  to  drive  back  to  London  to-morrow.  Half  jokingly,  it  was 
suggested  he  should  drive  me  and  the  children,  an  offer  I  treated 
as  a  joke. 

At  night,  when  we  separated,  Louisa  Graves  came  to  me  in  my 
room.  She  was  dying,  she  said,  to  know  how  I  "  did  "  my  hair. 
I  had  promised  to  show  her  how,  and  now  made  a  commencement 
by  taking  it  down. 

"  Now,  must  you  really  go  to-morrow  ?  "  she  began,  as  I  drew 
out  the  pins. 

"  I  would  rather,"  said  I.  "  There — I  divide  it  into  four,  do 
you  see  ?  I  take  this  piece  first,  and  roll  it — so." 

"  Why  wouldn't  you  let  him  drive  you  ?  "  she  demanded  next. 
"  I  had  several  reasons.     I  twist  it  into  a  knot — see  ?  and  then 
wind  the  remainder  round  and  round,  piece  by  piece — it's   as 
simple  as  A  B  C." 

"Reasons?  Yes,  I  know — Jack's  cold,  your  return  tickets, 
etcetera.    But  your  real  reason  ?  " 

"I  am  so  much,  alone,"  I  said  diffidently,  "I  have  to  be 
careful." 

"  And  you  think  Francis  Gifford  a  dangerous  trifler  ?  " 
"  He  has  that  character." 

"Tell  me   seriously — have    you   any  &ult  to  find   with   his 
behaviour  at  any  time  towards  yourself?" 
"  I  don't  say  so." 

"  There ! "  she  pinned  me  down.  "  Judge  a  man  as  you  find 
him.  In  any  case,  don't  trust  to  the  testimony  of  some  wild, 
jealous  woman." 

"  Not  if  she  has  the  right  to  be  jealous  ?  " 
"  She  can't,"  Louisa  insisted.  "  My  dear ! " — and  the  comic 
irony  of  her  expression  made  her  look  more  like  her  husband 
than  ever — "  the  world  will  have  to  be  created  over  again  if  men 
of  the  world,  like  Francis  Gifford,  are  to  be  expected  to  draw  back 
from  the  advances  of  those  who,  whether  in  or  out  of  society,  don't 
regard  social  laws  as  applicable  to  themselves.  An  in&tuation  on 
the  one  hand,  very  briefly  reciprocated,  I  should  say,  on  the 
other     You  conclude  he  can  have  no  power  of  constancy  in  bis 
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nature.  Wait  till  he  is  enamoured  of  some  one  who  deserves  his 
esteem." 

^^But  I  don't  see  bim  set  much  store  by  the  so-called  estimable 
qualities,"  I  answered  her.  "  He  is  attracted  by  what  is  brilliant 
— difficult  to  win. 

"  You're  mistaken,"  she  replied  with  some  warmth.  •*  If  he 
has  no  very  high  opinion  of  women,  as  is  probable,  it  is  because  he 
takes  them  as,  I  suspect,  he  has  found  them — charming,  adorable, 
unaccountable,  despicable  creatures  it  is  easy  to  worship,  but 
impossible  to  worship  for  long.  This  proves  nothing — certainly 
not  that  he  is  incapable  of  deserving  the  love  of  his  wife,  when 
he  marries." 

She  stopped;  then  resumed  significantly,  more  gravely  than 
usual: 

**  How  if  it  had  struck  me  that  now  first  he  had  given  his 
personal  admiration  to  some  one  he  is  bound  to  respect  ?" 

I  looked  at  her  aghast,  staggered,  suddenly  horrified  at  heart. 

••  You  too ! "  I  sighed  conrasedly.  **  Why  will  you  all  say  it  ? 
He  has  no  such  thought,  I  am  sure." 

^^  He  would  consider  it  an  impertinence  to  speak  of  it  to  you  as 
yet,"  she  returned  soothingly.  ^^  You  need  not  fear,  nor  yet 
resent  his  admiration.  It  is  no  crime,  I  hope,  to  admure  you, 
my  dear  girl.  Everybody  must.  As  to  Beattie — but  I  know  you 
don't  care  to  hear  your  face  praised.  Francis  Gifford's  behaviour 
should  have  proved  to  you  that  he  can  admire  your  other 
qualities  besides." 

I  was  silent,  unconvinced.    She  persisted  insinuatingly : 

^  He  is  coming  to  see  you  at  The  Chestnuts  to-morrow,  before 
starting  for  the  continent.  Now  must  you  let  him  go  away 
among  fresh  scenes  and  new  circles  without  word  or  sign  to  show 
that  you  appreciate  his  feeling  towards  you  and  the  consideration 
that  alone  keeps  him  silent — ^that  is,  if  you  do  appreciate  them  ?  " 

*^I  cannot  tell  you  how  it  is  with  me,"  said  I  sadly,  but  with 
a  gentler  feeling.  *^  Since  James — whom  I  loved^-died,  I  have 
taken  the  way  that  lay  straight  before  me,  worked  on,  lived  on, 
and  now  and  then  been  happy.  But  such  happiness  sprang  from 
what  linked  itself  with  the  past,  not  with  sharp  breaking  away 
from  it" 

"  You  are  young ;  your  life  is  only  beginning,"  she  declared. 

I  caught  her  up.    For  a  moment  I  saw  clear  in  myself. 

^^  You  will  tell  me  I  may  change,  may  become  another  person. 
It  is  possible.  But  I  cannot  help  it  if  I  am — that  is,  if  I  want  to 
be— myself  still." 

**  Don't  cry,"  she  said — for  I  was  crying,  laughing  at  once. 
She  embraced  me  kindly  and  left  me  to  my  slumbers,  less 
tranquil,  less  happy  than  those  of  last  night 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

YES  OR  NO  ? 

The  least  incidents  of  the  morning  after  oar  return  to  The  Chest- 
nuts remain  as  if  burnt  into  my  memory,  though  had  the  last 
half  of  that  day  made  a  clean  sweep  of  the  memory  of  the  firsts 
there  would  have  been  no  marvel.  Nay — for  it  did  so,  then  later 
everything  came  back  with  curious  clearness,  down  to  the  minutest 
particulars. 

Monty  woke  me  at  four  in  the  morning,  clamouring  to  be 
dressed  to  go  out.  I  had  to  take  him  out  of  his  cot  and  coax  him 
to  lie  still  in  my  arms,  where  he  nestled  contentedly,  telling  in* 
comprehensible  stories  to  himself,  and  singing  like  the  sparrowo 
in  the  ivy,  till  he  tumbled  into  a  nap  at  last,  whilst  I  lay  wakeful  and 
thinking. 

Thinking  I  was  glad  to  be  back  home ;  glad  to  have  broken  the 
spell  of  a  holiday  almost  before  it  was  cast.  Back  to  the  old  hard 
lines,  the  little  household  rubs,  the  children's  wants,  the  myriad 
cares  we  call  sweet,  of  a  mother's  life,  but  which  have  many  faces, 
some  of  them  sour. 

Yet  the  little  outing  had  done  me  good.  It  was  months  since 
I  had  seen  so  much  pink  in  my  cheeks  as  this  morning,  or  felt  so 
refreshed  by  sleep,  so  ready  for  breakfast. 

Morning  light,  too,  brought  the  plausible  conviction  that 
Louisa  Graves  had  probably  been  romancing  that  last  evening, 
misled  by  the  match-makinff  propensity  inherent  in  all  true 
women.  I  would  not  for  anything  that  Mr.  Grifford  should  sospeist 
me  of  so  misinterpreting  his  kindness,  if  he  came  to-day,  as  he  had 
said  he  would,  on  some  technical  matters  relating  to  (hU  of  Town^ 
with  which  his  connection  was  about  to  cease. 

That  was  the  hottest  day  of  the  year.  Going  round  in  the  foire- 
noon  to  a  tradesman  or  two,  I  found  streets  and  roads  deserted; 
Half  the  private  houses  were  shut  up,  pleasure  and  business  alike 
seemed  brought  to  a  full-stop  by  the  height  of  the  temperature. 
Even  the  shopboys  were  too  overcome  to  tie  up  their  parcels 
properly,  and  as  I,  with  Jack  for  my  little  henchman,  reached  the 
lodge  gates  of  The  Chestnuts  the  string  of  the  packet  he  insisted 
on  carrying  came  off,  and  all  the  rice  was  strewn  over  the  pave- 
ment, to  my  dismay  and  his  inextinguishable  laughter. 

I  doubt  if  even  Seattle  Graves  came  up  to  town  that  day.  L-al 
Boy,  like  a  true  son  of  the  south,  was  in  a  state  of  collapse,  beside 
which  our  British  activity  seemed  almost  unabated.  Kitchen, 
garden,  sitting-room,  nursery — there  was  a  good  morning's  work 
for  me  in  each.  I  gave  orders  and  lessons,  cast  accounts,  inspected, 
read  and  answered  letters  with  clock-like  precision,  to  make  up 
for  the  slackening  of  zest  within. 
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It  was  early  in  the  afternoon  when,  from  the  garden,  I  saw  Mr. 
Gifford  walk  np  to  the  front  door.  The  children  were  on  the  lawn 
blowing  soap-bubbles.  ^^  Mr8.Grardener  "  had  brought  out  her  sewing, 
and  leaving  her  to  sit  with  them  till  they  were  tired  of  the  sport, 
I  went  in  to  my  visitor.  It  was  cooler  in  the  sitting-room  than 
outside.  All  the  doors  were  set  open — so  many  traps  to  catch  a 
breath  of  air;  the  front  door  itself,  the  sliding  doors  between 
sitting-room  and  lobby  were  pushed  back — only  a  jportih'e  curtain 
hung  over  the  aperture.  Quite  unconstrainedly  we  shook  hands. 
I  felt  ashamed  of  having  lent  heed  to  Louisa's  foolish  talk,  after 
some  little  while  spent  in  discussing  certain  prosy  business 
details  connected  with  my  work,  for  which  he  held  himself  sponsor 
— and  now  gave  me  his  parting  advice  and  criticism.  Hence- 
forward I  must  get  on  without  them. 

"And  so  you  leave  England  to-night?  **  I  said  presently,  as  he 
alluded  to  his  journey.  **  Jack,  Monty  and  I  shall  really  be  the 
only  people  left  in  town.  Even  the  greengrocer  is  on  the  Rhine, 
and  the  baker  and  his  family  went  yachting  in  Scotland  a  week 
ago.*' 

He  was  silent,  then  remarked  contemplatively : 

"  You  have  The  Chestnuts  till  Christmas,  have  you  not  ?  ** 

"  Yes,  bnt  our  move  may  come  earlier.  Only  this  morning  I 
heard  of  something  in  Surrey  which  I  think  may  suit  me."  He 
looked  puzzled  and  inquiring,  so  I  added,  in  explanation : 

*^  A  oottace,  in  a  promising  situation  for  my  scheme.  Not  a 
holiday  nooK,  like  Knoll  End ;  but  the  last  owner  managed  to 
carry  on  a  remunerative  industry.**  His  half-smile,  letting  out 
that  he  was  still  amusing  himself  inwardly  at  the  expense  of  my 
poor  prospects,  led  me  to  begin  puffing  them,  like  an  auctioneer : 

**Tniere  is  a  market-town  close  by,  with  a  growing  demand  for 
fruit  and  vecretables  and  dairy  produce,  and  an  excellent  grammar 
school,  to  which  Jack  shall  so  when  he  is  old  enough.  I  must  go 
down  and  see  the  place.  Ifit  will  do,  we  might  be  settled  before 
Christmas*'* 

**  It  is  an  experiment "  he  began  hesitatingly. 

**  Which,"  I  continued  cheerfully,  **  I  am  indebted  to  you  for 
being  able  to  try.  When  I  go — ^but  not  till  then,  please — I  shall 
give  up  the  wwk  that  you  found  for  me  to  do." 

"If  the  decision  rested  with  me,"  he  said  suddenly,  "you 
should  never  write  another  line,"  adding,  as  in  half-apology,  but 
oonvincedly,  "  You  have  much  too  much  upon  your  hands." 

"Not  more  than  most  women  who  are  mothers.  And  I  am 
strong  and  well ;  better  able  than  most  to  do  the  work  that  needs 
must  be  done." 

"  But  if  there  were  no  need,"  he  interposed  gently,  "  no  ^  must  * 
in  the  matter?" 

I  shook  my  head  faintly,  instinctively.  He  gave  me  no  time  to 
frame  a  thought,  much  less  a  reply. 
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"It  is  a  wretched  life,"  he  exclaimed,  "you  have  led  it 
long.    No  one  who  cares  for  you  could  approve  its  continual 
for  another  day." 

He  spoke  almost  violently.  I,  too,  was  strangely  moved, 
part  by  his  earnest,  in  part  by  the  conflicting  emotions  stin 
that  drew  from  me  the  reply : 

"  It  is  not  wretched  to  me,"  and  I  spoke  firom  my  heart,  n 
pain,  but  very  sincerely.  ^*  It  is  the  outcome  of  a  happin 
ended,  to  my  sorrow;  but  its  legacy  of  care  is  a  sacred  txust,  i 
the  task  is  welcome  because  of  that  from  which  it  sprung." 

"  It  is  sweet  and  womanly  of  you  to  think  so,"  he  returned, 
ready  answer  to  the  protest,  as  if  he  had  anticipated  it  word 
word,  "  but  the  task  may  be  beyond  your  endurance." 
paused,  and  his  tone  took  another  inflection   as  he   said   p 
suasively,  "  Your  friends  see  it,  who  would  make  life  pleasant 
you — if  you — if  you  would  let  them  try," 

"  No,  no,"  I  said  hastily,  blankly,  shaken  by  a  sense  no  Ion 
to  be  shunned  of  what  was  in  his  mind.  And  a  threaten 
inclination  to  yield  to  these  urgings  to  lay  down  my  armour  i 
abandon  myself  to  the  promptings,  true  or  false,  of  the  mom 
threw  me  into  painful  confusion  and  sickening  self-mistrust, 
speak  or  think  steadily  was  a  strain ;  my  impressions  w 
blurred,  my  manner  was  hurried  and  incoherent.. 

"  For  how  long  will  you  forbid  them  ?  "  there  was  a  new  r 
in  his  voice,  as  of  rising  confidence.     I  buried  my  face  in 
hands  a  moment. 

"God  help  me!"  The  words,  though  unuttered,  soundec 
my  ears — my  heart's  prayer  to  see  clearly  into  itself,  though 
head  should  wander  now  that  all  seemed  calling  loudly  on  m< 
tear  myself  from  that  love-memory  they  call  a  dream. 

A  dream,  but  of  something  not  a  dream — something  so  pi 
so  sweet,  so  true,  and  that  had  grown  so  strong  that  it  filled 
jBtill,  and  held  me  then  as  fast  and  as  passionately  as  thoi 
James  were  there  with  his  arms  round  me — face  to  face  again, 
and  I.  And  the  past  seemed  to  become  real  again,  the  preG 
to  fade,  mirage-like,  in  that  moment  of  vivid  remembrance  \ 
strange  and  hopeless  longing. 

Instinctively  I  rose  and  moved  to  the  window,  leaning  on 
sill,  looking  at  Jack  and  Monty,  still  puffing  away  at  their  ndnl 
bubbles,  Tiger  snapping  at  the  air  balls  as  they  floated  his  n 
My  heart  was  throbbing  violently,  my  head  felt  dazed.  I  he; 
as  in  a  dream,  the  chil(fren's  distant  voices  ;  then  Francis  Giflfoi 
close  by,  asking  if  I  was  faint — I  had  turned  so  white. 

"  It  is  nothing,"  I  said,  and  my  voice  was  quite  changed 
dulled.      "  I  am  not  so  strong  as  I  was,  and  living  in  this  stra 
little  lonely  house  I  get  nervous  and  frightened  sometimes  by 
own  thoughts  and  recollections,  like  sick  people,  who  see  fii 
and  hear  voices  that  are  not  there." 
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"  Memory  is  food  to  starve  upon,"  he  urged,  ^  not  to  live." 

«^That  depends,**  said  I,  "on  the  worth  of  the  thing 
remembered." 

*^  You  loved  your  husband  so  much  ?  "  he  responded,  freely  and 
naturally,  with  a  sort  of  ingratiating  sympathy,  like  some  one 
feeling  his  way  in  the  dusk.  - 

"  Did  you  not  know  it  ?  "  said  I,  with  a  sudden  chill  at  heart. 
^  Yes,  we  loved  each  other  better  than  any  human  thing.  And 
now  I  am  groping  my  way  on  alone ;  when  it  seems  dark,  I 
&ncy  his  hand^his  dead  hand — is  guiding  me  still ;  it  has  not 
let  mine  go." 

His  countenance  had  changed ;  he  spoke  presently  in  a  tone 
of  grave  warning: 

**  The  solitude  and  melancholy  of  this  place  are  preying  on  your 
nerves,  and,  what  is  worst  of  all,  leading  you  to  trifle  with 
thoughts  perilous  to  reason." 

I  could  not  deny  it  at  that  particular  moment. 

^*  Do  not  let  that  happen,"  he  urged  amin  with  frank  solicitude ; 
"  it  is  not  right.  It  was  better  at  Knoll  End.  Our  friends  there 
repent  having  let  you  go,  and  I  have  a  mission  from  them  to  try 
and  persuade  you  to  return  there  for  a  while.  Let  me  put  off  my 
journey  and  bring  you  back  to  them  to-morrow,  or  when  you 
will" 

**  I  cannot  go  to  Knoll  End,"  I  said  ;  "  my  place  is  here." 

^  Alone  ?  "  he  asked,  and  his  tone  rang  with  sudden  penetrat- 
ing passion ;  *^  to  forget  what  enjoyment  is  like,  what  life  has  to 
give — that  you  might  learn  to  love  again,  as  you  are  loved." 

*^  Alone,"  I  repeated  impassively.  "  But  I  am  not  alone.  I  do 
not  feel  so,  as  I  said." 

He  was  watching  me  intently,  but  half  persuaded  still  that  my 
firmness  was  not  a  mask.  I  was  in  fear  of  myself  at  this  moment, 
of  some  last  appeal  on  his  part,  some  attempt  to  drown  compunc- 
tion and  deaden  my  heart's  desire  to  abide  by  what  I  had  said. 
It  drew  from  me  a  look  of  appealing  entreaty  to  him  not  to  make 
it.  He  seemed  touched  at  something,  his. eyes  fell,  his  counten- 
ance was  violently  stirred  as  by  contradictory  motive  impulses, 
but  the  feeling  was  good  that  kept  him*  silent,  until  by-and-by 
he  spoke,  differently,  distantly  almost : 

"Well,  you  will  write  to  Knoll  End,"  he  said,  "and  tell  them 
your  resolution  was  unalterable  ?  " 

I  gave  a  mute  assent,  and  he  rose,  saying : 

"Whilst  I  have  to  wish  you  good  fortune  and  good-bye." 

I  silently  gave  him  my  hand.  For  an  instant  it  was  retained, 
with  a  lingering  pressure ;  his  eyes  betrayed  that  he  half  regretted 
his  forbeu-ance  just  now,  and  that  loitering  half-doubt  of  my 
sincerity.  I  withdrew  my  hand  gently,  and  stood  quite  silent  and 
still,  not  without  a  pang  of  self-reproaah  at  so  cold  and  ungrate- 
ful a  leave-taking — a  poor  return  for  kind  acts!  But  there,  it 
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was  over ;  he  was  gone,  and  I  left  standing  there  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  alone. 

^^Not  alone!''  my  words  came  echoing  back,  like  a  taunt. 
They  sounded  well,  but  they  were  not  true.  I  had  prayed  to  be 
alone,  and  I  was.  I  had  no  after- thought  of  recanting  now.  Had 
Francis  Gifford  come  back,  I  must  have  spoken  as  before,  only 
more  heartily.  I  had  appealed  to  memory  to  help  me — ^the 
memories  I  had  locked  away  till  I  should  be  stronger.  I  had 
called  them  and  they  came ;  like  a  sea  bringing  bits  of  wreckage 
from  the  foundered  ship,  here  a  jewel,  there  a  homely  trifle  or 
two — ^a  sail,  a  toy — each  with  its  story — ^reminiscences  of  sweet 
things  said,  of  funny  things,  grave  things,  and  things  of  no 
moment,  the  jetsam  and  flotsam  of  the  life  we  had  not  been 
allowed  to  live  out  together. 

I  had  fallen  back  into  the  chair  by  the  window,  forgetting 
where  I  was,  or  what  I  was  doing,  in  the  stress  of  a  strong  mental 
excitement  that  forced  the  words  out  of  me  aloud  : 

'^  James,  they  want  me  to  begin  another  life — ^they  do  not 
know — You  and  your  love  have  made  mine  what  it  is ;  I  shall 
not  find  anything  like  them  in  the  world.  Oh !  my  dear,  this 
poor  little  life,  I  would  not  change  it  for  one  of  pleasure — ^I 
cannot  listen  to  the  thought  that  calls  on  me  to  try  and  forget 
you." 

{TohecinHnited,) 


MY  QUEEN. 


She  will  come  not  in  fancy  olden. 

When  Aurora  in  the  North 
Frets  the  heavens  in  reddened  golden 

Ere  the  day  has  issued  forth. 
She  will  come  not  when  idle  dreaming 

Visions  chariots  of  Love 
Drawn  by  silver-white  traces  streaming 

From  the  pinions  of  a  dove. 

She  will  come  when  the  sickle  golden 

Has  gathered  a  few  more  years ; 
When  true  faith  has  learnt  to  embolden 

Hope,  and  to  lessen  fears. 
She  will  come,  no  white  pinions  streaming 

O'er  love's  well-trodden  way ; 
We  shall  meet — and  cease  all  the  dreaming 

When  the  Real  holds  the  sway. 

H.  CATT£BSON-SMITH« 


ST.  ALBAN  HALL,  OXFORD. 


AS  an  old  alumnus  of  St.  Alban  Hall,  which  now  exists  no 
longer,  having  been  merged  into  Merton  College,  I  have 
written  down  some  few  recollections  of  the  old  place,  bb  it  may 
be  interesting  to  your  readers. 

Well,  then,  an  Oxford  gazetteer,  about  150  years  old,  tells  us 
that  Alban  Hall  received  its  name  from  Bobert  Abbot  de  St. 
Albans,  an  Oxford  citizen,  who  conveyed  the  tenement  to  the 
nuns  of  Littlemore  in  Oxfordshire,  a.d.  1239,  in  King  Henry  in.'s 
reign.  I  presume  since  that  date  it  has  always  been  a  place  of 
education  connected  with  the  University  of  Oxford.  But  King 
Henry  VIII.,  some  three  centuries  after,  gave  the  hall  to  Dr. 
George  Owen,  fellow  of  Merton  College.  He  conveyed  it  to  Sir 
John  Williams  and  Sir  John  Gresham,  and  they,  by  permission  of 
Edward  YI.  in  1547,  assigned  it  over  to  John  Pollard  and  Kobert 
Pond,  Esqrs.,  who  transferred  it  to  the  warden  and  fellows  of 
Merton,  to  whom,  my  gazetteer  of  150  years  ago  says,  it  still 
belongs. 

There  is  a  continuous  list  of  principals,  commencing  with  Bobert 
Morris,  A.M.,  a.d.  1437.  The  last  principal,  appointed  in  1861,  it 
still  living ;  he  gave  up  the  principalship  a  few  years  ago,  and  he 
now  receives  a  pension  from  Merton  College. 

Among  the  more  remarkable  men  who  governed  this  society 
may  be  mentioned  Sichard  Fitagames,  Bishop  of  London; 
Bobert  Huyck,  physician  to  Queen  Elizabeth ;  Narcissus  Marsh, 
Lord  Primate  of  Ireland  and  Archbishop  of  Armagh. 

In  later  times  Alban  Hall  has  had  for  principals  Peter  Elmsley, 
the  great  Greek  scholar,  and  Sichard  Whately,  Archbishop  of 
Dublin.  Among  the  vice-principals  there  have  been  Dr.  Hinds, 
Bishop  of  Norwich,  and  John  Henry  Newman,  who  is  now  a 
cardinal  of  the  Church  of  Bome. 

My  connection  with  St.  Alban  Hall  commenced  in  1838.  Dr. 
Cardwell,  professor  of  ancient  history,  was  principal,  and  the  Bev. 
Henry  Wall,  vice-principal.  Mr.  Wall  afterwards  became  fellow 
of  Balliol  and  professor  of  logic.  There  were  only  seven  under- 
graduates in  my  first  term;  they  afterwards  became  more 
numerous,  but  there  were  never  more  than  a  dozen  in  residence  in 
my  time.  One  reason  of  the  small  number  was  that  Dr.  Cardwell 
would  not,  like  his  predecessors,  receive  men  from  other  colleges. 
In  one  term,  soon  after  Dr.  Cardwell's  appointment,  there  was 
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only  one  undergradaate  in  residence.  His  name,  strange  to 
say,  was  Tenant;  he  was  called  ^Hhe  solitary  tenant  of  Albai^ 
Hall." 

I  will  now  give  a  few  recollections  of  my  undergradaate  days 
from  1838  to  1842.  The  vice-chancellor  who  matriculated  me  was 
Dr.  Gilbert,  principal  of  Brasenose.  He  was  a  very  handsome 
man,  and  he  afterwards  became  Bishop  of  Chichester.  He  had  a 
very  large  family,  all  of  whom  but  two  were  daughters ;  one  of  his 
daughters  was  blind.  The  two  first  proctors  I  remember  were  the 
Eev.  W.  Eicketts,  fellow  of  Merton,  and  the  Rev.  T.  T.  Bazeley, 
fellow  of  Brasenose.  The  vicar  of  St.  Mary's,  the  university  churchy 
Was  the  celebrated  John  Henry  Newman ;  the  vicar  of  St.  Peter's- 
in-the-East  was  the  Rev,  W.  K.  Hamilton,  who  afterwards  became 
Bishop  of  Salisbury.  My  rooms  were  on  the  ground  floor  facing 
Merton  Street  and  next  to  Merton  College.  The  staff  of  servants 
were  the  cook,  the  manciple,  the  porter,  and  a  boy.  The  cook  and 
manciple  were  husband  and  wife.  Having  no  chapel  we  had 
prayers  in  the  hall  once  on  a  week  day  and  twice  on  the  Sunday. 
On  one  Sunday  in  each  term  we  went  to  St.  Peter's-in-the-EaiBt 
to  Holy  Communion.  Our  sole  tutor  was  the  vice-principal ;  the 
principal,  however,  lectured  on  divinity.  In  Lent  term,  1840, 1 
passed  responsions ;  the  two  examiners  before  whom  I  appeared 
were  Mr.  Jelf,  of  Christ  Church,  and  Mr.  Henry,  of  Pembroke.  In 
Michaelmas  term,  1841,  I  passed  the  final  examination.  My 
three  examiners  were  Dayne,  Tait,  and  Donkin.  Tait  became 
at  last  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  number  of  undergraduates 
in  1838  was  much  fewer  than  they  are  now.  At  New  College 
there  are  now  tnpre  than  200  undergraduates.  I  doubt  much 
if  there  was  one  tenth  of  that  number  in  1838.  At  New  College, 
Magdalen,  and  Corpus  there  were  no  commoners,  and  at  Merton 
there  were  not  above  ten ;  twenty-six,  including  scholars,  formed 
the  whole  number  under  instruction. 

There  was  a  cricket  ground  on  Cowley  Marsh,  and  another  on 
Bullingdon  Green,  but  there  was  no  football,  no  tram-cars  and  no 
omnibuses.  If  we  wanted  to  go  home  by  coach  at  the  end  of 
term,  it  was  necessary  to  book  our  places  at  least  a  week  before- 
hand. The  coaches  were  well  horsed  and  very  fast.  One  used  to 
go  by  the  Henley  Road,  58  miles  to  London,  in  five  and  a  quarter 
hours.  Boating  was  a  favourite  amusement  then  as  it  is  now,  but 
the  pace  has  much  increased.  The  chief  inn  at  Oxford  was  the 
**  Angel."  It  is  now  pulled  down  and  the  new  schools  are  built  on 
its  site.  The  "  Mitre  "  still  exists,  as  does  also  the  «  Star,"  but 
this  last  has  changed  its  name  ;  it  is  now  called  the  ^  Clarendon." 
At  St.  Mary  Hall,  Dr.  Hampden  was  the  principal.  He  did  not^ 
however,  take  much  part  in  its  management  as  he  lived  at  Christ 
Church,  where  he  whs  a  canon  and  regius  professor  of  divinity. 
He  left  it  all  to  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Cox,  the  vice-principal,  who  was 
also  Rector  of  Carfax.  < 
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At  St.  Edmand  Hall,  Dr.  Grays,  the  principal,  left  all  to  the  Rev. 
John  Hill,  the  vice-principal,  a  well-known  Evangelical  clergyman, 
who,  like  Mr.  Simeon,  of  Cambridge,  did  much  to  promote  religion 
among  the  undergraduates.  Mr.  Hill,  whose  residence  was  65, 
High  Street,  had  been  a  long  time  vice-principal,  and  was  the 
immediate  successor  of  Daniel  Wilson,  who  was  afterwards  Bishop 
of  Calcutta. 

At  Magdalen  Hall,  Dr.  Macbride,  the  principal,  like  Dr.  Card- 
well,  attended  to  the  religious  instruction  of  his  pupils.  He  was 
a  layman,  as  well  also  as  Dr.  Marsham,  the  warden  of  Merton. 
The  vice-principal  of  Magdalen  Hall  was  Mr.  Jacobson,  who  after- 
wards became  regius  professor  of  divinity  and  at  last  Bishop  of 
Chester ;  Dr.  I&mpden,  of  St.  Mary  Hall,  became  Bishop  of 
Hereford. 

The  principal  of  New  Inn  Hall  was  Dr.  Cramer,  who  died  Dean 
of  Carlisle.  He  had  no  vice-principal  when  I  was  an  under- 
gnuluate.  Having  been  a  student  of  Christ  Church  was  one 
xeason  why  men  sent  away  from  Christ  Church  generally  entered 
at  New  Inn  Hall. 

I  believe  that  the  members  of  St.  Alban  Hall  were  quite  as  well 
done  for  as  at  any  of  the  others.  It  was  rather  an  expensive  place, 
the  number  being  so  few,  and  there  was  no  endowment.  There  is 
one  member  and  alumnus  of  Alban  Hall  whom  I  should  not  forget, 
the  late  Stephen  Beay,  B.D.,  professor  of  Arabic  and  senior  assist- 
ant librarian  at  the  Bodleian.  So  Alban  Hall  has  this  century 
had  the  honour  of  educating  the  two  Professors,  Reay  and  Wall. 
Theother  principals  and  vice-principals  received  their  education 
st  other  colleges.  There  was  a  blind  man  a  few  years  before  my 
time  who  got  a  second-class.  This  was  a  Mr.  Seymer,  whose 
sister  used  to  read  to  him.  She  came  up  to  Oxford  for  the  pur- 
pose. There  is  an  Alban  Hall  alumnus,  a  Mr.  Kitto,  whom  the 
Bishop  of  London  (after  he  had  done  a  great  work  in  the  East  End 
of  London  for  many  years)  has  just  presented  to  the  important 
living  of  St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields.  He  matriculated  in  1856. 
Many  of  my  contemporaries  have  naturally  passed  away,  perhaps 
the  greater  part  of  them.  It  has  been  calculated  that  on  an  aver- 
age an  Oxford  man  lives  for  33  years  after  taking  his  B.A. 

Magdalen  Hall  is  still  in  existence  as  Hertford  College.  Mr. 
T.  C.  Baring,  M.P.,  I  was  told  by  one  of  the  fellows,  has  given  as 
much  as  iS2009000  for  the  endowment  of  fellowships  and  scholar- 
ships. When  we  think  of  this  place  and  of  Keble  College,  we 
see  a  good  prospect  that  the  work  of  education  will  be  carried  on 
efficiently  as  iu  the  days  of  Wykeham  and  Wainflete. 

St.  Edmund  Hall  will  be  earned  on  in  connection  with  Queen^s 
College,  who  always  have  appointed  the  principal,  and  who  will 
continue  to  do  so. 

St  Alban  Hall  is  destroyed  because  it  has  no  friends.  No  one 
was  interested  in  it  except  the  principal,  and  he  has  been  pen- 
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sioned  off.  A  new  chapel,  which  was  built  a  few  years  ago  by 
subscription,  is  now  secularized. 

In  days  gone  by,  the  scholars  of  Merton,  called  Postmasters, 
lived  in  a  tenement  called  Bean  Hall,  and  had  for  their  principal 
one  of  the  fellows.  Even  to  this  day  one  of  the  fellows  is  styled 
Principal  of  the  Postmasters.  Alban  Hall,  having  both  a  chapel 
and  a  hall,  would  have  been  a  much  more  suitable  place  for  the 
Postmasters  to  lodge  in  than  Bean  Hall.  It  would  tnen  have  an 
existence  as  St.  Edmund  Hall  has  now. 

The  undergraduates  of  St.  Alban  Hall  in  my  days  were  a  very 
friendly  body.  We  all  knew  one  another  intimately,  as  was  only 
likely  in  such  a  small  community.  Breakfasting  together  so  fre- 
quently, as  well  as  spending  our  evenings  together,  caused  us  to 
waste  more  time  than  we  should  have  done,  but  yet  it  was  very 
pleasant.  Our  vice-principal  used  to  boast  that  there  had  never 
been  a  pluck  since  he  had  held  his  appointment.  Having  never 
more  than  twelve  pupils  to  attend  to,  he  could  and  did  for  them 
almost  as  much  service  as  if  he  had  been  a  private  tutor.  I  must 
say  that  the  recollection  of  our  intercourse  with  each  other  is  very 
pleasant,  and  every  one  of  our  alumni  whom  I  have  come  across 
nas  always  expressed  the  same  opinion.  There  was  none  of  that 
party  spirit  which  is  so  common  in  undergraduate  society.  We 
were  there,  and  were  all  disposed  to  make  the  best  of  it.  The 
principal  was  too  great  a  man  to  interfere  in  any  way,  and  the 
vice-principal  lived  away  with  his  mother  and  sister.  In  my 
time,  any  one  who  wished  to  go  in  for  honours  had  to  take  a 
private  tutor.  The  most  popular  coach  then  was  Bob  Lowe,  of 
Magdalen — the  present  Lord  Sherbrook.  Bob  might  often  be 
met  with  on  the  water,  pulling  a  lusty  stroke  oar  while  his  wife 
steered.  As  an  examiner  he  was  not  so  popular ;  for  he  was  too  hasty 
in  his  decisions.  He  afterwards  went  out  to  Australia,  practised 
at  the  Bar  there,  and  when  he  returned  to  England,  took  to 
politics.  This  coaching  does  very  well  for  a  few  years,  but  it  does 
not  do  for  a  man  to  make  it  the  business  of  his  life.  There  was 
a  man  named  Bobertson,  of  Lincoln,  and  who  had,  at  one  time,  a 
great  reputation  ;  but  his  pupils  gradually  lalling  off,  and  having 
a  wife  and  family,  he  had,  I  fear,  much  to  do  to  make  both  ends 
meet  before  his  death  at  70  years  of  age.  Another  celebrated 
coach  was  the  well-known  Mr.  Hughes,  of  Trinity.  He  held  a 
great  many  offices ;  he  was  rector  of  St.  Clement's,  chaplain  of  All 
Souls,  clerk  of  the  market,  &c.,  &c.  He  was  usually  called  by 
undergraduates  ^*the  fast  man's  friend,"  and  he  was  by  no  means 
ashamed  of  the  title.  He  lived  and  died  in  Oxford,  and  lies  buried 
in  Holywell  Churchyard.  He  came  up  from  Rugby  as  captain  of 
the  school,  got  a  scholarship  at  Trinity,  then  a  high  honour,  bat 
did  not  obtain  a  fellowship,  as  he  married,  when  quite  young,  a 
daughter  of  Mr.  Yicary,  the  organist  of  Magdalen.  He  was 
always  applying  for  various  places.     In  addition  to  those  I  havfe 
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mentioned  he  was  proctor  of  the  Vice-Chancellor's  court,  besides 
holding  such  places  as  pro-proctori  master  of  the  schools,  select 
preacher,  &e.  But  for  all  this,  I  am  sure  he  would  have  left  his 
&mil7  better  off  had  he  got  a  fellowship  at  Trinity,  and  succeeded 
in  time  to  one  of  the  college  livings. 

Cardinal  Manning  was  a  select  preacher  before  the  university  in 
my  undergraduate  days,  and  was  very  much  thought  of.  He  was 
then  Archdeacon  Manning.  He  and  Samuel  Wilberforce,  sucoes* 
sively  Bishop  of  Oxford  and  Winchester,  married  two  sisters. 
Manning,  before  his  marriage,  had  been  fellow  of  Merton  College. 
Manning's  father  was  head  of  the  firm  of  Manning  and  Anderdon, 
West  India  merchants,  and  had  been  governor  of  the  Bank  of 
England.  In  my  undergraduate  days  I  have  heard  two  men 
preach  before  the  university  who  are  now  cardinals  of  the  Church 
of  Borne.  Manning  might  be  thought  more  of  by  the  junior 
members,  but  Newman  would  be  decidedly  the  favourite  with 
those  of  loDffer  standing.  Pusey  was  remarkable  for  very  long 
sermons,  he  has  preached  for  two  hours. 

During  my  undergraduate  career  I  believe  there  was  only  one 
coUeee  tutor  who  was  not  in  holy  orders ;  this  was  Travers  Twiss, 
of  University.  At  Merton,  William  Adams,  author  of  "The 
Shadow  of  the  Cross,"  was  a  tutor ;  at  Magdalen,  William  Palmer, 
brother  of  Sir  Roundell  Palmer,  now  Lord  Selbome.  As  a  public 
examiner  he  was  thought  much  of  by  the  undergraduates;  he 
died  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  two  censors  of  Christ 
Church  were  Robert  Hussey  and  Jacob  Lee;  the  present  Dean 
Liddell  was  then  one  of  the  junior  tutors.  But  by  far  the  most 
distinguished  college  tutor  at  that  date  was  William  Sewell, 
of  Exeter;  he  had  originally  been  of  Merton  College;  he  had 
one  brother  a  fellow  of  Magdalen,  and  another  fellow  of  New 
College.  This  last  is  now  warden,  and  has  been  vice-chancellor. 
William  Sewell  was  a  great  promoter  of  education.  He  was  a 
High  Churchman,  but  not  altogether  in  amement  with  Pusey 
and  Newman.  Sidney  Smith  said  of  Sewell,  ^*  Thou  art  miiUus^ 
i.e.f  a  little  pig,  because  he  would  not,  as  the  saying  is,  '^  go  the 
whole  hog."  The  most  remarkable  of  the  heads  was  Oaisford, 
Dean  of  Christ  Church.  He  was  regius  professor  of  Greek. 
The  canons  at  that  time  were  Baines,  Dowdeswell,  Woodcock, 
Buckland,  Pusey,  Bull,  Jelf  and  Hampden.  Jelf  and  Dowdeswell 
were  non-resident.  Jelf  was  in  Hanover  as  tutor  to  the  Crown 
Prince;  Dowdeswell  had  never  resided,  I  was  told.  Christ 
Church  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  the  chief  college ;  there  would, 
perhaps,  be  five  or  six  noblemen  in  residence  and  perhaps  thirty 
gentlemen  commoners.  One  of  these  gentlemen  commoners  was 
John  Ruskin,  who  gained  the  Newdigate  prize  poem,  which  I 
heard  him  recite  at  Commemoration.  He  was  nearly  always  to 
be  seen  with  some  female  relation,  which  was  rather  remarkable 
at  that  day,  but  would  not  be  thought  so  much  of  now. 
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Another  remarkable  event  in  my  time  was  the  condemnatic 
of  Newman's  celebrated  Tract  90  by  the  Hebdomadal  Board,  thi 
is  the  heads  of  houses  and  proctors.  This  condemnation  w: 
procured  by  the  remonstrance  of  four  college  tutors—Churton, 
Brasenose ;  Tait,  of  Balliol ;  Wilson,  of  St.  John's,  and  Grriffit 
of  Wadham.  Churton,  though  a  good  man,  was  not  remarkabl< 
Tait  was  remarkable  for  his  extraordinary  success  in  life,  for  l 
rose  to  be  Archbishop  of  CSanterbury ;  Wilson  took  a  country  liviuj 
and  would  not  have  been  remembered  except  he  had  written  oi 
of  the  seven  Essays  and  Reviews,  which  were  so  much  condemns 
for  their  want  of  orthodoxy ;  GriflSth  became  Warden  of  Wadhar 
and  died  rich  and  respected  a  year  or  two  ago.  The  vice-chai 
cellor  who  succeeded  Dr.  Gilbert  was  Dr.  Wynter,  of  St.  John' 
It  was  Dr.  Wynter  who  suspended  for  two  years  Dr.  Pusey,  c 
account  of  a  sermon ;  this  was  thought  rather  a  high-haiidc 
proceeding.  The  vice-chancellor  has  no  authority  beyond  tl 
precincts  of  the  university ;  Dr.  Pusey,  during  those  two  year 
lectured  as  usual  and  preached  away  from  Oxford.  It  was, 
think,  after  I  took  my  degree,  I  believe  in  1844.  Dr.  Pusej 
mother.  Lady  Lucy  Pusey,  a  widow,  lived  at  Holton  Park,  nei 
Wheatley.  Dr.  Pusey's  sister  married  Dr.  Cotton,  the  Provo 
of  Worcester  College.  Their  femily  seat  is  at  Pusey,  in  the  Va 
of  White  Horn,  and  they  are  one  of  the  oldest  &milies  in  Englant 
Dr.  Pusey  lost  his  wife  and  one  daughter  when  I  was  an  unde 
graduate.  They  both  are  buried  in  the  centre  of  the  cathedr 
choir,  and  he  now  rests  near  them. 

Another  celebrated  canon  of  Christ  Church  is  Dr.  Bucklan< 
professor  of  geology,  who  afterwards  became  Dean  of  Westminste 
Dean  Buckland,  like  Dean  Swift,  failed  in  mind  before  he  faik 
in  body.  Their  minds  were  worn  out  first.  This  is  a  sad  endio 
for  a  great  man.  Dr.  Routh,  the  president  of  Magdalen,  wi 
another  Oxford  celebrity,  but  except  at  chapel  he  was  rarely  see 
during  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life.  He  was  president  froi 
1791  to  1854,  and  died  in  his  100th  year.  He  is  buried  at  tl 
entrance  of  his  college  chapel.  Dr.  Jenkyns,  the  master  of  Bailie 
had  raised  his  college  to  be  one  of  the  foremost  in  the  universit 
though  it  was  not  then  a  very  large  college.  The  senior  tut 
was  Frederick  Oakley,  who  afterwards  join^  the  Catholic  Churcl 
and  was  thought  much  of  as  an  eloquent  preacher  in  Islingto: 
The  first  time  I  attended  a  university  sermon,  which  was  c 
Easter  Day,  1838,  he  was  the  preacher.  I  do  not  think  he  w; 
much  thought  of  as  a  preacher  while  he  was  at  Oxford,  bi 
certainly  he  was  a  good  tutor  and  examiner.  The  universil 
sermons  were  very  much  better  attended  in  those  days  than  the 
are  now. 

Another  man  of  mark  was  Richard  G-reswell,  tutor  of  Worcestt 
College.  He  was  not  then  a  fellow  because  he  had  marries 
The  nead  of  Worcester  was  an  amiable  man,  and  Dr.  Puse; 
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brother-in-law.  Strange  to  say,  for  nobody  who  knew  him  in 
after  life  would  have  thought  it,  he  had  been  when  a  young  man 
a  skilful  four-in-hand  whip.  One  coachman  in  my  day  had 
certainly  been  an  undergraduate.  He  was  employed  by  Coster. 
A  four-in-hand  coachman  would  be  as  different  from  a  cabdriver 
as  a  canon  of  St.  PauFs  from  a  Welsh  curate.  St.  Ebbe's  Church 
had  a  non-resident  rector.  There  were  three  curates  who  did 
the  duty,  who  had  each  taken  a  double  first,  Charles  Baring,  of 
Christ  Church,  Samuel  Waldegrave  of  All  Souls,  and  Edwanl  A. 
Litton  of  Oriel.  Baring  became  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  Walde- 
grave Bishop  of  Carlisle.  I  do  not  suppose  there  was  another 
parish  in  England  which  could  say  it  had  three  curates  who  had 
each  taken  a  double  first-class.  It  was  the  Bishop  of  Durham's 
eldest  son  who  behaved  so  munificently  to  Hertford  College.  We 
have  had  one  visit  from  royalty,  which  I  remember ;  the  Queen 
and  Prince  Albert  came,  but  I  think  they  stayed  at  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York's  at  Nuneham  Courtenay.  This  was  perhaps 
the  occasion  when  the  Duke  of  Wellington  came  as  Chancellor  of 
the  University,  for  I  remember  him  once  at  Commemoration. 
He  looked  a  fine  old  man,  though  it  must  have  been  more  than 
twelve  years  before  his  death.  I  noticed  that  he  wore  his  cap 
the  hinder  part  foremost. 

Dr.  Ingram,  the  president  of  Trinity,  was  a  great  antiquarian. 
He  published  the  "Memorials  of  Oxford."  It  was  at  Trinity 
College  where  John  Henry  Newman  was  a  scholar  before  he 
became  fellow  of  OrieL  Newman  was  the  son  of  a  Lombard 
Street  banker.  Dr.  Symons,  warden  of  Wadham,  resigned  his 
headship  when  he  was  eighty  years  of  age,  but  he  lived  to  be 
ninety-five.  He  had  been  both  proctor  and  vice-chancellor,  as 
also  were  the  present  Bector  of  ExeterCoUege  and  the  present 
Dean  of  Christ  Church. 

When  I  first  came  to  Oxford  Dr.  Shuttleworth  was  warden  of 
New  College.  He  became  Bishop  of  Chichester,  but  he  did  not 
live  long  afterwards.  His  successor  at  New  College  was  Dr. 
Williams,  who  had  been  head  master  of  Winchester  School.  He 
was  genial  and  popular.  New  College  choir  in  those  days  had 
a  great  reputation.  The  warden  himself  could  intone  the  service 
well. 

Magdalen  Choir  was  also  thought  much  of;  the  cathedral  then 
was  very  poor,  but  it  has  greatly  improved  since. 

The  warden  of  All  Souls  was  the  Rev.  Lewis  Sneyd,  M.A. 
From  some  cause  or  other  he  would  not  take  his  D.D.  as  was 
usual.  When  I  first  knew  him  he  was  quite  bald,  but  after  the 
long  vacation  he  appeared  with  what  seemed  a  fine  head  of  hair. 
But  alas !  he,  like  Major  Pendennis,  wore  an  exceedingly  well- 
made  wig.  *  He  was  not  married.  It  was  All  Souls  where  Bishop 
Heber  was  a  fellow.  He  was  an  undergraduate  of  Brazenose, 
and  while  there  gained  the  Newdigate  prize  for  English  verse. 
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He  recited  it  at  the  following  Commemoration.  The  subject  was 
Palestine.  Another  youth,  a  B.A.  of  Edmund  Hall,  gained  the 
English  prose  essay.  He  was  Daniel  Wilson.  The  subject  was 
*^  Common  Sense.''  Both  these  two  became  in  their  time  Bishops  of 
Calcutta. 

It  was  a  standing  joke  in  the  university  that  the  fellows  of  All 
Souls  were  required  to  be  bene  natiy  bene  vestitiy  et  moderaie  docti. 
This  is  true  no  longer ;  a  candidate  for  a  fellowship  is  required 
to  have  tak^  a  first-class  in  one  school  at  least,  or  to  have  gained 
a  university  prize.  I  have  now  brought  my  remarks  to  a  con- 
clusion, but  I  must  express  my  regret  that  this  little  society, 
which  has  maintained  a  respectable  existence  since  1239,  should 
exist  no  longer.  It  is  more  for  the  authorities  of  the  university 
than  for  a  private  individual  to  take  the  matter  in  hand.  I  should 
rejoice  if  Alban  Hall  was  resuscitated  and  revived.  I  am  sure  its 
extinction  was  not  called  for,  but  there  was  no  one  to  speak  up 
for  it.  The  Chancellor  of  the  University  is  the  visitor  of  all  the 
halls,  and  he  holds  his  place  in  trust  for  his  successor. 

HENRY  ROBrNSON,   D.D. 


CASES  OF  CONSCIENCE. 


Sometimes  'tis  hard  to  judge  which  course  is  right, 

Or  clearly  mark  the  mist-clad  boundaries 

That  separate  the  evil  from  the  good ; 

Or  where  one  duty  with  another  blends : 

'TIS  hard  to  tell  the  moments  when  the  lights 

Of  daylight  fly,  and  eve  steals  o'er  the  earth — 

Debated  ground,  betwixt  the  night  and  day. 

That  may  be  claimed  by  either  side  alike. 

All  but  stone  blind  can  tell  the  actual  day. 

And  easily  detect  the  midnight  hour. 

Thus,  while  we  know  the  blackened  shades  of  crime. 

We  stand  perplexed  before  the  twilight  hues 

Where  Good  and  Evil  meetr— which  now  one  calls 

Evil ;  another,  good,  and  some  one  else 

May  neither  deem.     0  give  me  grace  to  see 

The  Eight  from  Wrong,  and,  in  all  doubtful  points, 

Keep  clear  of  mists  and  eve-disguising  shades. 

That  in  Thy  Light  my  eyes  the  light  may  see. 


EAMLAAL  SAHAI; 


THE  LUXURIOUS  PLANTER,  THE  STERN  MAGISTRATE, 
AND  THE  MILD  HINDOO. 


f[E  best  part  of  a  century  has  elapsed  since  the  European  first 
started  indigo-planting  in  India,  in  competition  with  the 
native,  and  since  then  it  has  gone  on  steadily  increasing,  till  now 
it  forms  an  important  industry  of  the  country,  and  one  of  the 
most  lucrative  fields  of  investment  for  British  capital.  Though 
extending,  English  jurisdiction  has,  in  some  degree,  curtailed  the 
early,  almost  unlimited,  power  of  the  planter,  with  his  corresponding 
profits ;  yet  more  extensive  and  improved  methods  of  cultivation 
and  manufacture  have  largely  compensated  him  for  the  change* 
Still,  however,  his  power  remains  greater  than  can  be  reconciled  with 
an  industry  supposed  to  be  voluntary ;  and  still  this  is  carried  on 
by  many  ways  and  means  peculiar  to  indigo-planting,  which 
European  influence,  added  to  capital,  can  alone  exert  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  hand-to-mouth  cultivator.  From  time  to  time 
special  legislation,  in  response  to  the  loud  outcries  of  the  natives, 
has  been  threatened,  but  for  the  most  part  this  has  been  smothered 
ere  ever  it  took  shape,  leaving  things  very  much  as  they  were. 
That  indigo  cultivation  has  not  yet  been  put  on  a  more  equitable 
footing  as  regards  the  native,  and  more  in  keeping  with  the 
claims  of  humanity  and  justice,  and  with  the  royal  proclamation, 
when  the  government  of  the  country  passed  from  the  Company 
to  the  Grown,  can  only  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  indigo-planters 
as  a  body  wield  with  the  governing  element,  and,  perhaps,  the 
extent  to  which  that  element  itself  is  personally  interested  in 
the  industry. 

The  indigo  plant  is  cultivated  by  contract  with  the  tenants  in 
villages  leased  to  the  planters  by  the  native  landowners.  In  the 
framing  of  these  contracts  the  tenant  is  as  little  consulted  as  he 
is  on  the  question  of  signing  them.  It  may  therefore  be  supposed 
to  what  side,  in  point  of  advantage,  they  lean.  Terms  and  forms 
appa/rerUly  fair  are  inserted,  which  on  English  soil  would  operate, 
but  which  there  are  merely  so  many  plausible  phrases  to  deceive 
the  eye,  and  of  which  the  natives,  by  experience,  know  the  full 
value.  The  best  land  in  the  small  croft  of  each  tenant — ^which  he 
would  &in  reserve  for  bis  own  less  laborious  and  more  lucrative 
crops,  and  his  three  successive  harvests  yearly — is  then  measured 
out  by  the  planter  for  indigo.    Hard,  toilsome  work  is  this  indigo 
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cultivation,  incessant  from  day  to  day  and  from  year  to  ye 
amid  hard  and  equally  grinding  poverty,  harsh  treatment 
default,  and  wretched  remuneration.  Corporal  punishment  a 
fines,  illegal  though  they  be,  still  prevail  as  an  active  eleme 
in  the  cultivation,  but  rarely  come  under  the  cognizance  of  t 
law.  The  ryot  knows  full  well  the  power  of  money,  and  the  si 
that  would  ultimately  win  in  the  contest.  He  knows  that  t 
full  pound  of  flesh  would  be  exacted  of  him  some  day,  if  not 
a  lex  talionis  exchange,  yet  as  a  warning  to  others. 

Even  the  law  its^f,  where  it  forms  such  an  elastic  medit 
either  for  justice  or  oppression,  avails,  unconsciously  to  its  £ 
ministrators,  as  one  of  the  most  powerftil  aids  to  indigo-plantii 
European  magistrates,  who  desire  to  administer  the  law  impartial 
are  bec^nning  more  and  more  to  see  the  necessity  of  avoidi 
even  the  appearance  of  much  intimacy  with  planters,  in  cg 
sequence  of  the  way  such  intimacy  acts,  or  is  made  to  act,  to  sei 
private  ends.  A  magistrate,  for  example,  may  be  out  at 
planter's  for  a  day's  shooting  at  the  very  time  that  the  planter  1 
in  prospect  a  law  case  against  a  native,  shortly  to  come  up  i 
hearing  in  this  said  magistrate's  court,  but  of  which  only  plant 
and  natives  are  aware.  Simple  though  the  occurrence,  it  fa 
its  due  effect  in  making  the  natives  doubt  whether,  under  8u< 
circumstances,  an  unprejudiced  judgment  of  the  said  case 
likely.  To  those  behind  the  scenes,  however,  it  is  well  knoi) 
that  such  influences  have  a  greatly  deterrent  effect  upon  tl 
native,  from  making  the  stand  he  otherwise  might  in  assertii 
his  rights.  On  the  other  hand,  the  natives  are  not  free  of  bias 
for  a  state  of  matters  of  which  they  themselves  become  tl 
victims.  In  India,  as  in  most  Oriental  countries,  money  is  t: 
great  engine  employed  to  influence  the  course  of  justice,  to 
degree,  and  by  ways  and  means,  unknown  in  more  civilized  regioi 
despite  all  that  can  be  said  and  done  to  the  contrary.  Europe^ 
traders,  therefore,  find  little  difficulty  in  &lling  in  with  tl 
iamiliar  institutions  of  the  country  which  the  rupee  brings  in 
operation,  either  as  a  means  of  offence  or  defence.  They  Inu 
the  hopelessness  of  depending  on  mere  truth — even  when  th 
happens  to  be  on  their  side — ^as  a  gauge  of  success  in  litigatio 
where  a  false  case  stands  nearly  as  good  a  chance  as  a  true, 
least  in  the  native  country  courts;  where,  too,  any  amount 
witnesses  can  be  bought  for  a  few  rupees  prepared  to  take  th< 
solemn  oath,  with  &ce  turned  towards  the  sacred  Ganges, 
*^^hing8  they  have  never  seen  or  heard  of,  and  cheerfully  to  under 

e  preparatory  "coaching"  for  this  purpose  in  every  imagine 

stion  that  may  be  put  to  them  in  court.    At  the  same  tii 

>  natives  may  be  in  good  positions,  and,  among  natives,  m< 

table  people,  but  who  see  no  further  harm  in  what  they  a 

ban  can  be  easily  expiated,  if  need  be,  by  a  dinner  to  th< 

'agers  or  a  dip  in  the  Ganges.     Even  ready-made  plainti 
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are  to  be  got  for  the  occasion,  with  self-inflicted  woands,  or  com- 
plaining of  robberies  committed  on  and  by  themselves^  with  a  full 
corps  of  witnesses,  all  ready  to  declare  to  the  minutest  details  of 
same.  These  of  oonrse  are  equally  available  both  for  European  or 
native.  This  may  show  the  terrible  work  magistrates  have,  to 
separate  the  wheat  from  the  tares,  often  wading  for  hours  amid  a 
labyrinth  of  felsehood  with  hardly  a  clue  to  guide  them,  and  in  the 
end  having  perhaps  to  base  a  judgment  on  the  too  minute  agree- 
ment of  details  which  indicate  the  '^  got-up  **  case.  But  in  regard 
to  this,  as  a  rule,  the  European  magistrate  is  &r  less  easily 
deceived  than  the  native.  We  have  known  ^^  factory  "  case  after 
case,  all  true  as  it  chanced,  go  up  before  a  native  magistrate,  and 
each  in  turn  dismissed  as  &l8e,  either  because  the  magistrate  had 
come  to  suspect  the  factory  generally,  or  was  running  to  an 
opposite  extreme  to  unseat  a  suspicion  against  himself  of  judicial 
bias  towards  the  planters.  The  extraordinary  power  that  capital- 
ists can  wield  in  India,  whether  for  or  against  justice,  may  thus 
perhaps  be  evident,  and  may  explain  the  unresisting  position  of 
the  hungry  cultivator  in  relation  to  the  planter. 

Among  the  subordinate  arms  of  the  law  indigo-planting  finds 
its  help.  The  native  police  by  their  Tnaral  infl/O/ence  over  the 
villages  in  the  country  divisions  of  which  they  have  charge,  are 
found  most  valuable  in  the  interests  of  indigo,  subservient  as 
their  aid  is  to  the  charm  of  the  all-powerful  rupee.  For  example, 
where  any  resistance  to  indigo  is  threatened,  or  a  law  case  in 
which  the  ^^ factory"  is  concerned  arises  in  a  village,  there  the 
persuasive  powers  of  the  police  come  into  operation,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  side  that  profits  them  most. 

Even  the  humblest  of  all  government  officials  and  subordinate  of 
the  native  police,  the  village  chowkeedar  (watchman),  contributes 
his  little  quota  of  help  to  indigo-planting.  This  official  is 
appointed  to  watch  over  his  own  village,  keep  down  thefts  and 
robberies,  and  report  all  misdemeanours  to  the  police.  Himself 
usually  a  thief,  and  always  chosen  from  the  thief  or  Aiheer 
caste,  on  the  principle  of  thief  to  catch  thief,  he  is  supposed  to  be 
peculiarly  adapted  for  his  post.  Instead,  however,  of  being  the 
&ithful  guardian  of  his  own  village,  as  was  fondly  hoped,  he  is  too 
frequently  a  sleeping  partner  in  robberies  committed  within  it, 
planned  by  himself,  and  perpetrated  by  his  auidde  confederaJtes^ 
besides  taking  an  active  part  in  robberies  perpetrated  in  other 
villages.  Lastly,  he  \b  the  pliable  medium  for  ^'  serving  out " 
trovilesoTns  factory  tenants.  At  a  hint  he  can  cause  a  mal- 
content's bullock  to  disa|y[)ear  without  leaving  trace  to  entail 
detection,  or  as  suddenly  to  reappear,  accoiding  as  required. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  common  thing  for  a  villager  to  propitiate  this 
medAwnij  under  promise  of  gc^  fitith,  for  a  return  of  property 
which  had  disappeared  on  his  (the  medium's)  own  or  an 
employer's  account.     Of  late,  happily,  his  predatory  resources 
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have  been  somewhat  cnrtailed  sequent  to  a  suggestion  by  an 
Anglo-Indian,  in  a  Calcutta  newspaper,  which,  on  his  return  firom 
a  trip  home,  he  found  in  force  in  its  leading  features.  Still, 
however,  his  scope  for  private  enterprise  remains  larger  than 
might  be  wished  for  the  weal  of  the  conmiunity. 

Instances  might  be  multiplied  of  the  rrwdua  operaTidi  of  indi- 
go-planting by  which  the  planter  contests  the  field  when  pitted 
against  the  native.  Within  the  imaginary  boundary  line  of  a 
&ctory  not  far  distant  firom  the  military  station  of  Segowlie,  Bengal, 
during  certain  **  indigo  rows,'*  or  a  temporary  **  plant "  of  the  natives 
against  indigo  cultivation,  a  Brahmin  and  small  landowner  took  a 
leading  part  in  stirring  up  the  villages  to  resistance,  and  was 
therefore  specially  obnoxious  to  the  iactoiy.  This  individual 
happened  to  be  high  in  fiivour  with  a  rajah  who  owned  nearly  all 
the  land  thereabout  and  most  of  the  villages  which  comprised 
the  planter's  "  factory,*'  and  thus  had  the  greater  power  and  in- 
fluence as  a  popular  leader.  When  loudest  in  his  demonstrations 
and  defiances  of  the  &ctory,  suddenly  one  morning  a  large  rafter 
was  missed  firom  an  important  country  bridge  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, leaving  a  wide  and  dangerous  gap  in  the  centre,  and  suspi- 
cion, aomehowj  turned  towards  the  Brahmin.  While  he  was  indig* 
nantly  denying  all  knowledge  of  the  matter,  the  rafter,  to  his 
unfeigned  astonishment,  was  diacovefred  in  his  wheal  field  close  to 
his  hous€y  and  the  stem  arm  of  the  law  took  hold  of  him.  A  long 
term  of  imprisonment  was  passed  upon  him,  which  no  efibrts  of 
his  firend  the  rajah  could  avert  or  mitigate.  His  land  was  sold 
to  defiray  the  expenses  of  his  trial,  bought  up  by  the  factory,  and 
sown  down  in  indigo ;  and  the  villagers,  seeing  their  ill-fated- 
leader  come  to  such  signal  grief  through  his  opposition  to  the 
factory,  as  both  they  and  the  rajah  shrewdly  divined,  soon  showed 
signs  of  penitence  and  return  to  '^  reason  "  as  had  been  anticipated. 

A  firuitful  source  of  strife  and  means  of  calling  into  play  all  the 
indigo-planting  engines  of  war  is  the  process  of  acquiring  lands 
for  indigo,  and  the  various  devices  and  intriguing  incident  thereto, 
whereby  the  planter  finds  himself  pitted  against  the  native.  This 
is  an  ever-recurring  branch  of  the  industry,  and  one  in  which 
every  planter  must  be  an  expert.  The  first  steps  of  his  novitiate, 
in  fact,  all  teach  him  how  to  turn  the  mild  Hindoo  to  the  greatest 
possible  profit  with  the  least  possible  cost ;  to  walk  with  him,  if 
practicable,  if  not  to  walk  round  or  over  him,  and  that  with  the 
least  regard  to  whining  sentiment  in  the  process.  Money  must 
be  made  to  retire  home  upon,  and  the  mild  Hindoo  must  be 
squeezed  for  the  purpose  if  necessary.  Another  element  of  strife 
is  the  least  infringement  on  the  planter's  self-adjudged  monopoly 
of  his  industry,  should  this  occur  within  an  arbitrary  boundary 
line  with  which  he  has  encircled  a  certain  tract  of  country  he 
calls  his  dehauth  or  "  factory."  To  the  greater  part  of  this,  how- 
ever, he  may  have  about  as  much  title  as  to  the  Duchy  of  Lancas- 
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ter.  At  the  same  time,  should  a  native,  be  he  even  a  resident 
proprietor  there,  think  of  bettering  himself  by  starting  an 
indigo  factory  within  this  tract,  it  may  be  on  his  own  lands,  or  on 
lands  which,  like  the  European,  he  has  acquired  in  lease  for  the 
purpose,  he  immediately  meets  with  the  most  fierce  and  active 
opposition.  Then  arise  hand-to-hand  fights  and  prolonged  litiga- 
tion in  which  the  weakest  purse  generally  succumbs.  An  instance 
in  point  occurred  within  the  so-called  domain  of  a  large  fieu^tory 
in  a  northern  district  between  Patna  and  Nepaul. 

An  enterprising  native  of  some  means,  and  a  landowner  there, 
seeing  the  large  profits  the  English  planter  was  making  in  indigo, 
bethought  himself  of  increasing  his  capital  after  the  same 
fishion,  and  thereupon  set  about  building  a  factory  and  culti- 
vating indigo  on  his  own  and  on  other  lands  he  obtained  in  lease. 
The  first  symptom  of  this  intention  was  the  signal  for  numerous 
warnings  to  him  firom  the  European  of  the  duiger  and  audacity 
of  such  a  step,  along  with  stem  orders  to  desist.  These  he  had 
temerity  enough  to  neglect,  replying  that  he  was  taking  nothing 
from  the  planter,  that  the  cotmtry  was  open  to  all,  and  that  he 
was  bmlding  and  cultivating  on  land  to  which  for  the  most  part 
he  had  even  more  claim  than  had  the  planter  to  his.  Why, 
therefore,  should  the  planter  seek  to  interfere  with  or  injure  him  ? 
These  were  arguments  whose  wretched  sophistry  only  served  to 
irritate  rather  than  appease  the  outraged  Briton.  The  idea  of  a 
nigger  starting  in  the  midst  of  his  "dehauth,"  to  infringe  his 
hitherto  undisputed  prestige  and  monopoly  there — if  nothing  else — 
was  a  thing  not  to  be  heard  of.  The  situation  must  be  made  too 
hot  for  him  at  all  costs.  The  native,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the 
more  emboldened  to  hold  his  own  by  the  fetct  that  he  had  a 
relative  across  the  river  who  had  victoriously  resisted  similar 
onalanghts  from  a  European  adversary  in  his  neighbourhood,  till, 
having  been  found  incorrigible,  he  had  been  suflFered  to  settle  down 
in  peace  and  quietness.  Thus  Bamlaal  Sahai's  factory  gradually 
assumed  shape  in  spite  of  all  that  was  being  said  or  done  to 
hinder  it;  despite  repeated  hints  that  his  bricks  and  building 
material  might  have  to  be  sought  for  some  fine  morning  in  the 
bottom  of  the  river ;  that  his  walls  might  be  found  crumbling 
down  from  a  mixture  of  saltpetre  in  the  mortar ;  or  that  his 
whole  establishment  might  be  discovered  some  night  in  flames 
while  his  indigo  cakes  were  drying  on  the  shelves.  Ramlaal,  how- 
ever, still  pursued  his  way  rejoicing,  and  figuratively  snapped  his 
fingers  at  the  fisujtory.  The  thannahdar,  or  native  poUce  in- 
sp^^tor,  who  was  stationed  in  Eamlaal's  village,  was  reported  to  be 
neutral,  owing  to  propitiating  influences  from  both  sides ;  there- 
fore extreme  repressive  measures  would  not  be  prudent  at  present. 
Bamlaal,  accordingly,  got  his  couple  of  vats  built  to  start  with, 
his  press-house,  drying-house,  &c.  erected ;  and  his  first  little  crop 
of  indigo  was  duly  manufactured,  in  the  midst  of  his  enemy's 
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camp,  so  to  speak,  giviog  a  tidy  little  profit  and  promise  of  n 
Still  he  had  come  into  no  violent  collision  with  the  Enro] 
But  now,  in  trying  to  secure  more  land  to  extend  his  cultiva 
he  found  greater  difficulty  than  hitherto  ere  the  planter  had 
fully  aware  of  his  movements.  Now  he  had  an  active  and  a 
competitor  to  meet  in  every  negotiation,  and  the  Brahmins 
petty  landowners,  who  had  never  dreamed  of  letting  oat 
"Birits"and  **Jagheers,"  rushed  into  the  field  to  make  ca 
out  of  the  contest  and  secure  between  the  rivals  the  highes 
for  their  lands.  For  a  while  there  was  nothing  but  rushii 
and  fro  of  landholders  between  European  and  native  to 
their  tempting  baits  and  receive  offers  and  counter  offers  i 
double  the  value  of  their  land.  In  this  conflict  the  Euro 
secured  lands,  good,  bad  or  indifferent,  at  fancy  prices,  so 
outbid  his  rival  at  all  costs,  harass  him,  and  narrow  around 
his  field  for  enterprise.  One  piece  of  land  thus  obtained  hen 
Bamlaal  up  to  his  very  vats,  and  other  pieces  availed  to  shi 
all  his  roadways  save  one  between  his  cultivation  and  fac 
Indigo  was  sown  by  the  planter  in  this  land  close  to  Bam 
vats,  and  chowkeedars  were  placed  upon  it  day  and  nigl 
catch,  if  possible,  any  bullocks  of  Samlaal  straying  thereoi 
get  up  some  pretext  for  furnishing  a  case  against  him  in 
law  courts.  A  fresh  grievance  to  the  planter  was  that  his 
was  paying  higher  rates  for  indigo  cultivation,  and  was  thu 
itiating  a  mischievous  precedent  that  might  spread — a  t 
not  to  be  borne.  As  yet,  however,  this  was  all  fair  competi 
all  within  the  law,  and  still  Bamlaal  complacently  viewec 
adversary's  ingenious  devices  of  war,  and  still  pursued  his 
rejoicing.  Had  he  continued  thus  he  might  even  for  some 
longer  have  kept  his  enemy  at  bay ;  but,  encouraged  by  immu 

1  he  grew  over  confident  of  success,  and  this  proved  to  be  hit 

J]  genius. 

A  piece  of  land,  of  which  the  ownership  was  disputed,  lay 
Bamlaal*8  factory,  and  of  this  Bamlaal  obtained  a  lease  from 
of  the  two  claimants ;  whereupon  the  European  planter  ii 
diately  obtained  a  similar  lease  from  the  other.  When  a  ooU 
seemed  inevitable  between  the  two  lessees,  Bamlaal  8ugg< 
dividing  the  land,  and  each  of  them  taking  half,  until  the 
prietorship  should  be  settled  at  law,  and  thus  also  the  que 
of  the  true  lessee.  Such  a  proposal,  however,  was  regarded  i 
insult  by  the  European,  incompatible  with  the  dignity  oi 
£Eu;tory,  and  only  to  be  treated  with  the  contempt  it  dese 
The  occasion  besides  was  far  too  good  to  let  slip  for  a  rightn 
row  which  might  clear  up  matters  more  satisfactorily  **  one  w 
another."  Accordingly,  first  came  the  European's  ploughs  t< 
field,  but  only  to  be  met  by  Bamlaal's  men-at-arms,  the 
sight  of  jshoed^srce  high-caste  Bajpoots  and  Brahmins  scat 
incontinently  the  thfiid  low-caste  ploughmen.  Then  approf 
Bamlaal's  ploughmen\8ome  days  later,  who  in  turn  were  sue 
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AiUy  obfltmcted  by  the  planter  with  the  help  of  the  natiye  sub- 
inspector  of  police,  who  had  been  duly  warned  to  the  ground  to 
**  prevent  a  breach  of  the  peace."  When  matters  had  quieted  down 
again  after  a  week  or  two,  during  which  neither  combatant  invaded 
the  field,  suddenly,  when  Bamlaal  was  off  guard,  a  strong  posse  of 
the  planter's  men  appeared  at  the  field,  and  succeeded  in  ploughing 
it  up  ere  the  enemy  had  time  to  oppose.  Further  preparations 
by  the  planter  for  the  important  process  of  sowing  were  permitted 
by  fiamlaal  under  protest,  who  contented  himself  with  saying  that 
if  the  planter  insisted  on  preparing  the  land,  he,  Bamlaal,  should 
equally  insist  on  sowing  his  share.  His  ideas  were  now  growing 
apace,  both  with  the  support  of  the  natives  around  him  and, 
quietly,  even  with  that  of  the  planter's  tenants  themselves,  who 
were  all  on  the  side  of  their  countryman  against  the  European. 
A  crisis  in  the  shape  of  the  sowing  season  was  now  at  hand,  and 
each  side  armed  for  the  struggle.  Litigation  was  a  mode  of 
adjustment  equally  unthought  of  by  either  in  view  of  the  feme  of 
^viet  armia  victory,  and,  besides,  as  too  prolonged  and  indefinite 
a  method  while  the  sowing  season  was  meanwhile  passing  away. 
Large  bodies  of  well-known  fighters,  Bajpoots  and  Aiheers,  and 
whole  villages  of  professional  robbers,  were  duly  signalled  for 
active  service  on  the  European  side,  and  the  sinews  of  war  were 
freely  brought  into  play.  Bamlaal  on  his  part  seemed  to  have 
full  information  of  ail  that  was  going  on  in  his  adversary's  camp, 
and  was  not  behind  in  similar  counter  preparations.  The  fiery 
beacon,  in  the  shape  of  inflammatory  speeches  and  gifts  of  food 
and  money,  was  fireely  circulated  among  the  villagers  around  by 
Bamlaal  in  person;  and  among  these  plenty  of  men  ready  to 
respond  to  his  call  were  found,  besides  the  promised  help  firom  his 
cousin  across  the  river.  On  the  European's  side  were  mostly 
hirelings  with  little  or  no  enthusiasm  in  their  task;  Bamlaal's 
men  were  heart  and  soul  in  their  work  and  determined  to  win. 
The  ^  night  before  the  battle  "  the  planter's  troops  quietly  filed  into 
the  appointed  eround  in  the  dead  of  night,  were  reviewed  and 
feed,  and  silently  passed  on  to  their  destination  through  the  dark- 
ness. Next  morning  the  planter's  drills,  accompanied  only  by  the 
ordinary  servants,  were  duly  sent  to  the  field  to  sow  it  in  indigo. 
Not  a  man  of  the  ambushed  troops  of  either  side  was  yet  to  be 
seen,  but  no  sooner  did  the  drills  enter  the  field  than  a  few  men 
started  up  as  if  by  magic  and  rushed  to  stop  them.  This  was  the 
signal  for  the  planter's  men  to  emerge  from  their  ambuscade,  and 
simultaneously  uprose  Bamlaal's  men  in  hundreds  to  meet  them 
with  fierce  yells  and  shouts  of  defiance.  The  fight  was  but  brie^ 
for  presently  the  planter's  forces  were  scattering  in  full  flight 
before  the  fierce  chaige  of  their  adversary,  and  ere  it  was  well 
begun  the  conflict  was  over.  Brief  though  it  was,  however,  one 
man  was  left  dead  on  the  field,  and  some  half-dozen  others  were 
badly  disabled  to  the  extent  of  broken  legs  and  arms ;  all  the 
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casualties  without  exception  being  among  the  planter's  men.   The 
only  individuals  who  showed  fight  at  all  on  the  European   side 
were  the  professional  robbers,  and  even  they  had  soon  to  yield 
before  the  furious  onslaught  of  the  foe.    No  sooner  was  the  fight 
over  than  Bamlaal's  partizans,  cooling  down,  became   terrified 
at  the  issue  of  their  victory,  and  were  hurriedly  dispersing,  when, 
suddenly  bethinking  themselves  of  the  dead  body,  a  few  of  them 
returned  in  order  to  cast  it  into  the  river,  and  so  obliterate  the 
most  telling  evidence  against  them.    Ere  the  field  was  reached, 
however,  the  planter's  men,  anticipating  this,  were  already  bearing 
it  away  towards  the  factory.     On  the  other  hand  information  was* 
promptly  sent  by  the  planter  to  the  Emropean  superintendent  of 
police  at  the  nearest  civil  station  to  the  effect  that  an  attack  had 
been  made   on  his  servants  while   in  the  ordinary  and   Lawful 
discharge  of  their  duties,  whereby  one  was  killed  and   several 
severely  wounded.     In  due  course  arrived  the  superintendent 
surrounded  by  his  satellites  in  red  and  blue,  and  who,  after  inspect- 
ing the  body,  began  his  cross-examination  of  the  factory  servants  in 
the  usual  forcible,  arffurneTUumnxd-homiTiem  way  in  which   such 
proceedings  are  conducted  in  India.     From  this  hour  the  planter's 
domain  might  be  said  to  be  taken  possession  of  by  the  police.     His 
indigo  work   and  cultivation   came  almost  to  a  stand-still,  the 
viUi^ers  became  indifferent  to  their  fields  growing  over-run  with 
weeds,  and  the  factory  servants  powerless  to  enforce  orders.     The 
ubiquitous  symbols  of  the  law  were  to  be  found  patrolling  every 
village  throughout  the  factory,  to  obtain,  strange  to  say  in  this 
instance,  evidence  if  possible  against  the  factory,  despite  the  &ct 
of  all  the  casualties  being  found  among  its  men.     One  explana- 
tion of  such  an  anomaly  was,  it  seems,  a  growing  suspicion  among 
the  heads  of  departments  that  the  European  factories  were  gene- 
rally at  the  bottom  of  all  such  rows,  and  therefore  the  police  must 
ne^s  excel  themselves  in   extracting  light   out  of   darkness. 
Another  rumoured  explanation  was  an  incautious  letter  to  an 
Indian  paper  by  an  European  member  of  the  factory  touching  the 
inefficiency  of  the  native  police,  which  had  elicited  the  publicly- 
expressed  after-dinner  wish  of  the  superintendent  that  he  might 
but  have  said  writer  some  day  within  his  grasp.     The  first  pro- 
ceeding of  the  police  accordingly  was  to  marshal  some  dozen 
of  the  planter's  servants  into  durance,  at  a  time  they  were  most 
ur^ntly  needed  at  their  work,  and  thereafter  to  devote  their 
whoile  attention   to  increasing  this  number  without  making  a 
singly  effort  to  arrest  the  perpetrators  of  the  casualties.      The 
arrivail  of  an  English  lawyer  on  the  scene  speedily  changed  this 
anomalous  state  of  things,  taking  the  case  as  he  did,  not  a 
moment  too  soon,  out  of  the  hands  of  the  over-ridden  native 
lawyers.     The  dozen  servants  of  the  planter  were  promptly  but 
reluctantly  discharged  by  the  native  magistrate,  after  they  had 
been  about  a  fortnight  in  durance  without  a  charge  against  them ! 
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This  was  only  done,  however,  upon  a  threat  from  the  barrister 
that,  failing  their  immediate  release,  damages  would  be  claimed 
from  the  court  by  the  factory  for  loss  suflFered  fix)m  their  illegal 
detention. 

Failing  success  in  this  quarter  the  police  now  directed  their 
attention  to  the  side  that  had  caused  the  death  of  one  man  and 
woimds  to  so  many,  as  if  for  the  first  time  they  had  woke  to  this 
new  phase  of  the  question.  The  wretched  Bandaal  was  a  fugitive 
in  hiding,  but  was  soon  arrested  along  with  some  dozen  of  his 
most  prominent  fighters,  and  as  many  as  could  be  included  along 
with  them  against  whom  the  &ctory  had  had  a  grudge,  and  against 
whom  the  planter's  released  servants  now  became  the  sole  wit- 
nesses !  Ramlaal  was  conducted  in  ignominy  past  the  bungalow 
of  his  enemy,  xmder  a  blazing  sun  during  the  burning  hot  winds 
of  April,  en  rcnUe  for  the  jail  some  eight  miles  farther  on.  While 
passing  here  word  was  quietly  conveyed  to  the  planter  that,  should 
he  wish,  he  might  now  gratify  himself  with  a  sight  of  his  humbled 
foe,  and  might  farther  greatly  enhance  the  pleciswre  of  that  foe's 
remaining  journey  by  a  rupee  or  two  to  the  attendant  constables. 
One  walked  on  each  side  of  him  to  prompt  him  onwards  by  word 
or  cuff,  and  another  followed  to  prod  him  from  the  rear.  The  poor 
wretch  himself  petitioned  to  see  and  plead  with  his  late  rival, 
thinking  that  now,  in  his  hour  of  triumph,  that  rival  might  have 
the  will  as  well  as  the  ability  to  mitigate  the  future  that  appeared 
to  lie  before  him. 

The  case  came  before  the  native  deputy-magistrate  who  had 
been  so  ready  to  incarcerate  the  planter's  men,  and  who,  after 
much  brain  cudgelling  and  searchings  of  heart,  professed  himself 
fearful  to  cope  with  a  case  so  momentous,  and  beseeched  his 
European  superior  to  take  it  off  his  hands.  The  district  magis- 
trate in  turn  handed  it  over  to  the  sessions  judge,  who  sentenced 
the  whole  batch  to  transportation  for  life.  Bamlaal,  on  hearing 
the  sentence,  dropped  down  in  court,  and  asked  that  his  life  might 
be  taken  instead.  His  large  property,  which  in  his  extremity  he 
had  recklessly  left  in  the  hands  of  others  to  meet  as  required  the 
enormous  expenses  of  his  ill-fEited  step,  had  already  dwindled 
ahnost  to  nothing  in  their  keeping.  Each  of  them  had  his  own 
large  slice  to  taKe  out  of  it,  and  this  with  impunity  in  a  case 
where  there  were  no  receipts  to  show  for  mostly  illegal  disburse- 
ments. An  appeal  firom  the  judgement  to  the  Calcutta  High 
Court  was,  however,  duly  announced. 

Hamlaal  had  two  wives,  which  the  Hindoo  customs  permit 
when  one  is  childless.  One  of  these  now  announced  her  intention 
of  braving  the  privacy  belonging  to  her  station  and  sex,  and 
proceeding  herself  to  Calcutta  to  intercede  personally  at  the 
judge's  house  on  behalf  of  her  husband.  When  the  date  for  the 
apf^  came  on  she  duly  carried  out  her  intention,  and  set  forth 
on  her  journey.    At  the  High  Court  the  decision  of  the  country 
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judge  was  for  the  mpst  part  upset.  Bamlaal*8  case  was  described 
by  the  English  barrister,  whom,  happily,  the  defendants  had  em- 
ployed, as  that  of  the  *^  one  ewe  lamb  "  of  Scripture,  represented 
by  his  factory,  which  the  European  coveted  and  rested  not  till  he 
should  obtain  or  destroy.  Bamlaal  was  set  free  to  return  to  his 
house  and  &mily,  but  a  ruined,  broken-spirited  man.  His  wife, 
returning  triumphantly  in  his  company,  received  the  honours  due 
to  a  heroine.  With  regard  to  the  other  defendants  they  got 
diminished  terms  of  imprisonment,  varying  from  some  months  to 
five  years. 

The  European  factory,  on  the  other  hand,  though  it  lost  the 
fight  gained  a  victory  in  the  end  far  more  effectual  than  if  it  had 
won.  On  the  incarceration  of  Bamlaal  and  friends,  it  imme- 
diately began  to  recover  tenfold  its  lost  prestige  and  power,  and 
the  ryots  soon  became  more  submissive  and  pliable  than  ever,  and 
oftener  than  ever  to  be  seen  apostrophizing  with  folded  hands  the 
mighty  power  of  the  *^  Company  Bahadoor.'*  Bamlaal's  indigo 
lands  had  by  this  time  grown  into  sheets  of  weeds,  without  money 
to  cultivate  them,  ana  soon  after  his  factory  buildings  were 
bought  up  by  his  victorious  rival  at  an  old  song.  His  land,  his 
grain  boats,  and  flourishing  trade  in  country  produce,  became  all 
things  of  the  past.  Even  the  roof  above  his  head  was  claimed  by 
a  grasping  creditor,  who  forced  him  to  exchange  his  ancestral 
quarters  for  a  comparative  hovel.  The  last  recorded  of  him  is  as 
a  prematurely  grey-headed  man,  tilling  his  small  patch  of  ground 
for  his  daily  bread,  like  one  of  the  poorest  of  the  hand-to-moutli 
cultivators  around  him — ^and  thus  falls  the  curtain  on  the  true 
drama  of  BamlaaL 
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Mr.  R.  peacock,  M.P.,  AND  THE  GORTON  FOUNDRY. 

rnHERE  were  few  quieter  corners  of  the  world  in  1820  than  the 
i  picturesque  valley  of  Swaledale  in  the  North  Riding  of  York- 
shire. It  is  peaceful  still,  and  retains  many  of  its  ancient  character- 
istics, but  sixty-seven  years  ago  it  was  the  abode  of  pastoral  sim- 
plicity, and  could  hardly  be  considered  to  be  in  touch  at  all  with  the 
world  of  progress  and  activity  beyond.  Yet  it  contained  within  its 
boundaries  more  than  one  far-seeing  mind  that  could  look  hope- 
fully out  across  the  future  from  its  romantic  solitudes,  and  not 
very  many  miles  further  north  there  were  brains  at  work  upon  the 
great  railway  problem  the  solving  of  which  was  to  have  such 
revolutionizing  effects  on  the  life,  manners  and  methods  of  the 
people.  There  was  an  **  engine-wright  at  Killingworth,  of  the 
name  of  Stephenson,"  who  had  invented  a  locomotive  that  was  not 
regarded  as  of  any  particular  significance  by  anybody  but  himself, 
and  had  scarcely  been  heard  of  outside  the  district ;  and  there 
was  at  Darlington  •'  a  Quaker  gentleman,  Edward  Pease,"  incurring 
much  ridicule  and  hostility  Jby  his  advocacy  of  a  railway  for  the 
conveyance  of  coal  by  horses  between  Stockton  and  Darlington. 
In  1820  these  two  remarkable  men  were  unknown  to  each  other, 
but  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year  fate  brought  them  together, 
and  their  united  action  served  a  few  years  afterwards  to  bring 
about  the  inauguration  of  the  world's  railway  system,  which  to- 
day extends  over  290,750  miles  of  the  globe's  surface,  and  upon 
which  the  enormous  capital  of  :g4,800,000,000  has  been  invested. 
It  was  almost  within  sight  and  hearing  of  these  early  railway 
operations  that  in  1820  there  was  bom  unto  Ralph  Peacock,  of 
Swaledale,  a  seventh  child,  who  received  the  name  of  Bichard. 
Ralph  Peacock  was  a  God-fearing  man,  and,  in  his  way,  a  genius, 
though  the  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  his  abilities  were  not 
so  important  as  they  were  numerous  in  that  remote  region.  His 
calling  was  that  of  a  lead-miner,  and  by  dint  of  industry  and  per- 
severance he  had  worked  himself  up  to  the  position  of  foreman  or 
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superintendent  of  mines,  and  was  much  respected.  He  was, 
indeed,  a  man  who  could  turn  his  hand  to  almost  anything,  and 
in  his  spare  time  employed  himself  in  a  variety  of  ways  for  the 
good  of  the  community.  His  duties  at  the  mines  left  him  with 
a  great  deal  of  spare  time  on  his  hands,  and  of  this  he  made  the 
most,  giving  the  first  place  to  the  rigid-fulfilment  of  such  religious 
observances  as  were  imposed  upon  feithful  Wesleyans  in  those 
days,  and,  as  to  the  rest,  placing  his  services  ungrudgingly  at  the 
disposal  of  his  neighbours.  He  had  great  natural  talents  in 
mechanical  matters,  and  could  construct  almost  anything  in  wood 
and  many  things  in  iron.  All  the  clocks  and  watches  in  the 
neighbourhood  were  kept  in  repair  by  him,  and  when  the  instru- 
ments of  the  native  musicians  fell  out  of  order  it  was  to  him  that 
they  were  taken  to  be  set  to  rights,  for  he  was  something  of  a 
violin  player  himself,  and  had  paid  much  attention  to  the  struc- 
ture of  the  various  musical  machines.  Moreover,  he  had  a  leaning 
towards  the  medical  arts,  and  acquired  such  a  good  training  in 
Nature's  school  of  medicine  that  the  dalespeople  would  often 
intrust  their  ailments  to  his  tender  care  in  preference  to  making 
calls  upon  the  professional  skill  of  the  duly  qualified  practitioner* 
The  remedies  that  the  country  folk  most  believed  in  in  those  days 
were  such  as  the  fields  and  woods  supplied,  and,  as  far  as  these 
were  concerned,  Ralph  Peacock  possessed  an  extensive  practical 
knowledge,  and  in  applying  them  often  received  credit  for  saving 
lives  that  the  doctors  had  given  up  as  lost.  But  there  was  one 
medical  doctrine  that  survived  through  all  this,  and  that  was  the 
practice  of  bleeding,  which  the  faculty  had  laid  down  as  one  of 
the  necessary  conditions  of  existence ;  but  even  in  a  matter  of  such 
serious  import  as  this  the  patriarchs  of  Swaledale  were  content  to 
allow  themselves  to  be  operated  upon  by  Ealph  Peacock  rather 
than  by  the  doctors,  and  the  lancets  with  which  the  ingenious 
lead-miner  used  to  perform  these  duties  are  still  preserved  by  his 
son  as  relics  of  that  olden  time.  There  was  a  concoction  of  his 
own — some  precious  distillation  of  herbs — which  was  known  fer 
and  wide  over  the  country-side  as  a  sort  of  cure-all,  having 
ascribed  to  it  almost  as  many  virtues  as  are  now  claimed  for  a 
patent  pill  or  nostrum.  He  had  also  great  calls  upon  his  time 
for  the  doctoring  of  horses  and  cows,  and  one  way  and  another 
was  kept  well  occupied.  If  he  had  done  these  things  for  profit  he 
might  have  acquired  a  fortune,  but  as  he  only  did  them  out  of 

Eure  goodness  of  heart,  and  would  not  accept  of  remuneration  for 
is  trouble,  his  abilities  had  not  much  chance  up  to  that  time  of 
being  used  to  the  improvement  of  his  worldly  means. 

Cradled  in  such  an  atmosphere  as  this,  it  was  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  Ralph  Peacock's  son  Richard  should  have  grown  np 
with  a  taste  for  mechanics,  and  that  when  the  railway  era  dawned, 
and  the  lad  found  himself  so  near  the  point  of  its  rising,  he  should 
have  set  before  him  as  the  object  of  his  life  the  attainment  of 
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some  position  of  eminence  in  connection  with  this  grand  develop- 
ment of  power — this  latest  and  mightiest  of  the  forces  of  human 
progress.    The  Stockton  and  Darlington  line  was  opened  in  1825, 
and  one  of  Richard  Peacock's  earliest  recollections  is  in  connec- 
tion with  a  visit  paid  to  Darlington  with  his  father  to  see  the 
locomotive  at  work  on  this  wonderful  railway  which  the  Quaker's 
enterprise  and  the  pitman's  genius  had  brought  into  existence. 
To  a  mind  of  such  strong  mechanical  bent  as  Ralph  Peacock's  there 
was  much  food  for  reflection  in  this  sight,  and  he  was  stirred  with 
new  promptings  and  aspirations.     He  had  for  a  long  time  been 
looking  beyond  the  calm  serenity  of  Swaledale  with  an  instructed 
observation  that  filled  him  with  yearnings  to  quit  his  native  vale, 
but  there  were  so  many  ties  to  bind  him  to  the  spot,  that  it  was 
not  until  George  Stephenson's  locomotive  had  shown  him  fresh 
possibilities  of  useful  action  that  he  could  screw  his  courage  up  to^ 
the  departing  point.     For  one  thing,  he  was  devotedly  attached^ 
to  the  small  religious  community  of  which  he  formed  a  leading^ 
member,  and  as  he  set  religion  before  everything  else  in  the- 
world,  it  was  with  diflBculty  that  he  could  sever  himself  from  the- 
old  associations  of  his  spiritual  life.     On  Sundays  there  was  an 
unbroken  series  of  worshippings  from  mom  to  night  on  the  part 
of  the  Peacocks,  and  every  member  of  the  family  had  to  share  in 
them.    There  were  class  meetings  to  attend  before  breakfast ;  and 
in  the  forenoon,  as  a  matter  of  allegiance  to  the  State,  they  had 
to  take  part  in  the  orthodox  service  at  the  parish  church.    After 
that  they  returned  home  for  the  mid-day  dinner,  then  proceeded 
again  to  the  Wesleyan  chapel,  then  home  to  tea,  then  to  the 
chapel  once  more  for  the   evening  service.    The  Peacocks  did. 
nothing  by  halves ;  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm  burned  within  them.i 
like  a  steady  flame,  and  they  were  never  wearied  of  well-doing... 
At  all  events,  it  was  so  with  the  head  of  the  house,  and  if  Richard, . 
the  youngest  son,  did  occasionally  show  a  predisposition  to  play, 
it  was  not  a  matter  for  surprise,  seeing  that  he  was  of  a  robust, 
hardy  constitution,  and  well  able  to  enjoy  all  healthful  exercises. 
It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  he  did  sometimes  get  wearied  with 
incessant  devotions,  and  that  he  had  so  much  to  do  in  the  way 
of  reading  the  Scriptures  and  singing  hymns  that  he  often  con- 
sidered these  things  in  the  light  of  a  task.     For  all  that,  he  was 
of  such  an  apt  and  quick  nature  that  he,  at  the  age  of  seven,  had 
awarded  to  him,  under  Lord  Wharton's  Trust,  the  Bible  prize  then 
distributed  at  certain  periods  to   successful  competitors.     The 
conditions  were  that  the  candidate  must  be  able  to  read  and  say 
by  heart  the  Catechism,  certain  prayers,  and  the  1st,  15th,  25th, 
37th,  101st,  113th,  and  145th  psalms.     In  making  the  award  to 
Richard  Peacock,  the  trustee  certified  that  "no  child  had  pre- 
viously secured  this  award  at  so  early  an  age."    This  was  a  power- 
ful testimony  to  the  boy's  capacity  for  learning  and  general  intel- 
ligence, if  nothing  else. 
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There  now  came  "  a  change  over  the  spirit  of  the  dream,"  ai 
the  locomotive  was  the  one  alluring  power.  Balph  Peacock  t 
gan  to  grow  less  interested  than  formerly  in  the  ailments  of  1 
neighbours,  less  anxious  to  use  the  lancet  upon  them,  less  desiro 
of  physicing  their  cows  and  horses,  less  concerned  about  t 
breakages  of  their  fiddles  and  clarionets.  The  village  girls  w 
were  going  out  "  to  place  " — there  was  no  other  opening  then 
those  districts  for  the  poor  man's  daughter  than  domestic  servi 
— came  to  him  as  usual  to  have  their  boxes  made,  and  he  ma 
them,  but  the  time  came  when  he  had  to  inform  them  that 
too  was  going  to  leave  the  old  haunts  and  try  to  make  a  bett 
future  for  himself.  So,  after  some  little  negotiation,  Ralph  P( 
cock  made  his  leap  into  the  outer  world,  and  was  selected 
Messrs.  Walker  and  Burgess,  in  1830,  as  assistant  superintende 
in  the  construction  of  the  Leeds  Tunnel  on  the  Leeds  and  Sel 
railway.  This  appointment  caused  Ralph  Peacock  and  1 
family  to  have  to  remove  from  Swaledale  to  Leeds,  and  in  t 
latter  town  they  continued  to  reside  for  some  years.  After  t 
Leeds  and  Selby  line  (now  part  of  the  North  Eastern  system)  w 
finished,  the  company  recognized  Ralph  Peacock's  faithful  servi 
and  ability  by  placing  him  in  a  responsible  position  in  connecti 
with  their  Leeds  station,  and,  ultimately,  when  he  became  too  c 
for  active  employment,  they  pensioned  him  off. 

We  must  now  take  up  that  particular  thread  of  our  narrati 
which  has  to  deal  with  the  career  of  Richard  Peacock.  We  ha 
seen  how  he  won  his  spurs  in  Swaledale ;  we  will  now  follow  h: 
to  l^eeds.  The  change  was  great — from  the  pastoral  to  t 
indubtrial,  from  moors  and  fells  to  crowded  streets  and  smoki 
chimneys.  His  education  was  continued  at  the  Leeds  Gramu: 
School,  and  there  he  no  doubt  acquired  the  solid  foundations 
a  fairly  liberal  education;  but,  as  time  went  on,  and  railw 
enterprise  extended  with  such  marvellous  rapidity,  the  boy  gr 
ardently  anxious  to  be  allowed  to  take  some  part  in  the  mo^ 
ment.  Whenever  he  could  spare  time  from  his  lessons,  he  wov 
visit  the  tunnel  where  his  father  was  working  and  watch  t 
operations  in  progress ;  and  at  night  nothing  would  please  h 
so  much  as  to  have  a  chat  with  his  father  whilst  helping  him 
some  mechanical  work.  The  father  gave  him  every  encoura^ 
ment,  and  not  only  took  the  lad  to  see  the  Stockton  and  Darlir 
ton  line,  but  also  to  view  the  railway  made  between  Liverpool  a 
Manchester.  In  1830  those  were  the  only  two  railways  of  imp< 
tance  in  operation. 

Richard  Peacock  left  school  in  1834,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  a 
as  luck  would  have  it,  was  able  to  prevail  upon  his  father 
apprentice  him  to  the  famous  firm  of  Fenton,  Murray  and  Jacks< 
the  engineers,  who  were  at  that  time  making  locomotives  for  t 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  and  Leeds  and  Selby  railways,  and  w< 
largely  employed  in  the  building  of  steam  engines  of  every  cla 
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as  well  as  in  the  makiDg  of  hydraulic  machinery  and  pumps. 
These  works  had  been  established  in  1795,  Matthew  Murray 
being  the  mechanical  genius  of  the  firm  originally.  Murray  was 
a  Stockton  man,  and  had  made  his  way  by  sheer  force  of  talent. 
He  travelled  on  foot  from  Stockton  with  the  traditional  bundle  on 
his  back,  and  when  he  entered  Leeds  in  search  of  work,  and  put 
up  for  the  night  at  the  Bay  Horse  Inn,  he  had  not  sufficient  money 
to  pay  for  his  bed.  His  first  employment  in  Leeds  was  as  a  me- 
chanic in  the  flax-mill  of  Mr.  Marshall,  and  from  that  he  entered 
into  partnership  with  Messrs.  Fen  ton  and  Wood  as  engineers. 
Matthew  Murray  had  a  great  influence  in  extending  the  industrial 
prosperity  of  Leeds ;  he  was  not  only  the  means  of  giving  the 
machine  trade  a  firm  footing  in  the  town,  but  so  improved  the  steam 
engine  itself  as  to  excite  the  jealousy  and  alarm  of  Boulton  and 
Watt,  who  adopted  a  not  very  generous  plan  of  opposition  by 
buying  up  ground  adjoining  Murray  and  Co.'s  works  with  the  view 
of  preventing  their  extension.  It  was  Matthew  Murray  who,  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Blenkinsop,  had  improved  Trevetbick's  loco- 
motive so  that  it  was  able  to  drag  trains  of  coal  waggons  between 
Leeds  and  the  Middleton  collieries,  a  distance  of  three  and  a  half 
miles,  some  years  before  George  Stephenson's  locomotive  was  intro- 
duced. At  the  period  when  Richard  Peacock  entered  Murray  and 
Co.'s  establishment,  Murray  had  been  dead  some  time,  and  Fenton 
and  Wood  had  retired.  The  head  of  the  firm  was  Mr.  Jackson, 
who  had  originally  been  a  pattern  maker  in  the  works,  but  having 
proved  himself  a  valuable  servant  and  married  one  of  Murray's 
daughters,  received  promotion  adequate  to  his  ability  and  position. 
In  those  early  days  drawings  were  not  made  to  scale,  but  laid 
down  full  size,  in  the  pattern  shops.  Murray  had  two  daughters 
employed  in  this  department,  and  it  was  through  the  intercourse 
thus  brought  about  that  an  affection  sprung  up  between  Mr. 
Jackson  and  Miss  Murray,  with  the  result  already  stated. 

The  new  apprentice  was,  to  begin  with,  placed  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Jackson,  who  had  now  the  active  superintendence 
of  the  chief  working  departments.  Young  Peacock  soon  made  his 
way  into  favour,  for  he  had  an  intense  liking  for  his  work  and  in 
all  that  he  undertook  displayed  zeal,  conscientiousness  and  intelli- 
gence. He  remained  in  these  engineering  works  until  1838, 
Setting  an  insight  into  every  branch  of  the  business,  but  devoting 
imself  more  particularly  to  locomotive  work.  In  1838  a  happy 
opportunity  of  improving  his  position  and  gaining  additional 
experience  occurred.  The  Leeds  and  Selby  line  had  been  opened 
a  few  years,  but  from  the  first  the  locomotive  department  had 
been  mismanaged.  Several  managers  had  been  tried  and  from 
one  cause  or  another  had  failed  to  secure  the  confidence  of  the 
directors.  The  young  engineer  was  well  acquainted  with  all  that 
was  going  on,  from  the  fact  of  his  being  constantly  about  either 
on  business  or  to  see  his  father.    His  movements  had  attracted  the 
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attention  of  the  directors  and  of  Mr.  Peter  Clark,  the  general 
manager  of  the  line ;  and  Mr.  Clark,  who  had  formerly  been  a 
merchant  in  Hull,  engaged  him  in  conversation  irom  time  to 
time  and  was  thus  able  to  form  his  own  conclusions  regarding  his 
ability.  This  led  to  an  offer  of  the  post  of  locomotize  superinten- 
dent being  made  to  Mr.  Peacock.  At  first  he  felt  compelled  to 
decline  the  honour,  and  gave  as  his  reasons  his  youth  and  the 
diflSculty  there  would  be  on  that  account  in  assuming  sufficient 
command  over  a  body  of  men.  "  Can  you  manage  the  work  ?  * 
said  Mr.  Clark.  "  Yes,"  answered  Mr.  Peacock.  "  Well,  if  you'll 
undertake  that,  I'll  see  to  the  other  part  of  the  business,'*  said 
the  manager.  On  that  understanding  the  appointment  was  duly 
made,  with  the  approval  of  the  board  of  directors.  It  was  a  great 
responsibility  to  be  assumed  by  a  youth  of  eighteen,  but  it 
worked  out  all  right,  for  Mr.  Clark  was  as  good  as  his  word  in 
regard  to  the  management  of  the  men,  with  whom,  however, 
there  was  no  difficulty  after  it  had  been  once  made  clear  that  the 
new  head  of  the  department  knew  more  than  they  did.  Mr. 
Peacock  held  this  position,  with  credit  to  himself  and  advantage 
to  the  company,  until  an  amalgamation  was  eflFected  between  the 
Leeds  and  Selby  and  York  and  North  Midland  railways,  in  1840, 
when  naturally  a  fresh  shuffling  of  the  managerial  cards  took  place. 
The  locomotive  head-quarters  were  now  removed  from  Leeds  to 
York,  and  George  Hudson,  the  "  Railway  King,"  as  he  afterwards 
came  to  be  called,  who  was  the  moving  spirit  of  the  amalgamation, 
strongly  urged  Mr.  Peacock  to  go  to  York  and  take  charge  of  the 
locomotive  shops,  under  Mr.  Cabery;  but  the  young  engineeif 
was  disposed  now  to  go  further  afield  in  quest  of  larger  experience 
and  accordingly  declined  the  offer  of  "  King  George,"  who  had  not 
yet  been  arrayed  in  all  his  glory. 

Mr.  Peacock  made  his  way  to  London,  taking  with  him  many 
valuable  testimonials  of  ability,  and  after  looking  round  and  care- 
fully counting  his  chances,  he  presented  himself  before  Mr. 
(afterwards  Sir)  Daniel  Gooch,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Great 
Western  undertaking,  then  in  course  of  active  construction  undet 
the  direction  of  Brunei,  who  certainly  ought  to  have  been  called 
the  Great  Brunei,  since  it  was  the  aim  of  his  life  to  do  only  with 
things  that  were  great  in  point  of  magnitude,  as  witness  the  Great 
Western  Eailway,  the  "  Great  Britain  "  steamship,  and  finally  the 
"  Great  Eastern."  Mr.  Peacock  had  made  up  his  mind  to  gain 
experience  at  whatever  cost,  so  he  placed  his  abilities  unreservedly 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Great  Western  engineer  to  put  him  to  what 
he  pleased  or  send  him  wheresoever  he  desired.  His  pride  was  in 
his  work;  he  had  none  for  anything  else.  So  we  find  him  in  1840 
and  1841,  momentous  years  in  the  history  of  railways,  bending  all 
his  energies  to  the  congenial  duties  of  railway  work.  Nothing 
came  wrong  to  him  at  that  time,  from  superintending  a  **  gang  ** 
of  workmen  to  driving  an  engine,  and  he  had  frequently  com-i 
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mitted  to  him  the  duty  of  ranning  up  and  down  the  line  with 
Bnuiel,  between  whom  and  himself  the  most  iriendlj  relations 
were  always  maintained. 

.  In  1841  he  reached  another  important  turning  point  in  hi^ 
career.  The  Manchester  and  Sheffield  Eailway  was  nearing  comple- 
tion, and  his  friends  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  suggested  the 
desirability  of  his  applying  for  the  position  of  locomotive  super- 
intendent on  that  line.  He  made  application,  forwarded  testi- 
monials, and  calmly  awaited  the  issue.  He  had,  it  appears,  ^^  a 
friend  in  court,"  who  gave  verbal  testimony  to  the  board  of  Mr. 
Peacock's  ability,  and  the  latter  had  the  satisfaction  of  receiving 
the  appointment  even  without  an  interview.  It  is  true,  he  had 
been  written  to  asking  him  to  present  himself  before  the  board  at 
a  certain  time,  but  by  some  mishap  the  letter  did  not  reach  him 
until  a  few  days  after  the  date  fixed.  This  was  a  remarkable  stroke 
of  success  to  be  achieved  by  a  young  man  who  had  barely  attained 
his  majority,  but,  as  subsequent  events  proved,  it  was  well  deserved* 
Mr.  Peacock  went  down  to  Manchester  and  entered  upon  his  new 
duties  immediately  after  receiving  the  intimation  of  his  appointr 
ment,  arriving  on  the  scene  a  week  before  the  first  locomotive  had 
to  be  delivered.  Thenceforward  for  fourteen  years  he  continued 
to  fill  this  position  of  ever-increasing  responsibility,  and  won  for 
himself  a  name  and  a  fame  amongst  the  engineers  of  the  day. 

The  first  workshops  of  the  Manchester,  Sheffield  and  Lincolur 
shire  Bailway  consisted  of  a  series  of  wooden  sheds  erected  at 
Newton  Moor,  and  there  for  a  time  all  the  work  in  connection 
with  the  locomotive  department  continued  to  be  done.  Then  the 
necessity  of  extension  and  removal  forced  itself  upon  the  company, 
and  they  began  to  cast  about  for  a  favourable  spot  upon  which  to 
build  permanent  works.  The  selection  of  a  site  was  left  to  Mr. 
Peacock,  and  he  decided  upon  appropriating  to  the  purposes  of  his 
department  the  first  piece  of  level  ground  available  outside  Man-  . 
Chester  in  contiguity  to  the  railway.  The  nearest  point  was  found 
to  be  at  Gorton,  and  at  that  place  accordingly  the  new  depot  was 
subsequently  erected,  from  Mr.  Peacock's  designs.  It  was 
about  1846  that  the  removal  from  Newton  Moor  to  Gorton  was 
eflFected,  a  step  which  proved  to  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to 
the  locality.  This  led  to  the  rapid  industrial  development  of  Gor- 
ton and  the  adjoining  township  of  Openshaw.  Gorton  had  then 
only  about  2,000  inhabitants,  and,  curious  to  say,  they  were  prin- 
cipally engaged  in  the  hat  trade,  while  Openshaw  had  but  a  popu- 
lation of  a  few  hundreds.  There  were  large  tracts  of  fields  and 
open  spaces  between  these  townships  and  Manchester  in  those 
days.  The  aspect  of  the  landscape  is  now  altogether  changed^ 
Gorton  and  Openshaw  have  to-day  a  combined  population  of  over 
50,000,  and  you  may  look  in  vain  for  the  fields  and  open  spaces* 
Mr.  Peacock  was  not  only  satisfied  himself  of  the  suitability  of 
Gorton  for  the  establishing  of  great  industrial  works,  but  he  sought 
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to  bring  others  to  the  same  way  of  thinking,  which  wjks  perhaps 
not  the  most  difficult  matter  in  the  world,  seeing  that  the  locality 
possessed  the  double  advantage  of  convenient  railway  and  canal 
communication.  It  was  at  Mr.  Peacock's  suggestion  that  Mr. 
John  Ashbury  put  up  his  extensive  carriage  and  waggon  works  in 
Openshaw,  Mr.  Peacock  laying  the  first  stone ;  it  was  also  by  Air. 
Peacock's  advice  that  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth  was  led  to 
build  the  present  large  gun  factory  and  mechanical  tool  works  at 
Openshaw ;  and  it  was  he  who  counselled  the  Midland  Sail  way  Com- 
pany to  erect  locomotive  steam  sheds  in  Gorton  and  Openshaw,  he 
himself  buying  the  land  for  them.  Mr.  Peacock  has  been  not 
inappropriately  called  the  founder  of  the  trade  and  prosperity  of 
Crorton  and  Openshaw. 

During  the  fourteen  years  that  Mr.  Peacock  held  the  ]x>st  of 
locomotive  superintendent  of  the  Manchester,  Sheffield  and  Lin- 
colnshire Railway,  he  was  not  insensible  to  the  active  progress  that 
was  being  made  in  social  and  political  matters,  and  he  always 
evinced  a  healthy  sympathy  with  any  movement  that  had  for  its 
object  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  people.  Early  on, 
he  threw  in  his  lot  with  the  advocates  of  reform,  and  became  an 
ardent  disciple  of  the  Cobden  school.  As  a  youth,  he  had  often 
listened  to  the  impassioned  speeches  of  Feargus  O'Connor,  the 
Chartist  leader,  and  had  been  much  impressed  by  the  fervid 
oratory  of  Daniel  O'Connell,  and  from  their  patriotic  utterances 
had  learned  to  sympathize  strongly  with  the  grievances  under 
which  the  people  of  England  as  well  as  those  of  Ireland  groaned.  He 
was  a  supporter  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League,  and  attended  many 
of  the  great  meetings  which  Cobden,  Bright,  Villiers  and  other 
chiefs  of  the  party  addressed  to  such  powerful  purpose  in  those 
days.  Still,  much  as  Bichard  Peacock  was  attracted  by  the  great 
political  agitations  which  kept  the  country  in  such  unrest  duringr 
the  years  of  his  early  manhood,  he  did  not  permit  himself  to  be 
carried  away  by  them  into  the  region  of  unreasoning  prejudice* 
To  him,  there  were  always  two  sides  to  a  question,  and  he  pos- 
sessed the  not  too  common  feculty  of  being  able  to  look  compla- 
cently on  both.  He  has  himself  defined  what  his  general  political 
opinions  were  about  this  time.  He  said,  "  I  am  no  revolutionist ; 
I  will  not  pull  down  for  the  sake  of  pulling  down,  though  I  will 
not  hesitate  to  support  changes  when  and  where  necessary ;  but 
in  all  such  cases  I  will  advocate  full  justice  to  all  aflFected  by  such 
modifications  as  may  be  requisite  and  necessary  to  the  well-being- 
and  legitimate  advance  and  progress  of  the  people  and  the  nation." 
He  based  all  his  conclusions  on  fairness  and  justice,  and  thus  came 
to  win  the  respect  even  of  those  who  dilfered  from  his  conclusions. 
But  in  those  busy  years  from  1841  to  1854  Mr.  Peacock  had  other 
things  to  occupy  his  mind  than  politics,  so,  while  never  wholly 
relinquishing  his  int>erest  or  assistance  in  im))erial  matters,  he 
gave  the  best  of  his  skill  and  energy  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  bnsi* 
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negs  duties.  Early  and  late  he  was  to  be  found  at  his  post  at  the 
locomotive  shops,  seeing  to  every  detail  of  the  operations,  and 
coping  with  his  growing  responsibilities  in  a  manner  that  earned 
for  him  the  full  confidence  and  trust  of  his  employers.  Year  by 
year  extensions  of  line  were  made  and  traffic  was  increased,  but 
the  locomotive  superintendent  never  lagged  behind ;  his  engines 
were  always  equal  to  the  demands  made  upon  them,  and  as  &r  as 
he  was  concerned,  there  was  "  smooth  running  "  all  round. 

Of  that  period  of  active  devotion  to  business  there  is  little  more 
to  be  said.  Mr.  Peacock's  position  and  influence  were  recognized 
in  many  ways,  but  he  was  too  absorbed  in  his  work  to  take  any 
prominent  part  in  public  affairs.  In  1849  he  was  made  a  member 
of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  and  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers — incidents  which  may 
be  regarded  not  only  in  the  light  of  honours  conferred,  but  as 
direct  testimony  of  his  continued  advancement  in  his  profession. 
In  all  that  he  did  he  exhibited  the  same  thoroughness  as  his 
father  had  done  in  his  smaller  sphere,  and  became  complete  master, 
both  practically  and  theoretically,  of  the  science  of  locomotive 
engineering,  every  improvement,  great  or  small,  that  was  intro- 
duced receiving  his  careful  attention.  In  this  way  he  came  to  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  astute  and  reliable  men  in  the  pro- 
fession, his  judgment  on  railway  matters  being  greatly  valued. 
Manchester  was  then,  as  now,  one  of  the  chief  centres  of  intel- 
lectual effort,  and  gave  Richard  Peacock  opportunities  of  inter- 
course with  some  of  the  grlsatest  minds  of  the  time— opportunities 
which  he  did  not  neglect,  though  he  never  allowed  himself  to  pre- 
sume too  much  upon  his  success.  He  bore  his  honours  modestly, 
and  always  evinced  a  desire  for  further  knowledge.  He  was  not, 
perhaps,  so  well  known  in  the  public  places  of  the  city — the 
Exchange,  the  clubs,  and  other  gathering  grounds — as  the  leading 
commercial  magnates,  but,  for  all  that,  he  held  a  high  place  in 
the  general  esteem,  and  in  his  own  particular  circle  was  highly 
regarded.    The  times  advanced,  and  he  advanced  with  them. 

So  matters  continued  down  to  the  year  18;")4,when  Mr.  Peacock, 
at  the  age  of  thirty-four,  decided  upon  employing  such  ability  as 
he  had  been  gifted  with  in  some  enterprise  of  his  own.  This  was 
no  hasty  determination,  but  a  well  thought-out  idea,  forced  upon 
him  gradually  by  the  growth  of  circumstances.  Acting  upon  this, 
he  resigned  his  position  under  the  Manchester,  Sheffield  and 
Lincolnshire  Railway  Company,  and  began  to  cast  about  for  a 
place  whereon  to  pitch  his  own  industrial  tent.  He  had  not  to 
look  far  or  long.  About  this  time  his  friend  Mr.  Charles  Beyer, 
who  from  1843  until  1853  had  been  the  mechanical  head  of  the 
firm  of  Sharp,  Brothers  and  Co.  of  Manchester,  locomotive  and 
cotton  machine  makers,  was  also  on  the  look-out  for  a  new  channel 
of  employment.  There  was  this  difference  between  the  two 
men — the  launching  out  into  business  on  his  own  responsibility 
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was  with  Mr.  Peacock  a  first  and  only  thought,  ^th  ■'. 
Beyer  it  was  a  second  thought.  The  fact  was,  Mr.  Beyer 
left  Sharp,  Brothers  and  Co.  with  the  idea  of  going  to  Oxfon 
Cambridge  and  embracing  the  career  of  a  student.  He  visited 
two  University  towns,  and  after  having  had  time  for  reflection 
said  to  himself,  as  he  sat  on  a  gate  looking  across  at  the  towers 
roofs  of  Cambridge,  "  Beyer,  you  are  a  fool ! "  And  thereupon 
gave  up  the  dream*  of  becoming  a  collegian  and  retraced  his  si 
towards  Manchester.  Mr.  Peacock  had  previously  tried  to  dissu 
him  from  the  University  notion,  but  it  had  been  all  to  no  use  ;  n 
however,  when  the  impulse  had  left  him,  Mr.  Beyer  returned 
saw  Mr.  Peacock,  and  the  two  at  once  agreed  to  go  into  part] 
ship  together  as  locomotive  engineers,  and  they  selected  as 
Bite  of  their  future  works  the  fourteen  acres  of  ground  at  Gon 
upon  which  they  forthwith  began  to  build.  Cattle  were  grazing 
the  land  on  the  1st  of  May,  1854;  and  within  twelve  months  fj 
that  date  the  firm  had  built  and  sent  out  their  first  locomotiv( 

Thus  the  firm  of  Beyer,  Peacock  and  Co.,  locomotive  engine 
came  to  be  established  and  put  into  active  operation.  ' 
partners  did  not  intend  to  content  themselves  with  small  thin 
they  faced  the  future  with  brave  hearts  and  laid  their  plans  £ 
they  had  confidence  in  their  outlook.  They  designed  on  pap( 
series  of  workshops  for  the  covering  of  the  whole  fourteen  ac 
and  with  that  plan  well  in  view,  they  set  to  work  to  build  s 
portions  as  their  means  would  permit.  The  various  sections 
the  works  are  to-day  almost  exact  counterparts  of  each  other  sc 
as  the  buildings  are  concerned,  having  been  so  arranged  as 
admit  of  the  gradual  expansion  and  enlargement  of  the  whole 
the  simple  addition  of  other  sections,  without  disturbing  or  al 
ing  the  portions  previously  erected. 

And  now  more  than  ever  Mr.  Peacock  became  wedded  to 
business,  and  for  some  years  the  outside  world  heard  little  of  h 
The  works  prospered.  Both  partners  had  an  intimate  pract 
knowledge  of  mechanical  engineering  and  both  were  well  kno 
They  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  orders,  never  having  had  tc 
in  search  of  any.  The  firm  made  their  first  locomotive  for 
Great  Western  Railway  Company.  From  that  time  forv 
orders  poured  in  upon  the  new  firm  beyond  their  means  of  exc 
tion,  and  to  aid  in  the  more  rapid  development  of  the  busines 
third  partner,  Mr.  Robertson,  was  taken  in.  From  1854  to 
present  time  the  record  of  the  firm  has  been  one  of  continu 
progress,  and  building  after  building  had  to  be  erected,  until 
whole  estate  of  fourteen  acres  became  utilized.  Some  idea  of 
extent  of  the  firm's  operations  may  be  gleaned  from  the  fact  t 
they  employ  from  2,000  to  3,000  hands  and  turn  out  about 
engines  a  year;  and  from  the  further  fact  that  they  have  < 
Iributed  in  wages  alone  upwards  of  two  millions  and  a  1 
sterling,  their  wages  bill  for  1885  being  £125,821. 
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Mr.  Beyer  died  in  1876,  leaving  a  considerable  fortnne.  He 
was  a  bachelor  and  of  a  very  philanthropic  disposition.  He 
replaced  at  his  own  cost  the  old  parish  church  at  Gorton  by  an 
entirely  new  one,  and  rebuilt  the  schools  and  rectory  connected 
therewith.  He  also  contributed  largely  towards  the  expense  of 
erecting  St.  Mark's  Church  at  West  Gorton,  and  by  his  will  left 
£10,000  for  the  erection  of  another  church  and  parsonage  not  fav 
from  the  Gorton  Foundry,  the  pchools  for  which  he  built  some 
years  before.  Mr.  Beyer  also  left  large  sums  to  Owens  College^ 
the  Manchester  Infirmary  and  other  charities. 

In  1883  the  firm  was  converted  into  a  limited  liability  company, 
Mr.  Peacock  continuing  in  the  position  of  manager,  also  filling 
the  post  of  chairman.  His  confidence  in  the  business  was  shown 
by  his  leaving  all  his  capital  in  the  concern. 

Mr.  Peacock  occupied  such  a  prominent  position  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Gorton  and  Openshaw,  after  the  establishment  of  the 
firm  of  Beyer,  Peacock  and  Go.  in  1854,  that  it  was  hardly  possible 
for  him  to  escape  being  drawn  into  public  life  to  a  certain  extent^^ 
In  1863  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gorton — then  numbering 
some  12yOOO — was  held  to  discuss  the  question  of  adopting  th^ 
Local  Government  Act  for  Gorton.  Mr.  Peacock  strongly  advocated 
this  step,  which  was  taken,  the  first  election  occurring  on  the  1st 
of  November  of  that  year,  when  Mr.  Peacock  headed  the  poll  and 
was  elected  first  Chairman  of  the  Board,  continuing  to  hold 
the  post  until  the  end  of  1866,  when,  owing  to  the  increasing 
claims  of  business,  he  retired  from  the  Board.  Mr.  Peacock 
also  counselled  and  assisted  indirectly  the  formation  of  the  Open-r 
shaw  Local  Board,  and  has  at  all  times  identified  himself  with 
any  movement  tending  to  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  both 
townships. 

In  1861  Mr.  Peacock,  along  with  the  Rev.  G.  H.  WelU 
and  others,  established  a  Savings  Bank  at  Gorton,  its  object  being. 
**  to  create  and  foster  habits  of  regularity  and  frugal  economy  by 
affording  an  opportunity  for  the  deposit  of  small  sums  of  money," 
being  "intended  for  the  benefit  of  persons  of  all  ages,  both  sexes, 
and  of  every  class."  Single  deposits  of  not  less  tnan  one  penny 
nor  more  than  ten  shillings  were  received.  The  bank  was  opened 
on  the  9th  of  March,  1861 ,  by  Mr.  Peacock,  who  retained  the  oflSce 
of  president  until  the  establishment  of  several "  Penny  Banks  "  in 
the  neighbourhood  took  up  the  useful  work  and  rendered  its  con- 
tinuance unnecessary.  Meanwhile,  its  beneficent  influence  had 
been  very  great,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Cotton  Famine  the  deposits 
amounted  to  no  less  than  £800. 

Notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  growth  of  the  population  of 
the  district,  consequent  upon  the  establishment  of  the  Gorton 
Foundry  and  other  industries  indirectly  introduced  by  Mr.  Pea-: 
cock,  Gorton  and  Openshaw  have  remained  essentially  a  working-: 
class  community,  towards  whom  he  may  be  said  to  have  stood  tn 
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loco  providenticB.  To  his  workpeople  he  has  always  been  gener- 
ous, both  collectively  in  the  high  rate  of  wages  paid,  and  individ- 
ually in  unostentatious  sympathy  and  relief  wherever  suffering 
and  want  have  existed.  Nor  has  his  generous  consideration  been 
confined  to  those  in  his  employ.  With  open  hand  he  has  ever 
been  ready  to  minister  to  the  necessities  and  to  relieve  the  distress 
of  his  poor  neighbours.  Every  good  work,  every  useful  institution, 
in  and  far  beyond  his  own  district,  has  received  his  benevolent 
support.  There  is  no  church  or  chapel  in  the  locality,  Protestant 
or  Koman  Catholic,  to  which  he  has  not  been  a  liberal  contributor ; 
no  charitable  institution  of  which  he  has  not  been  a  most 
generous  patron.  Bazaars,  soup-kitchens,  Sunday  and  day  schools. 
Temperance  societies,  bands,  and  healthy  sports  of  every  descrip- 
tion have  had  in  him  a  valuable  and  often  munificent  supporter. 
He  has  been  the  President  of  the  Openshaw  Mechanics'  Institute 
from  the  time  of  its  opening ;  he  is  Chairman  of  the  Manchester 
Theatre  Company,  Limited ;  and  has  filled  the  oflSce  of  President 
of  the  Royal  Manchester  Institution.  In  the  last-named  capacity 
he,  in  November,  1880,  at  a  banquet  attended  by  a  very  distin- 
guished assembly,  delivered  a  speech  which  attracted  much  atten- 
tion at  the  time  for  the  broad  views  it  expressed  and  the  claims 
he  put  forward  for  a  closer  alliance  between  the  arts  and  commerce 
than  had  previously  existed  in  this  country.  In  this  connection  he 
observed :  •*  It  was  well  known  that  the  desires  of  mankind  in- 
creased with  the  means  of  gratifying  them,  and  the  superfluous 
wealth — which  was  the  first-fruit  of  an  extensive  and  prosperous 
trade — found  an  object  in  those  productions  of  human  genius  and 
skill  which  ministered  most  to  the  luxury  of  the  imagination. 
Nor  did  the  arts  fail  to  reward  the  patronage  which  was  extended 
to  them  :  they  bestowed  an  intellectual  t^race  upon  society ;  they 
refined  the  taste  and  softened  the  manners ;  and  they  provided  a 
counteracting  influence  to  the  gross  and  sordid  spirit  which  was 
too  often  the  result  of  an  undivided  attention  to  mercenary  pur- 
suits. History  well  established  the  correctness  of  those  views, 
and  without  going  back  to  the  great  commercial  states  of  anti- 
quity, they  needed  only  to  notice  that  in  modem  times  the  arts 
had  uniformly  and  closely  followed  the  footsteps  of  commerce. 
The  merchants  of  the  Italian  Republics  were  the  patrons  of  genius, 
and  the  effects  of  commercial  munificence  in  fostering  the  growth 
of  art  were  still  conspicuous  in  the  cities  of  Holland  and  Flanders. 
It  was  gratifying  to  find  that  our  country  had  not  failed  to 
imitate  such  illustrious  examples.  Most  of  our  large  trading 
towns  had  shown  that  the  habits  requisite  to  acquire  were  not 
incompatible  with  the  disposition  to  enjoy,  and  by  uniting  with 
the  activity  and  enterprise  of  trade  a  taste  for  what  was  elegant 
and  graceful,  they  exhibited  noble  efforts  to  emulate  the  liberal 
and  enlightened  spirit  of  a  former  age." 

Although,  as  we  have  seen,  Mr.  Peacock  was  brought  up  to  the 
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Wesleyan  faith,  he  did  not  in  after  life  adhere  to  the  creed  of 
his  youth.  When  he  first  removed  to  Lancashire  he  came  in 
contact  with  certain  prominent  Unitarians  and  was  induced  to 
attend  the  Unitarian  Chapel  at  Gee  Cross.  He  soon  found  himself 
in  sympathy  with  the  broad  professions  of  this  community  and  in 
coarse  of  time  became  a  member  of  the  chapel.  In  1859  Mr. 
Peacock,  who  had  resided  some  years  at  Openshaw,  purchased 
Gorton  Hall.  The  hall  was  in  close  proximity  to  the  old  Unitarian 
Chapel,  and  Mr.  Peacock  was  thus  drawn  into  more  intimate  re- 
lations with  it  and  its  minister.  An  interesting  history  attaches 
to  this  chapel. 

In  1682  the  number  of  ejected  ministers  in  Lancashire  was  67. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Leigh,  curate  of  Gorton,  refused  to  conform,  and 
consequently  ceased  to  hold  his  curacy.  A  single-hearted  man  of 
good  abilities  and  very  laborious  in  the  work  of  the  ministry  thus 
disappeared  from  the  scene  of  his  labours.  He  left  behind  him 
many  warm  friends  and  sympathizers,  who  thenceforward  at  peril 
to  themselves  declined  the  ministrations  of  the  State-appointed 
clergyman.  After  worshipping  for  a  time  in  the  upper  chamber 
of  a  house  in  Cross  Ijane,  to  which  access  was  obtained  by  means 
of  a  ladder  carefully  drawn  up  prior  to  the  beginning  of  worship, 
in  1703  they  built  a  chapel  in  Far  Lane.  Thomas  Oldham,  of 
Reddish,  who  contributed  to  this  object,  was  fined  £20,  or  in  de- 
fault seven  cows  as  an  equivalent,  for  having  suffered  a  refugee 
minister  to  preach  in  his  house.  Of  this  chapel  the  Rev.  G.  H. 
Wells,  M.A.,  became  the  minister  in  1837,  and  here  the  Unitarians 
of  the  neighbourhood  continued  to  worship  until  by  the  generous 
action  of  Mr.  Peacock  a  better  condition  of  things  was  brought 
about  and  the  present  high  position  of  the  church  secured. 

By  Mr.  Peacock's  assistance  new  schools  were  built  in  1863.  The 
resources  of  the  congregation  were  limited,  and  the  obtaining  of 
a  new  chapel  seemed  farther  oflf  than  ever,  when  in  1870  this  want 
was  supplied  by  the  munificence  of  Mr.  Peacock  in  the  building 
of  Brookfield  Church,  which,  with  its  lawns  and  shrubs,  its  garden- 
like surroundings  and  grassy  graveyard — in  all  covering  four  acres 
— is  a  noble  and  beautiful  structure.  It  was  erected  at  an  original 
cost  of  £12,000,  a  cost  which  was  largely  increased  by  the  subse- 
quent erection  of  a  keeper's  house,  boundary  walls,  and  other 
external  work.  The  building  is  in  the  Gothic  style,  Mr.  Thomas 
Worthington,  of  Manchester,  being  the  architect.  At  the  laying  of 
the  comer  stone,  on  the  30th  October,  1869,  Mr.  Peacock,  after 
referring  to  the  history  of  the  older  building,  said :  "  Bigotry  and 
intolerance  are  fast  passing  away,  and,  thanks  to  our  glorious 
Constitution,  we  have  in  this  country  comparative  freedom  in  all 
things.  We  are  rapidly  approaching  a  more  perfect  freedom,  not 
only  in  politics,  but  in  that  greater  question  of  religion.  We  are 
building  this  new  chapel,  in  the  first  place,  because  the  old  chapel 
built  by  our  forefathers  is  falling  into  decay ;  secondly,  because 
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the  acoommodation  it  affords  us  is  no  longer  equal  to  our  growing 
requirements  ;  and  lastly — though  to  my  feelings  not  least — I  am 
taking  the  share  it  has  pleased  God  to  enable  me  to  take  in  the 
erection  of  the  building  as  a  token  of  thanksgiving  and  in  fulfil- 
ment of  a  pledge  to  Almighty  God  for  the  restoration  to  health 
of  some  of  the  dear  ones  in  my  family." 

i  The  church  was  opened  in  the  autumn  of  1870  and  merits  some 
little  description.  It  is,  as  has  been  said,  in  the  Gothic  style,  and 
is  faced  entirely  with  stone;  the  main  entrance  is  through  the 
tower,  the  lower  part  of  which  forms  the  porch,  while  above  there 
is  a  ringing-chamber  and  belfry,  containing  a  peal  of  eight  bells, 
presented  by  Mr.  Peacock  and  named  after  the  members  of 
his  family.  The  tower  is  of  an  elaborate  and  ornamental 
character  and  finishes  with  a  graceful  spire  rising  to  a  height 
of  150  feet  from  the  ground;  at  the  angles  are  carved  the 
emblems  of  the  four  Evangelists,  the  **  Angel,  Lion,  Bull  and 
Eagle."  The  edifice  consists  of  a  nave  77  feet  long  and  21  feet 
wide ;  north  and  south  aisles  each  70^  feet  long  and  JOJ  feet  wide, 
making  a  total  interior  width  of  42  feet,  and  a  chancel  25  feet  long 
and  19  feet  wide.  Accommodation  is  afforded  for  450  persons.  In- 
ternally, the  effect  of  the  building  is  much  enhanced  by  the  intro- 
duction of  polished  red  granite  columns  between  the  nave  and  the 
aisles ;  the  chancel  floor  is  laid  with  encaustic  tiles  of  a  rich  pat- 
tern ;  the  roof  timbers  are  of  pitch-pine,  as  also  is  the  woodwork 
generally ;  while  the  pulpit  is  composed  of  Caen  stone  and  marble, 
surmounted  by  a  carved  oak  framework.  The  windows  are  of 
stained  glass,  the  east  chancel  window  being  of  a  most  elegant 
design.  The  organ  was  built  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Jardine,  of  Man- 
chester, and  is  considered  one  of  his  best  productions. 

Mr.  Peacock's  broad  Christian  sympathies  found  expression  in  a 
speech  which  he  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  church.  "  He 
could  say  little,"  he  remarked,  "  with  re^rd  to  the  doctrines  that 
would  be  taught  in  that  church.  Little  indeed  could  be  said; 
they  were  of  so  simple  a  character  that  a  very  few  words  would 
suffice  to  describe  them.  To  his  mind  the  simpler  the  faith  and 
the  doctrines  they  professed  and  followed  the  more  likely  were 
they  to  live  up  to  that  faith,  to  comprehend  it  as  every  member 
of  a  congregation  ought  to  do ;  he  could  not,  however,  but  men- 
tion a  circumstance  which  took  place  a  few  days  ago  when  their 
friends  the  members  of  St.  Thomas's  Church  opened  their  new 
building.  He  was  very  much  struck  by  the  doctrines  propounded 
and  the  remarks  made  by  the  worthy  Bishop  of  Manchester,  and  he 
could  not  help  comparing  those  remarks  with  the  words  spoken  at 
a  similar  gathering  by  Dr.  Martineau  some  few  months  ago  in 
Liverpool ;  the  similarity  in  the  remarks  was  so  striking  that  he 
said  to  himselfi  What  is  this  Bishop,  and  what  is  Dr.  Martineau  ? 
They  might  call  them  what  they  liked,  but  the  doctrines  of  those 
two  men  seemed  so  identical,  their  practical  common-sense  seemed 
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to  him  so  much  alike,  that,  call  them  Church  of  England  or 
Unitarian,  or  what  they  would,  they  were  practically  following  the 
same  path,  and  were  practically  preaching  the  doctrines  of  common- 
^ense,  and  the  doctrines  which  he  felt  proud  as  a  Unitarian  to  say 
they  endeavoured  to  instil  into  those  who  belonged  to  their  body. 
He  could  not  but  feel  either  that  the  Bishop  was  a  Unitarian  at 
heart  or  else  that  Dr.  Martineau  was  an  orthodox  Churchman,  and 
he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  did  not  master  what  they  were 
called,  they  were  both  in  the  right  path."  Mr.  Peacock's  splendid 
gift  was  completed  by  an  elaborate  decoration  of  the  church  in  the 
autumn  of  1886,  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  the  architect, 
at  a  cost  of  several  hundred  pounds. 

•  Turning  now  to  the  political  side  of  Mr.  Peacock's  career,  we 
find  that  in  1866  he  was  the  Chairman  of  the  Gorton  Committee 
)br  securing  the  return  of  Mr.  Gladstone  for  South  Lancashire. 
He  continued  a  consistent  support  to  the  Liberal  party  all  through 
later  electoral  campaigns.  In  1882  he  gave  active  support  to 
Messrs.  Leake  and  Agnew,  the  Liberal  candidates  for  the  Gorton 
division.  In  a  speech  made  at  that  period  he  thus  alluded  to  his 
own  political  views.  He  said  "  he  was  not  an  extreme  politician 
— he  had  other  things  to  occupy  his  life — but  he  had  common- 
sense  enough  to  know  that  such  a  representation  as  the  counties 
then  enjoyed  was  neither  right  nor  just,"  and  he  proceeded  to  argue 
in  &vour  of  the  extension  of  household  suffrage  to  the  counties. 
On  the  question  of  Fair  Trade,  he  said  "  there  had  been  a  great 
cry  raised  in  the  country  for  Fair  Trade,  and  probably  many  of 
those  present,  who  professed  to  be  Free  Traders,  thought  it  a  bad 
cry.  He  did  not  think  so,  but  he  went  to  this  extent,  and  he 
would  act  up  to  it — ^no  trade  could  be  fair  trade  that  was  not 
free." 

In  1885  Mr.  Peacock  was  himself  induced  to  come  forward  as  a 
candidate  for  Parliamentary  honours.  The  circumstances  under 
Which  this  was  urged  upon  him  have  been  thus  described  by  Miss 
Emily  Faithfull :  "  I  was  present,"  she  writes,  "  at  a  somewhat 
unusual  demonstration  on  Saturday  afternoon  at  Gorton  Hall,  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Richard  Peacock,  J.P.  Shortly  after  luncheon  a 
crowd  of  people  gathered  together  at  the  lodge,  and  when  their 
number  was  complete  they  entered  the  grounds,  and  about  150  of 
the  representatives  of  the  electors  of  the  new  Parliamentary  divi- 
sion of  Gorton,  Openshaw,  and  Denton  took  possession  of  one  of  the 
lawns,  where  some  chairs  and  tables  betokened  the  advent  of  both 
speakers  and  reporters.  The  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  present 
Mr,  Peacock  with  a  requisition,  signed  by  upwards  of  5,000  of  his 
fellow-townsmen,  requesting  him  to  come  forward  as  the  first  Par- 
liamentary candidate  for  the  district.  It  is  no  secret  that  there 
have  been  some  strifes  and  heartburnings  over  this  matter.  While 
Mr.  Peacock  was  recruiting  his  health  with  his  daughter  in  the 
Riviera  this  winter,  some  ambitious  spirits,  fired  with  the  hope  of 
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having  the  cherished  dignity  of  M.P.  added  to  their  nameg,  ( 
culated  rumours  detrimental  to  Mr.  Peacock's  political  faith  £ 
interest,  hurried  on  the  action  of  the  Liberal  CouncU,  ant 
certain  Mr.  Crosfield  received  votes  enough  to  induce  him  to  flut 
himself  that  his  candidature  would  receive  the  support  of  the  ci 
stituency.  Mr.  Peacock  on  his  return  to  Gorton  Hall  held  hi 
self  altogether  aloof  from  the  matter,  in  spite  of  tlie  columof 
letters  which  friends  and  foes  were  contributing  to  the  Ic 
papers.  This  gentleman  may  be  described  as  the  father  a 
founder  of  these  townships ;  he  has  introduced  the  gigantic  wo 
which  now  flourish  in  their  midst,  and  his  own  engineering  % 
paid  in  wages  alone  last  year  £125,000.  The  Ladtfs  Piclm 
some  months  since  contained  an  account  of  the  success  of  ] 
Peacock's  spirited  efforts  to  employ  ladies  in  the  machine-draw 
department  of  this  large  foundry,  from  which  steam  engines 
unrivalled  strength  and  beauty  are  despatched  to  every  part  of 
world.  But  not  only  has  Mr.  Peacock  aided  in  the  material  f 
sperity  of  the  place,  but  in  every  movement  which  has  forward 
the  educational  interests  and  social  progress  of  the  people. 
has  done  so  with  such  noble  generosity  of  spirit^  making  no  < 
tinctions  of  party,  creed,  or  sect,  that  his  friends  are  naturally 
be  found  in  all  ranks,  and  in  spite  of  his  politicfil  sentimei 
his  candidature  was  as  heartily  desired  by  some  of  his  Cons 
vative  admirers  as  by  his  staunchest  Liberal  fiup[>arteri5.  Cor 
quently  the  electors  have  determined  to  upset  the  action  of 
Liberal  Council,  and  after  various  approaches  tliey  induced  '. 
Peacock  to  promise  to  accept  the  candidature  of  the  district  if 
received  a  requisition  to  do  so  signed  by  3,000  of  the  ratepay^ 
To-day  they  presented  him  with  a  bulky  document  bearing  m 
than  5,000  names,  which  had  been  collected  in  tlie  course  of  f 
days,  and  as  the  total  number  of  voters  is  12,000  (it  was  re; 
only  10,200)  Mr.  Peacock's  popularity  is  very  apparent," 

Following  this  there  was  a  vigorous  electioneering  cam  pa 
entered  upon  by  and  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Peacock.  He  attrac 
many  prominent  politicians  to  his  side,  amongst  tbem  the 
Sir  Joseph  Whitworth  and  Mr.  Hugh  Mason,  JLP.,  whose  n: 
had  long  been  a  power  in  Lancashire.  Mr.  Ma^on  bore  tc 
mony  to  a  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Peac< 
and  added  (in  a  communication  which  saw  the  light  during 
contest) :  •*  By  a  career  of  honourable  industry  and  integ 
you  have  been  enabled  to  raise  yourself  to  the  high  posit 
of  one  of  the  great  captains  of  trade  and  commerce  of  wl 
our  country  is  proud.  It  is  almost  unbecoming  of  me  to  r 
to  your  broad  generosity  on  behalf  of  every  public  moven] 
for  the  promotion  of  education  and  religion  among  those 
whom  you  are  surrounded  and  among  whom  jou  live.  Y 
good  works  have  been  done  silently.  Men  like  yon  are  wantei 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  either  Gorton  or  any  other  c 
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stitaency  will  be  most  ably  and  fortunately  represented  by  having 
as  member  one  who  possesses  special  qualifications  for  a  post  so 
honourable  and  responsible." 

In  the  coarse  of  the  contest  Mr.  Peacock  addressed  many  meet- 
ings, and  entered  into  the  business  of  electioneering  with  character- 
istic energy.  His  first  opponent  found  but  few  adherents,  but  Mr. 
Peacock  presently  found  himself  confronted  by  a  more  powerful 
rival  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Flattely,  who  came  out  with  strong  Con- 
servative support.  When  the  day  of  election  arrived  Gorton  was  the 
scene  of  great  commotion,  and  on  the  result  of  the  poll  being  de- 
clared it  was  found  that  Mr.  Peacock's  requisition  had  been  more 
than  made  good  at  the  polling  booths,  for  while  his  opponent,  Mr. 
Flattely,  had  had  3,552  votes  placed  to  his  credit,  Mr.  Peacock 
had  received  5,300,  giving  him  a  majority  of  1,748 ;  this  triumph 
was  celebrated  with  much  rejoicing  at  Gorton,  the  return  of  the 
popular  candidate  being  generally  regarded  as  a  well  deserved 
tribute  to  an  honourable  career.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before 
another  contest  was  forced  upon  the  Gorton  division  by  the  defeat 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Irish  schemes,  which  caused  the  general  election 
of  1886.  In  the  ordinary  course  Mr.  Peacock  would  in  all  proba- 
bility have  been  re-elected  without  opposition,  but  th«*  all-im- 
portant prominence  given  to  the  Irish  question  put  before  the 
constituencies  something  more  than  party  considerations,  and 
gave  opportunities  of  opposition  that  otherwise  might  not  have 
arisen.  Mr.  Peacock  went  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  consequently 
many  who  had  previously  voted  for  the  popular  ironmaster  betook 
themselves  to  the  opposite  side,  and  relying  on  the  chances  of  the 
division  thus  created  Lord  Grey  de  Wilton  entered  the  field  in 
the  Conservative  interest,  and  was  enabled  to  make  a  much  better 
fight  of  it  than  Mr.  Flattely  had  done ;  the  result  was  that  Mr.  Pea- 
cock this  time  received  only  4,592  votes  as  against  the  5,300  of  six 
months  previous.  For  all  that  he  was  successful,  the  number  of 
votes  polled  for  Lord  Grey  de  Wilton  being  4,135,  giving  Mr. 
Peacock  a  majority  of  457.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however, 
politics  apart,  Mr.  Peacock  is  the  most  popular  man  in  the 
division,  as  he  deserves  to  be,  seeing  that  he  has  been  in  a  great 
measure  the  creator  of  the  prosperity  of  that  now  busy  part  of 
Lancashire.  As  yet  he  has  not  been  able  to  have  his  full  Parlia- 
mentary capacity  tested,  but,  as  far  as  his  experience  has  gone, 
he  has  proved  himself  a  zealous  and  active  representative,  and 
has  already  had  his  great  mechanical  knowledge  and  business 
sagacity  successfully  utilized  on  several  important  committees. 

Before  closing  our  biographical  references  to  the  subject  of  our 
sketch,  it  ought  to  be  mentioned  that  Mr.  Peacock  has  always 
evinced  a  deep  sympathy  with  artistic  eflfort  of  every  kind,  and 
has  both  by  word  and  deed  greatly  assisted  the  higher  culture  of 
the  time.  He  struck  the  proper  key-note  in  his  address  to  the 
Boyal  Institution,  and  any  one  who  is  fortunate  enough  to  get  a 
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glimpse  of  the  interior  of  Gorton  Hall  and  is  privileged  to  look 
upon  the  home  surroundings  of  this  man  of  the  people,  will  see 
how  carefully  he  has  exemplified  his  own  teaching  in  the  art  trea- 
sures which  he  has  gathered  around  him.  His  pictures  include 
some  of  the  most  notable  examples  of  modem  art  and  not  a  few 
works  of  the  older  masters.  Sir  Edwin  Landseer  is  represented  by 
his  grand  picture  of  the  Dogs  of  St.  Bernard,  of  which  it  has  been 
«aid  that  it  will  preserve  the  artist's  fame  "  as  long  as  art  holds  a 
place  in  the  affections  of  mankind."  Hardy's  celebrated  picture  of 
the  Fighting  Lions,  one  of  the  largest  paintings  of  animal  life  of 
modem  times,  is  also  in  Mr.  Peacock's  collection,  which  also  con- 
tains many  valuable  and  interesting  works  by  R.  Ansdell,  R.A.,  F. 
Goodall,  R. A.,  E.  W.  Cooke,  R. A.,  H.  O'Neill,  Birket  Foster,  Erskine 
Nicol,  Sidney  Cooper,  and  others.  Mr.  Peacock  also  possesses 
the  famous  copy  of  Paul  Potter's  Bull.  In  the  selection  of  these 
various  works  an  admirable  appreciation  of  genuine  art  has  been 
displayed,  and  Mr.  Peacock  has  always  been  ready  to  place  his 
collection  at  the  service  of  the  public  when  occasion  has  demanded 
or  the  cause  of  higher  culture  could  be  advanced. 

It  is  now  fitting  that  we  should  make  some  attempt  to  describe, 
as  briefly  as  may  be,  the  leading  features  of  the  great  industrial 
concern  of  which  Mr.  Peacock  is  the  head. 

The  works,  which  comprise  fourteen  acres,  have  for  their  northern 
boundary  the  Manchester,  Sheffield  and  Lincolnshire  Railway 
(with  which  they  have  direct  communication),  and  are  bordered  on 
the  south  by  Gorton  Lane.  Within  this  large  and  conveniently 
situated  area  Messrs.  Beyer,  Peacock  and  Co.  have  erected  a  series 
of  workshops  which  are  probably  unequalled  in  the  country  for 
their  general  adaptability  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  re- 
quired. Every  shop  and  foundry  has  had  ample  space  given  to  it 
for  its  operations,  breadth  and  loftiness  being  striking  features  of 
each  workplace,  resulting  in  the  best  attainable  conditions  of 
labour  for  the  people  employed.  All  have  been  built  according  to 
one  general  design,  so  that  each  workshop  seems  almost  the 
counterpart  of  the  others. 

The  approach  to  this  hive  of  industry,  with  its  2,000  to  3,000 
workpeople,  its  mighty  hammer-thunderings  and  its  flashes  of 
furnace-flames,  is  through  an  atmosphere  of  smoke,  for  Gorton  is 
now  largely  given  over  to  the  workers  in  iron.  On  every  hand, 
however,  there  is  the  evidence  of  active  prosperity  and  substantial 
progress,  and  in  nothing  is  this  more  attractively  indicated,  per- 
haps, than  in  the  splendid  suite  of  oflBces  which  guards  the  chief 
entrance  to  Gorton  Foundry.  These  ofiices  are  of  comparatively 
recent  date,  and  comprise  a  large  variety  of  really  handsome  rooms. 
There  is  a  drawing-office,  100  feet  by  40  feet,  and  25  feet  high, 
admirably  lighted  by  the  electric  light,  where  a  number  of 
draughtsmen  are  constantly  at  work  upon  the  large  and  extremely 
complicated  drawings  required  for  locomotive  construction,  every 
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part  having  its  full-sized  drawing  to  work  from.  At  the  time  of 
our  visit  drawings  were  in  progress  for  engines  of  all  descriptions, 
some  for  India,  some  for  Kussia,  some  for  Sweden,  some  for 
Portugal,  some  for  France,  some  for  Italy,  and  to  the  eye  of 
the  stranger  the  manifold  intricacies  of  the  sections,  sub-sections, 
and  inter-sections  which  the  various  plans  present  are  labyrinthine 
mysteries — puzzles  beyond  the  solving.  Some  idea  of  the  great 
amount  of  labour  involved  in  this  department  may  be  obtained  from 
the  fact  that  each  locomotive  requires  irom  200  to  300  separate 
drawings.  There  is  also  a  separate  department  for  the  drawing  of 
plans  for  mechanical  tools,  most  of  the  tools  used  in  the  works  being 
made  on  the  premises.  Close  to  the  large  drawing-room  is  the  de- 
signing office,  where  the  head  draughtsman  and  his  assistants  do  the 
initial  work  in  connection  with  the  plans.  On  the  other  side  is  a 
room  specially  built  for  the  female  copyists  of  plans,  who  have  the 
privilege  of  a  separate  staircase,  and  by  beginning  work  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  before  and  leaving  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the 
workmen  have  insured  to  themselves  a  privacy  not  always  accorded 
to  their  sex  in  their  contact  with  the  business  world.  The 
photographic  artist  has  also  a  place  set  apart  for  him  in  the 
upper  regions  of  these  offices,  and  with  his  well-equipped  ap- 
paratus is  kept  busily  engaged  in  photographing  duplicates  of 
drawings,  which  not  only  saves  a  good  deal  of  labour  but  assures 
an  accuracy  not  always  attainable  by  hand-work,  for  Sol  is  never 
inexact  in  his  reproductions.  Among  the  other  rooms  contained 
in  this  immense  range  of  offices  may  be  mentioned  the  Book 
Store,  in  which  is  kept,  in  absolute  security  and  arranged  for  easy 
reference,  every  book,  document,  receipt,  letter,  or  paper  that  has 
been  received  or  used  by  the  firm  since  its  commencement. 
Templets  of  everything  made  in  the  works  are  also  retained. 
Then  there  are  offices  for  the  principals,  secretary,  clerks,  and 
what  not,  dining-rooms,  strong-rooms,  &c.,  and  pay  offices,  in 
which  by  an  ingenious  check  and  ticket  system  the  whole  of  the 
workpeople  employed  on  the  establishment  can  be  paid  their 
wages  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  walls  of  the  chief 
offices  are  adorned  with  large  iramed  photographs  of  locomotives 
sent  out  by  the  firm  to  various  parts  of  the  world,  each  engine 
having  its  portrait  taken  before  being  despatched  on  its  travels. 
The  offices  are  in  telephonic  communication  with  the  houses  of 
the  principals  and  all  parts  of  Manchester. 

Leaving  the  offices  and  proceeding  on  an  expedition  through 
the  interior  of  the  works,  we  first  of  all  come  upon  a  large  open 
space  intersected  by  lines  of  rails  connecting  different  parts  of 
the  foundry  with  the  Manchester,  Sheffield  and  Lincolnshire  Eail- 
way.  The  workshops  are  in  three  separate  divisions,  the  one  on 
the  eastern  side  comprising  pattern  shops  and  stores,  and  a  series 
of  smithies  and  boiler  shops  of  a  total  length  of  691  feet  ana 
a  maximum  width  of  123  ft.    The  middle  division  consists  of 
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tool  and  locomotive  shops,  and  is  163  ft.  wide,  while  the  weste 

division,  which  is  devoted  to  similar  purposes,  is  143  ft.  in  widt 

These  dimensions  will  give  some  idea  of  the  general  extent 

the  working  part  of  the  establishment.     On  the  vacant  ground 

the  western  side  a  set  of  tram  rails  forming  an  immense  ov 

with  sharp  curves  for  testing  tramway  engines,  has  been  put  dov 

The  larger  tool  shops  are  each  about  sixty  yards  in  length.     T 

ground  thus  occupied,  the  army  of  workmen,  and  all  the  clatt 

din,  and  smoke  which  arises  testify  to  the  multiform  operatic 

necessary  to  the  turning  out  of  some  two  hundred  locomotives  j 

\  annum,  in  addition  to  numerous  machine  tools.      To  attem 

I  to  describe  the  various  operations  in  detail  would  be  to  aim 

j  the  impossible.    A  brief  survey  must  therefore  suffice. 

There  is  the  pattern-making  room,  which  is  a  wilderness 
j  whirling  saws  and  screaming  planing  machines,  from  twenty 

thirty  benches  being  engaged  in  the  work.  There  is  the  grc 
storeroom  above,  where  we  have  to  thread  our  way  through  loi 
avenues  of  patterns  of  cylinders,  wheels,  valves,  &c.,  with  lig 
and  dark  interminglings,  the  light  patterns  being  for  brass  and  t 
dark  for  iron.  A  complete  set  of  models  for  a  locomotive  will  a 
about  £200.  Then  our  way  lies  through  a  series  of  smithies 
which  sundry  Titanic  operations  are  being  performed  by  the  coi 
bined  aid  of  fire,  steam  and  human  intelligence,  the  huge  steal 
hammers  keeping  up  an  incessant  thundering,  and  the  too  substi 
tial  sparks  from  the  red-hot  iron  seeming  to  keep  the  place  unc 
a  continuous  steam  of  fire.  The  mere  making  of  bolts  is  a  straD 
and  wondrous  process  to  the  eyes  of  the  uninitiated.  The  n< 
stage  of  advancement  is  to  the  boiler  shops,  where  the  heavy  ope; 
tions  connected  with  the  shaping,  drilling,  and  rivetting  of  boil 
are  carried  on.  Steam  travelling  cranes  are  at  work  in  every  sh< 
and  it  is  a  sight  for  giants  to  witness  a  boiler  and  fire-box  si 
pended  from  a  1 2-ton  crane,  with  guiding  chains  attached  a 
carrying  its  special  motive  power  along  with  it.  The  drilling 
holes  for  the  reception  of  bolts,  and  the  subsequent  insertion  a 
rivetting  of  the  bolts  at  white  heat  by  means  of  hydrau 
machines,  are  processes  of  ponderous  precision. 
|yyK|  We  proceed  from  shop  to  shop,  from  forge  to  forge,  and  found 

'  !f{||||li  to  foundry,  and  at  every  stage  are  met  with  the  evidence  of  wc 

|||  derful  activity.     Here  we  see  the  production  of  the  metal  in  t 

f  I  cupolas,  the  horizontal  engine  which  drives  the  blowing  fan  n 

ning  at  240  revolutions  a  minute  with  75  lb.  steam;  here  t 
moulding  of  different  parts  of  the  locomotives,  the  molten  me 
mixing  in  fiery  brightness  amongst  the  dark  mould,  and  runni 
off  into  familiar  shapes  ;  here  the  fixing  together  of  various  pa 
and  the  fitting  of  one  with  another ;  here  the  erection  of  t 
parts  into  one  formidable  whole;  and  here  the  painting, polishii 
and  beautifying  of  the  completed  engines  ready  for  launchi 
upon  the  outer  world.    Then  there  is  a  hydraulic  testing  machii 
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which  has  a  shop  pretty  well  to  itself,  as  it  deserves  to  have,  for 
it  is  to  this  machine  that  all  materials  used  in  the  construction  of 
Beyer,  Peacock  and  Co.'s  engines  are  submitted  for  trial,  and  if 
they  pass  the  strength-tussle  with  this  ganger  of  power  they  are 
regarded  as  quite  competent  to  be  passed  forward  to  their 
appointed  places.  Then  the  mystery  of  wheel-making  has  to  be 
looked  at.  Wheels  are  built  up  from  the  separate  parts,  pre- 
viously forged  under  the  steam-hammer.  The  spokes,  after  being 
forged,  with  their  wedge-shaped  ends,  which  meet  in  the  centre, 
having  Y-shaped  grooves  on  both  inclined  sides  of  the  wedge,  are 
placed  with  the  wedge  downwards  and  inclosed  between  two 
clamps,  on  the  anvil  of  a  steam-hammer,  the  other  end  having 
been  raised  to  a  welding  heat ;  a  bar — also  brought  to  a  welding 
heat — is  then  "  dabbed  on,"  and  beaten  down  to  form  part  of  the 
rim.  Such  a  joint  has  been  slotted  through  and  tested  in 
every  way  withotit  showing  a  sign  of  unsoundness.  When  the 
spokes  are  all  put  together  in  a  hoop,  the  two  V-grooves  in  the 
inclined  sides  of  the  wedge-shaped  ends  form  diamond-shaped 
holes,  to  receive  corresponding  keys.  The  centre  is  raised  to 
welding  heat,  when  a  washer  is  welded,  first  on  one  side  and 
then  on  the  other,  to  form  the  boss.  Tires  are  bored  by  being 
made  to  revolve  horizontally  on  a  table  while  being  acted  upon 
simultaneously  by  three  tools  set  in  boxes,  self-acted  in  both 
directions,  on  fixed  arms.  Tires,  for  being  shrunk  on  the  wheels, 
are  laid  on  a  face-plate,  and  heated  uniformly  by  a  ring  of  gas  jets, 
when  the  wheel  is  dropped  in  and  the  tire  cooled  by  a  stream  of 
cold  water  applied  by  a  hose. 

The  tool  shops  are  several  in  number,  but  the  largest  of  all,  in 
which  we  look  across  a  foiest  of  belts  and  wheels,  is  probably  the 
most  extensive  workshop  of  the  kind  in  the  country.  There  are 
also  brass  foundries,  coppersmiths'  shops,  case-hardening  sheds, 
tender  shops,  and  other  places  too  numerous  to  specify. 

The  scene  is  altogether  a  very  impressive  one,  and  puts  us  in 
touch,  to  a  certain  extent,  with  nearly  all  the  countries  of  the 
world.  liocomotives  of  a  non-smoke-emitting  description  are  here 
made  for  the  Metropolitan  lines,  engines  for  Buenos  Ayres  with 
motion  bars  boxed  in  for  excluding  dust,  engines  of  special 
design  for  the  Mersey  Tunnel  traffic,  engines  for  the  Dutch 
Government  constructed  for  a  regular  express  speed  of  62  miles 
an  hour,  engines  for  India,  engines  for  Japan,  engines  for  Russia, 
and  engines  for  many  other  countries,  the  total  number  of  loco- 
motives made  by  Messrs.  Beyer,  Peacock  and  Co.  from  their  start 
to  the  present  time  being  about  3,000.  We  have  seen  what 
qualities  of  brain  and  mind  have  been  necessary  to  the  building 
np  of  a  gigantic  success  of  this  kind,  and  there  is  ample  evidence 
that  those  qualities  will  continue  to  be  the  directing  force  at 
Gorton  in  the  future.  Few  firms  have  done  so  well  and  fewer 
still  have  deserved  so  well. 


A  EONDEAU 

(MA  FOI,  C'EST  FAICT). 


(A  LONa  WAY  AFTER  VINCENT  VOITURE,  1 598-1648.) 


By  Jove !  I've  done  it ;  that  demure  witch  Ho 
Has  begged  of  me  to  write  her  a  rondeau, 
And  Fve  consented !   Here's  a  pretty  mess ! 
What !  thirteen  lines — eight "  eaus  "and  five  in  "  ess  ! ' 
I'd  rather  die  than  e'er  be  tortured  so. 

But  five  ab-eady !  This  is  grand ;  bravo ! 
One  more  makes  seven — ^that's  a  decent  show ; 
The  thing  is  now  to  mention  my  distress. 
By  Jove  !  I've  done  it. 

Now  let  me  summon  all  the  rhymes  I  know ; 
Four  more  are  wanted.    Yoicks !  Away  we  go. 
No,  stop !  No,  stay  !  ]&leven  are  done,  no  less. 
Next  the  great  question,  How  the  twelfth  express  ? 
What,  the  last  line !  it  can't  be  true !  Hallo ! 
By  Jove !  I've  done  it. 

E.  S.  S. 


MY  CITY. 


When  I  waa  yoang,  long,  long  ago, 
I  loved  a  maid  named  Kitty ; 

I  woo'd  her  in  a  London  lane — 
I  won  her  in  my  City. 

At  even,  when  our  work  was  done, 
We'd  roam,  would  I  and  Kitty ; 

And  that  was  one  way  that  I  learned 
To  love  yon,  too,  my  City. 

And  when  at  last  I'd  saved  the  coin 
Wherewith  to  marry  Kitty, 

I  still  was  faithful  to  my  loves. 
To  her — and  you,  my  City. 

So  in  a  busy,  business  street 

I  made  a  home  for  Kitty, 
Ah,  very  happy  was  I  then 

With  her — and  you,  my  City ! 

Through  toilsome  days  and  wakeful  nights 
Long  years  I  worked  for  Kitty ; — 

For  Kitty  and  the  little  ones. 

Our  babes — and  yours,  my  City. 

Then  fortune  smiled ; — a,  stately  house 
We  reared,  did  I  and  Kitty, 

Far  off  from  all  we*d  loved  in  youth. 
Far  off  from  you,  my  City. 
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But  now  our  boys  have  long  been  men, 
A  wife's  our  little  Kitty. 

Alas  !    Alas  I    They  all  have  grown 
Ashamed  of  you,  my  CSty  1 


The  stories  of  your  ancient  lore, 

Beloved  by  me  and  Kitty, 
They  turn  to  jest  or  vote  a  bore ; 

In  fiu5t — they  hate  my  City. 

And  every  vestige  of  the  past. 

Along  with  me  and  Kitty, 
They'd  send  to  seek  that  Laker  dim* 

Who  dwelt  where  now's  my  City. 

And  oh,  they  strive  with  might  and  main, 
Now  don't  they,  darling  Kitty  ? 

To  re-construct  us  o'er  again, — 
Their  parents — and  their  City. 

Theirs  !    No,  not  theirs,  but  yours  and  mine ; 

For  they  ne'er  loved  it,  Kitty, 
Nor  ever  woo'd  and  won  and  wed 

As  we — within  our  City ! 


Oh,  carry  me  to  Kensal  Green, 

(You'll  go  too,  won't  you,  Kitty  ?) 
Before  they  quite  improve  to  nought 

What's  left  of  you,  my  City ! 

L.  ALLDBmGE 


*  "  LljD-dun/'  the  Lake  fortress — whence  London. 


MODEEN  IRISH  POETET 


WHILE  it  cannot  be  dispated  that  of  late  days  Irish  political 
poetry  has  degenerated,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  of  other 
kinds  of  verse  much  has  been  produced  that  is  characteristically 
excellent.  The  legendary,  lyrical,  historical,  and  descriptive 
poems  which  have  seen  the  lignt  since  the  Young  Ireland  revival 
will  bear  comparison  with  the  same  class  of  compositions  to  which 
that  memorable  period  gave  birth ;  but,  strange  as  it  may  appear, 
most  of  them  are  unknown  in  Ireland. 

For  instance,  the  names  of  Aubrey  de  Vere  and  W.  AUingham, 
which  are  familiar  to  English  readers  as  those  of  highly-cultured 
and  rarely-gifted  poets,  whose  works  are  of  high  excellence,  are 
rarely  heard  in  Ireland ;  at  all  events  it  is  a  fact  that,  save  a  few 
of  their  shorter  poems  and  ballads,  none  of  their  compositions  are 
to  be  found  in  any  of  the  many  collections  of  Irish  verse  published 
in  Ireland,  or  in  England  for  the  Irish  market.  And  yet  both  are 
genuine  Celtic  singers.  Mr.  de  Vere's  treatment  of  the  many 
legends  connected  with  the  name  of  the  patron  saint  of  Ireland 
should  render  his  poems  embodying  them  irresistibly  attractive 
to  Irish  readers  for  their  true  interpretation  of  the  spirit  which 
pervades  and  the  subtle  meaning  that  underlies  them ;  but  they 
are  "  caviare  to  the  general,"  inasmuch  as  the  public  in  general 
will  not  look  at  them.    The  same  writer's  collection  of  poems 

Gblished  under  the  title  of  "  Innisfeil  '*  is  a  book,  also,  that  should 
ve  secured  wide  popularity  in  Ireland,  for  the  reason  that  in  it 
episodes  of  Irish  history,  ranging  from  the  twelfth  to  the  eighteenth 
centuries,  are  invested  with  all  the  luminous  glorification  that  the 
highest  poetic  genius  can  impart  to  occurrences  that  may  not  in 
themselves  have  been  particularly  heroic  or  inspiriting ;  but  it  is 
as  rare  almost  in  this  country  as  a  first  folio  "Shakespeare." 
Not  even  the  shorter  pieces,  which  lend  themselves  so  readily  to 
reproduction,  and  which  are  instinct  with  Celtic  fervour — such 
for  example,  as  an  invocation  to  Erin  called  "Eoisin  Dubh,*' of 
which  the  following  is  a  specimen  : 

"  Oh,  vho  art  thoa  with  that  queenlj  brow 

And  uncrowned  head  ? 
And  why  is  the  Teat  that  binds  thy  breast 

O'er  the  heart  blood  red  ? 
Like  a  rosebud  in  June  was  that  spot  at  noon — 

A  rosebud  weak ; 
But  it  deepens  and  grows  like  a  July  rose ; 

Death  pala  thy  cheek ! 
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<*  The  babes  I  fed  at  my  foot  lay  dead; 

I  saw  them  die. 
In  Ramah  a  blast  went  winding  past ; 

It  was  Bachel's  err. 
But  I  stand  sublime  on  the  shores  of  time 

And  I  pour  my  ode, 
As  Miriam  sang  to  the  cymbal's  clang» 

On  the  wind  to  God  "— 

find  place  in  any  popular  selections  from  the  works  of  Irish  poets 
that  are  procurable.  In  like  manner,  with  Mr.  Allingham's 
*^  Lawrence  Bloomfield,"  and  others  of  his  longer  poems,  the  Irish 
reading  public  have  not  nearly  so  much  acquaintance  as  with  the 
works  of  even  minor  English  poets.  A  few  of  his  songs,  however, 
may  be  found  in  Irish  collections,  and  of  them  "  Mary  Donnelly  " 
is  most  frequently  quoted.    It  is  quaintly  pretty  and  original: 

"  Her  eyes  like  mountain  water  that's  flowing  on  a  rock. 
How  clear  they  are,  how  dark  they  are ;  and  they  give  me  many  a  shock. 
Bed  rowans  in  sunshine  and  wetted  with  a  shower, 
Gould  ne'er  express  the  charming  lip  that  has  one  in  its  power. 

**  Her  nose  is  straight  and  handsome,  her  eyebrows  lifted  np, 
Her  chin  is  yery  neat  and  pert,  and  smooth  like  a  china  cup. 
Her  hair,  the  brag  of  Ireland,  so  weighty  and  so  fine ; 
It's  rolling  down  upon  her  neck,  and  gather*d  in  a  twine. 

'*  When  she  stood  up  for  dancing,  her  steps  were  so  complete, 
The  music  nearly  killed  itself  to  listen  to  her  feet ; 
The  fiddler  moan'd  his  blindness,  he  heard  her  so  much  praised, 
But  blessed  his  luck  to  be  not  deaf,  when  once  her-yoice  she  raised.' 

Amongst  the  poets  with  whose  non-political  poems  and  ballads 
English  readers  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted, but  which  are  familiar  to  the  readers  of  the  Irish 
Nationalist  newspapers,  and  are  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  pub- 
lished collections  of  Irish  poetry,  are  Lady  Wylde,  J.  K.  Casey, 
T.  C.  Irwin,  and  T.  D.  Sullivan ;  and,  of  Irish-Americans,  Miss 
Fanny  Pamell,  Grenl.  Halpin,  R.  D.  Joyce,  and  Father  Ryan. 

The  poetry  of  Lady  Wylde  is  highly  declamatory,  but  harmo- 
nious in  the  rhythmical  flow  of  its  stately  periods,  and  rarely 
vigorous  in  thoufi^ht  and  expression.  For  instance,  in  an  historical 
poem  bewailing  the  famine  and  the  exodus,  the  following  stanzas 
occur: 

"  A  million,  a  decade  ! — of  human  wrecks, 
Corpses  lyine  in  feyer  sheds — 
Corpses  huddled  on  foundering  decks, 

And  shroudless  dead  on  their  rocky  beds, 
Kerye  and  muscle,  and  heart  and  brain, 
Lost  to  Ireland— lost  in  yain. 
«  #  #  # 

"  Had  ye  rent  one  gyye  of  her  festering  chain, 

Strangling  the  life  of  the  nation's  soul ; 
Poured  your  life-blood  by  riyer  and  plain, 

Yet  touched  with  your  dead  hand  freedom's  goal 
Left  of  heroes  one  foot-print  more 

On  our  soil  though  stamped  in  your  gore — 
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'*  We  oonld  triumph  while  mourning  the  brave, 

Dead  for  all  toat  vaa  holy  and  just, 
And  write,  throngh  our  tears,  on  the  graye, 

Aa  we  fling  down  the  dost  to  dust — 
Ther  died  for  their  coantnr,  but  led 

nsx  up  from  the  sleep  of  the  dead." 

But  the  sympathies  of  Lady  Wylde  are  as  wide  as  her  poetry  is 
oosmopolitan.  Many  of  her  poems  are  scholarly  renderings  from 
foreign  writers.      A  very  noble  poem  is  "The  Voice  of  the 

Poor:** 

"  Waa  sorrow  ever  like  to  our  sorrow  P 

Oh  I  God  above! 
Win  our  night  never  change  into  a  monow 

Of  joy  and  love  ? 
A  deadly  gloom  is  on  us  waking,  sleeping, 

Like  the  darkness  at  noontide. 
That  fell  upon  the  pallid  mother,  weeping 

By  the  Crucified. 
•  •  •  •  • 

-'  We  must  toil,  though  the  light  of  life  is  burning, 

Oh  !  how  dim ! 
We  must  toil  on  our  sick  bed,  feebly  turning 

Our  eyes  to  Him, 
Who  alone  can  near  the  pale  lip  faintly  saying, 

With  scarce  moved  breath. 
While  the  paler  hands,  uplifted,  aid  his  praying- 
Lord,  grant  us  dicUh  I " 

Lady  Wylde,  however,  is  a  poetess  of  the  Young  Ireland  rather 
than  of  the  later,  or  Fenian  period.  As  is  well  known,  she  wrote 
many  of  the  fiercest  of  the  incendiary  prose  articles  in  the  Young 
Ireland  organ.  The  Nation^  and  one  in  particular  that  caused  the 
suppression  of  that  paper.  She  has  been  spoken  of  as  the 
"  inspired  priestess  "  of  the  '48  movement,  a  title  to  which  the 
following  lines  from  an  early  poem,  AttendUe  Popale,  will  show 
she  had  solid  claim : 

"  Oh  that  I  stood  upon  some  lofty  tower. 

Before  the  gathered  people,  face  to  face, 
That,  like  God's  thunder,  might  m^  words  of  power 

Roll  down  the  cry  of  freedom  to  its  base  I 
Oh !  that  my  voice,  a  storm  above  all  storms. 

Could  cleave  earth,  air,  and  ocean  ;  rend  the  sky 
With  the  fierce  earthquake  shout :  *  To  Arms !  to  Arms  ! 

For  Truth,  Fame,  Freedom,  Vengeance,  Victory  I  * " 

T.  C.  Irwin,  too,  is  a  real  poet  and  not  a  mere  verse-spinner. 
His  pen  pictures  of  wits  and  worthies  of  the  time  of  Queen  Anne, 
are  really  artistic  productions ;  and  his  Songs  and  Ballads,  if  some- 
times suggestive  of  the  manner  of  his  contemporaries,  have  verve 
and  finish.  This  firom  a  poem,  "  My  Violin,"  is  B^rangeresque, 
but  sweet  and  melodious : 

'*  Old  friends,  your  homes  in  sunset  shine, 
The  trees  around  them  softly  sigh. 
While  o'er  the  distant  rolling  brine, 
You  sail  from  home  and  poverty ; 
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I  Me  TOUT  yessel  far  away, 
I  Me  your  faces  ud  and  iran 

Tuned  where  the  daj 

Sets  wild  and  gray — 
Sing  of  them,  sing,  old  yiolin." 

And  in  the  ^*  Potato  Digger's  Song  "  the  same  singer  inculcates 
virtues  which  the  Irish  would  be  none  the  worse  for  more  generally 
exercising — ^those  of  persistent  industry  and  self-reliance : 

«  Come,  Connell  acuthla  !  tarn  the  clay. 

And  show  the  Inmpers  the  light,  gossoon. 
For  we  must  toil  this  autumn  day, 

With  Heaven's  help,  'til  rise  of  the  moon. 
Our  com  is  stacked,  our  hay  secure. 

Thank  Gt>d,  and  nothing,  my  boy,  remains, 
But  to  pile  the  potatoes  safe  on  the  flure, 

Before  the  coming  November  rains. 
The  peasant's  mine  is  his  harvest  still  ; 
So  now,  my  huls,  let's  dig  with  a  will ; 

Work  hand  and  foot. 

Work  spade  and  hand. 

Work  spade  and  hand. 
Through  the  crumbly  mould ; 

The  blessed  fruit 

That  grows  at  the  root — 
Is  the  nal  gold  of  Old  Ireland." 

In  what  may  be  described  as  the  poetry  of  the  affections  Irish 
writers  of  the  present  day,  as  of  the  past,  have  few  equals.  The 
Irish  character  is  emotional  and  peculiarly  susceptible  to  outside 
influences.  The  home  affections,  in  particular,  have  a  stronger 
hold  on  the  Irish  than  perhaps  on  any  other  people  ;  an  Irishinan 
not  merely  loves  his  country  as  a  patriot,  but  his  heart-  is  centred 
on  the  particular  part  of  it  that  was  his  birth-place  and  his  early 
home,  and  the  associations  connected  therewith.  There,  as  a 
native  bard  puts  it,  is  his 

"  Dear  hoard  of  treasured  love." 

For  this  reason  chiefly,  no  doubt,  it  is  that  poetic  lamentations  of 
departing  emigrants  are  always  certain  of  a  responsive  echo  in 
Irish  hearts.  Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan — who  has  done  much  better 
work  than  the  "  Lays  of  the  Land  League  " — has  written  a  veiy 
pathetic  poem  of  this  character,  in  which  the  dying  wife  of  an  Irish 
emigrant  on  board  ship  thus  addresses  her  husband : 

"  Oh,  Michael,  affra,  sure  they  tell  us 

Of  many  a  body  long  drowned ; 
Of  sailors  and  other  poor  fellows. 

Brought  home  hj  the  surges  and  found 
On  shore  by  the  kind-hearted  people, 

Who  lay  them  in  consecrate  gpnound. 
Oh  I  grant  me,  g^ood  God  of  Heaven, 

My  body,  when  days  have  rolled  past, 
Even  so  to  the  shore  mav  be  driven. 

High  up  on  the  strand  mav  be  cast, 
And  may  rest  in  the  earth  of  Old  Ireland, 

ULy  own  holy  Ireland,  at  last." 
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"An  Exile's  Song/*  by  J.  E.  Casey,  is  also  pervaded  by  the 
same  simple  and  tonching  pathos : 

«*  What  am  I  tliinking  of  all  the  day  ? 

What  am  I  dreaming  of  all  the  night  ? 
Why  am  I  sighing  vhen  all  are  gay. 

And  gloomy  'mid  scenes  that  are  fair  and  bright  ? 
Answer  it,  burning  and  lonely  heart ! 

Answer  it,  leagues  of  ocean  foam, 
That  widely,  darkly,  and  drearily  part 

The  wandering  Celt  from  his  native  home  I 


**  And  I  thought  of  Tom  and  my  brother  Ned, 

And  Katie,  the  dearest  to  me  of  all ; 
And  I  thought  of  my  mother  so  cold  imd  dead, 

'Neath  the  holy  shade  of  the  Abbey  wall ; 
I  thought  of  the  cabins  beside  the  heath, 

Of  lie  daily  toil,  and  the  twilight  rest, 
Till  I  prayed  that  the  cold,  cold  hand  of  death 

Might  bear  me  away  to  my  mother  s  breast." 

The  love  songs  also,  as  a  rule,  are  permeated  by  the  same  tender 
and  fervid  sentiment.  One  of  them,  that  is  in  high  favour  in 
Ireland,  is  called  "  Come  to  Me,  Dearest."  It  was  written  by 
Joseph  Brennan,  a  widely  popular  poet  of  the  early  Fenian  era. 
In  it  the  following  lines  occur : 

"  Figure  that  moves  like  a  song  through  the  even ; 
Features  lit  up  by  a  reflex  of  Heaven ; 
Eyes  like  the  skies  of  poor  Erin,  oar  mother. 
When  sunshine  and  shadow  are  chasing  each  other ; 
Smiles  coming  seldom,  but  childlike  and  simple, 
Planting  on  each  rosy  cheek  a  sweet  dimple, 
Oh !  thanks  to  the  Saviour  that  even  thy  seeming 
Is  left  to  the  exile  to  brighten  his  dreaming." 

In  another  of  this  class  of  songs,  the  writer  —  unlike  Bums, 
whose  lovers  think  and  speak  of  the  influence  of  their  mistresses 
over  them  as  ending  on  earth— vows : 

"  Love  as  unchangeably  beaming, 
And  trust  when  in  secret  most  tunefully  streaming ; 
Till  the  starlight  of  Heaven  above  us  shall  quiver. 
And  our  souls  flow  in  one  down  Eternity's  river." 

Of  modem  poets  those  of  Irish-America  deservedly  hold  high 
place.  Miss  Fanny  Pamell  had  much  of  the  power  of  Lady 
Wylde,  whom  she  evidently  made  her  model,  and  her  verse  had 
also  the  sonorous  iimbrt  which  is  characteristic  of  the  work  of 
that  distinguished  lady.  Another  favourite  poet  of  the  Irish  in 
the  United  States  was  General  Halpin,  better  known  as  Private 
Miles  (yBeilly.  His  songs  and  ballads  of  the  War  of  the  Seces- 
sion are  very  stirring  and  spirited.  Dr.  B.  D.  Joyce,  too,  attained 
much  &me  for  his  legendary  and  descriptive  poems.  A  couple  of 
his  more  ambitious  works — legendary  poems — called  '^Deidrd*' 
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and  "  Blanid,"  were  published  in  London  some  time  ago  and  were 
favourably  reviewed.  The  argument  of  the  former  gives  ample 
scope  for  the  exercise  of  the  dramatic  and  poetic  faculty.  It  rans 
thus  : 

The  King  of  Einan  is  entertained  in  the  house  of  Filmid,  his 
story-teller,  whose  wife  gives  birth  to  a  daughter,  Deidrd,  while 
the  banquet  is  in  progress.  A  seer  foretells  that  she  will  be 
beautiful  and  bring  much  distinction  on  Einan,  whereupon  the 
king  directs  that  she  shall  be  kept  closely  confined  in  a  strong 
place  until  she  arrives  at  the  marriageable  age.  But,  as  might  be 
expected,  love  laughed  at  locksmiths,  and  the  young  lady  con- 
trived to  fall  in  love  with  one  Naisi,  who,  aided  by  his  two 
brothers,  carry  her  off  to  Alba  and  take  service  under  the  king. 
That  monarch  in  turn,  captivated  by  Deidrd's  charms,  tries  to 
bring  about  the  death  of  her  lover,  who,  however,  succeeds  in  escap- 
ing, with  his  brothers,  to  a  beautiful  island  in  the  sea.  From 
thence,  however,  the  amorous  monarch  manages  to  decoy  them 
and  has  them  murdered.  The  legend  closes  with  the  death  of 
Deidr^,  who  expires  with  grief  on  the  dead  body  of  her  husband. 
It  is  treated  with  much  dramatic  power  by  Dr.  Joyce.  The  follow- 
ing from  the  seer's  prediction  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  spirit  and 
method  of  the  poem  : 

"  Each  thread  of  thy  yellow  hair 
For  some  great  hero's  heart  shall  be  a  snare 
Of  love's  enchantment.     Blue  shall  be  thine  eyes. 
As  are  deep  sapphire  depths  of  April  skies  ; 
White  j^arls  thy  teeth  ;  thy  lips,  and  bright  cheeks,  red 
As  berries  in  the  bosky  wild  wood  bred 
'Neath  summer  suns;  and  fair  and  smooth  thy  skin 
As  the  soft  satin  rose  leaves,  white  and  thin, 
Of  the  king's  garden  in  the  prime  of  June." 

Sir  S.  Ferguson,  the  well-known  author  of  the  "  Forging  of  the 
Anchor,"  and  other  popular  Irish  poems — has  also  made  this  legend 
the  groundwork  of  a  very  charming  poem,  but  differing  somewhat 
in  incident  and  treatment  from  that  of  Dr.  Joyce. 

The  verse  of  Father  Ryan  is  very  melodious,  but  melancholy, 
if  strongly  devotional.  He  sees  nothing  in  life  but  its  sorrows, 
and  he  is  aweary  of  it  all. 

*'  My  feet  are  weary,  and  my  hands  are  tired, 
My  soul  opprest ; 
And  with  desire,  have  I  longed,  desired 
Rest,  only  rest." 

This  is  the  key-note  of  all  his  poetry,  but  all  the  same  he  has 
the  poetic  atQacus,  and  is  a  thorough  artist. 

Mr.  Percival  Groves,  who  has  the  misfortune  also  to  be  a  poet 
who  has  little  honour  in  his  own  country,  is  known  in  London  as 
the  author  of  a  couple  of  volumes  of  Irish  songs  and  ballads.  He 
is  intensely  Irish  in  feeling  and  expression,  and  has  humour  and 
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pathos  as  well ;  and,  moreover,  his  songs  are  easily  singable.  The 
following  jBragment  shows  how  truly  "  racy  of  the  soil "  is  Mr. 
Groves'  style  : 

**  The  dreamy  shadows 
Aloog  the  meadows 
Go  softly  stealing. 

And  falls  the  dew ; 

And  o'er  the  billows. 

Like  faithful  swallows. 

All,  all  mj  thoughts,  dear, 

Fly  home  to  you. 

"  The  night  is  falling. 
And  you  are  calling 
The  cattle  homeward, 
With  coaxing  tone ; 
In  God's  own  keeping. 
Awake  or  sleeping, 
'Tis  now  I  leave  you, 
Maureen,  Maurone  I 

\Mien  I  have  mentioned  that  a  very  charming  collection  of 
verses  by  a  young  Irish  poetess,  Miss  Tynan — not,  however,  ex- 
clusively Irish  in  subject — has  lately  been  published,  I  may  be 
taken  as  having  pretty  accurately  indicated  most  of  the  modem 
Irish  bards  whose  work  rises  at  all  above  mediocrity. 

As  I  hav^e  pointed  out,  Irish  writers  find  in  England  the  best 
market  for  their  wares.  But,  after  all,  there  is  some  reciprocity  in 
the  business.  We  read  the  works  of  English  authors,  and  are 
much  better  "  up  **  in  Tennyson  and  Browning  than  in  our  de 
Vere  and  our  AUingham,  and  even  in  our  Moore  or  our  Davis. 
No  doubt  this  is  very  unpatriotic,  but  it  is  the  fact.  Our  politi- 
cal leaders  noioum  such  "  degeneracy  " — so  they  call  it — in  touch- 
ing tones.  What  particularly  saddens  them  are  the  "  shoals  of 
English  trash  " —  meaning  the  cheap  English  weekly  news  and 
story  papers — that  find  circulation  in  Ireland.  Professedly  to 
counteract  this  evil,  the  proprietors  of  the  Dublin  FreefmaTCa 
Journal  brought  out  a  story  paper  some  time  ago  called  the 
"  Irish  Fireside,"  and  the  proprietors  of  United  Ireland  another 
called  the  "  Shamrock,"  which  were  intended  to  drive  the 
"  English  trash  "  aforesaid  quite  out  of  the  field  with  "  pure 
Irish  literature."  The  enterprise,  however,  can  hardly  have  suc- 
ceeded, since  the  **  Irish  Fireside "  has  for  its  staple  attraction 
some  one  of  the  many  novels  turned  out  by  English  manufactories 
of  fiction  for  Great  British  consumption.  The  jpiice  de  resistav/^e 
of  the  "  Shamrock"  is  an  elaborately  false  and  unutterably  stupid 
libel  on  the  Irish  character,  called  the  "Adventures  of  Mick 
M'Quaid,"  which  if  it  appeared  in  the  columns  of  an  English 
periodical  would  be  denounced  by  all  Ireland  as  a  gross  outrage 
on  the  Irish  people. 

RICHARD  PIQOTT. 


BLUE-SKIN  DICK. 

By  A.  C.  BICKLEY, 

AUTHOR  or  "  GSORGB  FOX  AlTD  THE  BASLT  QUAKSSS/'  ETC. 


ACCOBDINGr  to  precedent  this  article  ought  to  have  been 
headed,  **  A  Brief  Account  of  the  late  Eev.  Hichard  Culmer, 
M.A./'  but  the  present  title  is  preferable  because  it  is  fiuniliar  to 
all  readers  of  "  The  Ingoldsby  Legends."  Anything,  too,  that  is 
fEtmiliar  seems  suitable  to  Culmer,  that  is,  if  the  old  proverb  about 
familiarity  breeding  contempt  is  true,  for  the  more  one  knows 
about  him  the  more  contemptible  he  seems. 

Enormous  as  the  literature  relating  to  the  Puritans  is,  it  is 
nevertheless  very  incomplete.  Our  library  shelves  groan  with 
lives  of  Puritans  who  fought  with  carnal  as  well  as  spiritual  weapons, 
of  Puritans  who  preached,  of  Puritans  who  wrote  endless  denuncia- 
tory quartos  against  everybody  who  happened  to  diflFer  with  them, 
or  who  founded  sects  or  otherwise  laudably  distinguished  them- 
selves ;  but  in  nearly  every  instance  these  men,  though  perhaps 
mistaken  in  their  ideas  and  narrow  as  to  their  views,  were  at  least 
upright  and  sincere.  Yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  were  a  few 
prominent  members  of  the  party  who  were  neither,  and  Blue-skin 
Dick,  the  subject  of  this  article,  was  one. 

According  to  Hasted's  "  History  of  Kent,'*  the  Culmer  family  was 
during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  one  of  the  most  con- 
siderable in  Thanet,  but  at  the  end  of  the  latter  century,  when 
our  hero  first  saw  the  light,  its  glory  had  departed  and  his  father 
was  merely  what  would  now  be  termed  a  substantial  yeoman,  a  man 
who  cultivated  his  own  land  on  the  sea-coast  near  Broadstairs. 

Of  Mr.  Culmer's  early  history  we  know  nothing,  except  that  his 
parents  believed  him  to  possess  unlimited  talents  and  prophesied 
a  brilliant  future  for  him.  This  may  have  arisen  merely  from 
parental  partiality,  for  the  only  feat  recorded  of  him  before  his 
school  days  commenced  is  that  he  once  descended  the  cliffs  in 
order  to  catch  the  young  jackdaws  whose  parents  had  nested  in 
the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  by  the  aid  of  a  rope  he  had  fastened  round 
the  horns  of  a  cow  which  happened  to  be  feeding  near  the  edge, 
which  incident,  an  adversary  afterwards  remarked,  somewnat 
unkindly,  **  hardened  him  against  all  subsequent  fear  of  a  rope.** 

Of  his  life  at  the  King's  School  at  Canterbury  there  are  conflict- 
ing accounts,  one  of  which  states  that  he  was  head  boy,  the  other 
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that  he  was  an  arrant  dunce  who  required  all  learning  to  be  driven 
into  him  a  posteriori.  That  he  was  not  a  model  boy  is  certain, 
for  a  particularly  stinging  variety  of  birch  rod  was  kept  for  his 
special  correction,  and  even  after  he  had  departed  for  the  Univer- 
sity was  still  called  by  his  name.  He  is  said  to  have  been  distin- 
guished as  a  player  of  "rakehelly"  pranks,  and  to  have  been 
proficient  in  the  arts  of  *'  swearing,  thieving,  cuffing  and  football 
playing."  He  was  also  a  coward,  for  after  indulging  in  these 
pastimes  he  was  accustomed  to  crawl  into  a  hole  so  as  to  escape 
the  attentions  which  the  master  was  accustomed  to  pay  to  his 
hinder  parts.  In  1613  he  removed  to  Cambridge  and  matriculated 
at  Magdalene  College  as  a  fellow  commoner.  While  an  under- 
graduate, a  chronicler  avers  that  he  became  "  master  or  more 
correctly  doctor  "  of  the  accomplishments  which  had  distinguished 
him  at  school ;  and  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  the  exhibition  of 
them  caused  him  to  be  ^^  sent  down."  The  matter  stood  thus  : 
Mr.  Culmer  objected  to  the  fare  provided  by  the  college  authorities 
and  endeavoured  to  amend  it  by  stealing  wheat  with  the  design 
of  having  it  transformed  into  frumenty.  Unfortunately,  the  farmer 
to  whom  the  grain  belonged  witnessed  the  transaction,  and  track- 
ing him  home  complained  to  the  college  authorities,  fiichardwas 
summarily  tried,  convicted  and  sentenced,  and,  until  birch  rods  of 
exceeding  virulence  could  be  constructed,  locked  in  the  buttery. 
While  here,  he  employed  his  time  in  extracting  the  spigots  from 
the  barrels,  and  when  the  butler  and  others  were  busily  engaged 
in  saving  the  liquors,  he  managed  to  force  the  locks  and  escape. 
For  an  offence  against  their  neighbour  the  college  authorities 
deemed  a  flogging  sufficient,  for  contempt  of  themselves  they 
rusticated  the  culprit. 

The  next  nine  years  of  Culmer's  life  are  a  blank.  By  inference 
we  know  that  he  made  his  peace  with  the  University,  that  he  took 
orders  and  that  he  married,  for  in  1630  he  was  presented  to  the 
living  of  Godneston,  and  is  styled  M.A.  Four  years  later  he  was 
suspended  db  officio  by  Archbishop  Laud,  because  he  refused  to 
read  the  "  Booke  of  Sabbath  Sports,"  and  he  complains  thereof 
bitterly,  alleging  that  his  was  a  particularly  hard  case,  as  he  had 
seven  children  so  small  that  he  could  carry  them  all  on  his  back 
at  once.  Culmer,  however,  was  at  Godneston  sufficiently  long  to 
set  most  of  his  parishioners  against  him,  and  the  patroness  of  the 
living  in  particular  persecuted  him  whenever  she  got  the  chance. 
His  enemies,  and  their  name  was  legion,  affirmed  that  his  boyish 
characteristics  of  swearing,  fighting,  and  thieving  still  clung  to  him, 
superadded  to  which  foibles  was  a  vindictive  spirit,  a  quarrelsome 
disposition,  a  bitter  tongue  and  a  wholesale  contempt  for  veracity. 
If  this  be  true,  and  unfortunately  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt 
it,  Culmer's  troubles  are  not  to  be  wondered  at. 

Culmer  got  it  into  his  head  that  some  gentleman,  always  referred 
to  as  Mr.  E.  B.  (possibly  his  neighbour,  Boys  of  Sandwich,  for  with 
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him  Calmer  seems  to  have  been  at  enmity),  had  called  the  Arch- 
bishop's attention  to  his  contumacy,  and  in  revenge  this  oontumar 
cious  clerk  accused  E.  B.  to  the  Council  of  having  spoken  treason- 
able words.  The  charge  was  a  serious  one,  for  had  it  been  proven 
death,  or  at  the  least  mutilation,  awaited  the  offender;  but  on 
examination  it  was  declared  false  and  malicious,  and  Cuhner  was 
sent  to  the  Fleet  to  reflect  on  the  advisability  of  keeping  intact 
the  ninth  commandment.  That  veracious  (?)  historian,  Anthony 
a'Wood,  declares  that  from  this  time  Blue-skin  Dick  "  became  an 
enemy  to  Archbishop  Laud,  to  the  Cathedral  at  Canterbury,  and  to 
all  the  prelatical  party."  He  certainly  became  a  bitter  enemy 
to  the  minister  who  succeeded  him  at  Godneston,  for  he  accused 
him  of  having  joined  in  the  outcry  caused  by  his  refusing  to  read  the 
"  Book  of  Sports  "  for  the  sake  of  gaining  popularity  and  "  lucre." 

After  he  had  been  "  silenced  "  nearly  four  years  Laud  withdrew 
the  suspension,  and  the  next  thing  we  learn  about  Culmer  is  that 
he  was  curate  to  Dr.  Sobert  Austin  at  Harbledon.  At  this  time 
detestation  of  the  Sabbath  sports  seems  to  have  been  his  strongest 
characteristic,  and  he  speedily  became  unpopular  by  sending  his 
children  to  watch  the  players  and  see  that  they  did  not  exceed 
their  licence.  The  first  result  was  that  the  unhappy  children 
were  stoned,  the  second  that  the  parishioners  surrounded  his  house 
on  all  possible  occasions,  making  uncomplimentary  remarks  and 
destroying  any  bits  of  property  which  lay  handy.  One  man  to 
whom,  and  with  good  cause,  Culmer  refused  the  sacrament,  rushed 
at  Mrs.  Culmer  with  a  drawn  sword,  and  being  seized  was  tried 
for  felony  and  burnt  in  the  hand.  Then  as  residents  in  neighbour- 
ing parishes  evinced  such  a  want  of  taste  as  to  wish  to  hear  Blue- 
skin  Dick  preach — and  judging  by  reports  of  his  sermons  the  want 
of  taste  is  undeniable — the  churchwardens  got  a  lot  of  boards, 
which  they  managed  to  arrange  in  the  church  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  visitors  must  stand,  for  sitting  down  was  impossible. 

At  length  Dr.  Austin  resigned  the  living,  and  Culmer,  suffering 
the  usual  fate  of  curates,  had  to  leave  too.  The  incoming  curate 
seems  to  have  been  anything  but  a  suitable  man  for  a  parson,  but 
the  people  were  content,  for  they  said  "  they  cared  not  whom  they 
had  so  long  as  they  were  rid  of  Culmer." 

And  now  history  is  again  silent  till  1642,  when  he  got  posses- 
sion of  the  rectory  of  Chartham,  near  Canterbury ;  and  a  little 
later,  according  to  a'Wood,  he  obtained  the  vicarage  of  St. 
Stephen's  in  that  city,  the  incumbent  of  which  had  been  ejected 
for  refusing  the  Covenant.  In  neither  of  these  parishes  did  he 
reside  long,  yet  in  both  was  he  entirely  hated. 

Somehow  or  other  Culmer  made  powerful  friends  who  stuck  to 
him  like  leeches,  taking  his  part  through  thick  and  thin  with  a 
noble  disregard  of  everything  except  their  own  will.  One  of  his 
first  appointments  was  to  be  a  member  of  a  band  of  ministers 
selected    to  "purify"   Canterbury  Cathedral  from  superstitious 
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images  and  inscriptions,  which  they  were  instructed  **  to  detect  and 
destroy."  The  commission  was  one  after  Culmer's  own  heart,  and 
he  was  careful  not  to  put  too  limited  an  interpretation  upon  it. 
It  is  not  his  fault  that  we  have  a  morsel  of  ancient  glass  left  in  the 
church,  for  when  the  very  labourers  refused  to  break  the  gorgeous 
windows  Culmer  was  not  too  proud  to  do  it  himself.  In  the  Chapel 
of  St  Thomas  there  was  one  representing  the  Devil  tempting  the 
Christ,  which  the  workmen  declined  to  demolish  on  account  of  its 
beauty,  although  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  men  of  artistic 
tastes;  but  Culmer  was  not  to  be  daunted,  and  mounting  a  ladder^ 
which  a  writer  fond  of  detail  has  carefully  recorded  to  have  had 
fifty-six  rungs,  he  smashed  it  with  a  pike.  Yet  that  it  was  not. 
wholly  destroyed  we  gather  from  the  fact  that  when  after  the^ 
Bestoration  he  was  judicially  examined  concerning  it,  he  was  asked 
why  "  he  broke  down  Christ  and  left  the  Devil  standing."  He 
replied  that  he  had  **  an  order  to  take  down  Christ  but  had  no  order 
to  take  down  the  Devil."  One  writer  remarks  that  this  proved  that 
"these  plotting  brethren  did  mean  when  they  intended  to  set  up 
King  Jesus  to  pull  down  Christ ; "  but  to  me  it  rather  tends  to  show 
that  Culmer  was  like  one  of  those  Indians  whose  belief  in  the 
supernatural  begins  and  ends  in  a  devil.  Another  window,  the 
great  one  in  the  north  transept,  was  also  a  mark  for  his  fury ;  he 
smashed,  or  caused  to  be  smashed,  all  the  sacred  images  in  the 
window,  including  a  life-sized  figure  of  St.  Thomas  ^'Becket  in 
full  pontificals,  against  whom  he  seems  to  have  had  a  special  spite, 
but  did  not  meddle  with  some  memorials  of  Edward  the  Fourth 
which  also  adorned  it.  In  one  case  he  actually  spared,  at  the 
request  of  a  prebend's  wife,  a  picture  of  Christ  in  the  Manger, 
wmch  shows  he  was  not  dead  to  feminine  influences. 

Even  in  that  day,  puritanical  as  they  were,  the  people  of  Can- 
terbury were  intensely  proud  of  their  cathedral,  and  surrounded 
it,  vowing  that  Culmer's  skin  should  pay  for  the  damage  he  had 
done.  They  also  accused  him,  and  this  he  did  not  attempt  to 
deny,  of  behaving  indecently  within  its  consecrated  walls,  and 
what  perhaps  affected  them  still  more  nearly,  of  having  tried  to 
destroy  the  culverts  which  supplied  the  city  with  water,  though, 
as  water-pipes  can  scarcely  be  considered  by  the  most  fanatical 
as  objects  of  superstition,  his  denial  of  this  charge  may  fairly  be 
accepted.  Anyhow,  a  company  of  soldiers  had  to  be  despatched 
to  get  Culmer  out  of  their  hands.  So  many  stories  to  his  discredit 
were  current,  that  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Canterbury  felt 
constrained  to  publish  a  declaration  that  Culmer  was  a  man  of 
exemplary  life  and  conversation,  which  afterwards  did  him  gocd 
service.  The  obliging  Corporation  also  petitioned  the  committee 
for  ejected  ministers  on  his  behalf,  which  tempts  one  to  believe 
that  they  were  anxious  to  lose  the  benefit  of  his  residence  among 
them.  The  Earl  of  Warwick  replied  by  promising  that  their 
favourite  should  have  a  benefice. 

s2 
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His  next  official  employment  seems  to  have  been  to  assist 
Colonel  Gibbon,  the  Governor  of  Jersey,  to  survey  the  coast  of 
Thanet,  to  see  what  measures  should  be  taken  to  prevent  an  enemy 
landing  thereon. 

Culmer  cannot  be  termed  a  good  son,  for  somewhere  about  this 
time  he  persuaded  his  father  to  make  over  his  property  to  him, 
and  then,  though  in  what  were,  at  that  period,  affluent  circum- 
stances, coolly  left  him  to  starve.  For  some  incomprehensible 
reason  he  also  thought  fit  to  besmirch  the  &ir  fame  of  his 
mother,  and  these  eccentricities,  together  with  an  utterly  un- 
truthful libel,  called  "  Cathedral  News ;  or,  Dean  and  Chapter 
News  from  Canterbury,"  published  in  1644,  raised  him  to  an 
almost  unprecedented  height  of  unpopularity.  This  pamphlet 
produced  two  answers,  one  of  which,  "  Antidotum  Culmerianum/* 
is,  I  should  think,  with  the  single  exception  of  Wilkes'  "  Essay 
on  Woman,"  which  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  never  to  have  read, 
the  most  coarse  and  scurrilous  libel  in  the  language.  It  retails, 
with  an  amusing  gusto  and  complete  absence  of  decency,  all  the 
stories  against  poor  Dick  that  an  unscrupulous  writer  could 
scrape  together ;  a'Wood,  whose  political  principles  occasionally 
blinded  him,  affirms,  however,  that  the  author  was  a  **m<«t 
generous  loyalist,  who  knew  him  (Culmer).'' 

And  now  came  the  great  event  in  Culmer's  life.  Dr.  Casaubon, 
having  declined  to  take  the  Covenant,  was  ejected  from  the  living 
of  Minster,  in  Thanet,  in  1644,  and  the  Committee  of  Parliament 
nominated  Blue-skin  Dick.  No  sooner  was  his  appointment 
known  than  his  old  parishioners  at  Harbledon  and  Chartham 
went  to  Minster  to  warn  the  inhabitants  what  kind  of  spiritual 
mentor  they  were  to  have,  and  the  villagers  determined  to  give 
him  a  warm  reception ;  the  more  influential  by  petitions  against 
him  and  legal  means,  the  humbler  sort  by  sticks  and  stones  and 
other  things  that  hurt.  Culmer  does  not  seem  to  have  taken  np 
his  residence  at  once,  possibly  because  he  had  to  be  a  good  deid 
in  London  on  account  of  the  part  he  took  against  Laud  at  his 
trial,  and  in  the  interval  several  of  the  Minster  people  went  to 
Westminster  to  try  and  get  his  appointment  cancelled,  but  failed, 
chiefly  because  it  was  known  that  those  sons  of  Belial  called 
Royalists  had  determined  to  light  bonfires  and  have  a  dance 
should  the  mission  be  successful. 

The  parishioners  would  have  been  in  despair  had  it  not  been 
that  they  hoped  to  be  able  to  make  the  place  so  hot  that  he  would 
leave  of  his  own  accord  ;  but  they  did  not  fully  know  the  man  they 
had  to  deal  with  :  Culmer  might  safely  be  trusted  never  to  leave 
a  good  living  except  for  a  better. 

When  it  was  announced  that  their  new  incumbent  was  coming, 
the  loose  women  of  the  village — of  whom  there  seem  to  have  been 
many — determined  to  go  to  meet  him  and  duck  him  well  in  one 
of  the  broad  deep  ditches  which  abound  in  the  neighbourhood. 
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Luckily  for  the  victim  there  waa  a  quarrel  amongst  them  who 
should  be  greatest,  and  the  expedition  fell  through. 

One  inhabitant  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  even  entertain  Blue- 
skin  Dick,  so  called  because  he  always  wore  a  blue  cassock,  and 
would  doubtless  have  drawn  a  share  of  the  popular  indignation 
on  himself  had  he  not  satisfsictorily  proved  that  he  did  it  in  order 
to  induce  Culmer  to  retain  the  curate,  who  was  a  relation  of  his 
own.  This  Culmer  refused  to  do,  on  the  ground  that  the  curate 
was  a  Boyalist  and  would  cost  him  forty  pounds  a  year,  and  he  was 
quite  able  to  attend  to  the  wants  of  his  parish  without  assistance. 
Had  he  declined  on  account  of  the  curate's  character  he  would 
have  deserved  praise,  for  this  assistant  priest  was  so  loose  a  fish 
that  he  was  known  in  the  parish  as  "  the  father  of  drunkards," 
and  was  one  who  oscillated  between  the  church  and  the  alehouse. 
He,  too,  was  accustomed  to  huddle  the  morning  and  evening  services 
together,  excusing  himself  with  the  plea  that  he  was  due  at  a 
merry  meeting  in  the  afternoon,  and  would  go  into  Sandwich  to 
fetch  strong  waters  and  return  with  a  lot  of  bottles  tied  round  his 
waist. 

And  now  the  real  business  began.  In  accordance  with  the  law 
the  new  minister  had  to  read  himsrtf  in,  and  in  order  to  do  so 
had  to  break  open  one  of  the  church  windows  as  the  people 
refused  to  let  him  have  the  keys,  but  as  soon  as  the  ceremony  was 
over  the  doors  were  opened,  and  the  people  dragged  poor  Kichard 
out,  taunted  him  with  being  a  thief  and  a  robber  because  he  had 
not  got  into  the  sheepfold  by  the  door,  and  then  thrashed  him 
till  he  was  all  over  blood  and  let  him  go.  His  house  was  attacked, 
his  property  destroyed,  and  himself  stoned  repeatedly.  The  very 
women  made  his  life  miserable  by  their  tongues. 

In  accordance  with  the  custom  then  common  Culmer  applied 
for  a  parish  servant,  and  one  was  allotted  him.  Much  to  his 
disgust  he  found  she  was  illegitimate,  so  he  appealed  to  the 
magistrates,  urging  that  there  had  only  been  eight  bastards  bom 
since  he  was  appointed  to  the  parish,  and  desired  that  he  might 
be  excused  until  the  tenth  appeared.  As  he  deserved,  his  wit 
won  his  cause. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  his  one  eflfort  to  gain  popularity : 
he  reduced  the  rent  of  his  glebe  lands  to  a  shilling  an  acre, 
whereby  making  it  bad  for  his  successor,  but  it  was  no  use  ;  and 
when  he  refused  to  take  the  tithes  in  the  same  way  as  his  pre- 
decessor had  done,  the  people  made  up  their  minds  not  to  pay 
any  at  all.  His  tithe  collector  was  stripped,  abused,  and  beaten ; 
when  Culmer  sent  to  secure  his  share  of  the  corn  or  what  not,  it  was 
generally  found  to  have  been  secretly  removed,  and  the  subter- 
fuges to  evade  paying  him  his  dues  were  endless.  Some  refused 
to  pay  because  others  would  not ;  some  pointed  out  that  possession 
was  eleven  {sic)  points  of  the  law  and  defied  him  to  use  the  twelfth, 
and  one  man  openly  declared,  in  response  to  Culmer's  appeal,  that 
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as  Parliament  had  sent  him  down  against  the  people's  wish  they 
might  pay  their  servant  themselves. 

The  very  church  became  little  better  than  a  bear  garden.  One 
or  another  would  interrupt  his  sermon  with  abuse  or  taunts. 
Thus,  one  would  cry  out  that  he  had  not  said  prayers  during  the 
Christmas  holidays,  or  celebrated  the  Sacrament,  another  would 
call  him  names  for  having  set  people  by  the  ears  in  the  parish, 
and  a  third  would  vociferously  announce  that  the  vicar  might  get 
his  tithes  by  law,  for  otherwise  he  would  not  pay  a  penny.  They 
even  placed  filth  in  the  church  to  annoy  him.  After  Scarborough 
had  fallen  he  was  so  ill-advised  as  to  give  public  thanks  for  tae 
event,  and  there  seems  to  have  been  little  less  than  a  free  fight  in 
the  church.  They  accused  him  of  being  a  "  devilish  round-headed 
parson,"  and  cried,  "Hoi  blue  Dick,  the  devil  break  your  neck." 
They  called  his  service,  for  he  would  not  use  the  Common  Prayer 
as  they  wished,  a  "  round-headed  kind  of  service,"  and  when  he 
was  about  to  baptize,  one  cried,  "  Come,  will  you  hear  the  round- 
headed  kind  of  christening?"  After  he  had  made  two  people 
one,  the  Benedict  coolly  told  him  in  the  church  that  he  had  not 
done  it  right. 

Outside  it  was  as  bad.  If  he  passed  the  alehouse  he  was  abused 
and  stoned,  if  he  came  to  his  own  door  he  was  pelted  with  filth, 
if  he  attempted  to  bury  a  person  he  was  threatened  to  be  thrown 
into  the  grave.  His  very  horse  was  abused  for  a  "round- 
headed  nag."  Certainly  he  had,  if  no  other,  at  least  the  virtue  of 
courage.  "  Why  do  you  not  leave  ?  "  he  was  once  asked.  "  I  am  a 
choleric  man  and  soon  moved,"  he  replied,  "but  I  wear  a  hat  with 
a  broad  brim  and  that  keeps  the  rain  from  my  collar." 

All  this  time  the  principal  inhabitants,  who  had  formed  a  com- 
mittee, were  endeavouring  to  get  Culmer  turned  out  of  the  living, 
but  they  were  so  unsuccessful  that  the  Earl  of  Warwick  told  them 
that  if  he  moved  their  enemy  at  all  it  would  only  be  to  a  better 
benefice.  In  one  application  to  Parliament  they  affirmed  that  he 
was  such  a  liar  that  there  was  a  proverb  in  the  place  to  the  effect 
that  falsehoods  were  "Culmer's  news,"  and  that  he  was  a  liar  extreme 
is  certain ;  that  he  made  much  show  but  gave  little  away ;  that  he 
did  not  perform  his  appointed  duties,  nor  would  he  pay  his  taxes 
— for  which  he  is  hardly  to  be  blamed,  seeing  how  little  tithe  he 
got;  that  he  was  foul-mouthed,  and  that  he  even  harboured 
"  malignants."  The  last  charge  was  amply  disproved,  and  about 
the  rest  Parliament  did  not  trouble.  At  length  the  people,  having 
spent  about  three  hundred  pounds,  gave  up  the  matter  in  despair, 
and  ofiered  to  pay  him  the  whole  proceeds  of  the  living  if  he 
would  only  go  away  and  give  them  leave  to  appoint  another  man 
in  his  place,  which  as  he  declined  to  do  all  that  was  open  to  them 
was  to  make  his  life  a  misery,  and  that  they  did. 

Nor  was  he  more  popular  out  of  his  parish.  He  was  directed 
by  the  committee  of  Deputy-Lieutenancy  to  take  his  turn  with 
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other  ministers  in  lecturing  on  week-evenings  at  Margate ;  the 
other  ministers  suffered  him  to  preach  once,  and  then  gave  up 
the  lectures  sooner  than  have  him  again. 

He  was  as  fanatical  as  ever  regarding  superstitious  images,  and 
I  cannot  relate  his  attempts  to  purify  Minster  Church  better  than 
by  quoting  Hasted's  account:  "On  the  top  of  the  spire  was 
formerly  a  globe,  and  upon  that  a  great  wooden  cross  covered 
with  lead,  over  which  was  a  vane  and  above  that  an  iron  cross ; 
but  about  the  year  1647  the  noted  fanatic  Bichard  Culmer  having 
got  the  sequestration  of  the  vicarage,  took  it  into  his  fancy  that 
these  were  monuments  of  superstition  and  idolatry,  and  got  these 
crosses  demolished  by  two  persons  of  the  parish  whom  he  had 
hired,  after  he  had  himself  before  day,  by  moonlight,  fixed 
ladders  for  them  to  go  up  and  down,  from  the  square  of  the  tower 
to  the  top  of  the  spire.  But  if  all  figures  of  a  cross  are  monu- 
ments of  idolatry,  and  to  be  removed,  the  poor  caitiff  did  his 
work  but  by  halves,  or  rather  not  at  all,  when  he  took  down  these 
from  the  spire  and  left  the  church  standing,  which  is  itself  built 
in  the  form  of  a  cross."  The  irate  parishioners  taunted  him  with 
having  left  the  greatest  cross  in  the  parish  still  standing,  to  wit, 
himself.  He  also  took  care  to  deface  the  church,  and  even  went 
so  fiair  as,  wholly  unwarrantably,  to  pull  down  a  great  part  of  the 
vicarage.  Daring  this  year  (1647)  he  managed  to  get  possession 
of  the  living  of  Harbledon,  which  he  held  in  conjunction  with 
Minster,  but  how  he  behaved  there  I  have  been  unable  to 
discover. 

Very  little  more,  unfortunately,  is  accurately  known  of  Blue- 
skin  Dick.  He  retained  his  livings  till  the  Sestoration,  when  he 
was  ejected  in  his  turn.  That  he  did  not  get  more  popular  or 
was  suffered  to  live  at  his  ease  is  certain,  but  both  he  and  his 
parishioners  were  wearied  and  ceased  to  be  violent.  He  was 
notoriously  suspected  to  have  been  engaged  in  Venner's  conspiracy, 
and  though  he  tried  to  get  out  of  the  way,  was  arrested  near 
Chatham,  and,  after  undergoing  certain  examinations,  lodged  for 
a  short  time  in  jail,  but  as  nothing  could  be  proved  against  him 
his  head  was  saved.  After  his  ejectment  he  went  to  live  at 
Monkton,  but  did  not  survive  many  months ;  his  adversaries  affirm 
that  he  died  of  spleen.  His  detestation,  Archbishop  Laud,  seems  to 
have  summed  him  up  not  unjustly  when  he  says  that  Sichard 
Culmer  was  "  an  ignorant  person  and  in  his  ignorance  one  of  the 
most  daring  schismatics  in  all  that  country  (Kent)."  I  may  add, 
in  conclusion,  that  he  wrote  an  uuveracious  account  of  his  troubles 
at  Minster,  which  was  published  by  his  son,  Richard  Culmer,  M.A., 
sometime  master  of  Sandwich  Grammar  School,  under  the  title  of 
"  A  Parish  Looking-Glasse ;  "  that  he  was  buried  at  Monkton,  and 
that  his  personal  appearance  was  only  a  trifle  less  repulsive  than 
his  character. 
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I. 

ALTHOUGH  my  infency  and  earlier  chilclhood  was  pftsi 
somewhat  of  a  nomad  existence,  I  am  not,  dear  reade 
offspring  of  strolling  players,  as  the  title  of  rnj  story  anc 
explanation  might  lead  you  to  suppose,  neither  was  1  bon 

fipsy's  tent.  At  the  time  to  which  this  story  refers  my  i 
eld  a  captain's  commission  in  a  marching  regiment.  I  we 
firstborn,  and  at  that  time  only  child  of  my  parents,  the  ap 
their  eye,  their  chiefest  source  of  joy  and  satisfaction.  I  was 
dandled,  and  cuddled,  and  cooed  to  by  fond  mother  and  att€ 
nurse.  I  was — like  most  other  infants — iufltcted  on  al 
parents'  friends  and  even  casual  visitors-  I  was  magnific 
apparelled,  and  young  ladies  consulting  my  mother  about  a  c 
stall  at  a  coming  bazaar,  left  our  house  in  confused  astonish 
at  the  number  and  variety  of  articles  absolutely  n^^cessar 
baby's  wardrobe,  and  doubtless  inwardly  and  fervently  the 
heaven  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  children,  as  a  com 
bazaar  full  of  things  seemed  necessary  for  the  outfit  of  a  s 
infant.  How  could  it  be  that  more  articles  connected  wit 
proper  rigging  out  of  "  baby  "  were  not  sent  ?  and  why !  oh 
were  there  not  more  purchasers  of  tho^e  useful  and  d 
things  ? 

I  had  just  completed  the  first  year  of  my  existence,  ha 
several  teeth  with  singular  success,  having  avoided  everythi 
the  nature  of  fits  by  letting  oflf  steam  in  continuous  kickinj 
screaming,  pronounced  at  the  time  an  excellent  sign  of  a  i 
constitution  and  healthy  lungs.  I  was  what  is  called  a 
promising  boy,  and  firom  a  family  point  of  view  satisliec 
parents'  highest  aspirations ;  had  they  heard  my  nurse  ej 
herself,  as  she  frequently  did,  as  to  "the  fractiousness  of 
screeching  babby  as  has  near  wore  me  out,"  much  solemn  d< 
ciation  of  her  wicked  untruthfulness,  and  even  instant  disrc 
would,  I  feel  convinced,  have  been  the  immediate  result, 
the  time,  then,  that  I  had  travelled  about  a  year  along  the 
towards  the  grave,  my  mother  was  in  a  very  weak  state  of  hi 
and  suifered  a  perfect  martyrdom  from  neuralgia,  that  t^ubtl 
agonizing  tormentor  of  nervous  and  delicate  women.  The  1 
we  lived  in,  and  in  fact  the  whole  town  where  we  were  stati 
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was  somewhat  low-lying  and  rather  damp ;  a  change  to  higher 
ground  and  a  more  bracing  atmosphere  had  therefore  been  re- 
commended by  the  family  physician,  and  my  father,  having 
obtained  a  short  leave,  was  about  to  take  advantage  of  a  long- 
standing invitation  from  some  friends  in  Wales,  which  would 
afford  my  mother  the  desired  change,  while  my  father  hoped  to 
get  some  good  shooting  over  a  well-preserved  manor.  Part  of  the 
plan,  which  much  distressed  my  poor  mother,  was  that  I,  the 
infant  prodigy  and  sole  representative  of  ^^  the  family,"  was  to  be 
left  behind  to  the  care  of  my  nurse,  in  order  that  the  "  rest  and 
quiet,"  so  essential  to  the  cure  of  neuralgia,  should  be  insured  by 
my  separation  from  my  too  fond  parent,  who  doubtless  owed 
much  of  the  suffering  she  endured  to  her  constant  devotion  to 
my  refractory  self  during  the  noisy  storm  of  teething. 

The  time  of  departure  had  been  arranged  so  that  the  travellers 
should  catch  a  night  express  at  a  junction  some  five  or  six  miles 
from  the  garrison  town  where  we  were  quartered ;  this  distance 
was  to  be  accomplished  in  a  roomy,  close  carriage,  hired  for  the 
occasion  from  the  nearest  livery  stable.  The  lateness  of  the 
start,  I  verily  believe,  had  been  agreed  upon,  or  at  all  events 
acceded  to,  by  my  mother  with  a  view  to  my  being  asleep  at  the 
appointed  hour,  so  that  my  tender  attachment  to  herself  should 
not  receive  the  rude  shock  of  separation  at  a  time  when  my 
weeping  and  wailing  would  certainly  follow  my  being  left  alone  in 
the  nest,  and  find  an  echo  in  her  heart  during  her  whole  absence 
from  home.  At  the  last  moment,  instructions  of  the  most  com- 
plicated and  intricate  nature  had  to  be  imparted  to  nurse;  a 
dietary  table,  list  of  forbidden  fruit,  and  programme  for  the  day 
had  to  be  written  out  and  pinned  above  the  nursery  mantleshelf, 
for  constant  reference  and  the  proper  guidance  of  the  guardian  of 
my  valuable  little  person.  Need  I  say  that  those  documents,  and 
the  instructions  so  clearly  set  forth  therein,  were  as  obstinately 
ignored  and  consistently  neglected  as  the  most  minute  directions 
verbally  given  by  the  commander-in-chief  of  my  nursery  when 
at  home.  My  nurse,  when  the  missus  had  gone,  was  determined, 
in  military  parlance,  to  "stand  at  ease,"  and  even  "  fall  out,"  if 
so  inclined. 

Portmanteaux,  gun  cases,  hat  and  bonnet  boxes,  and  indeed 
boxes  of  all  kinds,  were  piled  upon  the  fly  in  lofty  confusion,  long 
before  my  dear  mother  could  be  induced  to  leave — torn  from,  I 
believe,  was  her  own  expression — her  darling  fast  asleep — little 
did  she  suspect,  under  the  influence  of  a  favourite  soothing 
syrup,  administered  shortly  before  by  faithful  nurse,  "  to  stop  the 
squalling  o'  the  young  brat,"  as  she  meant  to  be  *'  off  duty  "  as 
soon  as  the  drum-major — as  she  disrespectfully  calls  her  mistress 
— ^tums  her  back,  and  not  do  any  "  sentry  go  "  that  evening. 
She  is  going  to  meet  her  own  particular  "  Tommy  Atkins,"  servant 
to  one  of  the  subalterns  of  the  gallant  — ^th,  and  with  him  enjoy 
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I  the  pleasures  of  the  town,  and  probably  partake  of  shrimps  i 

ginger  beer  in  his  sweet  society,  or — who  knows  ?— even  a  glas 
port  wine  and  a  Bath  bun,  or  such  like  delicacies,  at  some  ^ 

i  storong  "  or  another. 


♦ 


II. 

When  the  fly,  with  its  load  of  boxes,  had  got  fairly  on  its  jonn 
my  father  soon  discovered  that  the  pace  somewhat  resembled  1 
of  a  snail  with  his  shell  on  his  back.  The  horses — regular 
stick-in-the-muds  at  best— seemed  much  overweighted  with 
lumbering  carriage  and  its  heavy  load  of  luggage ;  the  road,  b( 
of  clay  and  wet,  was  sticky  to  the  last  degree;  and  the  dr 
seemed  to  have  been  behaving  very  differently  from  what  was 
coming  in  the  staunch  teetotaler  of  many  years'  standing 
stoutly  declared  himself  to  be,  to  the  accompaniment  of  mat 
naughty  word.  My  father's  peremptory  commands  to  adva 
issued  with  sharp  military  abruptness,  and  even  his  attem] 
eloquence  in  language  scarcely  parliamentary,  had  a  slig] 
sobering  eifect  on  the  driver,  but  failed  entirely  to  stimulate 
rigid  joints  and  bare-ribbed  frames  of  the  worn-out  cattle.  ' 
result  of  frequent  altercations  was  to  drive  my  poor  mot 
frantic  with  pain  in  her  head,  and  the  horses  and  fly  into 
station  some  ten  minutes  after  the  express  had  passed  throi 
More  "language"  from  Jehu,  mingled  with  insulting  rem; 
about  "  folks  keepin'  the  'osses  waitin'  'alf  an  hour  after  'e 
all  ready  to  start."  My  mother  inwardly  pleaded  guilty  to 
accusation  and,  in  consequence,  tried  to  soothe  the  fervour  of 
father's  wrath;  she  consoled  and  congratulated  herself  on 
returning  to  hover  once  more  over  the  couch  of  her  sleeping 
much-worshipped  cherub. 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  turn  round  and  make  the 
of  the  way  back ;  my  mother's  head  racked  by  the  rattling 
jingling  of  the  windows  and  wheels  of  the  fly,  my  father  mud 
the  condition  of  a  threatening  and  grumbling  volcano.  Arri 
at  last  in  front  of  their  so  recently  quitted  home,  the  lugj 
was  soon  returned  to  the  house ;  and  while  my  father  was  ste: 
refusing  to  contribute  anything  towards  the  further  refreshn 
of  the  driver — on  what  seemed  to  be  a  holiday  or  off-day  f 
teetotalism — my  mother  entered  the  hall,  to  be  confronted  1 
weeping  housemaid,  who  ran  up  the  kitchen  stairs  to  admit 
having  just  realized  the  arrival,  and  had  barely  time  to  j 
Private  Jones  through  the  kitchen  door  into  the  area. 
cause  of  the  weeping  not  being  at  all  apparent,  my  mo 
was  naturally  much  astonished  and  somewhat  alarmed;  e' 
effort  to  get  at  the  cause  of  this  manifestation  of  grief  was  < 
rewarded  by  the  girl  becoming  more  thoroughly  dissolved  in  t 
than  ever,  till  my  father  coming  in  and  demanding  to  know 
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cause  of  tliis  eztraordinary  scene,  the  lachrymose  maid  managed 
to  sob  forth : 

*^  Oh !  if  you  please,  mum,  cook  'ave  gone  oat  with  her  sergeant, 
and  though  nuss  said  as  she  were  a-goin'  out  too,  and  ast  me  to 
listen  if  baby  should  cry,  I  heerd  her  come  in  agin,  but  can't  find 
her  nowheres  in  the  'ouse,  and  the  blessed  hinfant,  if  you  please, 
mum,  'aven't  cried  a  mossel  since  you  left,  mum !  " 

My  mother  and  father  both  rushed  upstairs  to  the  nursery, 
overcome  by  the  housemaid's  story,  when  what  was  their  amaze- 
ment, nay,  horror  I  to  find,  not  only  the  nurse  absent,  but  the 
year-old  darling  of  their  hearts  vanished,  cradle  and  all! 
Around  lay  my  little  night-clothes,  appealing  mutely  to  the  rent 
hearts  of  my  parents ;  clearly  it  was  no  ordinary  mischief  that  the 
wretched  woman — ^my  nurse — was  up  to,  but  a  premeditated  and 
planned  abduction  of  the  vilest  kind,  and  evidently  prompted  by 
the  most  sordid  motives. 

Further  dismay  and  almost  despair  overwhelmed  my  parents, 
when  they  discovered  drawers  and  wardrobes  thrown  wide,  the 
contents  in  complete  confusion  and  disorder ;  my  best  pelisse  and 
other  clothes  gone,  together  with  some  valuable  lace  belonging  to 
my  mother.  Apparently,  the  fiend  in  human  guise  meant  to  sell 
me,  as  the  child  of  gentle  though  unfortunate  parents,  to  some 
doting  couple  without  child  of  their  own,  and  who  would  ask  no 
awkward  questions.  "  Why,  oh  why !  "  cried  my  mother,  "  was  I 
ever  wicked  enough  to  leave  my  darling  to  be  stolen  away  and 
sold  like  a  slave  ?  I  shall  go  mad !  I  shall  go  mad ! "  My  father 
seeing  a  piece  of  paper  covered  with  writing  near  the  fireplace, 
ran  to  pick  it  up,  thinking  it  might  give  some  clue  to  the  where- 
abouts of  the  runaway  and  his  boy.  Alas !  it  was  but  the  remains 
of  my  menu,  so  tenderly  prepared  by  my  mother  but  a  short  few 
hours  ago,  part  of  which  had  already  been  used  in  lighting  the 
gas. 

Further  questioning  of  the  housemaid  elicited  renewed  sobs 
and  tears,  but  little  else;  all  she  knew  she  had  told  at  first, 
except  that  she  had  seen  the  nurse  talking  to  a  soldier,  whose  face 
she  did  not  see,  in  the  street,  just  before  she  heard  her  come  in. 
The  evident  distress  and  fright  of  this  girl  at  the  disappearance  of 
the  child  convinced  my  parents  that  she  spoke  the  truth,  and  had 
no  connection  with,  nor  knowledge  of,  the  abstraction  of  my  lost 
self.  This  was  more  and  more  evidence  of  the  sinister  designs  on 
my  person  of  the  guilty  absentee.  Was  the  soldier  with  whom 
she  had  been  seen  talking  an  accomplice?  Had  he  levanted 
with  her  and  her  precious  burden  ?  The  uniform  was  the  only 
clue,  and  that  would  probably  not  remain  long  unchanged,  for 
who  knew  what  disguise !  Where !  oh  where,  could  they  have 
gone? 

My  mother,  weeping  and  fainting  by  turns,  is  left  to  the  care 
of  the  almost  equally  tearful  maid,  while  my  feither  hurries  off  first 
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to  the  barracks,  where,  with  the  aid  of  his  soldier  servant,  he 
hunts  every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  quarters  of  both  men  and 
officers ;  the  latter  are  all  absent  at  an  entertainment,  given  in  a 
hall  in  the  town,  hired  for  the  purpose,  where  proceedings  are  to 
wind  up  with  a  ball,  and  to  which  they  have  invited  a  nimiber  of 
residents  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  entertainment  and  ball  my 
father  remembered  when  he  reached  the  barracks,  as  he  and  my 
mother  were  to  have  taken  an  active  part  in  the  festivities,  and, 
but  for  my  mother's  illness,  would  have  been  there  at  that  moment. 
He  saw  now,  that  as  a  large  contingent  of  the  men,  officers* 
servants,  and  others,  would  be  taken  down  to  assist  in  the  arrange- 
ments, act  as  doorkeepers,  &c.,  how  this  night,  of  all  others, 
would  be  selected  as  an  opportunity  for  deserting  by  a  clever 
villain,  especially  if  he  had  the  assistance  of  a  woman  who  could 
procure  clothes  for  purposes  of  disguise,  such,  for  instance,  as  his 
own  wardrobe  might  afford.  Home  again  he  rushes,  frightening 
my  poor  mother  afresh,  as  she  runs  to  the  door  hoping  for  tidings 
of  her  lost  darling,  to  throw  open  every  drawer  and  cupboard ; 
nothing  is  missing,  but  she  must  have  hunted  out  some  old 
clothes  he  had  forgotten,  or  thought  he  had  given  away,  fearing 
that  newer  things  might  be  recognized  or  more  easily  remem- 
bered and  described. 

Off  again,  this  time  to  the  railway  station,  where  porters  and 
station  master  had  seen  several  women  with  children  during  the 
course  of  the  evening,  but  not  knowing  his  nurse,  had  not,  of 
course,  recognized  her ;  had  not  noticed  any  child  exceptionally 
well  dressed,  or  smothered  in  valuable  lace,  of  which  they  were 
no  judges.  Many  soldiers  had  likewise  been  on  the  platform,  but 
were  not  particularly  noticed  cts  accompanying  females  carrying 
handsome  boys ;  nobody  in  uniform  had  gone  by  rail  that  evening, 
or  the  booking  clerk  would  have  observed  the  feet.  He  mud 
have  been  disguised,  but  inquiry  failed  to  discover  whether  a  man 
had  taken  two  tickets,  and  who  was  accompanied  by  a  woman  and 
child  ;  "  woman  and  child  would  naturally  wait  on  the  platform 
while  tickets  were  being  taken  by  any  man  who  was  with  them,** 
the  clerk  said. 

On  to  the  police  office,  where  a  full,  true,  and  particular  de- 
scription of  the  delinquent  nurse  and  her  frail  charge  are  duly 
taken  down  in  writing  by  the  inspector  on  duty,  with  the 
additional  information,  "  probably  accompanied  by  soldier  of  — th, 
in  or  out  of  uniform  ;  to  be  confirmed,  and  name  given,  after  roll- 
call  to-morrow."  The  only  information  gained  at  the  police  station 
is  that  the  policeman  on  the  beat  will  probably  know  the  nurse, 
by  sight  at  all  events,  and  a  man  shall  be  sent  to  cross-question 
him  forthwith. 

Back  to  the  house  my  father  wends  his  weary  way,  no  news  of 
nurse  or  child.  My  mother,  by  this  time,  being  quite  hysterical, 
my  father  goes  sadly  out  to  fetch  the  doctor.     On  his  return  he 
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finds  that  cook  has  just  come  in,  and  after  considerable  fencing 
with  the  questions  my  mother  has  been  able  to  put  to  her,  has 
began  to  sob  violently ;  evidently  she  is  not  entirely  ignorant  as 
to  the  whereabouts  of  baby,  and  my  father  is  about  to  open  upon 
her  in  ^^  real  earnest/'  as  our  American  cousins  say,  when  a  peal  is 
heard  from  the  front-door  bell,  and  enter  nurse,  baby,  cradle,  and 
all!  My  mother  made  an  effort  to  reach  her  lost  child,  but 
swooned  on  the  way  in  her  husband's  arms.  Then  began,  dear 
reader,  such  a  scene  as  is  neither  frequent  in  a  well-ordered 
household  nor  easily  described.  Every  one  lost  their  heads  and 
tempers  simultaneously,  tongues  worked  rapidly,  furiously,  con- 
tinuously, but  by  no  means  harmoniously. 

"  Where  have  you  been  with  my  child  ?  "  roars  my  father. 

"  You  had  better  ask  Lieutenant  Murray ;  indeed  it  waren't  my 
fsLult,  sir ;  'e  would  'ave  the  loan  of  the  blessed  baby  for  his  show." 

"What!  are  you  drunk  or  mad?  What  has  Lieutenant 
Murray  to  do  with  my  son,  and  at  this  time  of  night  ?  " 

"  Go  and  ask  him,  and  don't  keep  a-shouting  at  me  as  if  you'd 
got  the  toothache ! "  was  the  impudent  rejoinder,  prompted,  no 
doubt,  by  the  insinuation  about  being  drunk  and  the  guilty 
consciousness  of  several  glasses  of  negus  to  which  she  had  been 
treated.  After  this,  further  attempts  to  get  at  the  cause  of  my 
absence  from  the  parental  roof-tree,  with  my  nurse,  only  elicited 
impertinence  from  the  latter,  till  she  was  peremptorily  ordered  to 
leave  the  house. 

III. 

Where,  think  you,  dear  reader,  had  I  been  during  all  this  ter- 
rible time  of  anxiety  and  temporary  insanity  on  the  part  of  my 
parents  ?  Why,  I  had  been  making  my  first  appearance  on  the 
stage,  before  a  very  intelligent  and  appreciative  audience,  and 
received  rounds  of  applause  and  the  most  flattering  sympathy  and 
attention. 

I  must  now  explain  that  the  entertainment  to  be  given  by  the 
officers  of  the  — th  on  this  eventful  evening,  of  which  I  have 
before  made  mention,  included  an  amateur  performance  of  a 
drawing-room  drama,  in  which  Lieutenant  Murray  was  to  enact 
the  part  of  an  interesting  and  fascinating  widow,  mother  of  a 
lovely  infant,  the  posthumous  offspring  and  sole  heir  of  the  late 
Sir  Giles  de  Jasper.  At  first  it  was  intended  that  an  empty  bas- 
sinette with  a  bundle  of  clothing  was  to  do  duty  in  the  scene 
where  the  mother  was  occupied  in  watching  the  slumbers  of  the 
infant  baronet.  Difficulties  arose  about  the  borrowing  of  the 
necessary  article  of  furniture  for  stage  use,  and  a  "  happy  thought " 
occurring  to  Lieutenant  Murray  that  my  parents  owned  a  baby, 
and  therefore  doubtless  a  cradle  of  some  sort,  quite  a  **  knowing 
wrinkle  "  suggested  itself  to  his  mind,  that  as  the  captain  and  his 
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^  wife  wonld  be  absent  from  home,  why  not  borrow  baby  as  i 

I  and  so  give  additional  vraiaemblance  to  the  scene  and  securi 

{  extra  sbkre  of  applause  to  himself.    No  sooner  had  this  ^*  rare  i 

I  enlightened  the  gloom  of  Lieutenant  Murray's  thoughts,  thai 

i  immediately  set  about  putting  his  plan  into  action.     He  distin 

remembered  coming  upon  his  servant  walking  out  with  my  n 

Betsy  on  a  fine  Sunday  evening  some  time  before,  so  he  forthi 

summoned  this  useful  functionary  and  at  once  began : 

"  I  believe,  Wilkins,  you  know  Captain  Dolby's  nursemaid  ? 
"  Yessir,"  was  the  prompt  reply. 

"  Now,  I  want  you  to  see  if  you  can  persuade  her  to  let  us  1 
the  loan  of  the  baby's  cradle  for  to-night's  performance,  and  as 
baby  can  scarcely  sleep  without  his  cradle,  she  might  as 
bring  him  down  to  the  hall  with  it,  and  we  could  bring  hio 
the  stage,  just  for  a  minute  or  two,  without  disturbing  him  in 
least ;  if  he  is  asleep  so  much  the  better.  Now,  not  a  word  o 
i  this  to  any  one — any  one,  do  you  understand,  Wilkins  ? — as 

my  own  idea,  and  I  want  to  create  a  bit  of  a  surprise.  None  of 
— th  must  know  whose  child  I  have  got,  or  it  will  get  to 
captain's  ears,  and  then  there  will  be  the  devil  to  pay.  I 
give  you  money  for  a  cab,  and  you  must  manage  to  smuggle 
nurse  and  child  into  and  out  of  the  hall  again  without  any 
I  seeing  them. 

;  Wilkins  tried  to  enter  a  mild  protest,  urging  the  difficultic 

the  task,  and  the  danger  of  serious  consequences  to  the  girl  if 

.  escapade  should  ever  reach  Captain  Dolby's  ears.     His  mai 

'iMiiiiii  however,  calmed  his  fears,  and  talked  down  all  opposition  to 

-Sf  1  If  pet  project.     Wilkins  then  betook  himself  in  due  time  to  n 

Betsy  according  to  previous  arrangement,  as  I  have  before  i 

cated,  and  at  once  opened  on  the  confidential  scheme  intruste 

him  by  his  master.     At  first  Betsy  uncompromisingly  refu8e< 

have  act  or  part  in  the  subtle  device,  declaring  loudly : 

"  That  no  child  as  she  had  ever  heerd  on  was  that  wushup 
spoiled,  and  made  of  as  that  there  Dolby  hinfant ; "  and  addec 
the  sympathetic  ears  of  Wilkins :  **  I  do  believe  as  the  Prin< 
Wales's  nuss  was  not  worrited  by  the  Queen  o'  Hengland  in 
way  as  I  have  been  by  Mrs.  Dolby.  Why,  I'm  treated  as  if 
young  brat  was  the  great  Nawab  himseUT  and  I  was  one  o' 
niggers ;  it  ain't  fit  service  for  a  Christian  white  woman." 

Wilkins'  arguments  and  persuasion  would  probably  have 
with  little  success  had  not  Lieutenant  Murray  at  that 
moment  passed,  quite  by  accident,  of  course,  on  his  way  to 
hall  and  added  the  weight  of  a  cheerful  and  encouraging  sent^ 
or  two,  and  the  even  more  tangible  weight  of  a  golden  arguna 
From  that  moment  nurse  Betsy  was  one  of  the  conspirators ; 
hastened  home  to  array  me  in  my  best  finery,  and  slipping  qui 
out  of  the  house,  to  avoid  being  seen  or  heard  by  the  houseri 
was  soon  in  a  cab  at  the  end  of  the  terrace  with  Private  Wili 
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on  her  way  to  the  *^  halls  of  dazzling  light.^  By  the  time  we  had 
arrived  at  our  destination  I  had  resumed  my  rudely  disturbed 
dreams,  and  was  quietly  taken  to  a  small  back  room  to  await  the 
call  boy,  and  where  nurse  beguiled  her  time  with  the  consump- 
tion of  negus,  which  Lieutenant  Murray  sent  by  WUkins  for  her 
special  refreshment,  rightly  judging  that  if  strong  and  sweet  it 
would  act  as  a  powerful  antidote  to  any  qualms  of  conscience  or 
fears  of  ulterior  consequences.  She  was  soon  as  merry  as  a 
cricket,  and  had  begun  to  take  a  real  interest  in  the  success  of 
the  evening's  exploit. 

At  length  the  scene  arrived,  where  the  curtain  was  to  rise 
disclosing  Lieutenant  Murray  as  the  charming  widow,  hanging 
over  the  cradle  containing  the  young  dibutant  in  the  part  of 
sleeping  innocence. 

Nurse  was  carefully  kept  in  the  background  as  a  precaution 
against  my  identity  being  discovered,  so  Wilkins  deposited  me  in 
my  cradle,  very  gingerly,  on  the  stage  in  a  position  where  I  should 
be  in  view,  but  protected  as  much  as  possible  from  draughts. 
When  the  foot-lights  were  turned  on  and  the  curtain  rose,  I  must 
have  felt  that  the  situation  was  not  one  in  which  I  could,  with  due 
credit  to  myself  and  civility  to  the  attentive  audience,  remain 
silent,  so  I  began  to  crow  lustily,  which  had  the  effect  of  bringing 
down  the  house  with  a  torrent  of  applause,  and  likewise  of  much 
discomposing  the  expression  suitable  to  my  stage  mother  in  her 
widowed  condition.  She  began  to  rock  the  cradle  violently,  as  the 
applause  had  caused  an  ominous  gloom  to  overspread  my  hitherto 
beaming  countenance.  The  rocking  and  the  frantic  applause 
which  followed  this  very  natural  effort  of  the  mother  to  soothe 
her  infEtnt  treasure  immediately  caused  the  gathering  clouds  to 
dissolve  themselves  in  a  shower,  or  rather  downpour  of  portentous 
magnitude.  I  further  resented,  with  stentorian  voice  and  con- 
vulsive kicks,  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  Lieutenant  Murray  to 
lift  me,  which  he  did,  like  all  young  men,  as  if  I  had  a  tendency 
to  come  to  pieces  on  being  handled.  This  complete  taking 
possession  of  the  house  by  myself  resulted  in  Wilkins  being 
obliged  to  carry  me  to  the  little  back  room,  where  my  nurse  soon 
silenced  and  then  calmed  me  to  sleep  with  the  aid  of  another 
dose  of  the  invaluable  soothing  syrup.  My  appearance  on  the 
stage,  and  my  performance  there,  though  amusing  enough 
features  in  themselves,  robbed  the  piece  of  all  interest,  and  the 
audience  appearing  restless,  it  was  decided  to  curtail  this  part  of 
the  entertainment,  and  so  dancing  was  commenced  sooner  than 
had  been  intended. 

Now  that  I  was  fest  asleep  again,  the  nurse  slipped  out  and 
watched  the  dancing  from  a  side  door  for  several  hours,  which 
accounted  for  her  late  return  home.  The  consequences  of  her 
share  in  the  transaction  are  already  known  to  the  reader,  nor  could 
all  the  pleading  of  Lieutenant  Murray  induce  my   mother  to 
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intrust  again  my  precioos  little  carcass  to  the  care  of  ^^  that  thief 
of  a  woman/'  as  she  insisted  on  calling  the  nurse.  Lieatenant 
Murray,  although  heavily  punished  by  the  failure  of  the  play,  and 
the  fiasco  and  ridicule  which  resulted  from  his  "  happy  thought," 
did  not  escape  my  mother's  scathing  accusation  of  the  lack  of 
every  feeling  of  humanity  supposed  to  distinguish  the  conduct  of 
civilized  races.  I  question  if  she  has  ever  quite  forgiven  him  his 
share  in  the  suffering  and  fright  my  temporary  abduction  caused, 
although  he  has  since  married  her  sister  and  proved  himself  an 
excellent  husband  and  fond  parent.  My  father  could  never  be 
brought  to  see  any  humorous  side  to  a  stupid  freak  which  had 
causeid  so  much  pain  and  anxiety.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  fore- 
going narrative  that  '^my  first  appearance  on  any  stage," 
though  creating  a  great  sensation  in  more  ways  than  one,  was  fkr 
from  a  success. 


LOVE'S  HAEMONY. 


Slow  glide  the  hours.    All  pleasure  is  but  pain. 

Dim  is  the  sunlight  on  the  upland  hill. 

And  cold  the  fiercest  glow  of  summer's  prime 

Until  we  meet  again. 
Speak  then,  dear  heart,  speak  but  one  gentle  word 
And  bid  me  hasten  to  thy  side  at  last. 
That  so  the  future  lost  in  vague  sweet  hope, 

Blot  out  the  troublous  past. 


Clear  came  a  voice  from  out  the  silent  wood — 
Deep  in  my  soul  its  perfect  harmony 
Sank  like  the  echo  of  an  ancient  chime, 

Hallow'd  to  memory. 
Nearer  it  came — ^and  then  as  in  a  dream, 
My  Love  and  I  once  more  together  stand 
Where  troublous  past  and  smiling  future  meet 

For  ever  hand  in  hand. 
While  from  the  upland  hill  a  gleam  of  light 
Breaks  thro'  the  dusky  gloom  of  dreary  night. 
And  mystic  murmurs  trembling  soft  above, 

Low  mingle  in  the  new-bom  song  of  Love. 

EDITH  PRINCE. 


AN  UGLY  MUG. 


CHAPTER  L 

"  TTTHY,  you  are  the  ugliest  mug  in  your  mother's  china  shop !  ** 
If     It  was  an  old  friend  of  my  father's  who  thus  gave  his 
opinion  of  me. 

Such  a  verdict!  There  were  ten  of  us  Seymour  girls ;  five  of 
us  were  very  ordinary  as  to  looks,  and  five  of  us  were  beauties. 
I,  Effie,  was  always  considered  the  beauty  of  the  beauties. 

The  speech  came  back  upon  my  memory  one  afternoon  as  I  lay 
at  ease  upon  a  stack  of  sweet-scented  hay,  and  it  pleased  me  no 
better  then  than  it  did  the  day  it  was  uttered,  more  than  two 
years  ago,  when  I  was  but  fifteen  years  old. 

**  Perhaps,"  I  thought  wistfully, "  I  was  out  at  elbows,  like  most 
overgrown  school  girls;  but  no,"  with  happy  and  assured  conceit, 
**  I  never  could  have  looked  *  gawky,'  or  had  a  really  ugly  age." 

If  the  man  who  had  so  deeply  offended  my  arrumr  propre  had 
been  a  mere  country  clodhopper,  like  the  squires  hereabout,  it  is 
probable  that  his  words  would  have  been  forgotten  long  ago  ;  but 
I  was  well  aware  that  Major  Chambers  was  one  who  loved  beauty, 
and  really  understood  it,  so,  coming  from  him,  the  words  stayed 
in  my  memory  and  stung  me. 

There  lay  I,  my  straw  sailor  hat  comfortably  tipped  over  my 
pert,  retroussi  nose,  about  the  only  shade  from  the  rays  of  the  sun 
with  which  I  had  troubled  to  provide  myself.  I  was  a  perfect 
salamander,  every  one  used  to  say. 

How  nice  it  was  to  lie  listening  to  all  the  sounds  of  village  life, 
away  there  in  the  distance,  to  he  for  once  of  the  living  yet  not 
among  them !  Not  that  I  as  a  rule  loved  solitude.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  had  begun  to  feel  uncommonly  tired  of  the  quiet  life  we 
led  at  the  Manor  House,  near  Ashbury,  where  I  was  on  a  long 
visit  to  my  three  aunts ;  two  of  whom  were  cranky,  croaky  virgins ; 
the  third,  a  married  woman,  dependent  with  her  husband,  more  or 
less,  on  the  maiden  sisters'  bounty. 

Within  a  radius  of  eight  miles  there  was  not  another  house 
containing  "  the  gentry,"  as  the  simply-spoken  village  folk  called 
us.  True,  there  were  the  usual  run  of  gentlemen  farmers  round 
about  at  rare  distances ;  but  my  aunts  were  nothing  if  not  ex- 
clusive, so  during  the  three  weeks  I  had  already  passed  with  them, 
out  of  the  two  months'  visit  for  which  I  was  staying,  literally 
nothing  had  come  to  disturb  the  even  tenor  of  our  way. 
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The  greatest  hilarity  at  lunch,  for  instance,  would  be  the 
of  a  wasp,  probably  chased  from  table  to  window  by  Aunt 
and  there  done  to  death ;  while  the  other  maiden,  Emma 
glare  rigidly  before  her  and  gently  cough,  as  though  to 
dear  Sarah  that  any  extreme  haste  was  quite  indecorou 
lady  of  her  age  and  status. 

My  uncle  by  marriage  used  certainly  to  minister  to  my 
though  he,  poor  simple  heart,  was  the  only  one  for  whom 
any  great  interest  in  that  wide,  empty  house.     He  was 
fimall  man,  with   a  delicate   eager  face,  adorned  with  c 
ichop  whiskers  inclining  to  gray. 

He  had  been  unfortunate  in  speculation  some  ten  year 
3ience  his  dependent  position. 

I  think  as  regards  his  stature  that  he  looked  less  tl 
:eize,  from  the  fact  that  he  was  so  over-topped  by  hii 
wife. 

Small  men  seem  to  me  to  be  often  endowed  with  a  vast  c 
•  denied  to  larger  creatures  of  their  kind.      They  so  usuallj 
the  Gorgon  of  the  family. 

How  much  better  mated  had  he  been  with  either  of  the 
sisters ;  for  they,  though  acid  by  nature,  had  the  forms  of 
Venuses,  in  comparison  with  Mrs.  William  Durham. 

As  things  stood,  it  inspired  even  me  with  dread  to  hear 
in  tones  not  to  be  denied : 

**  William,  come  here ;  I  will  have  your  arm."     I  used  t 
myself  watching  for  his  speedy  collapse  under  that  giant 
Jt  seemed  so  far  more  natural  that  he  should  have  leane 
iier. 

Yet  theirs  had  been,  goodness  knows  how  many  years 
love  match ;  since  when,  I  used  to  think,  both  of  them  mu 
grown  in  opposite  directions,  he  earthwards,  and  she,  thou 
heavenwards  in  one  sense,  still  higher  and  larger. 

The  three  aunts  evidently  thought  he  had  softening 
brain,  he  was  always  so  palpably  ignored,  while  to  an  unobi 
eye  he  always  appeared  filled  with  admiration  as  to  his 
cleverness. 

"  Wonderful  woman,  your  aunt ! "  he  would  say,  sidling 
me  crabwise ;  "  her  brain  power — prodigious ! " 

"  Prodigious  woman,  altogether,"  thought  I,  though  of  c 
did  not  say  so. 

That  very  afternoon  the  latter  part  of  which  had  founc 
my  haystack,  the  arrival  at  a  shooting  box  not  a  mile 
road  of  Major  Chambers  and  his  son,  having  been  discuj 
my  aunts  at  luncheon,  had  made  the  speech  of  the  fath( 
again  on  my  ear ;  and  I,  with  the  unwisdom  of  youth,  wa 
for  the  fray,  and  ready  to  be  extremely  uncivil  to  the  ii 
son,  and  the  offending  parent,  too,  if  I  dared.  They  were  e: 
that  day,  about  five  o'clock,  and  my  youngest  aunt,  San 
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impressed  upon  me  the  necessity  of  my  return  to  the  house  about 
that  hour. 

The  time,  however,  had  gone  past  and  I  was  still  upon  my  hay, 
in  a  rumpled-up  frock  which  had  not  been  improved  by  raids  on 
raspberry  and  currant  bushes. 

I  turned  it  over  in  my  mind  whether  I  would  obey  at  all,  or  if 
I  did  go  in  whether  I  would  not  appear  in  my  soiled  raiment,  and 
give  the  delicate  organization  of  Major  Chambers  another  and 
more  cruel  shock. 

But  the  thought  of  Aunt  Emma's  withering  look  of  disapproval, 
together  with  a  frightful  noise  she  had  the  habit  of  making  when 
annoyed — impossible  to  describe  on  paper,  but  caused  by  the  set 
teeth  and  drawn-back  muscles  of  her  mouth,  combined  with  a 
long  intake  of  breath — decided  me. 

"  Death  or  victory ! "  I  cried,  hoyden  that  I  was,  as  I  tumbled 
oflF  my  hay  and  rushed  into  the  house,  avoiding  the  windows 
looking  out  upon  the  grounds,  and  in  such  haste  that  I  very  nearly 
overturned  the  one  venerable  indoor  man-servant  of  which  the 
Manor  House  could  boast  as  he  stood  just  without  his  pantry, 
giving  a  final  polish  to  his  well-rubbed  sUver. 

**  Oh  my.  Miss  Effie,**  quoth  Griggs  reproachfully,  "  I'm  none  so 
strong  as  I  was,  and  you  come  along  like  a  young  tempest." 

"Oh!  never  mind,  Griggs — good  Griggs,"  in  haste  from  me. 
**Have  they  come?  Now  do  not  say,  *Who  come,  Miss? 'just 
to  keep  me  waiting." 

**  YouVe  no  call.  Miss  Effie,"  said  Griggs,  carefully  re-wiping 
the  last  spoon  after  admiring  his  own  visage  in  it  both  length  and 
breadth  ways,  "  to  say  I  am  fain  to  tell  lies ;  if  1  say  there  is 
company  here,  why  there  is ;  if  I  say  *  no,'  why  so  it  is.  To 
answer  your  question  now.  Miss ^" 

"  Well,"  eagerly  fh)m  me. 

"You  did  not  give  me  time,  Miss,  and  I  said  never  a  word 
either  way." 

**  Griggs,"  I  cried  stamping,  "  you  have  been  drinking.  Have 
my  aunts  any  one  in  the  drawing-room  ?  " 

**  Major  Chambers,  Miss,  and  Mr.  Basil  Chambers,"  with  a  cold, 
derisive  glance  at  my  untidiness,  as  if  to  say,  "  You'd  never  enter 
that  sacred  room  in  such  a  state." 

Griggs  always  reminded  me  of  the  ugliest  of  gargoyles  over 
ancient  church  doors.  Venerable  servants  in  a  humdrum  house- 
hold always  are  antagonistic  to  a  rising  generation. 

He  gravely  held  the  red  baize  door  leading  into  the  hall,  as 
though  to  intimate  that  young  ladies  should  remember  to  which 
side  of  the  house  they  belonged,  and  never  invade  servants'  pre- 
mises, and  I  passed  through  it  and  up  the  stairs,  taking  as  many 
at  .a  bound  as  my  lithe  young  limbs  allowed.  Arrived  in  my 
room  I  quickly  donned  a  fresh  and  neatly-made  lavender  muslin, 
out  of  which  my  bright  carnation  cheeks  made  a  vivid  spot  of  colour. 

t2 
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Ab  my  hand  touched  the  drawing-room  door  I  felt  a  regret 
I  had  not  worn  something  to  my  mind  more  "  grown  up>"  ai 
which,  to  use  my  own  slang  expression ^  I  should  have  felt 
capable,  if  necessary,  of  **  sitting  upon  them/*  that  is  to  %i 
impressing  my  overpowering  dignity  upon  both  father  and 
I  did  not  feel  very  dignified  as  I  walked  down  the  length  o' 
old  and  darkened  room,  at  the  far  end  of  which  the  party  we 
sitting,  and  where  Aunt  Emma  presented  me  to  the  newly  an 
After  which  I  subsided  into  a  seat,  and  whilst  sipping  m] 
of  boiling  tea,  and  wishing  it  were  but  anything  else  that  sc 
ing  day,  and  thinking  that  iced  lemonade  would  be  worl 
reality  more  than  its  fluid  weight  in  gold^  I  suddenly  hac 
attention  diverted  by  a  cold  glare  from  the  Gorgon,  direct* 
poor  Uncle  William,  who  on  meeting  her  eyes  immediately  ti 
his  cup  till  the  liquid  it  contained  dribbled  over  to  the 
cushion,  and  from  thence  with  a  splash  fell  to  the  Turke; 
between  his  feet. 

"  My  dear  ?  "  in  a  shaky  voice,  and  righting  the  cup  in  a  b 
"  I  did  not  speak,"  from  the   Gorgon  ^  whose   face    had 
become  stony  enough  to  be  a  treasure  to  any  geologist, 

"I   thought "  murmured  the   hapless  little  man  ge 

hotter  and  hotter,  and  spilling  more  tea, 

"And  I  thought,"  quoth  his  bigger  half,  "that  you  ha 
engagement  about  those  osier  beds !  Come,  you  have  no  tii 
lose." 

"  My  dear,"  said  he,  putting  down  his  cup  in  haste,  the  eon 
of  which  he  certainly  had  not  tasted,  "  so  I  have^you  re 
me — I  am  ofif— I  am  off  like  a  shot."  Which  usually  meant 
he  remained  quite  ten  minutes  or  so,  repeating  his  last  t 
whilst  he  gently  rubbed  the  back  of  one  band  caressingh' 
the  palm  of  the  other,  and  not  leaving  till  an  access  of  wrat 
sarcasm  from  the  three  sisters  fell  upon  his  devoted  bead. 

In  the  present  instance  I  think  he  was  glad  to  get  away  s< 
he  only  said  it  once  more  and  really  did  go.  Then  my  eyi 
on  Aunt  Sarah,  who  by  far  the  most  juvenile,  in  manner  at 
of  these  three  graces,  was  almost  if  not  quite  flirting  with  ] 
Chambers. 

"  A  really  fine  face  his,"  I  thought;  **  I  must  move  a  litt! 
moment  and  have  a  look  at  the  son." 
iH  He  was  sitting  so  far  at  the  side  of  me  in  the  shadow 

IB  even  began  lazily  to  think  if  my  curiosity  would  be  suffic 

recompensed  for  turning  on  this  hot  day,  when  his  chair  wa^ 
denly  drawn  up  level  with  my  own,  and  '*  Pelightfal  ci 
afternoon  tea,  Miss  Seymour,"  was  said  in  my  ear. 

"  EeaUy,  "  said  I  rather  superciliously,  '*  I  thought  Londoi 
always  called  it  *  cat-lap,'  and  enjoyed  B,  and  S.  at  their  cli 
five  o'clock." 
*^  You  do  men  a  cruel  injustice,  even  London  men,  I  assure 
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with  a  frank  laugh  which  made  his  father  look  up  firom  under  his 
beetling  brows  as  though  to  say,  "  So  you  have  got  a  word  out  of 
that  brown-faced  chit  at  last ; "  but  of  course  that  was  my  own 
idea  solely.  I  had  heard  these  two  men  made  the  whole  world  for 
one  another,  and  were  more  like  old  chosen  friends  than  aught  else. 

The  son  just  under  thirty,  the  fether  at  the  outside  not  fifty-three, 
and  a  widower.  Both  fine,  well  set  up  men-about-town  in  appear- 
ance, with  the  preference  given  to  Mr.  Chambers,  in  that  the 
sarcastic  lines  apparent  in  both  faces  were  in  him  fined  down  and 
softened  by  a  tenderness  which  did  not  show  itself  in  the  major's 
face. 

Then  the  father,  freeing  himself  by  a  mighty  eflfort  from  the 
£GLScinations  of  Aunt  Sarah,  who  was  in  very  truth  more  of  a  witch 
than  he  guessed,  proposed  a  walk  around  the  grounds,  of  the  im- 
provements in  wluch  he  declared  he  had  seen  nothing  since  his 
last  visit  there  three  years  back. 

"  Just  a  year,  you  monster,"  thought  I,  "  before  you  made  that 
rude  speech  to  me." 


CHAPTER  11. 

**You  and  my  &ther  have  met  before?"  asked  my  companion, 
as  we  followed  the  others  out  of  the  French  window,  and  as  though 
pursuing  my  thought. 

**  Yes,"  candidly,  "  once  of  course  at  my  christening,  as  he  is  my 
godfather.  And  once  two  years  back ;  but  really  we  did  not  get 
on  particularly  weU  on  either  occasion." 

"Not?"  quizzically,  as  who  should  say,  The  fault  must  have 
been  yours,  you  unruly-looking  child.  "  Why,  my  father  is  abso- 
lutely an  angel ;  a  ringdove  is  a  veritable  fiend  in  comparison 
with  him." 

"  He  may  be  all  that  to  you,"  viciously,  and,  like  the  goose  that 
I  was,  with  my  heart  upon  my  sleeve ;  "  but  I  can  assure  you  he 
was  absolutely  insulting  to  me." 

^'  Good  heavens ! "  from  his  son ;  *^  what  deed  can  my  unfortunate 
parent  have  perpetrated,  or  what  have  said,  that  he  should  be  thus 
accused  ?  "  raising  his  voice  so  high  at  the  last  word  that  the 
Gorgon  and  Aunt  Sarah,  who  came  next  in  the  procession,  turned 
in  wonder  as  to  what  topic  we  might  possibly  have  reached. 

"Ah!"  mischievously  as  he  saw  my  face  of  dismay,  "so  the 
aunts  do  not  know  of  your  passage  of  arms  with  my  revered  father? 
Now  will  you  tell  me  his  ofifence,  or  shall  I  find  it  out  fi*om  the 
dad  himself?" 

"  Absurd ! "  murmured  I,  reaching  for  a  white  rose  hanging  high 
overhead ;  "  he  would  not  even  remember  it.  It  was  nothing — 
and  it  was  years  ago." 

"Two  years  ago  last  June  my   lather  was   in  Shropshire," 
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corrected  Basil,  breaking  the  rose  from  amid  its  fellows  for  i 
'*I  remember  he  said  ne  had  had  the  felicity  of  seeing  3 
fether  and  his  ten  olive  branches,  who  taken  collectively  wei 
lovely  set." 

"  Taken  individually,  then,  he  thought  us  remarkably  theol 
thing,"  I  said  angrily;  *'for  he  told  me  I  was  the  ugliest  of 
whole  crew." 

"  What ! "  in  horror, "  it  is  not  possible.  Ob,  you  mud  be  joki 
my  father  is  most  awfully  civil,  always,  but  to  say  that — ,  am 
you  of  all  others.  Why,  witness  this  afternoon ;  don't  you  tL 
the  dear  old  fellow  would  rather  be  in  my  shoes  than  lead 
the  van  with  your  aunt  ?  Yet  see  how  jolly  he  looks/*  node 
to  where  his  father's  shapely  head  might  be  seen  in  cloi^e  proxii] 
to  the  staid  Emma's  semi-fawn,  semi-grey,  dye*experimen 
head-piece. 

My  best  wish  for  him  at  that  moment  was  that  he  might  be  i 
to  my  aunt  for  life,  and  so  be  well  punished  for  that  one  care 
speech  ;  but  even  as  the  thought  came  and  went,  another  str 
me  that  I  was  already  on  too  familiar  terms  with  Mr.  B 
Chambers. 

So  I  drew  myself  up  with  dignity,  and  the  path  here  wider 
out,  two  of  the  aunts  stopped  at  a  gate,  while  we  joined  the  M\ 
and  Aunt  Sarah,  and  walked  all  four  abreast  over  the  daisy 
sprinkled  meadows.  Coming  to  a  little  coppice,  I  had  ogain^  h 
ever,  to  fall  back  on  my  cavalier,  on  account  of  the  narrownes 
the  path  between  the  fir  trees,  and  he  infitantly  took  the  ti 
up  where  we  had  dropped  it. 

"  Now  do  tell  me,  Sliss  Seymour ;  did  my  father  really  say  s 
an  awful  thing  ?     It  really  is  utterly  unlike  him." 

"  He  said  something  very  much  worse  and  far  more  vulg; 
said  I ;  "  but  I  should  hate  him  to  know  I  had  even  givsn 
thought." 

"  I  vow,"  he  persisted  eagerly,  "  that  I  will  not  even  men 
what  you  say  if  you  will  but  tell  me.  It  is  such  a  new  and 
lightful  thing  for  the  dear  dad  to  put  his  foot  into  such  a  t 
Now  I,  on  the  other  hand,  am  always  in  some  scrape.     Well  ?  " 

"  I  was  just  home  from  school  at  Coblentz,"  I  answered  fretft 
"and  my  father,  after  introducing  me  to  yours,  said  playft 
*This,  Chambers,  is  the  flower  of  our  little  flock ;  *  whereupon  M 
Chambers  put  his  fingers  under  my  chin  and  looking  criticalt 
me  exclaimed,  '  Why,  you  are  the  ugliest  mug  in  your  motli 
china  shop.'     And,  really,  you  know " 

"  And  really,"  Basil  Chambers  continued  for  me,  amid  a  bur? 
exasperating  laughter,  "  you  mean  our  own  family  pbysioguom 
not  so  utterly  correct  that  he  can  afford  to  criticize  with  any  se 
of  propriety  other  people's mugs,  eh  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  say  that,"  vexedly  from  me,  for  I  had  no  wial 
quarrel  with  young  Chambers  after  all. 
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ure,"  said  this  son  of  a  fascinating  father,  "  that 
cruel  as  to  visit  the  sins  of  parents  on  their  un- 
:y,  so  you  and  I  at  least  must  be  good  friends." 
en  we  had  gone  the  rounds  and  got  back  to  the 
>f  which  we  found  a  tandem  trap  from  Coxhill 
men,  it  was  with  unfeigned  regret  that  he  and  I 
following  day,  for  winch  my  aunts  had  accepted  an 
jheon  and  to  look  over  their  bachelor's  box,  which 
ould  be  full  of  their  men  friends.  The  next  day 
fair,  with  a  blue  skj,  flecked  here  and  there 
athery  clouds  one  loves  to  see  if  a  day's  pleasure 
'.  was  up  soon  after  seven,  and  away  in  the  fields, 
oiling  labourers  had  been  at  work  since  five  of 

)f  the  country  folk  round  about  us  appeared  to 

issed. 

:  time  I  passed  near  the  house,  my  hands  full  of 

e  hedges,  of  ox-eyed  daisies  and  simplest  wood 

J   one   of  the   gardeners   hard   at  work   by  his 

1st  come  out  of  a  serious  illness,  and  wliile  stop- 
she  did,  I  said  she  at  least  ought  to  be  spared 
r,  and  stay  quietly  at  home  with  her  bairns,  for 
>een  trying  to  procure  for  her  the  place  at  the 
t  vacant  by  the  cook's  marriage, 
nietly,  but  at  the  end  merely  touched  Lis  cap 
le  woman  must  work,  Miss,  whatever." 
impression  on  him  in  behalf  of  his  poor  heip- 

ge  rent  free,  and  good  wages ;  but  I  heard  at 
3  was  a  Welshman,  which  to  my  mind  accounted 
ire  to  get  all  that  lay  within,  or  indeed,  where 
his  grasp.  For  money-getting,  crafty  men,  of 
led  depths  of  meanness  of  character,  commend 
hmen. 

we  were  on  our  way  to  Cox  Hill,  a  bare  little  box 
irge  enough  to  house  a  comfortable  number  for 
I  was  a  good  tennis  level,  with  one  or  two  good 
eir  shade  Major  Chambers  reclined  in  a  long  low 
n  observant  eye  looked  infinitely  more  cosy  than 
>ther  seats,  placed  near  a  rustic  table  on  which 
Rightfully  refreshing  draughts,  iced  ready  for  our 
sty  throats.     I  think  the  Major  saw  the  envious 

low  tennis  seat. 

very  low  chairs.  Miss  Seymour?**   courteously 
)ffer'hi8  own  pet  lounge.     "  Do  try  it ;  I  had  it 

d ;  you  will  find  it  so  comfortable.     Ah  ! "  for 

Jlowed  for  its  being  a  very  low  seat,  but  hardly 
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enough,  it  appeared,  for  horror  and  indigation  covered  me 
sank  down  with  a  most  inelegant  bump,  which  placed  the  ne 
on  the  very  ground,  and  then  it  seemed  to  spring  up  three  oi 
inches,  whilst  the  arms  closed  over  me,  preventing  my  es 
though  I  struggled  like  an  eel,  and  without  a  doubt  lookec 
utterably  foolish.  The  son  rushed  to  my  assistance,  and 
moment  I  was  extricated,  while  Major  Chambers,  with  no 
ghost  of  a  smile,  protested  I  should  really  like  the  chair 
further  acquaintance,  but  added  teasingly,  *'  If  young  ladiei 
bounce  into  seats  of  that  description,  a  horrible  catastrop 
sure  to  follow."  ^ 

"Never  again," I  thought;    "all  Hhings  are  not  what 
seem.' " 

I  did  not  like  him  a  bit  the  better  for  that  little  episode 
may  be  sure ;  he  ought  at  least  to  have  cautioned  me. 

Basil  and  I,  however,  got  on  like  a  house  on  fire.  We  b€ 
quite  confidential. 

I  think  he  rather  felt  for  me  in  regard  to  my  life  as  pass 
the  Manor  House.  I  am  afraid,  during  the  course  of  the  after 
that  we  even  discussed  the  life  the  Gorgon  led  poor  Uncle  Wi] 

"  By  Jove ! "  said  Basil  in  confidence  to  me,  "  I  should 
have  given  the  old  boy  credit  for  such  sagacity ;  but  he  had  s 
pretty  woman  walking  with  him  yesterday.    We  drove  past  1 
you  know,  as  he  returned  from  the  osier  beds," 

"  Osier  beds  ! "  derisively,  "  my  aunt  is  always  fancying  en 
ments  for  him ;  but  the  idea  that  Uncle  Will  should  talk  U 
one  outside  his  gates  is  too  absurd.  You  do  not  know  my  j 
she  would  lock  him  up,  I  do  believe.     You  must  be  mistake] 

"  No  mistake  at  all ;  but  what  a  funny  couple  they  are ! 
does  look  awfully  led  by  the  nose,  poor  beggar," 

"  You  may  well  say  so ;  why,  his  very  clothes,  for  the  most 
are  made  by  the  housemaid ;  and  he  is  made  to  eat  salt  b 
whilst  fresh  is  upon  the  table.  *  William/  my  aunt  will  say, 
know  you.  prefer  salt  butter ; '  or,  *  William,  you  do  not  drink  ] 
or  perhaps,  '  William,  so  and  so  is  bad  for  you ;  Griggs,  re 
your  master's  plate,' just  after  he  has  helped  himself  plent 
to  something  the  poor  dear  fancies." 

"  Ye  gods,  is  it  possible !  *  To  what  base  uses  are  we  f\ 
By  the  by,  I  really  and  truly  noticed  a  great,  a  very  great,  f 
resemblance  in  you  to  the  Gorgon  when  you  tried  to  mim 
awe-inspiring  tones  of  Mrs.  William." 

"  Horrid !  "  cried  I,  jumping  up  from  my  grassy  seat,  "  yo 
your  father  are  abominably  personal." 

"  Oh !  come  now,"  from  Basil,  "  you  really  do  malign  my  f 
I  asked  him,  driving  back  yesterday,  if  your  sisters  were 
pretty  as  you  are ;  he  answered,  *  By  no  means,'  but  that  two 
ago  you  were  a  most  horridly  spoilt  and  conceited  little  gir 
needed  no  end  of  snubbing,  so  I  gather  that  he  said  in  fui 
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to  nettle  you^  what  you  took  in  sad  and  sober  earnest.    Shall  I 
ask  him?" 

"  If  yon  do,"  I  said  threateningly,  and  really  going  this  time, 
"  understand,  I  will  never  forgive  you — traitor ! " 


CHAPTEB  in. 

These  days  were  but  the  first  of  many  a  meeting;  a  fortnight 
passed,  and  I  had  begun  to  tease  Basil  by  telling  him  he  was 
certainly  destined  to  find  a  stepmother  in  Aunt  Sarah,  or  we 
should  never  see  so  much  of  them.  ^^  I  am  not  afraid  of  that," 
he  assured  me ;  "  but  I  am  getting  horribly  jealous  of  my  father,  I 
allow." 

"  How  is  that  ?"  I  asked  "  are  you  entering  my  aunt's  lists  also  ?  " 

"You  know  what  I  mean,"  he  answered,  **you  little  puss, 
fencing  like  that;  you  and  my  father  get  on  swimmingly  now, 
only  just  because  I  appeased  your  vanity,  little  wretch." 

"  A  beautiful  wretch,  if  you  please,"  said  I,  conceitedly  tossing 
my  head. 

"  Well,"  regarding  me  with  critical  eyes,  "  if  you  will  have  it  sp 
you  must,  though  of  course  it  never  struck  me  in  that  light  before ; 
however,  we  will  leave  it  so,  if  you  will  allow  that  you  do  care  for 
xne  a  wee  bit  more  than  you  did  for  my  father  when  we  first 
arrived.    Eh,  my  darling  ?" 

From  which  it  may  be  gathered  that  we  had  become  pretty 
intimate  and  that  it  was  indeed  a  mere  question  of  days  as  to 
when  our  engagement  should  be  formally  declared. 

The  aunts'  congratulations  were  quite  characteristic. 

Aunt  Sarah  gushed  efifasively ;  I  am  sure  she  quite  intended  to 
be  my  step-mamma-in-law. 

The  Crorgon  said  that  people  who  became  affianced  after  a  three 
weeks'  acquaintance  did  not  usually  take  long  before  breaking  ofif 
the  contract. 

Aunt  Emma  looked  sour,  and  asked  me  whether  she  was  to 
condole  with  or  congratulate  me  ?  To  which  I  replied  pertly  that 
to  me  it  was  a  matter  of  the  purest  indifiference ;  did  she  expect 
me  to  wait  for  a  duke  ? 

Uncle  Will  wrung  my  lover's  hand,  and  whilst  the  tears 
brimmed  in  his  kind  eyes,  said  I  was  a  dear  girl  and  sure  to  make 
Basil  happy. 

He  seemed  to  think  the  one  drawback  to  our  marriage  lay  in 
the  existence  of  my  woeful  number  of  sisters. 

"  I  assure  you,"  he  told  Basil  privately  and  as  gravely  as  a  judge, 
or  rather,  more  with  the  gravity  of  the  prisoner  who  is  already 
fitted  with  his  own  halter — ^^  I  assure  you,  you  will  find  a  wife's 
relatives  tio  joke.  Mine  has  only  two  sisters,  yet  pity  me !  yours, 
my  dear  fellow,  will  have  nine,  and,"  the  little  man  wound  up 
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oracularly,  "kissing  a  wife's  sisters  is  like  eating  veal  without 
ham." 

And  then  came  the  twelfth — ^Basil  quite  deserted  the  shooting 
parties,  whilst  he  declared  he  did  not  miss  them  one  bit,  and  I 
think  if  a  good  shot  and  a  true  sportsman  will  give  up  his  gun 
with  never  a  sigh,  he  must  be  a  very  ardent  lover  indeed,  do  not 
you? 

The  golden  summer  days,  happy  days,  passed  languorously  away, 
and  I  returned  home  to  the  bosom  of  my  family  for  the  last  time 
as  Miss  Seymour.  I  had  a  whole  delightful  month  of  trousseau- 
buying,  and  then  chill  November  saw  me  united  to  the  son  of  the 
author  of  my  childish  grievance.  The  three  aunts  arrived  for  the 
wedding,  and,  as  a  mtde  adjunct.  Uncle  William.  I  think  Aunt 
Sarah  still  thought  Major  Chambers  a  likely  bird  to  be  brought 
down  by  her  unerring  aim.  I  mentioned  sis  much  to  Basil  that 
last  week  at  home. 

"  Thank  God,  no,"  he  said,  **  my  dear  dad  buried  all  that  in  my 
mother's  grave,"  and  he  reverently  raised  his  hat. 

"  My  dear  little  woman,"  Major  Chambers  had  said  to  me,  *'I 
am  more  than  happy  that  Basil  has  set  his  affections  upon  one 
who  is,  I  believe,  quite  worthy  of  them.  That  is  my  highest  praise, 
and  this,  my  pet,  a  humble  offering  from  the  only  man,  probably, 
who  never  paid  you  a  compliment,"  presenting  a  leather  case 
which  proved  to  contain  some  lovely  jewels  of  his  dead  wife's. 

"  I  shall  value  your  flattery  all  the  more,  sir,  when  I  do  receive 
it,"  said  I  pertly ;  and  thus  he  made  me  happy,  and  the  deadly 
brcEu^h  was  filled. 

The  wedding  went  off  with  less  painful  excitement  than  usually 
attends  such  ceremonies. 

I  detest  a  bride  who  weeps  copiously  and  has  too  evidently 
been  well  watered  with  the  family  tears,  and  the  last  glimpse  of 
whom  is  a  limp  figure,  with  over-brimming  eyes  and  a  red  nose. 

Such  a  poor  compUment  to  the  man  of  her  choice,  I  always 
think ;  so  my  sisters,  six  of  whom  were  to  be  my  bridesmaids, 
were  forbidden  to  drop  one  tear  to  the  memory  of  my  maiden 
existence  under  dread  of  my  eternal  disfavour. 

The  breakfast  began  by  being  dreary,  but  ended  in  hilarity,  the 
girls  getting  much  fun  out  of  the  Gorgon  and  her  little  ways 
with  her  loid  and  master. 

"  Does  she  always  go  on  like  this  ?  "  said  Amy  to  me,  who  had 
never  before  been  at  close  quarters  with  this  masterful  woman. 

She  was  harder  upon  him  than  ever,  even  I  noticed,  preoccupied 
as  I  was.  In  the  few  moments  that  found  me  disengaged  at  one 
end  of  the  long  drawing-room.  Uncle  Will  pressed  forward  eagerly, 
and  took  both  my  hands. 

"  God  bless  you,  my  dear,  wherever  you  may  be ;  and  though  we 
may  never  meet  again,"  he  said  in  sudden  jerks,  "  do  not  forget 
me  quite,  Effie ;  I  am  not  so  foolish  and  wrong-hearted  as  I  am 
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made  ont.  No  one  is,  my  dear ;  no  one  is.  Avoid  your  first  quarrel ; 
believe  me,  a  continual  dropping  wears  away  a  stone,  even  a 
stone " 

He  stopped  spasmodically,  like  a  clock  that  has  been  suddenly 
relieved  of  its  pendulum,  for,  with  a  lowering  brow,  there  close  at 
hand  stood  the  Gorgon. 

"  Perhaps  you  will  not  monopolize  the  attention  of  the  person  of 
greatest  importance  to-day  any  longer,  William,"  jn  her  most 
acid  tones,  and  with  emphasis  as  to  its  being  my  first  and  last 
appearance  as  a  person  of  importance. 

**  Certainly  not,  my  dear,"  with  a  real  shiver ;  "  I  am  ofi" — like 
a  shot." 

"  Dear  Uncle  Will,"  said  I,  detaining  him,  "  I  hope  we  shall 
meet  again  very  soon.  Promise  you  will  come  and  stay  with  us 
in  town  next  spring." 

"Such  nonsense,"  growled  my  aunt;  "one  would  think  we 
were  all  going  to  live  at  the  four  corners  of  the  earth."  Then 
came  the  leave-taking,  always  painful ;  but  my  worst  diflBculty 
was  a  ludicrous  one,  and  lay  with  the  clergyman  who  had  married 
us. 

A  Low  Churchman  of  an  advanced  type,  he  was  one  of  whom  1 
stood  considerably  in  awe,  although  I  knew  him  but  slightly,  and 
he  looked  so  grim  that  I  felt  nervously  impelled  to  be  extra 
polite,  and  it  is  still  a  standing  joke  with  Basil  and  among  my 
sisters  against  me  that  I  actually  tendered  him  warm  thanks  for 
having  successfully  performed  the  ceremony  which  made  us  one. 

Of  course  that  was  a  base  exaggeration  on  their  part. 

We  little  thought  as,  amongst  those  who  crowded  the  doorway 
and  terrace  to  see  us  drive  away,  we  saw  the  kind  face  of  Uncle 
Will,  how  we  should  never  feel  his  warm  hand  clasp  or  know  his 
afiiectionate  greeting  again. 

For  a  week  later  a  terrible  thing  occurred,  the  tidings  of  which 
saddened  all  my  pleasure  trip,  away  under  blue  and  foreign 
skies  with  Basil. 

The  floods  had  been  out  in  the  lower-lying  ground  about  Ash- 
bury  that  damp  November.  Uncle  Will,  out  with  his  retrievers 
one  late  afternoon,  had  heard  a  child's  shrill  cry  of  terror,  and, 
so  it  was  thought  afterwards,  he  had  scrambled  over  a  hedge, 
and  found  as  he  expected  a  small  child  of  three  years  above  its 
waist  in  the  cold  grey  waters,  too  terrified  to  make  for  land, 
where  no  help  stood,  but  only  two  or  three  other  children,  as 
fiightened  and  as  small  as  itself.  The  yielding,  boggy  land  every 
instant  gave  way  under  the  little  feet,  and,  alas  !  under  the  firmer 
ones  speeding  to  their  help ! 

Uncle  Will  was  found  hours  later,  a  sad  wound  behind  his  ear, 
lying  beyond  the  water  on  the  chill,  damp  field. 

The  dogs  had  saved  the  babe,  and  drawn  their  master  out 
on  to  the  bank.    They  could  do  nothing  then  but  stay  by  him 
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and  howl  in  their  frantic  distress  for  him  whom  they  1< 
Labourers  came  and  the  worst  was  soon  known. 

His  heavy  fall,  on  a  jagged  piece  of  rock,  must  have  rem 
him  lastingly  unconscious,  if  it  had  not  killed  him  instfi 
medical  authority  said.  He  was  laid  in  a  quiet  grave,  ii 
tiny  churchyard  at  Ashbury,  a  grave  kept  bright  with  flowe 
many  loving  village  hands,  who  had  received  goodness  froi 
own,  and  visited  by  Mrs.  William,  with  more  tender  feelin 
the  dead  than  she  had  ever  vouchsafed  to  the  living. 

Alas  !  it  is  they  alone  who  need  our  care.  It  is  Washii 
Irving  who  said  most  truly  of  the  grave,  that  "  it  buries  ^ 
error — extinguishes  every  resentment--cover8  every  d< 
From  its  peaceful  bosom  spring  none  but  fond  regrets,  and  h 

recollections then  be  sure  that  every  unkind 

every  ungracious  word,  every  ungentle  action,  will  come  throi 
back  upon  thy  memory,  and  knocking  dolefully  at  thy  soul, 
be  sure  that  thou  wilt  lie  down  sorrowing  and  repentant  o] 
grave,  and  utter  the  unheard  groan,  and  pour  the  unavailing 
— more  deep,  more  bitter,  because  unheard,  and  unavailing.* 


iWt:^  1  ^  hi 


EIRETTE— A   SOUVENIR. 


Anf  die  Bergen  will  ich  steigen, 
Wo  die  dunkeln  Tannen  ragen, 
Bache  Tauachen,  Vogeln  singen, 
Und  die  stolzen  Wolken  jagen. 


Heins. 


I  COULD  but  look  into  thy  laughing  eyes, 

My  sweet  Birette, 
But  dare  not  tell  thee  what  thou  must  have  read, 

When  our  eyes  met. 


But  oft  I  thought  as  by  thy  side  I  walked : 

"  0  blue-eyed  fay  ! 
Did  I  but  tell  thee  that  I  loved,  who  knows 

What  thou  wouldst  say  ?  "* 


Such  days  we  had  all  free  from  storm  and  ill, 

They  come  so  rare ; 
To  gentle  hearts  their  souvenir  becomes 

So  sweet  and  fair. 


0 !  to  delay  them  for  the  happy  ones. 

To  taste  awhile 
The  music  of  the  voice,  the  bliss  of  looks, 

The  loved  one's  smile ! 


rd  wandered  &r  o'er  mount  and  vale  and  flood. 

Their  glories  seen 
But  with  a  heedless  eye,  all  had  to  me 

Indifierent  been. 


*  "  Si  je  YOVLS  disaifl,  poortant,  que  je  yons  aime, 
Qui  Bait,  0  brane  aux  yeux  bleos,  ce  que  vous  en  diriez  ?  " 
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Till  joininff  with  a  merry  roving  band 

Of  happy  youth, 
Light-hearted  joy  drove  from  me  fretting  care. 

And  taught  this  truth : 

That  nature  with  her  honest  healthy  face 

And  sweet  fresh  breath, 
Her  ruddy  lips  and  glowing  cheeks,  hates  care 

Like  sin  or  death. 


Meek-eyed  content  and  joy  with  ready  laugh 

Lead  on  our  band. 
But  at  our  side  unseen  stole  love,  and  ah ! 

With  magic  wand 

He  touched  the  varied  scenes  of  mountain  path 

And  balmy  pine, 
Of  lake  with  lateen  sail  and  gay  trimmed  bark 

In  warm  sunshine. 

And  beauties  I  had  never  seen  before, 

I  then  saw  there  ; 
And  I  had  ne'er  thought  life  so  sweet  nor  found 

The  world  so  fair. 

Say,  dost  thou  visit  in  thy  dreams  again 

The  tour  we  made 
Across  the  arid  Gemmi's  winding  steep, 

And  where  we  stayed 

The  night  in  the  rude  inn  at  Bunderbach, 

A  night  of  rain ; 
And  first  together  stood  and  vraitched  the  rain 

Beat  'gainst  the  pane  ? 

Spite  storm  and  mist  and  rain  and  flying  cloud« 

I  ne'er  have  passed 
A  happier  evening,  no,  nor  shall  I  while 

Life's  evenings  last. 

Or  where  we  sat  and  heard  the  Oiessbach  fistU, 

In  the  dark  night. 
And  saw,  like  some  strange  scene  from  Eastern  tale, 

The  witching  sight 
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The  waters  gave  when  from  the  obscure  height, 

In  colours  bright, 
They  sudden  dashed  below,  and  rushed  and  roared 

In  magic  light. 

At  Gullannen^^at  eve  among  the  huts 

I  with  thee  roved. 
And  ah  I  too  soon  the  night  had  veiled  the  face 

Of  her  I  loved. 

And  then  across  the  Grimsel  in  the  grey 

Of  early  day, 
Twas  more  than  sweetest  chance  brought  us  together 

On  the  way. 

Dost  call  to  mind  the  breeze  wet  with  the  spray 

Of  mountain  beck ; 
And  the  fierce  beauty  of  the  echoing  falls 

OfwildHandeck? 

And  how  (0  sweet  solicitude !)  I  near 

Thee  ever  did  stand, 
And  part  it  was  to  aid  and  part  from  love 

I  took  thy  hand. 

And  ever  thought,  thus  walking  by  thy  side : 

"  0  blue-eyed  fay  I 
Did  I  but  tell  thee  that  I  loved,  who  knows 
What  thou  wouldst  say  ?  *' 

Near  the  Ehone  Gletscher  grew  a  spray  of  sweet 

Forget-me-not ; 
I  thought  'twas  love  alone  had  made  it  grow 

In  that  wild  spot. 

I  plucked  it,  and  I  gave  it  thee,  and  thus, 

My  sweet  Rirette, 
Tho'  fearing  yet,  I  told  thee  what  thou  read 

When  our  eyes  met. 

A.  E. 
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"  rpHEY  have  children  at  their  desire  and  leave  the  rest  of  tl 

JL  substance  to  their  babes;"  so  says  the  Psalmist  of 
manners  and  economy  of  his  day.  Part  of  this  piece  of  hist 
will  repeat  itself  as  long  as  the  world  stands,  but  as  to  the  hi 
of  bequeathing  any  substance  to  help  through  the  world  th 
whom,  nolens  votenSy  they  had  brought  into  it,  David  would  h; 
found  that  fathers  are  by  no  means  so  careful  in  these  di 
For  wealth  in  patriarchal  times  consisted  in  something  perman 
and  tangible,  as  flocks  and  herds,  very  unlike  shares,  scrip  : 
omnimn,  a  species  of  property  which  is  far  more  apt  to  take 
itself  wings  and  to  fly  away.  The  simple  herdsmen  of  those  d 
could  not  pass  away  a  fortune  in  an  unguarded  hour  by  a  sera 
of  a  pen,  or  carry  it  all  in  a  slip  of  paper  in  their  waistcoat  pock 
But  however  it  happens  that  there  is  no  "substance  for 
babes,"  whether  the  misfortune  arises  from  waste  or  speculati 
though  bad  enough  in  the  case  of  sons,  it  is  truly  lamentable  v 
daughters,  their  necessities  being  so  much  greater  and  their  me 
of  helping  themselves  so  much  less.  Hence  the  frequent  apj 
to  our  sympathies  for  "  poor  governesses  "  and  **  poor  companio 
A  sad  vision  at  once  rises  before  our  minds  of  an  elegant  1 
snubbed  by  the  mistress,  insulted  by  the  servants,  and  tormei 
by  unruly  brats :  or,  in  the  other  case,  existing  at  the  mere; 
some  fretful  invalid,  doomed  to  read  Low  Church  books  in  s] 
of  High  Church  principles,  and  with  a  daily  diet  of  humble  pi 

What  then  is  the  remedy  ?  What  have  we  to  advise  to  make 
best  of  the  difficulty,  and  to  reduce  the  evil  to  its  lowest  term 

Forewarned  is  forearmed.  First  of  all,  parents  living  chieflj 
a  professional  income  as  a  mere  annuity  should  not  only  save 
insure,  but,  to  have  two  strings  to  the  family  bow,  they  she 
train,  educate,  and  otherwise  do  their  best  to  qualify  t] 
daughters  to  provide  for  themselves.  They  should  be  early  tan 
the  realities  of  life,  inured  to  the  economy  and  self-denia] 
their  real  position,  instead  of,  as  is  too  common^  made  tender 
self-indulgence,  and  harping  on  pleasures  and  ezpenses  which  t 
never  can  enjoy.  What  can  be  more  cruel  than  to  rear  a  hi 
with  habits  and  tastes  only  to  be  foiled  and  disappointed  in 
sphere  that  awaits  them  ? 

Unhappily,  what  too  commonly  prevents  parents  from  adopi 
any  prudent  and  sensible  course  is  that  ^^  Hope  tells  a  flattei 
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tale,"  too  much  like  the  fairy  tale  of  the  prince  and  poor 
Cinderella,  for  a  rich  husband  looms  in  the  distance  as  a  dis- 
traction and  diversion.  This  acts  like  the  tickets  in  the  old- 
fashioned  lotteries,  with  which,  we  read,  many  a  man  ceased 
from  honest  labour  because  his  head  was  turned  with  the 
pdssibility  of  winning  the  great  twenty  thousand  pound  prize. 

This  chance  in  the  lottery  called  Matrimonial  seems  less  and 
less  every  day,  especially  \n  what  is  understood  as  genteel  life ; 
it  being  genteel  to  do  nothing,  though  all  spending  and  no  earn- 
ing in  this  present  generation  seems  to  be  positively  culminat- 
ing and  producing  its  natural  effects.  For  now,  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view,  gentility  seems  in  a  fair  way  to  go  out  sighing. 
ITie  men  of  labour  are  treading  out  the  men  of  leisure.  Money 
with  the  idle  never  bore  interest  so  low,  though  the  piles  of  the 
traders  rise  higher  and  higher.  So  the  "  fine  old  English  gentle- 
man, all  of  the  olden  time  "  is  fast  walking  out  from  parks  he  can  no 
longer  keep  up,  and  the  cotton  spinners,  however  deficient  in  their 
aspirates,  are  as  fast  walking  in.  Manchester  and  Birmingham 
traders  are  raising  if  not  the  style  at  least  the  standard  of  expense 
to  which  the  old  families  find  it  harder  and  harder  to  attain,  and 
who  are  doubly  poor,  their  incomes  being  less  and  less  while  the 
demands  of  society  are  greater  and  greater.  The  consequence  is  ^hat 
while  the  industrious  classes  marry  and  are  given  in  marriage  as 
&8t  as  ever, young  gentlemen  begin  to  learn  that  though  bread  and 
cheese  are  necessaries,  a  wife  and  family  are  of  the  nature  of  those 
luxuries  which  those  who  cannot  afford  cannot  have — matrimony 
being  very  much  a  matter  of  money ;  and  the  so-called  blessings  of 
the  rich  proving  very  blisters  at  Hard-up  Hall.  In  this  way  Nature 
redresses  the  balance  by  conveying  an  instinctive  sensation  to  the 
rising  generation  to  remain  single  and  that  it  is  time  for  some 
preventive  check,  the  drones  about  the  human  hive  being  far  too 
many  for  the  busy  bees. 

Still  young  ladies  and  their  mammas,  it  is  observable,  try  very 
hard,  contrary  to  Miss  Martineau's  and  all  Malthusian  philosophy, 
to  maintain  the  old  state  of  things.  It  seems  now  as  if  every  year 
had  the  reputed  privilege  of  leap  year,  ladies  being  by  no  means 
backward  in  coming  forward:  they  have  earned  the  corresponding 
appellation  of  Fast — fast  because  going  beyond  the  regulation  pace 
aft«r  the  gentlemen ;  but  all  in  vain — ^it  is  simply  a  case  of"  love's 
labour  lost,"  save  with  those  who  risk  poverty  and  misery  for 
life  by  plunging  into  a  life  of  poverty,  and  sometimes  by  marrying 
not  so  much  the  man  as  the  maintenance,  which  dooms  them  to 
a  life  of  endurance  and  indifference.  From  this  desperate  haste, 
and  consequently  imprudent  matches,  there  is  ushered  into  an 
over-crowded  world  another  generation  of  unprovided  ladies,  all 
adding  to  the  pitiable  throng,  and  being  so  many  more  candidates 
for  every  chance  of  employment  to  save  them  from  the  fate  to 
which  they  were  bom. 
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I  need  hardly  stop  to  observe  that,  however  careless  about  the 
poor  babes  who  are  to  folloW,  few  indeed  can  be  happier  for  a 
poor  match.  They  have  all  the  anxieties  and  miseries  and  little 
indeed  of  the  happiness  of  the  married  state.  Those  who  wed  for 
aflFection  may  for  a  time  expect  it,  but  they  who  wed  for  interested 
motives  can  hardly  expect  a  life  of  affection  too,  least  of  all  when 
the  temper  is  tried  by  a  daily  struggle  for  daily  bread.  It  is  a 
true  proverb  that  "  when  poverty  enters  in  at  the  door  love  flies 
out  at  the  window,"  Cupid  is  a  young  gentleman  who  must  be 
well  fed.  I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  a  letter  I  once  read,  a 
letter  of  advice  from  a  lady — the  belle  of  a  season,  who  had 
wedded  with  about  as  many  hundreds  as  she  expected  thousands 
a  year — to  her  brother,  as  to  a  marriage  the  brother  intended, 
with  little  but  a  curacy,  which  she  called  one  more  venture  in 
love  in  a  cottage  :  "  While  single,"  she  said, "  you  have  only  your- 
self to  work  or  feel  for ;  but,  believe  me,  poverty  in  the  married 
state  is  the  very  height  and  length  and  depth  and  breaSith  of 
misery." 

Dean  Swift  was  not  by  any  means  a  sentimental  character,  still 
he  speaks  of  a  loving  couple  linked  together  in  poverty,  when 
their  affection  only  served  to  torture  each  other. 

But  enough.  On  this  subject  generally  it  is  indeed  of  little  use 
to  advise.  Such  advice  is  rarely  considered  till  the  affections  (or 
what  the  deluded  couple  mistake  for  such)  are  engaged,  and  then 
it  is  much  too  late. 

It  is  time  to  suppose  the  match  made,  a  hungry  family  as  "  the 
olive  branches  round  about  the  table,"  that  the  father  begins  to 
have  gloomy  views  of  the  future  and  to  find  it  diflScult  to  avoid  a 
very  simple  calculation  that  when  he  and  his  present  earnings  are 
things  of  the  past,  his  accounts  wound  up,  his  debts  and  expenses 
funeral  and  testamentary  all  paid,  and  the  balance  placed  in  safe 
securities — safe,  that  is,  to  pay  but  three  per  cent. — his  surviving 
family  will  have  bitter  cause  to  thank  him  for  bringing  them 
into  an  expensive  world  like  this. 

The  wise  and  reasonable  course  for  such  a  father  would  be  to 
save  money  and  to  insure  for  the  benefit  of  his  family,  for  even  a 
small  income  secured  for  a  single  daughter  may  enable  her  to  join 
in  some  family,  or  to  advertise  with  "  Salary  no  object "  and  her 
services  offered  for  a  home.  No  doubt  there  are  poor  clerks  who 
already  save  to  the  uttermost  merely  to  live  for  the  present,  and 
with  whom  any  farther  economy  would  leave  them  too  shabby  and 
spiritless  for  their  existing  earnings  in  any  respectable  office;  still 
I  am  sure  there  are  so  many  who  are  only  prevented  by  false  pride 
and  indolence  that  I  ,may  explain  my  views  of  possibilities  in  the 
following  confession  from  an  old  friend  : 

"  I  was  living  on  an  income  of  £700  a  year,  the  greater  part  of 
it  to  die  with  me.  As  my  daughters  grew  older,  my  anxieties  grew 
with  them,  till  it  became  a  very  heartache  to  think  of  the  little  I 
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had  to  leave  them.  My  wife  said  at  first  that  thinking  only  made 
me  miserable,  and  that  we  could  carry  economy  no  ftirther.  At 
length,  seeing  a  settled  melancholy  had  come  over  me,  she  became 
alarme<l,  and  one  day  let  fall  that  she  would  submit  to  any  sacrifice 
and  had  i^ther  work  with  her  own  hands,  as  a  far  less  evil,  than  to 
endure  my  anxieties,  and  her  own  too,  any  longer.  At  once  I  took 
her  at  her  word ;  we  began  a  consultation  of  ways  and  means ;  we 
balanced  one  trouble  against  the  other,  when  a  life  of  household 
work  and  some  immediate  self-denial  seemed  light  in  comparison 
with  what  we  suffered.  The  greatest  diflSculty  was  the  dreaded 
fix>wns  of  Mrs.  Grundy  and  what  the  world  would  say.  Still  the 
resolution  was  taken ;  a  bold  confession  was  made  to  our  friends, 
and  we  began  economy  in  real  earnest.  We  discharged  our  two 
servants  and  paid  two  shillings  a  week  for  an  occasional  scrub. 
This  saved  £80  a  year  in  wages  and  board.  For  gas,  fuel  and  waste 
various,  we  could  save  £20  a  year  more ;  and  our  own  board,  when  a 
French  economy  of  every  scrap,  turned  into  good  food,  and  the 
butcher's  bill  reduced  by  half,  saved  at  least  £40  more.  Here  wa» 
£140  a  year  saved  at  once,  only  by  waiting  on  ourselves  and  having- 
thus  a  strict  command  of  our  own  interests.  Nor  was  this  all ;  my 
girls  grew  up  with  habits  of  work  and  usefulness  for  after  life,  and 
two  of  them  married  striving  men,  sensible  that  they  had  fortunes 
in  their  wives  if  not  with  them.  We  were  not  less  happy  for  the 
labonr.  *  The  old  fashioned  way  of  working,  rather  with  our  own. 
hands  than  by  proxy,'  said  Sir  W.  Clarke,  *  is  the  best  of  tonics ;. 
put  on  brown  hoUand  aprons  and  help  in  the  house  two  or  three 
hours  a  day.'  *  But  that  is  not  the  fashion,'  replied  the  mother. 
*  No  fault  of  mine,'  said  the  doctor,  *  you  cannot  cheat  nature ; 
man  is  a  machine  made  for  motion,  not  for  idleness ;  what  you  dis- 
dain with  your  hands  falls  on  your  nerves ;  if  you  refuse  nature's 
tonic  you  must  take  mine — a  very  poor  substitute,  I  can  assure- 
you.'" 

Parents  who  act  so  reasonable  a  part  can  never  lose  any  respect 
save  from  those  whose  censure  is  the  truest  praise.  For  they 
simply  cease  to  assume  a  position  soon  seen  to  be  hollow, 
and  tottering  to  a  fall.  Living  on  false  pretences  is  readily  seen 
through,  and  neighbours  secretly  resent  the  attempt  to  impose 
upon  them.  For  all  life  is  competition ;  society  is  full  of  jealous 
rivalry,  and  those  who  can  afford  a  certain  style  claim  to  take  pre- 
cedence of  those  who  cannot,  and  only  despise  them  for  pretend- 
ing to  do  so. 

To  take  so  bold  a  step  wants  moral  courage,  I  admit;  but 
let  any  feeling  parents  once  consider  that  eventual  destitution 
for  their  family  is  the  sad  alternative,  and  they  can  hardly  fail 
to  be  nerved  for  the  attempt. 

But  how  small  is  the  sacrifice,  after  all ;  at  least,  when  once 
the  decisive  step  is  taken,  and  the  admission  of  the  real  state 
of  their  circumstances  which  led  to  it  is  fully  known.     If  bom 
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gentlefolks,  and  conscious  of  refined  tastes  and  feelings,  this 
change  of  style  can  ever  take  away ;  but  if  hankering  also  a 
the  externals  and  accidents  of  birth  when  plainly  beyond  t 
reach,  they  spend  a  life  of  gilded  misery.  False  pride  and 
tensions  are  the  cause  of  half  the  misery  we  witness  i6  soci 
Men  try  to  stand  some  steps  higher  on  the  social  ladder  t 
they  can  safely  occupy,  and  live  at  agony  point  ever  after,  eve 
they  do  not  come  to  an  untimely  crash.  Many  a  family  has 
to  a  colony  when,  but  for  false  pride,  with  half  the  labour 
hardship  that  awaits  them  there,  they  might  find  a  resource  m 
nearer  home. 

Here  then  we  may  trace  no  small  part  of  the  pitiable  state 
the  familiar  outcry  about  the  poor  governess  or  the  poor  compar 
Much  of  it  comes  from  a  life  of  false  pretences,  from  one  pai 
and  desperate  struggle  with  fortune,  not  yielding  to  the  gale 
they  are  stranded  beyond  all  recovery,  because  they  will  not  **  s 
to  conquer  '*  in  the  social  strife.  Look  at  the  reduced  rents  c 
the  landed  proprietors,  as  well  as  the  reduced  interest  of  al 
vestments  they  ought  to  venture  on,  and  you  will  see  that  t 
are  days  in  which  nearly  all  persons  of  that  class  must  either 
below  their  usual  limit  or  entail  distress  on  their  families  at  t 
death. 

Well,  however,  do  I  know  the  difficulty.  Hope  against  hope, 
a  delusive  ambition,  stops  the  way.  The  fond  and  foolish  mo 
fears,  as  she  says,  that  her  daughters  will  lose  caste  and  miss  t 
chance  of  a  good  match ;  for  this  chance  they  venture  far  i 
than  it  is  worth.  This  may  be  very  natural,  but  is  it  not 
ruinous,  hunting  the  shadow  for  the  substance  ? 

The  situation  of  a  governess  or  a  lady's  companion  is  as  cr< 
able  and  as  much  in  the  regular  course  of  business  as  any  o 
by  which  women  in  a  certain  line  of  life  expect  to  earn  t 
1  bread.     Governesses  are  usually  the  daughters  of  tradesmen, 

'  educate  them  specially  for  that  calling.     Such  persons,  far  : 

being  subjects  of  pity,  are  ambitious  of  the  engagements 
decided  step  in  advance ;  it  is  really  hailed  as  a  promotio 
a  better  rank  than  that  to  which  they  were  born,  almost 
that  of  the  literates  in  the  Church,  whose  relatives  are  prou 
a  Reverend  in  the  family ;  but  to  reduced  ladies,  such  an  app 
ment  is  regarded  as  a  fall. 

Now  it  is  to  reduced  ladies,  who  either  are  or  intend  t 
governesses  or  companions,  I  have  to  oflfer  a  word  of  comi 
sense  advice. 

I  shall  not  address  you,  my  friends,  with  bated  breath,  as 
governesses  or  poor  companions;  far  from  it.    I  should  rather 
your  position  as  enviable  and  in  good  fortune,  considering  the 
from  which  you  thus  are  rescued.     These  situations,  try  in 
your  nerves  and  feelings  or  otherwise,  place  the  destitute  yi 
ladies  in  comparative  affluence.     For  these  situations  are  nol 
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cause  of  their  poverty  but  the  alleviatiou  of  it ;  they  are  not  the 
cause  of  their  being  exposed  to  the  insolence  of  the  servants,  of 
imperious  conduct  from  the  lady,  or  of  any  other  hardship  or 
cause  of  humiliation  in  their  lot. 

Poverty  and  a  consciousness  of  having  come  down  in  the 
world  ever  will  subject  you  to  the  same  unpleasant  feelings, 
whether  as  a  governess  or  not,  as  long  as  the  pride  and  the 
jealousy  of  human  nature  remains  the  same.  ^^  The  hardest  part 
of  poverty,"  said  Juvenal,  some  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  "  is 
that  it  makes  us  sing  small ; "  it  takes  away  oar  consequence ; 
while  the  poet  Horace,  a  hundred  years  before,  more  than  in  one 
passage  said  the  same,  that  your  weight  in  society  depends  on  the 
weight  of  your  purse.  Ladies  with  fine  dresses  ever  will  sweep 
disdainfully  or  triumphantly  by  those  whose  scanty  and  cheap 
materials  look  as  if  penury  "  had  marked  them  for  her  own.'* 
Nor  can  any  lady  hold  up  her  head  in  a  shabby  bonnet. 

If  you  were  not  earning  money  as  a  governess,  but  living  as 
a  dependant  and  the  poor  relation,  or  lodging  in  a  garret,  what 
respect  could  you  claim,  and  how  much  less  humiliation  must  you 
endure  then  ?  Consider  not  what  you  suffer,  but  how  much  more 
you  escape — loneliness,  cold  and  poverty,  and  living  in  some  poor 
room  and  a  very  poor  street ;  this  most  ladies  would  but  too  gladly 
exchange  for  school-room  ** buffets"  and  "the  rich  woman's 
contumely." 

I  say,  therefore,  accept  your  lot  in  all  its  parts,  cultivate  inward 
resources,  or,  as  a  lady  of  the  Friendly  Girls'  Society  advised  a 
kitchen-maid,  "  Begard  your  mistress  as  your  cross  and  bear  it." 

**  Instead  of  pitying  the  poor  governess,"  said  a  lady,  "  you  maj 
pity  those  who  have  to  endure  them."  If  she  spoke  of  reduced 
ladies  in  that  capacity  I  am  not  surprised,  because  they  are  rarely 
prepared  and  qualified  for  the  position,  and  people  do  not  pay  sala- 
ries, with  bed  and  board,  to  be  troubled  with  testy  feelings,  sighs 
and  hysterics.  I  here  suppose  no  deficiency  in  point  of  knowledge ; 
but  only  of  temper,  tact  and  good  sense.  The  old  philosopher 
Epictetus  made  a  very  wise  remark,  than  which  I  never  heard  a 
more  useful  lesson  in  life.  He  said, "  Before  I  undertake  anything 
of  greater  or  less  importance  in  life,  I  consider  all  for  pleasure,  if 
for  pain,  that  the  step  commonly  involves,  and  then,  if  certain 
annoyances  occur,  I  am  prepared,  and  do  not  lose  my  equanimity. 
For  instance,  before  I  resolve  on  going  to  the  common  bath,  I 
reflect,  I  may  be  thrust  about  as  I  go  in  and  out,  and  splashed  by 
the  bathers,  or  have  my  clothes  wetted  or  trodden  on.  If  not 
worth  my  while  I  stay  away ;  if  I  elect  to  go  I  feel  less  inclined 
to  complain  and  consider  all  as  part  of  bathing." 

Now  the  professional  governess  may  be  prepared  for  the  roughs 
of  life ;  but  the  i)oor  lady  forms  some  ideal  picture  of  the  place 
and  feels  very  hardly  used  when  the  reality  proves  so  different. 
Let  her  consider  what  children  are ;  that  others  have  their  trials 
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as  well  as  govemesess;  that  business  is  proverbially  imperii 
that  those  who  pay  money  expect  their  moaey's  worth,  and 
as  to  the  mother  of  the  children,  she  will  expect  to  see  her  r 
ners  and  her  temper  like  her  costume  sometimes  in  dishal 
and  by  no  means  the  same  as  when  she  displays  the  best  of  e 
quite  unruffled,  before  company.  If  no  man  is  a  hem  to 
valet,  no  lady  is  an  angel  to  her  waiting-maid.  This  is  yet  i 
likely  to  be  seen  when  perhaps  her  trusty  nurse  tuma  insc 
and  her  darling  little  children  prove  a  heartache — ^though  all 
time  the  governess  sits  unmoved,  and  enjoys  all  the  Ijouse 
comforts  which  the  mistress  finds  it  an  anxiety  eitlier  to  pro 
or  to  pay  for. 

All  persons,  as  well  as  governesses,  who  earn  money  soon 
their  employers  have  queertempers,obviously  because  the  ser 
is  always  in  the  way  at  the  most  critical  time ;  and  when  every  t) 
goes  wrong  it  is  so  natural  to  vent  impatience  upon  the  first 
comes.     To  work  for  money  and  to  sell  your  services  ever  r 
be  to  sell  your  liberty.     For  he  who  employs  dictates,  and 
** imperative   mood"  is  by  no  means  a  pleasant  one.     All 
should  be  fully  understood  by  a  lady  venturing  on  the  life 
governess;  and,  therefore,  it  is  a  pity  that  parents  feeling 
little  they  have  to  leave  do  not  take  some  trouble  to  prejxire 
minds  of  their   daughters  for  the  life  that  awaits  them- 
<;ommon  mistake  of  governesses  is  that  they  think  they  ar 
teach,  and  do  nothing  else :    they  feel  themselves  imposed 
when  expected  to  lend  a  helping  hand  on  any  little  emerge 
But  no  one  can  live  in  a  family  and  stand  wholly  aloof  and  u 
ferent  to  troubles  all  around  them.     True,  the  willing  spirit 
be  tried  too  hard  till  the  governess  is  turned  to  a  wuiting-Tn 
this  she  must  manage  as  well  as  she  can.     It  is  always  in 
power  to  leave  or  threaten  to  do  so;  and  if  other  situations 
too  scarce  to  venture,  it  were  wise  to  regard  the  services  reqi: 
of  them  as  part  of  their  lot,  and  to  make  the  best  of  it.  Undo 
edly, those  who  allow  themselves  to  seem  ungenial,  and  with  1 
sympathy  in  helping  others,  must  expect  a  hard  measure  of 
sideration  for  themselves. 

The   same   remarks  apply  to   the  lady  companion,  and 
sidering  the   increasing  numbers  of  ladies  needing  employrt 
I  cannot  but  reflect  that  there  must  sooner  or  later  be  an  ope 
for  ladies  in  general  household  duties.     Of   lady-helps  we 
hear  very  little ;  lady-helps  proved  lady  hindrances^,  that  is  \ 
really  ladies.     Householders  who  tried  the  experiment  soon  fc 
that  they  were  not  ladies  who  generally  offered,  but  mere 
tenders  from  the  small  farms  and  chandlers'  shops,  and  only 
common  sort  of  abigail,  though  with  a  little  more  coDsequ 
and  insolent  self-importance. 

The  situation  of  lady-help  still  remains  for  a  really  fair  1 
The  position  of  two  servants  out  of  four  in  the  writer's  houa 
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the  present  time  is  a  great  deal  too  good  for  servants,  the  duties 
being  no  more  than  many  a  lady  often  discharges  in  her  own 
house,  in  the  nursery  especially,  while  the  bed  and  board  is  a 
great  deal  too  good.  While  so  many  ladies  would  find  such  a 
home  a  blessing,  and  while  there  is  a  general  complaint  of  the 
inefficiency  and  the  troubles  various  from  the  existing  class  of 
servants,  I  cannot  but  hope  that  the  day  is  not  £Bir  distant  when 
the  demand  and  the  supply  will  come  to  terms ;  of  course  some 
arrangement  must  be  made  that  ladies  may  be  treated  like  ladies, 
so  £ar  that  they  need  not  sit  down  with  the  rougher  helps  who 
will  still  be  necessary.  This  is  provided  often  for  the  nursery 
governess,  as  also  for  the  nurse  and  housekeeper.  Such  an 
arrangement  is  indispensable;  for  I  believe  that  few  in  the 
parlour  are  aware  that  the  superficial  manners  and  affected 
refinement  are  but  a  very  thin  varnish  that  hides  all  the  gross- 
ness  of  the  cottage  with  a  whole  family  in  one  room  and  the 
street  gutter  their  only  play-ground.  This  family  grossness  no 
board  school  will  much  affect.  As  to  manners  and  morals,  the 
immodest  home  will  still  defy  all  the  book  work  of  the  school, 
and  servants  will  be  vulgar  still. 

For  such  an  arrangement  we  would  suggest  two  ladies  and  a 
help  or  scrub  instead  of  three,  and  in  larger  establishments,  a  set 
of  ladies  with  scrubs  under  them ;  the  said  scrubs  to  feed  apart 
just  as  the  scullions  do  now  where  there  are  superior  servants. 

But,  to  continue  my  ideal  service,  first  of  all  the  ladies  must 
learn  the  duties  required.  As  to  knowledge,  this  could  be 
easily  attained ;  to  form  the  habit  with  most  would  be  the  diffi- 
culty. Still,  they  could  practise  in  their  own  homes,  and  when 
the  employment  became  general  various  facilities  would  arise. 
The  refinement,  the  taste,  and  the  general  intelligence  of  ladies 
would  soon  insure  a  preference  where  the  mistress,  by  the  scarcity 
of  servants  and  the  ladies  by  the  exigencies  of  their  lot,  were 
driven  to  make  the  most  of  the  new  position. 

Many  families  now  dispense  with  men-servants,  otherwise  it  were 
hard  to  give  this  plan  full  efiect.  The  attentions  of  John  and 
Thomas  would  be  too  insufferable,  and,  to  do  justice  to  servants, 
I  have  often  thought  that  were  it  possible  to  try  the  experiment 
with  a  Major  butler  and  a  Captain  footman  with  lady  waiting- 
maids  the  result  would  show  how  wonderful  it  is  that  the  present 
mixture  of  plush  and  cotton  gowns  works  as  well  and  as  innocently 
as  it  does. 

That  ladies  are  not  more  generally  engaged  for  the  nursery,  cost 
what  it  may  in  household  arrangements,  is  to  me  a  surprise,  for  while 
the  master  of  the  house  will  not  trust  a  valuable  stud  of  horses  to 
a  common  stableman,  those  stablemen  have  sisters  intrusted  with 
the  infants  of  the  richest  families  in  the  land.  By  the  ignorance 
and  the  heedlessness  of  such  drabs,  many  a  poor  child  has  had  its 
health  ruined,  and  many  have  lost  their  lives,  while  as  to  moral 
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influence,  no  one  can  tell  how  early  a  child  takes  evil  impress] 
and  unconsciously  imbibes  the  poison  of  bad  examples.  Child 
catch  the  very  scowl  and  malignant  expression  of  an  ill-temp< 
nurse. 

All  changes  are  gradual  and  take  time,  but  every  urgent  dem 

tends  eventually  to  a  corresponding  supply.     For  instance,  d< 

I  step,  knife,  and  shoe  cleaning  brigades  in  London  have  spr 

I  into  existence  to  supply  a  household  want ;  the  boys  come  anc 

I  for  one  or  two  hours,  without  interfering  with  the  usual  housel 

'  ways ;  on  the  same  principle,  no  doubt,  a  race  of  charwomei 

i  useful  helps  would  come  forth   to  supply  the   exact  deficie 

'  and  to  do  the  rougher  work  unfit  for  ladies,  though  their 

telligence  would  be  far  less.    When  once  the  sense  of  degrada 

was  overcome,  society  would  learn  that  labour  is  honourable 

!  well  as  healthful.     Many  ladies  have  of  late  years  learnt  cook 

so  why  not  other  household  duties  ?    Two  of  the  most  acc< 

I  plished   of  my  friends  have  a  little  gas  stove  on  which  t 

prepare  niceties  far   beyond  the   usual  powers  of  cooks,  wt 

I  palate   responds   to   little   more   dainty   than   garlic   or  oni< 

*  Such  employment  would  be  far  less  difficult  or  trying  to  n 

ladies  than  teaching  children,  and  would  be  available  to  m 

whose  French  has  too  much  of  a  boarding-school  accent  tx3 

allowed.     Various  "  ologies  "  besides  Ijatin  are  now  required  < 

governess,  and  indeed,  it  is  an   office  which  comparatively 

could  attain  to   the  ability  to  fulfil,  so  we  may  be  allowed 

speculate   on   some   alternative.      Add   to  this,  as   goveme 

ladies  are  much  more  likely  to  be  pronounced  too  old  for  tl 

work. 

Not  long  since  I  had  a  painful  instance  of  this.  An  accomplis 
lady  of  fifty-five  found  more  situations  as  governess  beyond 
energies   and  strength ;    or  at  least   the  mothers  thought 
preferring  those   of  an  age  more  congenial  with  youth.     A 
living  painfully  at  the  expense  of  her  friends,  who  were  by 
means  rich,  she  resolved  to  bear  her  own  troubles,  and  actu 
applied  for,  and  obtained,  "  an  order  for  the  House '" — admitta 
to  the  Union  Workhouse.     As  she  knocked  at  the  door  on 
much   dreaded   morning,  the   master  of  the  workhouse,  str 
with  her  refined  voice  and  appearance,  exclaimed,  '*  Oh  I  ma' 
this  is  not  the  place  for  you  ;  this  is  a  very  rough  place,  you  h 
no  notion  of  it — you  had  better  live  a  week  with  one  friend 
a  fortnight  with  another — anything  in   this  mortal  world, 
don't  come  here." 

Still  the  step  was  taken,  and  the  reality  of  the  horrors  must 
known,  and  felt  to  be  known.  She  was  passed  on  to  the  mati 
whose  heart  was  less  likely  to  be  troubled  with  the  eharge- 
this  was  painfully  detailed  in  a  letter  stamped  with  a  si 
and  sentiment  bespeaking  nothing  less  than  a  refined  and  eleg 
mind.     And  what  were  my  feelings  when  I  read  Low  her  < 
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dress  was  taken  off  and  a  workhouse  dress  and  heavy  shoes  put  on, 
and — her  bed  shared  with  an  aged  pauper ! 

The  most  modest  request  to  the  matron  was  met  with  insult 
and,  at  last,  with  a  threat  of  the  dark  hole,  as  ^  refractory."  This 
agony  the  poor  lady  endured  for  three  weeks,  and  then,  as  it 
proved  a  question  of  life  and  death,  she  came  away.  Happily 
this  sad  trial  caused  extra  exertion  among  her  friends,  and  she 
is  now  grateful  for  small  mercies  in  the  comfort  secured  her. 

How  many  cases  there  are  of  ladies,  having  outlived  their 
friends  as  well  as  their  means  of  livelihood,  who  could  tell  a  lesson 
to  parents  to  be  wise  in  time,  and  to  look  a  little  beyond  the 
fashion  and  the  follies  of  the  passing  hour. 


LOVE'S    QUEEY. 


Brief  was  the  rosy  dream 

When  you  and  I, 
Slow  drifted  down  the  stream 

Of  Destiny. 

Pale  gleams  a  wintry  moon 

Around  the  spot. 
Can  summer  fade  so  soon. 

Love  be  forgot  ? 

Nought  but  its  shadow  stay 

In  memory. 
So  marring  day  by  day 

Life's  harmony  ? 

Or  shall  love  sleeping  long 

At  last  awake, 
And  passion  prove  too  strong 

Old  ties  to  break  ? 

Tears  that  have  dimm'd  the  sight 

In  troublous  past. 
Be  banish'd  in  the  light 

Of  joy  at  last  ? 


Shining  in  radiance  sweet  | 

Athwart  the  land. 
Where  Love  and  I  shall  meet 

Hand  clasp'd  in  hand  ? 

EDnH  PRIKCE. 


A    VISIT    TO   VALIDfiH  KHAN    ON"  THE  TENTH 
DAY  OF  MOUHAEEM. 


ON  the  tenth  day  of  the  Mussulman  month  of  Mouharem  is 
celebrated  in  Persia,  and  in  all  cities  where  a  Persian  colony 
exists,  a  religious  ceremony,  the  mystic  rites  and  sanguinary 
ferocity  of  which  must  be  without  a  parallel. 

Before  attempting  to  describe  this  pageant  it  will,  I  think,  be 
advantageous  to  place  before  the  reader  the  principal  incidents 
in  the  story  of  the  life  and  death  of  the  two  saints,  viz.,  ^^  Iman  " 
Hassan  and  ^'  Iman  "  Hussein,  in  honour  of  whom,  and  in  com- 
memoration of  whose  tragic  end,  this  celebration  is  annually 
observed.  Without  such  a  prelude  those  unacquainted  with  this 
portion  of  Moslem  history  would  be  at  a  loss  to  understand  and 
to  fully  appreciate  the  motive  and  meaning  of  this  wild  ceremony. 

The  facts,  for  the  veracity  of  which  history  can  vouch,  are  as 
follow : 

Fatmahjthe  daughter  of  Mohammed,  wedded  Ali,  the  Prophet's 
favourite  companion  and  bosom  friend ;  the  fruits  of  this  marriage 
were  two  sons,  to  whom  the  names  Hassan  and  Hussein  were 
respectively  given.  On  the  oflSce  of  Caliph  becoming  vacant,  in 
the  year  660  a.d.,  in  consequence  of  the  assassination  of  Ali,  Yezzid, 
the  son  of  Muhavijeh,  who  now  ruled  over  the  whole  of  the  vast 
dominions  of  Islam,  with  the  exception  of  Medina  and  Mecca  and 
the  Persian  province  of  which  Bagdad  and  KyuflFeh  were  the  chief 
cities,  disputed  the  claims  of  Hassan  and  Hussein  to  this  high 
post,  and  notwithstanding  the  renouncement  of  his  rights  by  the 
former,  Yezzid  caused  him  to  be  poisoned,  a  more  tragic  death 
being  reserved  for  the  younger  and  surviving  brother. 

Hussein  now  withdrew  to  Medina,  and  only  after  having 
remained  in  exile  for  twenty  years  was  induced  to  return  and 
endeavour  to  establish  his  claims,  the  Kyufif^h  tribes  promising 
their  aid  and  support,  and  by  means  of  a  numerously  signed 
petition  leading  Hussein  to  believe  that  all  were  tired  of  Yezzid's 
tyranny  and  would  welcome  his  rival  with  open  arms.  When, 
however,  the  long-absent  exile  approached  Kerbellah  he  found 
the  surrounding  country  in  the  hands  of  Yezzid's  forces  and  the 
movement  set  on  foot  by  his  partizans  already  suppressed. 

A  large  body  of  troops  now  prevented  the  onward  march  of 
Hussein,  and  to  complete  the  disaster  the  as  yet  unsubdued 
remaining  KyuflP^h  tribes  now  treacherously  abstained  from  the 
fulfilment  of  their  promise,  and  in  the  hour  of  need  the  aspirant 
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to  the  office  of  his  ancestors  found  himself  entirely  dependent  on 
his  own  small  force- 
Hussein  now  expressed  his  intention  of  returning  to  Medina,  it 
being  clearly  evident  that  the  tribes  at  whose  invitation  he  had 
come  to  take  possession  of  the  Caliphate  no  longer  desired  him  as 
their  ruler  and  spiritual  chief.  Yezzid,  however,  was  determined 
to  exterminate  Hussein  and  his  little  band  of  &ithful  followers, 
and  ordered  his  general,  Amer,  to  cut  ofif  their  communications 
with  the  River  Euphrates,  so  as  to  deprive  them  of  water.  This 
being  accomplished,  Amer  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  now 
famished  band,  twelve  hours  'being  allowed  Hussein  to  decide 
whether  he  would  capitulate  or  fight  to  the  bitter  end. 

During  the  night  the  Prophet  appeared  unto  Hussein  in  a 
vision,  saying,  "  Thou  shalt  rest  with  us." 

Morning  broke,  and  the  doomed  martyr  now  calmly  prepared 
for  the  coming  struggle,  the  result  of  which  could  only  be  death 
to  Hussein  and  his  band,  for  they  in  all  numbered  only  forty  foot 
and  thirty  horse,  already  half-dead  from  fatigue  and  thirst,  whilst 
the  opposing  forces  were  computed  at  four  thousand  fighting 
men. 

The  morning  devotions  having  been  performed,  the  battle  now 
began,  Hussein  bearing  in  his  hand  the  Koran,  and  crying  in  a 
loud  voice,  "  My  protector  is  God,  who  sent  down  the  book,  and 
He  will  be  the  protector  of  the  righteous."  At  first  fortune 
seemed  to  favour  the  smaller  force,  for  the  heroic  martyr  and  his 
men  fought  with  the  fearlessness  and  desperation  of  lions.  The 
fight  raged  fiercely  until  noon,  when  a  cessation  of  hostilities  was 
allowed  for  the  recital  of  the  mid-day  prayer.  After  this  short 
interval  the  battle  once  more  began  with  terrible  ferocity,  and 
soon  the  brave  little  band  was  cut  to  pieces,  Hussein's  eldest  son 
being  killed  before  his  eyes.  Amer  and  the  more  compassionate 
of  his  men  would  have  spared  their  noble  adversary,  but  the  more 
brutal  followers  of  Yezzid  would  not  permit  of  such  leniency,  and 
determined  to  kill  the  now  exhausted  hero.  Javelins  were  hurled 
and  arrows  shot  at  the  still  defiant  warrior,  and  it  was  not  till  he 
fell  pierced  by  thirty-two  wounds  that  he  expired.  His  head  was 
now  severed  from  his  body  and  conveyed  to  Yezzid,  by  whom  it 
was  received  with  savage  exultation.  *'It  was  observed  that  a 
light  streamed  upwards  from  the  lifeless  head  and  extended 
toward  the  heavens,  white  doves  hovering  round." 

The  body  was  buried  at  Kerbellah,  which  city  has  ever  since 
been  regarded  with  the  utmost  veneration  and  reverence  by 
all  Persians  and  Thiahs,  large  numbers  of  whom  annually  visit 
the  mausoleum  of  the  martyred  saint.  Kerbellah  has  been  and 
still  is  the  favourite  burial  ground  of  the  Persians,  their  remains 
being  transported  thither  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

I  will  now  endeavour  to  give  an  account  of  the  "  Passion  Play  ^ 
as  witnessed  by  myself  last  year. 
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Having  oft«n  heard  of  the  "Mouharem'^  festival  j  and  h 
resident  in  Constantinople,  which  boasts  of  a  large  Persian  col 
I  determined  to  avail  myself  of  an  opportunity  which  oS 
itself  of  viewing  this  weird  and  blood-thrilling  pageant,  whi< 
Europeans  must  seem  as  barbarous  as  it  is  held  sacred  b; 
Persian  devotees,  who  participate  in  its  sanguinary  and  pa 
rites  with  a  fervour  and  zeal  beyond  all  comprehension. 

Accompanied  by  an  English  friend  who,  like  the  writer, 
eager  to  become  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  this  survi\ 
past  ages,  I  left  Pera  and  started  for  Stamboul,  crossing 
pontoon-bridge  which  connects  Galata  with  the  opposite  s 
of  the  Golden  Horn,  and  after  a  brisk  walk  of  ten  min 
duration  arrived  at  the  entrance  of  the  large  bail  ding  know 
"Valideh  Khan,"  where  the  Persians  of  Constantinople 
established  their  head-quarters,  and  where  the  eeremor 
annually  held. 

For  some  few  moments  we  were  unable  to  gain  admitt 
owing  to  the  vast  and  disorderly  crowd  which  yjresEed  aroun* 
doors,  it  requiring  the  utmost  energy  and  perseverance  oi 
part  of  the  guard  stationed  at  the  entrance  to  prevent 
surging  mass  of  human  beings  from  forcibly  penetrating  int 
inner  court,  which  was  already  crowded  to  excess.  At  last,  tl 
to  the  united  efforts  of  the  soldiers  and  a  ferocioc8-lo< 
Persian,  who,  armed  with  a  stout  lash,  rained  blows  thick 
fast  on  all  within  reach,  the  crowd  gave  way  and  with  a  few  i 
Europeans  we  were  able  to  gain  ingress. 

We  now  found  ourselves  in  a  large  square  inclosnrej  forim 
the  four  walls  of  the  "  Khan."  Some  wooden  edifices  built 
circular  form  occupied  the  centre,  leaving  a  wide  open 
which  extended  round  the  interior  of  the  building,  Aloni 
inner  walls  were  situated  shops,  stalls  and  living  rooms,  in' 
of  which  were  hung  festooned  and  exquisitely  arranged  chand^ 
and  lamps,  of  beautifully  coloured  glass ;  from  each  glass 
suspended  a  small  glass  banner,  on  which  was  painted  a  po 
of  His  Majesty  the  Shah.  Behind  these  many  lights  were  p 
large  mirrors,  which  added  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  already  bri 
lustre.  Sofas  were  placed  near  the  lamps,  and  Persian  ea 
and  rugs  were  scattered  about  in  rich  confusion  ;  black  draj 
were  also  conspicuously  prominent  among  the  decorations, 
owner  of  each  shop  or  stall  received  all  who  cared  to  avail  t 
selves  of  his  hospitality  with  a  courteous  grace  and  aj 
bearing,  truly  Oriental.  We  hastened  to  respond  to  the  kir 
vitation  of  one  of  these  traders,  the  situation  of  whose 
promised  to  afford  a  good  view  of  the  procession.  The  Hi 
both  sides  of  the  open  space  was  kept  by  the  troops  of  the  Tu 
Imperial  Guards,  a  fine  body  of  men,  nearly  all  being  abov 
feet  in  height. 

On  looking  round  we  perceived  that,  like  ourse!vei^,  man; 
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flocked  there  to  satisfy  the  craving  for  "  something  new,"  "vyhich 
nowadays  seems  to  possess  one  and  ail ;  and  to  those  disgusted  with 
the  never-changing  routine  of  life  in  a  European  capital  the 
sight  must  have  been  a  diversion  and  a  novelty. 

I  may  venture  to  state,  without  being  accused  of  hyperbole, 
that  the  majority  of  the  civilized  and  semi-civilized  peoples  of  the 
four  Continents  were  here  represented,  Persians  being  of  course 
present  in  large  numbers.  Afghans,  Turcomans,  Bokharristes, 
Indians,  and  other  Asian  tribes  in  their  quaint  and  picturesque 
costumes  afforded  a  goodly  contingent ;  Arabs,  Turks,  Greeks, 
Armenians,  ferocious  Albanians  and  wild  Montenegrins,  G-ermans, 
Poles,  Hungarians  and  Russians,  Spaniards,  Italians,  Frenchmen 
and  Jews,  Englishmen,  Americans  and  Levantines,  were  here 
massed  together  in  the  most  bewildering  confusion  and  fanciful 
chaos.  The  weaker  sex  was,  I  regret  to  say,  in  force,  a  proof  that 
the  fair  are  fast  becoming  callous  to  sufifering,  and  therefore,  more 
and  more  fitted  for  those  professions  and  callings  which  have  up 
to  the  present  been  monopolized  by  their  sterner  fellow-creatures, 
and  of  which  the  exercise  has  as  yet  been,  apparently  wrongly, 
considered  as  incompatible  with  the  delicacy  of  feeling  and  the 
sensitiveness  of  constitution  of  the  more  interesting  half  of  society. 
Mais  revenons  d  noe  Trtoutons.  The  sound  of  fifes  and  muffled 
drums  now  warned  us  that  the  procession  had  arrived  at  the 
entrance  of  the  building,  and  in  a  few  moments  we  caught  sight 
of  the  large  torches  which,  carried  on  long  poles,  cast  a  lurid  glare 
on  the  scene. 

The  procession  has  now  fairly  entered  the  Khan  and  slowly 
approaches  us ;  behind  the  torches  walk  with  slow  and  stately  stride 
the  Persian  Mollahs,  who  chant  in  low,  mournful  strains  the  praise 
of  the  departed  saints.  Immediately  following  on  their  footsteps 
come  some  thirty  or  forty  young  men,  lightly  clad  in  black 
garments,  with  back  and  shoulders  bared  to  the  skin.  Each  one 
bears  a  knotted  bunch  of  fine  steel  chain  attached  to  a  wooden 
handle,  and  resembling  in  form  a  tassel ;  with  this  weapon  they 
incessantly  rain  fearful  blows  on  the  exposed  portion  of  the  flesh ; 
the  skin  of  many  is  terribly  bruised  and  lacerated,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  refrain  from  admiring  the  steadiness,  fortitude  and 
precision  with  which  they  all,  without  exception,  inflict  on  them- 
selves this  excruciating  torture. 

Next,  borne  aloft  on  the  shoulders  of  four  stalwart  men,  and 
seated  in  a  sort  of  palankin,  is  a  youth,  also  clad  in  a  costume  of 
sombre  hue ;  he  chants  wildly  and  throws  handfuls  of  straw  on  the 
heads  of  the  assembled  multitude.  More  holy  men  and  youths 
bring  up  the  rear,  carrying  various  lamps,  incense-burners  and 
artificial  flowers.  The  procession  winds  slowly  on,  and  at  a  short 
distance  are  now  seen  approaching  two  magnificent  steeds,  richly 
caparisoned ;  the  first,  a  fine  black  animal,  is  almost  hidden  from 
view  beneath  the  rich  Oriental  trappings  and  the  large  black  cloth 
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with  which  it  is  covered ;  across  the  Persian  saddle  which  it 
are  placed  two  long  swords,  on  the  point  of  each  is  a  sma 
apple ;  the  second  horse  is  enveloped  in  a  long  white  cloth  ei 
ing  from  head  to  tail,  and  smeared  with  blood  and  gore. 

More  priests  and  mourners  now  follow,  all  reciting  in  toi 
anguish  and  grief  the  story  of  the  life  and  death  of  the  mm 
saints,  and  at  short  intervals  exhorting  their  compatric 
passionate  supplication  to  repent  of  their  ancestors'  great  sii 
to  participate  in  the  coming  sacrifice ;  all  participators 
promised  admittance  to  Paradise,  where  unknown  joys  and 
delights  await  all  "true  believers." 

In  their  wake,  several  standards  bearing  religious  inscrip 
and  attached   to  flag-staffs    surmounted   by   a    metallic 
are   borne  aloft  by   shouting  men,  accompanied  by  a  gro 
children   carrying  sundry  religious  symbols,  which  they 
nately  raise  above  the  head  and  then  lower  to  the  ground, 
cry  in  shrill  voices  the  mystic  names,  Ali !  Hassan  !  Hussein 
cry  is  taken  up  by  the  Persians  in  the  crowd  and  repeated  by 
with  wild  fervour. 

The  clash  of  arms  is  now  heard,  and  a  band  of  men,  wb 
destined  to  be  the  principal  actors  in  the  pageant,  now 
forward  brandishing  long  yataghans  and  shouting  wildly. 

Let  us  pause  and  examine  the  dress  and  general  appearai 
these  ferocious  devotees.  A  white  blouse  confined  to  the 
by  a  girdle,  a  pair  of  loose  linen  trousers,  also  white,  and  P< 
slippers  complete  their  original  costume;  all  are  clean-sl 
and  appear  to  be  mostly  men  under  forty  years  of  age ;  the  i 
of  the  head  is  shaved,  so  as  to  leave  a  semi-circle  of  hair  extei 
from  temple  to  temple.  After  a  short  interval  a  second  g 
preceded  by  flaming  torches,  standards,  and  incense-bu 
appears.  This  group  is  composed  of  three  chargers  and 
attendant  grooms ;  the  first  horse,  richly  accoutred,  bears  < 
back  two  small  doves,  whose  beautiful  white  plumage  is  m 
with  blood ;  on  the  second  and  third  horses  are  seated  two 
who  successively  hide  their  faces  in  their  hands,  strike 
chests,  and  throw  handfuls  of  straw  over  their  shoulders,  repe 
all  the  while  the  now  familiar  names,  Ali !  Hassan !  Hus 
More  men  bared  to  the  waist,  and  inflicting  on  themselves  \i 
kinds  of  torture  by  means  of  iron  chains,  &c.,  more  children 
in  black,  and  more  mourners  now  follow,  all  repeating  the 
cry,  Ali !  Hassan  !  Hussein !  A  turbaned  priest,  whose  long 
hair  and  stately  mien  gives  him  a  most  patriarchal  look,  a 
the  onward  course  of  the  procession,  and  in  touching  tones,  b 
by  moans  and  sobs,  relates  the  tragic  story  of  the  dea 
Hussein.  Now  appears  a  body  of  some  three  to  four  hu 
men,  who  strike  with  measured  blows  their  chests  while  int 
the  name  Ali. 

They  also  pass  on,  and  for  some  moments  a  still  silence  i 
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snpreme,  only  broken  by  the  occasional  clanking  of  chains  or  the 
stifled  sob  of  some  Persian  devotee ;  the  sound  of  fifes  and  drums 
soon,  however,  greets  our  ear,  and  the  mournful  dirge  is  a  fitting 
prelude  to  the  ghastly  scene  which  is  now  to  be  enacted. 

A  busy  hum,  soon  increasing  to  a  dull  roar,  warns  us  that  the 
armed  men  are  once  more  approaching.  The  supreme  moment 
has  now  arrived,  and  firom  our  point  of  vantage  we  have  a 
magnificent  view  of  the  procession. 

The  carnage  now  begins,  the  "yataghans"  come  into  play,  the 
bright  steel  gleaming  in  the  glare  of  the  many  lights.  The  wild 
&natics  now  inflict  hideous  wounds  on  the  shaved  portions  of 
their  skulls,  the  weapon  being  held  so  as  to  cause  an  almost 
horizontal  incision.  The  scene  grows  wilder  and  wilder,  the 
chains  are  once  more  used  with  increased  violence,  the  bared 
chests  are  struck  more  furiously,  the  din  grows  louder  and  louder, 
the  blows  fall  heavier  and  faster,  the  foam  forms  at  the  mouths  of 
the  wounded,  the  sobs  and  moans  of  their  Persian  brethren  grow 
more  frequent  and  more  sad,  the  fifes  and  drums  are  once  more 
heard,  the  blood  and  gore  flows  thicker  and  freer,  and  the  faces  of 
the  bleeding  are  obscured  from  view.  And  still  higher  and  higher, 
above  the  wild  din,  the  oft-repeated  cry,  Ali !  Hassan !  Hussein  ! 
is  borne  aloft  on  the  night  air,  the  perfume  of  burning  incense  is 
wafted  on  the  breeze,  and  the  lurid  glare  of  the  torches  throws  a 
weird  light  on  the  motley  crowd. 

One  is  momentarily  transported  back  to  bygone  ages,  and  no 
vivid  stretch  of  the  imagination  is  needed  to  believe  oneself  on  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates  in  the  wilds  of  Asia,  far  from  the  nine- 
teenth century  and  civilization.  The  wild  emotion  and  excite- 
ment is  contagious,  and  for  some  few  minutes  all  are  carried  away 
by  the  rush  of  feeling  which  such  a  scene  gives  birth  to ;  ere 
long,  however,  we  are  restored  to  a  more  normal  state  of  mind, 
and  can  once  more  resume  our  rdle  of  disinterested  spectators. 

The  armed  men  move  along  facing  each  other,  with  their  backs 
to  the  crowd ;  between  them  and  the  soldiers,  keeping  the  line, 
walk  their  friends,  who  parry  with  stout  stick  the  blows  which 
otherwise  would  no  doubt  prove  fatal  in  many  cases.  Notwith- 
standing this  precaution,  however,  many  fall  bleeding  to  the 
ground,  and  many  more  are  dragged  along  in  a  fainting  condi- 
tion by  their  comrades. 

Each  separate  band  halts  before  the  seat  of  the  Persian  am- 
bassador, and  with  loud  cries  and  wild  gesticulations  demands  the 
release  and  pardon  of  one  or  more  of  their  countrymen,  confined 
for  some  ofience  in  the  Consular  jail.  The  ambassador  seems 
to  demur  and  hesitate'^ to  grant  this  request.  The  ferocious  crea- 
tures, now  mad  with  excitement  and  frenzy,  and  more  like  demons 
than  men,  edge  closer  and  reiterate  their  demand  in  wilder  tones, 
inflicting  on  themselves  all  the  while  terrible  wounds.  The  close 
proximity  of  these  yelling  wretches  is  not  pleasant,  and  when  at 
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last  the  Shah's  representative  signifies  that  their  prayer  is  j 
it  is  quite  a  relief,  not  to  speak  of  the  splashes  of  blood  to 
we  are  abundantly  treated  till  the  procession  resumes  its 
course. 

Nine  times  this  awful  scene  was  enacted  by  three  d 
companies ;  each  time  the  hideousness  of  the  scene  gre\« 
tensity.  To  repeat  the  various  incidents  of  each  marc! 
would  be  of  course  both  tedious  and  superfluous.  I  shall 
fore  confine  myself  to  remarking  that  each  time  the  j 
grew  more  sanguinary  and  more  repulsive,  and  when  t 
wild  act  was  over,  it  was  with  a  sigh  of  relief  that  I 
that  the  ceremony  was  at  an  end. 

On  inquiring  as  to  whether  many  did  not  succumb  t 
wounds,  we  were  informed  by  a  Persian  gentleman,  wh 
afl;ably  answered  all  our  questions,  that  such  was  not  th 
He  further  stated  that  immediately  after  the  ceremo 
wounded  men  all  repaired  to  the  Turkish  bath,  where  their 
were  well  cleansed  and  afterwards  tightly  bound  up ;  sue] 
ment,  our  informant  assured  us,  causing  a  rapid  healing. 

Before  concluding,  I  must  mention  the  polite  and  eo 
manner  in  which  we  were  received  by  the  Persian  merch 
Valideh  Khan,  who  vied  with  each  other  in  their  kind  att^ 
We  were  provided  with  seats,  and,  during  the  several  in 
tea,  such  as  only  Persians  can  brew,  was  served  in  tiny 
cigarettes  were  also  ofiFered,  and  in  a  word  we  were  treatt 
that  profuse  hospitality  and  courteous  grace  which  is  peci 
Orientals. 

FUAD 
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THE  SCIENCE  OP  ASTEOLOGY. 


THE  now  forgotten  and  despised  art  of  astrology  is  the  oldest  of 
all  the  sciences.    Older  even  than  alchemy,  it  was— just  as 
alchemy  was  the  forerunner  of  chemistry — the  forerunner  of  our 
modem  astronomy.     The   Chaldaean   shepherds,   watching  their 
flocks  by  night  on  the  plains,  came  to  regard  the  bright  orbs 
above  them — and  which,  in  that  pure  atmosphere,  shone  with  a 
lustre  unknown  in  our  northern  regions — as  their  companions  and 
fiiends.     To  each  fixed  star  they  gave  a  name,  some  of  which 
names  have  descended  to  our  own  day ;  while  the  various  groups-- 
or  assemblages  of  stars  they  wove  in  their  fancy  into  star-pictures. 
or  constellations.     Presently  they  went  further.     Those  beautiful 
objects  of  their  veneration   gradually  assumed,  in  their  imagi- 
nations, a  higher  signification.     Those  brilliant  balls  of  light,  and 
especially  the  planets,  could  not  be  mere  material  objects  like 
their  own  world.    They  began  to  people  them  with  the  departed 
souls  of  their  gods,  goddesses  and  heroes ;    and  from  that  to  a 
superstitious  reverence  the  step  was  easy.     Hence,  they  com- 
menced to  assume  that  the  position  of  these  stars,  and  their  situ- 
ation in  the  heavens,  or  with  regard  to  each  other,  influenced  a 
man's  career,  or  even  the  events  of  his  daily  life,  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave.     Of  the  great  antiquity  of  astrology,  as  also  of  its 
Ghalda^n  origin,  there  is  now  not  a  shadow  of  doubt.   Mr.  G.  Smith, 
in  his  book  on  ^*  Assyrian  Discoveries,"  says  :  **  Although  we  cannot 
fix  the  date  of  any  monuments  before  the  time  of  Uruhh,  b.c. 
2000,  .  •  •  •  there  are  two  literary  works  which  I  should  judge  to 
be   older  than  that  epoch,  viz.,  the  great   Chaldaean  work  on 
astrology,  and  a  legend."    From  the  Chaldseans  the  art  of  reading 
the  stars  passed — as  owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  two  peoples  it 
might  easily  do — to  the  Babylonians,  from  them  it  was  passed  to 
the  Egyptians,  from  them  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  thence 
down  to  our  time ;  nor  was  it  till  the  present  century,  and,  indeed, 
almost  the  present  generation,  that  the  belief  in  astrology  was 
finally  extinguished. 

In  investigating  the  method  of  the  old  astrologists,  it  will  be 
found  that  uie  term  "  science  "  as  applied  to  astrology  is  by  no 
means  a  misnomer.  Granting  their  premises,  the  means  by  which 
the  professors  of  the  art  worked,  and  the  way  in  which  they  made 
their  calculations,  are  both  mathematically  and  scientifically 
correct.  Their  mistake  was  in  their  deductions ;  in  the  belief  that 
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any  particular  position  of  the  heavenly  bodies  at  any  particular 
time  could  have  the  slightest  influence  on  the  destinies  or  fortunes 
of  mankind.  This  will  be  made  apparent  as  we  advance  in  our 
description  of  their  manner  of  working. 

Divination  from  the  stars,  or  the  art  of  foretelling  destinies  or 
events,  was  divided  into  two  branches :  that  of  the  horoscope,  or 
forecast  of  a  person's  life,  and  that  of  answering  any  particular 
question.  In  both  the  cases  the -astrologer  first  proceeded  to  "  erect 
his  figure  "  (Jigura).  This  "  figure  "  was  a  map,  or  representation, 
of  the  heavens,  with  the  position  of  the  planets  at  the  moment  of 
birth,  or  at  the  time  the  question  was  put.  It  was  divided  into 
twelve  parts,  or  **  houses  "  (oomtte),  each  house  representing  more 
or  less  a  sign  of  the  zodiac.  The  one  at  the  upper,  or  north,  end 
•of  the  figure  was  termed  the  mediuTn  cceli ;  while  that  on  the  left, 
•or  east,  was  the  "  house  of  life,"  or  the  "  ascendant "  {osceTidena), 
This  was  also  named  the  '^ first"  house,  and  was  by  far  the  most 
important  in  the  astrological  figure.  Of  the  whole  twelve  houses, 
the  first  (ascendant),  fourth,  seventh  and  tenth  {Tnedium  ccdi) 
were  termed  "angles."  The  next  to  them,  the  second,  fifth, 
eighth  and  eleventh,  were  "succedent;"  while  the  remaining 
third,  sixth,  ninth,  and  twelfth  were  "  cadent "  or  falling  houses* 
The  first  house  was  that  of  "  life,"  or  good  fortune ;  the  second,  of 
wealth  and  riches  ;  the  third,  that  of  brethren  and  kindred ;  the 
fourth,  of  parents ;  the  fifth,  of  children ;  the  sixth,  of  servants  and 
-cattle  ;  the  seventh,  of  love  and  marriage;  the  eighth,  of  death; 
the  ninth,  of  journeys ;  the  tenth,  of  honours  and  dignities  ;  the 
eleventh,  of  friends  ;  and  the  twelfth,  that  of  enemies.  According 
to  the  position  of  the  planets  in,  or  with  regard  to,  these  houses, 
so  would  these  several  persons  or  things  influence  the  destiny  of 
the  querist  to  his  profit  or  disadvantage.  Of  the  planets  themselves, 
the  sun,  moon,  Jupiter,  and  Venus  were  favourable  or  "  benevolent " 
(benevolens).  Mercury  was  more  or  less  neutral,  aocording  to  his 
position  ;  while  Mars  and  Saturn — especially  the  latter — were  most 
malignant  or  "  malevolent."  The  influence  of  the  planets  for  good 
or  evil  was,  however,  much  modified  by  the  house — as  also  the  sign 
of  the  zodiac — in  which  they  stood.  Hence  arose  all  the  complica- 
tions of  the  "  dignities  "  and  "  debilities,"  as  they  were  called.  The 
**  dignities  "  consisted  of  "  exaltation  "  and  "joy,"  and  the  "debili- 
ties "  of  "  detriment "  and  "  fall."  It  would  be  wearisome  to  give 
a  full  list  of  the  dignities  and  debilities  of  all  the  planets, 
especially  as  they  are  merely  arbitrary,  and  rest  upon  no  discover- 
able scientific  basis.  We  will,  therefore,  only  give  one  or  two 
instances  to  show  their  utter  inanity.  The  sun,  for  instance, 
"  joyeth  "  (gaudet)  in  the  first  and  ninth  houses,  is  "  exalted  "  in 
Aries,  in  detriment  {detrimerUium)  in  Aquarius,  and  has  his  fell 
(caaiis)  in  Libra ;  while  Venus  joyed  in  the  fifth  house,  was  exalted 
in  Taurus,  had  her  detriment  in  Scorpio,  and  fall  in  Virgo.  The 
.  rest  of  the  planets  followed  suit,  being  "  dignified  "  or  "  debilitated  ** 
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,  according  to  the  houses  and  signs  under  which  they  found  thenfi- 
selves.  Much  more  stress  was,  however,  laid  by  some  astrologers 
on  these  groundless  complications  than  by  others.  For  instance, 
one  authority  assures  us  that  ^'  a  planet  in  his  house  or  exaltation, 
being  significator  of  any  person,  denotes  him  to  be  in  a  happy  and 
prosperous  condition,  not  wanting  for  the  goods  of  this  life,  and, 
as  a  man  in  a  fortified  citadel,  secure  from  danger.'*  On  the  con- 
trary, "  a  planet  debilitated,  as  being  in  its  detriment  or  fall, 
denotes  the  querent  to  be  in  a  very  low  and  mean  condition,  much 
dejected  and  disconsolate." 

The  "aspects"  of  the  planets — that  is,  their  position  in  the 
figure  with  regard  to  each  other  or  to  the  house  of  the  ascendant- 
were  of  quite  as  great  importance  as  the  dignities  or  debilities. 
When  two  planets  were  in  the  same  sign  or  house  they  were  said 
to  be  in  "conjunction"  (  d);  when  two  signs  apart,  the  aspect 
was  "  sextile  "  (^Jc) ;  when  three,  "  quartile  "  (Q)  ;  and  when  they 
were  at  a  distance  of  four  houses  from  each  other,  it  was  "  trine  " 
(A)*  "  Opposition  "  (  6^ )  was  when  two  or  more  planets  occupied 
opposite  sides  of  the  figure — that  is,  were  at  a  distance  of  six 
houses  from  each  other.  Of  these,  conjunction  was  good  "  with 
good  planets,  but  evil  when  two  planets  meet  of  contrary  natures," 
"Sextile  "was  indiflferently  good ;  "quartile,"  indifferently  evil; 
*^  trine  "  was  perfectly  good  with  any  planet,  while  "opposition" 
was  an  aspect  of  "  most  perfect  enmity."  In  addition  to  these, 
there  were  other  complications  of  "  Triplicities,"  the  "  Dragon's 
Head  "  and  "  Tail,"  and  the  "  Part  of  Fortune,"  or  "  Pars  Fortunse." 
It  would,  however,  occupy  us  too  long  to  explain  these  thoroughly, 
more  especially  as  they  are  chiefly  refinements  of  the  later 
astrologers. 

After  drawing  the  outline  of  his  figure,  the  next  task  of  the 
astrologer  was  to  find  out  the  exact  position  of  the  earth  with 
regard  to  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  at  the  moment  of  the  question. 
In  the  course  of  its  revolution  on  its  own  axis  it  is  evident  that 
the  earth  runs  through,  so  to  say,  all  the  signs  in  the  course  of 
the  twenty-four  hours.  The  task  was  then  to  ascertain  with 
accuracy  what  sign  and  what  part  of  it  was  at  that  moment  on 
the  "  cusp  "  {cuspis)  of  the  raedium  cceliy  and  more  especially  of 
the  first  or  more  ascendant  house.  This  could  be  done  either  by 
solar  or  sidereal  time  (the  difference  between  the  two  being  some 
eight  minutes),  or  by  a  combination  of  the  two — that  is,  correct- 
ing one  by  the  other.  The  astrologer  then  took  the  right 
ascension  of  the  sun  at  the  foregoing  noon,  and  added  to  it  the 
number  of  hours  which  had  passed  since.  If  the  sum  of  the 
calculation  exceeded  twenty-four,  the  latter  number  was  sub- 
tracted, and  the  reuult  gave  him  the  required  position,  expressed 
in  hours  and  minutes,  at  the  time  of  his  question.  If,  however, 
he  had  no  accurate  tables  of  right  ascension,  he  could  make  his 
calculation  so  as  to  be  tolerably  correct  in  the  following  manner. 
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He  knew  that  the  apparent  revelation  of  the  sun  round  the 
earth  leads  him  through,  on  an  average,  one  sign  of  the  zodiac, 
or  30^  of  the  heavens,  each  month.  These  degrees,  however,  are 
not  so  expressed,  but  are  called  "  hours  "  and  "  minutes,"  15^  going 
to  each  hour,  consequently  one  sign  to  every  two  hours.  As  the 
astronomical  year  commences  on  the  entry  of  the  sun  into  the 
first  point  of  Aries  on  the  2 1st  March,  it  is  evident  that  he  would 
have,  at  noon  of  that  day,  00  of  Aries  on  the  cusp  of  the  tenth 
house,  or  medium  cceli;  00  of  each  succeeding  sign  would 
naturally  follow  on  the  cusps  of  the  other  eleven  houses.  A 
question  is,  however,  put  to  him,  we  will  suppose,  on  the  7th 
May.  He  knows  that,  since  the  21st  March,  the  sun  has  run 
through  one  sign  of  the  zodiac,  and  on  an  average,  one  degree 
per  day  of  the  next  sign.  He  then  reckons  one  sign  =  2^  0"  0", 
15  days  since  elapsed=:  15°  (expressed  in  hours  and  minutes)= 
3h  Qm  Qt^  which,  allowing  for  the  diflFerence  of  sidereal  time,  will 
be  almost  absolutely  accurate.  This,  put  the  other  way,  will  give 
him  15*^  of  Taurus  for  the  cusp  of  his  tenth  house.  The  360®  of 
the  heavens,  or  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  were,  however,  not  al- 
ways divided  accurately  amongst  the  twelve  houses.  Sometimes 
a  greater  or  a  less  portion  of  a  sign  fell  to  each  house,  and  some- 
times a  whole  sign  was  included  in  a  house  with  a  part  of  two 
others. 

We  will  now  proceed  te  give  a  practical  illustration  of  the 
astrologer's  method  of  working ;  but,  perhaps,  it  will  make  it  more 
comprehensible  if  attention  is  called  to  the  following  table  of 
**  dignities  "  and  "  debilities  "  : 
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I.  In  the  above  diagnm,  for  **  Fate  "  read  **  Fall." 
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We  will  suppose,  then,  that  a  person  comes  to  the  astrologer 
with  the  request  that  he  will  cast  the  nativity  or  draw  the  horo- 
scope of  a  child  bom  the  7th  May,  1882,  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  The  figure  is  erected  as  follows:  As  we  have  seen, 
the  sidereal  time  at  noon  on  that  day  was  (omitting  the  seconds) 
3**  O"  O*.  To  this  we  add  the  hours  elapsed  since  noon,  which 
gives  us  8**.  0"  0"  as  our  position  at  the  time.  But  8''  0"  0"  equals 
about  17^  of  Taurus,  which  number  we  place  on  the  cusp  of  our 
tenth  house.  Filling  in  the  degrees  of  the  signs  on  the  other  cusps, 


II.  In  the  above  diagram,  Saturn  is  omitted.  He 
is,  however,  situated  m  the  ninth  house  in  the 
sign  of  Aries.    For  *•  A-M."  also  read  *•  p.m." 


he  obtains,  on  that  of  the  second  house,  23.52  of  Gemini,  on  that 
of  the  third  house  0.20  of  Leo,  on  the  fourth  or  ascendant,  28.16 
again  of  Leo,  on  the  fifth  17.40  of  Virgo,  and  on  the  sixth  13.22 
of  Libra.  The  cusps  of  the  remaining  six  houses  are  filled  in  with 
the  corresponding  degrees  of  the  succeeding  or  opposite  signs. 
The  next  operation  is  to  discover  the  position  of  the  sun,  moon, 
and  planets  at  the  given  hour  of  the  day  named.  The  old 
astrologers  kept  accurate  lists,  or  compilations,  of  the  movements 
of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  but,  in  the  present  day,  a  reference  to  an 
almanac  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  We  find,  then,  that  on  the 
7th  May,  1882,  the  planets  were  in  the  following  position :  Jupiter, 
Mars,  Mercury,  together  with  the  sun,  were  in  conjunction  in 
the  constellation  of  Taurus,  and  in  the  tenth  house  or  mediwm 
cxlL  Saturn  was  situated  in  Aries  in  the  ninth  house,  or  that  of 
journeys,  while  the  moon,  in  detriment  in  Capricorn,  was  in  op- 
position to  the  above-mentioned  planets  and  in  the  fifth  house. 
We  must  not,  however,  omit  to  state  that  in  erecting  the  above 
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figure,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  whole  of  the  sign  of 
Cancer  falls  to,  and  iis  included  in,  the  eleventh  house ;  while/ 
of  course,  in  the  opposite  fifth  house,  the  same  thing  occurs  with- 
regard  to  Capricorn.  Having  completed  his  figure  as  above  and 
inserted  the  signs  of  the  planets  in  their  proper  places,  the 
astrologer  would  probably  proceed  to  predict  the  destinies  of  his 
*•  querent  ^  somewhat  in  the  following  manner : 

"The  sun,  having  his  ^joy'  in  the  constellation  of  Leo,   is 
therefore  lord  of  the  ascendant.     He  is  at  the  same  time  the 
^  significator '  in   the  question.     I  will,  therefore,  first  consicjei: 
his  position.    He  is  well  posited  in  the  rriediuTa  codi — ^neither  in 
dignity  nor  debility.     The  fortunate  conjunction,  moreover,  of 
the  benevolent  planets,  Jupiter  and  Venus— and  in  this  case 
Mercury — gives  him  a  very    strong    position.    None  of    these 
planets  are,  however,  in  their  own  houses ;  but,  if  not  in  any  way 
dignified,  neither  are  they  afflicted.    The  well-disposed  moon  is 
in  her  detriment  in  Capricorn ;  but,  being  to  the  ascendant  in 
a  trine  aspect,  does  not  entirely  lose  her  beneficent  influence. 
The  malignant  planets,  Mars  and  Saturn — ^the  former  in  Cancer 
and  the  latter  in  Aries — being,  each  of-  them,  in  their  fall,  are 
powerless  for  evil.     Their  aspects,  too — the  one  being  sextile,  and 
the  other  trine,  to  the  ascendant — ^are  also  favourable.     But  even 
were  this  not  so,  and  even  were  they  not  so  sorely  afflicted  in 
their  positions,  the  benevolent  conjunction  in  the  tenth  house 
would  effectually  neutralize   their   evil   influence.     The  aspect, 
however,  of  this  conjunction  being   a  quartile  one,  is  not    so 
favourable.     On  the  whole,  I  judge  the  figure  as  most  promising 
to  the  querent.     The  sun,  his  significator,  being  the  lord  of  life, 
predicts  for  him  a  long  existence.     Mercury  in   this  powerful 
conjunction,  endows  him  with  talents,  good  sense,  and  especially 
the  gift  of  oratory.     Venus  promises  him  success  in  love ;  while 
Jupiter  gives  him  a  comely  and  manly  stature,  a  com^eous  and 
attractive  bearing,  and  wise,  sober  and  discreet  conduct.     From 
this  powerful  combination  being  seated  in  the  tenth  house,   I 
judge  that  honours  and  dignities  will  be  showered  upon  him  in 
profusion,  and  that,  altogether,  he  will  enjoy  a  long  and  pro- 
sperous life,  to  terminate  at  last  amid  the  regrets  of  his  iriends 
and  the  regard  of  his  enemies." 

The  astrologer's  time  was,  however,  by  no  means  entirely  oc- 
cupied in  casting  nativities.  Other  questions  of  every  kind  were 
submitted  to  him  for  the  opinion  or  decision  of  the  heavenly 
oracles.  Among  these,  by  no  means  the  least  frequent  were  those 
relating  to  love  or  marriage.  Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  a  young 
lady  who  has  some  doubts  about  the  constancy  of  her  fiance^  or 
who  wishes  to  know  whether  her  marriage  with  that  gentleman, 
will  take  place,  makes  up  her  mind  to  seek  the  opinion  of  the 
astrologer.  The  date  we  will  take  to  be  8th  July,  1882,  and  the 
hour  10  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  question  submitted  being  : 
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"  Shall  the  querent  marry  the  object  of  her  affections  ?  '*    The 
figure,  when  erected,  will  be  as  follows: 
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III.    In  the  above  diagram,  the  symbols  for  Jupiter  and  Satnm  are 
omitted.    Both  are  in  the  ninth  house  in  the  sign  of  Taurus. 


In  questions  of  marriage  the  sun  and  Mars  were  supposed  to  be 
co-significators  for  a  lady,  and  their  strong  position  in  conjunction 
with  the  benevolent  Venus  gives  a  most  favourable  appearance  to  the 
figure.  They  are  in  the  eleventh  house,  which,  although  a  falling 
one,  is  situated  so  near  to  the  house  of  the  ascendant  that  ever} 
good  omen  is  to  be  drawn  from  their  situation.  Mercury  again, 
although  in  a  quartile  aspect  to  the  ascendant,  is  in  a  most  bene- 
volent sextile  to  the  significators.  The  moon,  not  very  well  placed 
in  the  house  of  parents,  and  in  detriment  in  Capricorn,  leads  us  to 
apprehend  that  there  may  be  some  diflBculty,  owing  to  parental 
opposition  on  one  side  or  the  other.  Her  aspect,  however,  in  trine 
to  the  significators  is  a  good  one.  Saturn,  who,  in  marriage 
questions,  together  with  the  moon,  signifies  the  interests  of  the 
gentleman,  is  not  well  placed,  being  in  a  quartile  aspect  to  the 
conjunction  in  the  twelfth  house.  This  causes  us  to  suppose  there 
is  some  backwardness  or  delay  on  the  part  of  the  gentlieman ;  but 
he  is  so  effectually  kept  in  check  by  the  benevolent  Jupiter,  with 
whom  he  is  in  conjunction,  that  his  malignant  influence  can 
have  no  effect-.  There  is  no  indication  of  any  sort  in  the  house 
of  marriage  to  assist  us  in  coming  to  a  conclusion,  but  the  power- 
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ful  combination  of  the  sun,  Mars,  and  Venus  in  the  twelfth  house 
cannot  but  be  regarded  as  extremely  favourable.  It  is  true  that 
it  is  situated  in  the  house  of  enemies,  and  this  leads  us  to  suppose 
that  their  presence  there  is  necessary  to  overcome  some  plots  or 
opposition  on  the  part  of  secret  or  open  enemies.  The  judgment 
then  to  be  formed  is  that  this  young  lady,  after  some  delays  and 
disappointments,  arising  partly  from  the  hesitation  of  her  intended, 
partly  from  parental  opposition  on  one  side  or  the  other,  and 
partly  from  obstacles  placed  in  the  way  by  her  enemies,  will  at 
last  succeed  in  obtaining  the  object  of  her  wishes* 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  however  much  we  may  condemn  and 
ridicule  the  conclusions  drawn  by  astrologers  from  the  ^^  voices  of 
the  stars,"  their  method  of  arriving  at  these  conclusions  was 
founded  on  strict  rule.  Their  system  had  every  pretension  to 
mathematical  and  scientific  accuracy.  Their  mistake  arose,  as  we 
said  before,  in  the  idea  that  the  position  of  any  particular  planet 
at  any  particular  time  could  have  the  least  influence  on  human 
fortunes  and  destinies.  This  fallacy  is  scarcely  worth  disproving 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  but  one  fact  will  show  it  at  once.  The 
position  of  the  earth,  in  its  rotation,  changes  with  regard  to  the 
signs  of  the  zodiac  every  four  minutes.  It  is  evident,  then,  that 
all  the  children  bom  within  the  same  four  minutes  must  have 
precisely  the  same  horoscope.  Rich  and  poor,  clever  or  dull, 
would  have,  according  to  astrology,  exactly  the  same  career  in  life 
mapped  out  for  them — would  undergo  exactly  the  same  vicissitudes, 
attain  to  exactly  the  same  fortunes,  and  even  die  at  exactly  the 
same  moment.  As  in  England  alone  there  are  many  children 
bom  in  the  course  of  every  four  minutes,  the  absurdity  is  evident. 
As  to  questions  regarding  particular  events,  the  fact  can  be  proved 
in  a  different  way.  The  moon,  for  instance,  is  a  powerful  factor 
in  astrological  problems.  Her  position  is,  however,  changed  with 
regard  to  our  meridian  every  four  minutes,  and,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  hours,  very  considerably  so.  It  might,  then,  make  a  vei3' 
great  diflference  in  the  "  figure  *'  whether  the  querent  went  to  the 
astrologer  in  the  morning  or  the  evening.  In  the  one  case,  he 
might  have  the  moon  in  "joy,*' in  "dignities,"  and  in  every  other 
astrological  excellence ;  while  in  the  other  she  would  be  in  the 
most  unfavourable  situation  and  the  most  complete  opposition. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  give  a  word  of  warning  against  those  so- 
called  professors  of  astrology  who  are  to  be  found  in  most  large 
towns.  Their  ignorance  is  only  equalled  by  their  impudence, 
and  both  are  immense.  We  have,  at  the  present  moment,  before 
us  a  figure  supplied  by  one  of  these  gentry.  The  signs  of  the 
zodiac  with  their  degrees,  and  which,  as  we  have  said,  change 
every  four  minutes,  are  simply  printed  on  the  cusps  of  the  houses. 
By  the  simple  method  of  placing  Jupiter  in  the  house  of  the 
ascendant,  and  Venus  in  that  of  marriage,  the  ••astrologer"  can, 
of  course,  with  a  good  conscience,  prophesy  to  his  querent  a  long 
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and  prosperous  life  and  a  happj  marriage.  The  other  planets  do 
-not  appear ;  it  is  to  be  supposed  the j  are  not  on  duty  that  day ; 
but  as  the  price  of  this  valuable  document  was  only  two  shillinc^s, 
it  is  to  be  presumed  that  two  planets  were  considered  enough  for 
that  money. 

It  is  no  -wonder  that,  under  these  circumstances,  and  under 
such  professors,  the  art  of  astrology  should  have  sunk  into  con- 
tempt. It  will  soon  be  lost* altogether,  after  having  played  a 
great  part  in  the  hopes  and  fears  of  mankind  from  prehistoric 
times  almost  to  our  own  day. 


MOEITUEA. 


A  SONG  of  the  setting  sun ! 

The  sky  in  the  west  is  red, 
And  the  day  is  all  but  done ; 

While  yonder  up  over  head 
(  Ah,  too  soon ! ) 
There  rises — so  cold — the  cynic  moon. 

A  song  of  a  Winter  day ! 

The  wind  of  the  north  doth  blow. 
From  a  sky  that's  chill  and  grey. 

On  fields,  where  no  crops  now  grow — 
Fields  long  shorn 
Of  bearded  barley  and  golden  corn. 

A  song  of  an  old,  old  man ! 

His  hairs  are  white  and  his  gaze 
Long  bleared  in  his  visage  wan. 

With  its  weight  of  yesterdays ; 
Joylessly, 
He  stands  and  mumbles  and  looks  at  me. 

A  song  of  a  faded  flower ! 

'Twas  plucked  in  the  tender  bud, 
And  fair  and  fresh  for  an  hour, 

In  a  lady's  hair  it  stood ; 
Now — Ah  now. 
Faded  it  lies  in  the  dust  and  low. 


ERNEST  C.  DOTTSON. 


ELIZABETH'S    FOETUNE. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

LA  JOIE  FAIT  PEUR. 

rPHE  slight  rustling  -of-  the  curtain  over  the  doorway,  stirred  by 
^  the  draught,  made  me  start  violently,  and  recalled  me  to  my 
senses.  I  listened,  fancying  I  had  heard  footsteps  outside ;  in  my 
foolish  agitation  just  now  I  had  forgotten  there  was  no  door 
behind  the  hangings.  My  cheek  burned  with  vexation  at  the 
thought  I  might  have  been  overheard. 

Again  the  curtain  shook — there  were  stealthy  movements,  like 
Lai  Key's,  in  the  lobby. 

"  Who  is  there  ?  '*  I  asked,  aloud.  No  answer.  I  rose  to  go 
and  see,  when  the  Indian,  abruptly,  presented  himself  on  my  side 
of  the  hangings. 

I  felt  annoyed — convinced  now  that  he  had  been  listening 
behind  in  the  lobby.  For  how  long  ?  But  I  must  reserve  my 
lecture  till  I  felt  fitter  to  deliver  it. 

"  Where  are  the  children  ?  "  I  asked  listlessly.  I  had  not  seen 
them  leave  the  lawn,  but  they  were  gone  now.  **  Are  they  at  the 
lodge  ?  " 

Lial  Eoy,  usually  pretty  voluble,  stood  planted  there  as  if  he 
were  both  deaf  and  mute.  I  repeated  my  question,  whereupon  he 
hurriedly  and  flurriedly  replied : 

"  I  no  sure,  but  go  see,  come  again  and  say."  But  still  he 
loitered,  with  his  hand  on  the  curtain,  and  a  guilty  air  that  plainly 
bespoke  the  conscience-stricken  eavesdropper. 

"  Send  Master  Jack  to  me,*'  said  I,  and  he  went.  I  thought 
him  gone  a  long  time,  but  was  feeling  too  tired  and  spiritless  to 
move.  At  length  he  reappeared  with  Jack.  The  child,  too,  from 
the  first  moment  seemed  taken  with  a  fit  of  taciturnity  and  em- 
barrassment, stood  there  awkwardly,  finger  in  mouth,  and  made 
no  answer  when  I  spoke  to  him.  I  rubbed  my  eyes.  I  never 
saw  such  a  pair,  looking  as  if  they  had  just  been  dropped  from  the 
clouds  together. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you  both  ?  "  said  I,  puzzled.  **  Some- 
thing has  happened — what  is  it  ?  "  Some  unlucky  breakage,  or 
flagrant  transgression  of  household  rule.  But  I  was  no  she- 
dragon  that  the  catastrophe  should  thus  appal  servant  and  child. 
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"No,  no,  nothing  happen,  no,  not  at  all,"  Lai  Roy  eagerly 
affirmed,  and  Jack's  grave  look  of  rebuke  he  turned  to  cast  at 
him  was  as  good  as  the  lie  direct.  Clearly  some  mischief  done, 
which  Indian  cowardice  would  like  to  conceal.  ''It's  not  like 
Jack  to  be  a&aid  to  tell  me  about  it,"  I  said  to  the  child,  whd ' 
was  beginning  to  speak,  when  an  imploring — 

•*  Master— little  master ! "  from  Lai  Roy,  made  him  break  oflF, 
saying  hastily,  in  eager  self-defence,  **  They  told  me  not  to  tell. 
They  made  me  promise." 

Lai  Roy's  agonized  face  at  this  naive  semi-confession  frightened 
me  outright,  and  imagination  ran  wild  in  conjecture.  "  What  is 
this  mystery  ?  "  I  exclaimed.  "  Monty — where's  Monty  ?  "  His 
baby  laugh  coming  at  that  moment  from  somewhere  out  of  doors 
disposed  of  that  scare  before  Lai  Roy  could  answer  swiftly : 

*'  Monty  at  lodge;  he  all  right — ^play  with  him  dog.  I  fetch 
him  here  t^  you — and  you  see  it  no  lie." 

Jack  faced  about,  chafing  evidently  at  continued  equivocation. 

'^  Look  here,  Lai,  I  shall  tell,  if  mamma  says  I  must." 

"  Oh,  little  master — hush — you  not  know  what  you  do,"  he 
said  wamingly,  beseechingly  clasping  his  hands,  with  a  helpless- 
gesture  of  despair.     I  saw  Jack's  brow  contract  in  painful,  un- 
childlike  perplexity — some  puzzle  too  grave  for  the  little  mind 
was  perturbing  it. 

"  I  can't — they  said  it  would  kill  you — because  it  would  make 
you  so  glad,"  he  brought  out  timidly. 

"It— what?" 

They  looked  at  each  other,  tongue-tied.  The  unnatural 
embarrassment  was  becoming  terrible.  I  got  up,  and  was 
going  towards  the  portiirej  when  Lai  Roy,  perceiving  my 
intention,  quick  as  thought  placed  himself  in  front  of  the 
cfurtain,  literally  barring  the  way.  His  rapid  instinctive  move- 
ment, and  something  in  his  expression  now,  so  strangely,  unspeak- 
ably suggestive,  stupefied  me  for  a  moment. 

A  mad  thought,  a  maddening  fancy  sprang  up,  only  to  be 
killed  on  the  spot  by  the  paralyzing  certainty  of  disappointment 
— between  them  I  was  racked  and  shaken,  clearly  conscious  only 
of  a  desperate  desire  to  make  an  end  of  all  this.  Suddenly 
turning  to  Jack,  I  said,  forcing  a  coaxing,  playful  tone,  so  as 
not  to  frighten  the  boy : 

"My  Jack — don't  be  afraid,  little  man;  speak  up.  Tell  me 
what  it  is." 

"  Some  one  come  in  at  the  gate,"  he  responded  unhesitatingly. 

"  Not — ^Mr.  Gifford — surely  not  ?  "  said  I,  more  and  more  bewil- 
dered.   "  He  went  away  long  ago." 

*  *'  No,  not  him,"  said  Jack,   speaking  in   his   natural,   slow, 
deliberate  way.     "  This  man  lifted  me  up,  and  etanded  me  on  his  * 
shoulder.    And  I  let  him,  for  he " 

•  Lai  Roy  struck  in  promptly  and  fluently :       .  . 
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**  For  he  bring  some  news — ^good  news  it  is,  but  oh !  we  afinaid 
to  tell  you !  " 

"  Who  brought  it  ?— it  is  Mr.  Sherwood  Romney."  The  idea 
flashed  on  me  as  I  spoke,  and  I  thought  his  look  confirmed  it. 
**  You  have  left  him  standing  out  there  ?    Let  me  pass  directly." 

Lai  Roy's  face  was  piteous  in  its  abject  terror. 

^^  Oh !  little  master,  what  you  do  ?  what  me  done  ?  "  he  moaned. 

Then,  all  at  once  abandoning  his  efforts  to  stop  me,  he  hid  his 
face  in  his  hands. 

I  had  stopped  of  myself;  my  limbs  had  grown  rigid  at  the  sight 
I  had  caught  of  a  hand  that  had  flashed  out  from  behind  the 
curtain — browned  as  the  Indian's  own,  but  the  shape — thin,  ner- 
vous and  muscular.  Ob,  no  I  They  had  been  working  on  my 
senses  and  fancy,  set  my  brain  playing  cheating  tricks  with  me. 

As  you  see  a  scene  shown  for  one  moment  by  lightning,  I  saw 
Lai  Boy's  crouching  attitude  of  fear,  his  faint  gesture  of  protest ; 
but  he  was  thrust  aside,  and  seemed  to  shrink  together.  Another 
stood  there  in  his  place,  and  Jack,  scared  and  perplexed,  ran  up 
to  the  stranger,  took  hold  of  his  hand,  and  looked  up  to  him  as  if 
asking  for  help. 

It  was  a  living  face  I  looked  upon — the  face  of  my  husband — 
bronzed,  thinned,  changed,  as  I  saw  after ;  yet  at  that  moment  I 
saw  it  unaltered.  And  the  gap  that  here  follows  in  my  recollec- 
tions has  remained  one  for  me. 

I  am  told  that  we  stood  for  some  instants,  speechless,  motion- 
less ;  he  with  anxiety,  I  with  bewilderment.  Then  I  made  a  step 
forward,  with  a  stifled  cry,  "  I  knew — I  knew  it ! "  Yes,  it  was 
James,  alive,  who  caught  me,  senseless,  in  his  arms. 

When  I  came  to  myself  I  was  lying  on  the  8o&.  Lai  Roy  was 
gone.  Jack  gone,  and  I  was  not  alone.  James'  arm  was  support- 
ing my  head,  his  hand  held  mine,  which  it  had  never  left  since  I 
fainted.  As  I  opened  my  eyes,  it  was  as  if  the  sound  of  his  voice 
had  wakened  me  from  some  long  unnatural  sleep. 

"  Lilla,  look  at  me — tell  me  I  have  not  killed  you,'*  it  said 
(Jistressedly. 

I  strove  to  answer — I  was  voiceless ;  to  lift  my  head — it  seemed 
leadenly  weighted.  Did  I  wonder  if  I  were  out  of  my  mind  or 
dreaming  ?  Not  for  one  moment.  Already  a  new  feeling  was 
breaking  in — a  feeling  as  if  rather  I  had  dreamt  the  last  year 
— ^as  each  moment  I  became  more  alive  to  it  that  the  present 
was  no  dream,  no  crazy  hallucination. 

It  was  the  look  of  awful  anxiety  on  the  countenance  turned  to 
mine,  a  cross-impression  of  incongruity  at  the  sight  at  this 
moment  of  anything  so  utterly  miserable  as  his  face  that  called 
me  back  to  the  sense  of  common  things.     I  said  aloud : 

^^  Speak  to  me,  James,  and  tell  me  what  it  means." 

^  Wait,"  he  said,  still  tormented  with  uneasiness,  hoarse  and 
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tremblmg  from  the  fright  I  had  given  him.  "  1*11  tell  you  every- 
thing when  you  are  better,  by-and-by." 

"No,  now;  tell  me  now,**  I  insisted  restlessly.  "I  want  to 
understand,  1  want  to  hear.**  I  was  not  myself  yet,  as  he  saw, 
but  he  answered,  just  to  content  me : 

"  The  Hindu  servants  lied,  brought  home  a  false  tale ;  but  the 
false  news  they  told  of  our  deaths  they  believed,  since  they 
thought  it  impossible  we  should  have  escaped  with  life." 

He  stopped.  I  was  listening  quite  uninteliigently,  puzzling  to 
account  for  his  lugubrious  face. 

"  Did  I  faint  ?"  I  asked  incredulously,  for  I  had  never  fainted 
in  my  life. 

"  Dead  ofiF."  His  brows  knit  tragically.  "  My  Lilla,  I  would 
have  shot  myself  sooner  than  break  in  upon  you  so.  It  came  to 
that ;  I  hardly  know  how.  I  was  beside  myself,  I  think,  for  it 
might  have  killed  you." 

*^  I  should  take  a  good  deal  of  killing,"  said  I,  looking  steadily 
into  his  fece,  and  trying  to  drill  my  straggling  thoughts.  "  But 
why  don't  you  tell  me  something  ?  What  made  those  men  bring  a 
false  tale?" 

"Because  the  truth  proved  them  guilty  of  cowardly  deser- 
tion," he  said-  "They  spared  themselves  the  full  confession, 
lest  they  should  get  into  trouble;  and  they  thought  we  must  have 
perished  in  the  snow  with  the  rest.  Short  of  a  miracle,  our  escape 
seemed  impossible." 

"  You  escaped,  you  and  Dr.  Bernhardt  ?  "  I  asked,  still  too  brain- 
sick to  take  in  more  than  one  thing  at  a  time,  or  to  string  two 
ideas  together. 

His  face,  I  began  to  see,  was  graver  and  more  lined  than  it 
used  to  be.  It  grew  still  graver,  and  more  lines  came,  as  he 
answered : 

**  Dr.  Bernhardt  died,  but  not  then — it  was  at  Karshi,  in  Bok- 
hara, three  months  ago,  of  fever.  But  he  was  broken  down  when 
he  took  it.  The  rough  work  of  the  months  before  had  done  that 
for  him — for  us  both." 

A  ghastly  fear  took  hold  of  me.  I  felt  suddenly  strong.  I  sat 
up  and  searched  his  countenance,  dreading  the  very  worst — that 
James  had  come  back  to  me,  but  as  travellers  do  come  home 
sometimes — death-stricken  by  the  hardships  they  have  under- 
gone. He,  not  I,  was  the  one  to  be  anxious  about.  He  was 
frightfully  thin  and  wan  and  hollow-eyed,  and  my  scared  look 
spoke  for  itself. 

"  Aye,  I  had  the  fever,  too,"  he  said,  as  if  to  reassure  me.  "  I 
pulled  through  that,  and  worse  since.  But  I*m  not  dead  yet 
though,  by  any  means." 

My  fears  were  not  quieted,  but  dizziness  forced  me  to  lie  down 
again.     I  could  only  look  and  look. 

"  Oh,  I'm  no  beauty,  I  know,"  he  said  grimly ;  and  his  morose 
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expression  set  me  laughing  nervously.  ^^  Burnt  to  a  skeleton, 
scorched  brown  till  I  passed  for  a  native  out  there.  Yet 
knew  me,  Lilla ! " 

"  Have  you  thought  of  me  this  long  time,  James  ?  '*  I  said. 

"  It  was  the  thought  kept  me  alive,"  he  said,  with  a  strj 
gloom.  "  Aye,  it  was  needed.  It  came  to  that  two  months 
in  Karshi — when  I  was  ill,  Bernhardt  dead,  death  in  one  shaj 
another  ahead  of  me  everywhere ;  it  seemed  as  if  it  must  have 
soon,  somehow.  I  thought  if  I  could  only  hold  on,  live  to  c 
home,  see  you,  have  you  kiss  me  once,  it  should  have  me  the: 

"  Dear  James,"  said  I,  drawing  his  head  down  nearer  to 
with  a  shudder  of  fear  lest  this  joy  should  somehow  slip  from 
"  there  is  life  in  us  both,  I  feel,  and  you  have  to  live  for  me  i 

and "  but  the  clearer  my  senses  grew,  the  more  acute 

mortal  anxiety  I  could  not  express,  nor  yet  conceal,  as  his  i 
words  showed. 

**  There's  nothing  whatever   the    matter  with   me,"  he 
positively,   "that   coming  home   won't  cure,    since  it's    ei 
that  way." 

His  tone  sounded  odd  and  constrained,  but  I  had  scarcely 
come  to  thoroughly  trusting  my  senses  again. 

"  Tell  me  everything — I  think  I  shall  understand  now,"  I  i 
with  a  desperate  eflFort  to  grasp  hold  of  the  practical  side  of  w 
ever  there  might  be  to  learn,  "  and  don't  take  away  your  i 
James;  don't  loose  your  hand.  Ten  months,  and  not  abl 
send  home  a  word  !     How  could  that  have  been  ?  " 

"  Because  the  part  of  the  country  we  were  detained  in,' 
said,  "  is  cut  ofif  for  the  six  months'  winter  from  all  commui 
tion  with  other  places.  The  early  snow  had  blocked  the  pa 
We  were  imprisoned — in  a  trap— -do  you  understand  ?  " 

"  Perfectly.     Oh,  go  on  !  "  I  entreated,  listening  eagerly. 

"  When  we  lost  our  way  and  our  guides  at  once,"  he  said,  *' 
lives  were  saved  by  a  mere  chance,  of  which  I'll  tell  you. 
mountain  village  we  afterwards  made  our  way  to,  ofiered  a  1 
porary  shelter  during  the  hard  weather." 

"  Were  you  in  danger  there  ?"  I  asked,  striving  to  follow 
narrative.     "  Were  the  people  friendly  ?  " 

"  Our  only  danger  at  that  time,"  he  said,  "  was  of  starvation, 
it  was  pressing."  As  if  taken  with  a  sudden  fear  of  my  fain 
again,  he  broke  off  with  a  laugh,  saying,  "  There — it's  a  w 
history.     You  shall  hear  it  all,  but  not  now." 

"  When  did  you  get  to  England  ?    Tell  me  that,  at  all  evei 

"  An  hour  or  two  ago,  after  travelling  through,  day  and  ni 
from  Odessa." 

I  breathed  more  freely.  After  all,  it  was  no  wonder  he  lo< 
more  dead  than  alive. 

"  To  find  you  out  first  of  all,  before  reporting  myself  in  o 
quarters,  see  to  it  that  the  news  should  be  broken  to  you  gr 
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ally,  on  landing  I  telegraphed  an  inquiry  for  your  address  to 
the  old  place  at  Grandchester.  The  answer  met  me  in  London, 
mentioned  10,  Leveson  Street,  but  uncertainly.  I  sent  there, 
heard  all  was  well,  and  where  you  were  living,  but  that  you  had 
just  left  town  for  a  few  days.  Oflf  I  came  here  myself  for  the 
address,  thinking  on  the  way,  like  a  madman,  that  the  luck  had 
turned — feeling  that,  with  you  well  and  the  children,  I  was  out  of 
harm's  reach.  It  seemed  worth  dying  twice  over  for  the  sake  of 
coming  back."  His  countenance  and  tone  had  become  hard  and 
self-defiant — startlingly  so,  as  he  went  on :  "  But  let  a  man  drop 
out  of  the  world  for  a  twelvemonth,  spend  it  as  IVe  spent  the 
last,  and  if  he  comes  back,  he'll  come  back  a  fpol  or  a  madman, 
like  me." 

His  talk  sounded  crazed  indeed.  "  What  can  you  mean  ?  "  I 
asked.  He  would  not  answer.  I  had  to  wring  the  rest  out  of 
hini  by  persistent  entreaty.  Finding  nothing  else  would  tran- 
quillize me,  he  spoke  at  last : 

'*  So  long  as  I  saw  but  a  bare  chance  of  getting  home  alive — 
and  up  till  a  few  weeks  ago  that  was  for  me  the  one  chance  in  a 
thousand — other  fears  were  kept  forced  out  of  sight." 

«  Fear  of  what  ?  "  I  asked. 

**  That  you,  Lilla,  should  have  soon  ceased  to  grieve  for  me — 
that  my  loss  should  have  made  so  little  mark  in  your  life  as 

that "     He  broke  oflF,  saying,   "The  likelihood  of  a  man's 

memory  not  surviving  his  disappearance  many  months  is  a  fact 
no  man  is  in  a  hurry  to  meet  half-way  when  it  touches  himself. 
Coming  home,  I  &ced  it." 

"It?  what?"  I  could  only  echo  senselessly.  He  resumed, 
with  a  rigid  resolution  that  penetrated  me  painfully : 

"  The  truth — ^that  you,  Lilla,  were  free  to  accept  another  man's 
love,  and  might  have  a  mind  to  do  so.  Giflford,  too — the  black- 
guard !  He  was  with  you  when  I  came.  Lai  Eoy — the  fellow 
was  half-dead  with  fright  at  the  sight  of  me— dropped  a  word  or 
two— -enough." 

"  Was  Francis  GiflFord  here  this  afternoon  ?  "  I  asked,  putting 
my  hand  to  my  wandering  head.  I  had  been  stunned.  The 
blanks  left  by  the  shock  in  my  memory  filled  slowly.  "  Yes,  I 
remember  something  now,"  I  sighed,  dazed  and  stupid. 

^<  It's  the  sort  of  thing  makes  an  old  man  of  you  all  at  once," 
he  said. 

*'  You  didn't  trust  me,"  I  sighed,  with  reproach.  His  brow 
contracted,  and  he  spoke  on,  unmoved  to  all  appearance — still 
sombre : 

**  I'd  been  used  to  look  ugly  things  in  the  face — so  you  can 

'  harden  to  the  thought  of  the  worst  happening  that  can  happen 

to  you.     One  more — the  last. — to  discover  that  for  you,  perhaps, 

'Fd  better  have  died  when  it  wag  reported.    It's  an  old  saw — 

ghosts  shouldn't  come  back  from  the  dead;  t^hey'd  mostly  find 
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their  places  filled — better  filled,  very  like ;  the  thought  of  them- 
selves shunted,  done  away  with." 

*^  James ! "  I  scarcely  knew  him,  he  had  turned  so  bitter  and 
fierce.  Nor  was  this  mood  of  savage  melancholy  to  be  softened 
all  at  once.  He  seemed  hardly  conscious  of  my  hand's  caress,  as 
it  touched  his  hair  as  it  was  used  to  play  with  Jack's.  Abstractedly 
he  went  on : 

•*I  tell  you,  it  staggered  me  the  first  moment,  but  I  saw 
Ltraight  the  next.   My  mind  was  made  up  on  the  spot.  I  said " 

"  Now  what  ?  "  I  made  him  tell  me.  He  was  slow  to  proceed ; 
forced  to  recall  it,  he  spoke  with  a  dead  calm,  his  eye  turned 
persistently  away  from  me,  bent  on  some  vacant,  distant  point. 

"  I  said,  *  If  she — Lilla — has  forgotten  me,  if  that  rare  affection 
which  made  our  two  lives  one,  was  such  a  trick  that  it's  come  to 
this,  that  she'd  rather  I  were  dead  than  alive  at  this  moment,' 
well,  I  said,  Lilla,  I  said,  '  I'll  be  damned  if  she  ever  shall  know 
James  Eomney  is  living.  That's  not  what  I've  come  home  for— 
to  cross  her  path  and  stand  between  her  and  the  man  with  whom 
she's  already  longing  to  forget  the  old  life.  Let  her.  Love's  a 
poor  thing,  and  constancy's  a  sham.  Only  I'll  not  see  her  again, 
once  I  know  it.  No  one  can  prove  my  return ;  it's  too  improb- 
able to  be  taken  on  report.  Only  Lai  Roy  knows,  and  his  mouth 
I'll  shut ;  lies  come  there  more  easily  than  truth,  and  if  ever  he 
speaks  they'll  think  he's  raving.  As  for  me,  I  shall  start  for 
America,  take  another  name,  be  another  man,  from  the  moment  I 
know — ^and  know  I  will.'  There  was  the  proof,  daring  me  to 
seize  it  and  make  good  my  words. 

**  Through  the  open  doors  I  could  hear  your  voices  as  soon  as  I 
crossed  the  threshold ;  I  came  a  step  nearer  and  listened  to  your 
words,  Lilla,  as  you  answered  him.  If  you  had  spoken  differently, 
I  should  have  turned  back — gone  out  of  the  world  again,  for 
all  you  and  my  old  friends  should  ever  know." 

"  James — ^you  wouldn't  ?  " 

"  Upon  my  word  of  honour,"  he  said  fixedly,  "  I  would." 

"  Tell  me,  what  did  I  say  ? "  I  asked  presently,  in  stupid 
wonderment,  "  for  upon  my  word  I  think  I  have  forgotten." 

"I  don't  remember  any  longer,"  he  said;  "aU  I  can  tell 
you  is  that  I — who  just  before  had  been  cursing  myself  for  a 
trusting  fool — stood  there  confounding  myself  for  a  doubting  idiot, 
I  forgot  plans  and  precautions,  just  kept  my  senses  together 
enough  to  get  out  into  the  garden,  where  I  stumbled  on  the 
children,  lost  my  head  entirely,  let  out  something  to  the  boy, 
stood  aside  with  him  under  the  trees,  saw  Gifford  come  out  and 
go,  and  wished  I  could  send  a  shot  after  him." 

"  Hush,"  said  I,  laughing  softly ;  "  you've  come  back  no  better 
than  a  savage.  You  and  he  may  shake  hands.  Wait  till  yon 
hear  my  story,  then  judge  if  you've  call  for  ferocity.  Till  then, 
give  him  fair  play." 
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"  Don't  expect  it/*  he  said,  unappeased,  "  fipom  me  to  him — ^my 
Lilla's  lover!** 

"Love  me? — ^he  never  did,"  said  I  simply  and  in  earnest. 
**  Don't  throw  words  abont,  James ;  I  know  better ;  no  one  has 
ever  loved  me  bnt  you." 

It  was  a  passionate  lover  who  strained  me  in  his  arms,  drowned 
my  last  words  in  his  embrace,  whose  kisses  I  felt  on  my  eyes,  my 
hjur,  my  cheeks,  my  lips,  and  whose  heart  beat  against  mine  with 
a  deep  and  painful  emotion  that  kept  him  speechless,  whilst  I  lay 
breathless,  stifled,  tired,  wits  astray,  inconceivably  happy. 

"  Let  me  get  up,**  I  said  at  last  resolutely.  The  world  was 
becoming  a  little  more  real  again ;  I  was  beginning  to  be  aware 
of  the  existence  in  it  of  something  that  was  not  the  ikce  by  my 
Bide.  After  so  much  trouble  endured,  who  would  not  shrink  super- 
stitiously  from  giving  way  to  all-absorbing  gladness  ?  Half  afraid 
of  too  bright  a  sun,  you  look  out  for  its  spots.  We  had  not  far  to 
look  for  clouds  in  our  sky  if  we  wanted  to  discover  them. 

James  assured  me  his  reappearance  would  cause  very  moderate 
satisfaction  in  those  quarters  where  no  sentimental  reasons  existed 
to  make  it  welcome.  The  fact  of  his  long  and  erratic  wanderings, 
though  forced  upon  him  by  circumstances,  was  unlikely  to  be 
viewed  with  anything  but  disfavour.  Well,  the  business  of  pre- 
senting himself  and  his  explanations  must  be  faced,  and  the  first 
steps  Uiken  on  the  spot.  And  there  followed  a  week  of  inter- 
views, explanatory  statements  and  consultations  extraordinary, 
that  so  occupied  him  that  we  scarcely  saw  each  other  from  morn- 
ing till  night. 


CONCLUSION. 

It  is  not  James'  story  that  I  am  writing,  but  my  own.  To  him 
belongs  his  tale  of  travel,  which  once  upon  a  time  would  have  been 
considered  strange,  thrilling,  and  adventurous,  as  his  wife  and 
&mi]y  do  consider  it  to  this  day.  But  the  world  is  growing  yearly 
harder  to  astonish.  The  romance  of  modem  travel,  Arctic  ex- 
peditions, yachting  voyages  round  the  world,  deep  sea  researches, 
plunges  into  dark  continents,  and  sojourns  among  savage  islanders, 
take  the  shine  out  of  all  but  the  most  brilliant  exploits  in  that 
line,  and  the  more  easily  where  nothing  is  at  stake  but  a  single 
and  an  obscure  life. 

Still,  the  unlooked-for  return  of  a  survivor  of  Dr.  Bemhardt's 
party,  and  his  narrative  of  experiences  in  all  but  unknown 
countries,  did  serve  London  for  a  nine  days'  wonder.  So  long  the 
papers  were  full  of  Lieutenant  Romney's  escape  and  the  true 
account  of  the  original  disaster — the  disagreement  with  the  local 
guides,  their  desertion,  with  some  of  the  servants,  to  proceed  by 
another  pass,  causing  confusion  and  delay  to  the  rest  of  the  party, 
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subsequently  overtaken  by  the  terrible  snowstorm,  in  wh 
several  perished ;  Dr.  Bernhardt  and  his  English  comrade^struggli 
on,  were  saved  by  finding  shelter  in  the  ruins  of  a  mountain  villa 
deserted  on  account  of  avalanches;  whence  they  afterwa 
succeeded  in  making  their  way  down  to  an  inhabited  spot ;  th 
long,  enforced  sojourn  among  primitive  peoples  in  a  snow-box3 
region,  scarcely  accessible  except  at  midsummer;  then  how, 
spring  advanced,  they  successfully  passed  the  northern  range  a 
joined  one  of  the  smaller  Turkestan  caravan  routes.  It  was  h 
that  Dr.  Bemhardt's  illness  and  death  left  Lieutenant  Romnej? 
proceed  on  his  desert  journey  alone,  amid  increased  risks,  wh 
by  dint  of  luck,  courage,  cunning,  and  the  useful  credentials  ] 
him  by  his  late  fellow-traveller,  he  had  surmounted,  gained  f 
passed  the  Bussian  frontier,  and  reached  England,  to  find  no 
doubt  there  existing  as  to  the  fact  of  his  death,  as  reported  nea 
a  year  ago. 

But  the  world  knows  nothing  of  its  greatest  travellers — soi 
times.  Many  a  lady-tourist  who  has  zigzagged  in  the  Dolomil 
or  gone  a  little  way  up  the  Nile,  has  made  more  of  hardships  t 
perils  endured,  of  difficulties  surmounted,  than  James  will  e 
try  to  make  of  his,  in  speech  or  in  print.  He  drew  up  and  rea 
paper  on  the  subject  before  the  Topographical  Society,  wh 
created  no  great  impression  outside  it  at  the  time,  but  has,  t1 
tell  me,  proved  invaluable  to  other  less  accurate  and  observ 
travellers,  some  of  whom  have  poached  largely  upon  his  explor 
experiences  in  recoimting  their  own,  during  the  years  that  hi 
elapsed  since  his  return. 

It  was  I  who,  the  first  evening,  wrote  the  letter  to  Mr.  Sherw< 
Eomney,  to  break  the  stupendous  piece  of  good  news  to  i 
family  at  the  Mote.  Constraint,  distance  between  us  ^ 
summarily  broken  through.  James  has  since  discovered  that 
is  on  better  terms  with  his  people  than  he  ever  was  in  his  1 
and  says  he  supposes  it  is  my  doing.  I  don't  know  that ;  but 
is  certain  that  he  and  his  father  do  not  quarrel  now. 

Other  changes  have  followed.  James  has  left  the  army.  1 
state  of  his  health,  which  had  been  temporarily  shaken  by  illn 
and  exposure,  pointed  to  it,  and  the  state  of  our  purse  necessita 
it,  if  he  saw  his  way  to  more  remunerative  employment. 

The  experiment  I  was  about  to  try  by  myself,  we  have  beg 
together  on  rather  more  ambitious  lines,  and  its  success  1 
exceeded  our  anticipations,  though  not,  though  I  say  it,  our  desc 
—for  we  have  both  worked  hard  to  bring  it  about. 

The  dairy  farm  he  and  I  started  some  years  ago  on  a  sm 
flcale,  in  concert  with  a  partner,  has  prospered  and  grown  into 
important  undertaking,  which  has  passed  entirely  into  our  han 
It  is  unlikely  to  make  our  fortune — we  never  dream  of  that — ^1 
our  present  independence  and  Jack  and  Monty's  future 
secured. 
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When  the  news  of  James'  marvelloas  escape  first  became 
public,  no  heartier  congratulations  reached  me  than  those  of  Liord 
Hazlemere.  He  takes  great  interest  in  our  present  enterprise, 
and  Gerty  pays  us  a  yearly  visit.  He  has  not  married  again,  but 
I  &ncy  that  one  of  these  days  we  shall  hear  of  it.  That  he  has 
not  done  so  already  is  a  source  of  £rank  surprise  to  society. 

Charlotte  Hope  still  pursues  her  brilliant,  eccentric  public 
career — now  in  the  Old  World,  now  in  the  New.  But  Tiger 
became  one  of  our  family,  among  whom  he  was  left  to  finish  his 
days  in  peace.  Lai  Roy  has  passed  into  the  service  of  Colonel 
Ferrers,  with  whom,  in  the  end,  he  returned  to  India  as  a  person 
of  consequence  in  the  establishment. 

Francis  GiflTord  was  one  of  the  first  to  write  to  us — the  startling 
intelligence  met  him  in  the  English  papers  at  Florence — such  a 
perfect  letter  as  left  James  himself  without  a  word  to  say  or  a 
thought  to  think  to  the  disparagement  of  the  writer,  a  real 
conjuror  with  words  when  he  chose.  And  through  it  all  transpired 
an  undercurrent  of  feeling  that  made  us  quite  sorry  for  him  at 
the  time.  Then  soon  after  I  learnt,  through  Liouisa  Graves,  that 
firom  the  attentions  he  paid,  and  the  admiration  he  expressed  for 
one  of  the  sister  beauties,  Eosa  Grandison,  society  in  Florence 
imagined  he  had  succumbed  to  her  &scinations.  And  in  effect 
the  news  of  his  engagement  to  Miss  Grandison  followed  pretty 
speedily.  Only  it  was  Angela,  the  other  sister,  he  was  engaged 
to.  They  have  been  happily  married  for  some  years,  and  become 
prominent  figures  of  society  in  London,  where  they  dwell.  It  is 
difiScult  for  me  to  suppose  they  are  just  a9  happy  as  we  are,  but 
then  Beattie  Graves  will  have  it  that  we  are  no  rule  for  other 
couples.  That  is  for  other  couples  to  determine.  My  fortunes, 
for  good  and  ill,  have  now  been  told. 


THE  END. 
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ETHICS  OF  EATING  AND  DEINKING. 


WHO  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree?  is  a  query  ^ 
must  for  ever  especially  perplex  all  who  from  natural 
cacy  of  constitution,  or  the  advance  of  years  with  their  ac 
panying  infirmities,  have  to  pay  considerable  attention  to  an< 
popularized  query,  "  What  to  eat,  drink  and  avoid."  The 
cutties  of  arriving  at  satisfactory  answers  to  these  question 
further  greatly  increased  by  the  recollection  of  yet  one 
puzzling  fact,  which  has  passed  into  that  vulgar  formula  ¥ 
declares  that, ''  What  is  one  man's  meat  is  another  man's  poi 
With  a  view  to  assisting  in  the  solution  of  these  mighty  probl 
a  veritable  library  has  been  written  dealing  with  the  subje 
more  or  less  comprehensive  and  rational  ways.  Medical  mi 
the  highest  eminence,  no  less  than  the  most  unscrupulous  qu 
have  put  forward  treatise  after  treatise  with  the  purpose  of  s 
ing  the  dyspeptic  what  principles  ought  to  guide  them  in 
selection  of  their  daily  food,  and  not  dyspeptics  alone,  for  a 
bulk  of  advice  is  offered  to  the  robust,  as  to  the  best,  or  pei 
the  only  legitimate  means  of  maintaining  good  health.  Opir 
it  is  needless  to  say,  on  these  vital  points  vary  in  every  sha 
degree,  and  in  their  extremes  are  as  far  apart  as  the  poles, 
disagreement  of  doctors  on  these  points  may  frequently  arise 
personal  likes  or  dislikes  of  their  own,  for  we  are  all  proi 
recommend  what  we  prefer  and  what  agrees  with  us,  and  me 
men  I  have  found  not  entirely  exempt  from  this  weakness,  < 
least  what  they  have  found  to  agree  with  some  patients 
may  be  inclined  to  consider  should  agree  with  all.  That 
are  honestly  desirous  of  doing  their  best  for  their  patients  n< 
can  doubt,  and  often  they  have  to  feel  their  way  as  to  the 
which  really  suits  them  best,  casting  preconceived  laws  tc 
winds.  It  will  be  urged  by  some  that  light  and  delic; 
cooked,  toothsome  dishes  are  far  more  readily  digested  than  ] 
roast  and  boiled.  Others  will  set  a  ban  upon  all  seductive  t( 
tations  to  the  appetite.  They  will  declare  in  favour  of  not 
that  is  nice,  and  tell  us  that  everybody  would  be  better  if 
adopted  as  the  staple  of  their  nourishment,  stale  bread,  bu 
eggs  and  milk,  and  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  fish,  poi 
and  little  or  no  meat,  cooked  fruit  in  moderation,  with  veget 
plainly  boiled,  and  for  our  beverage  nothing  but  water.  Oat 
porridge,  again,  is  held  to  represent,  in  alternation  with  p 
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lentils,  maccaroni,  rice,  potatoes,  and  similar  farine  fare,  com- 
bined with  a  due  proportion  of  other  vegetables,  nearly  all  that  is 
really  wholesome  and  useful  for  human  food.  Nevertheless, 
Cobbett,  who  was  supi)osed  to  be  an  authority,  described  potatoes 
as  only  fit  for  pigs,  and  looked  upon  tea  as  poison.  In  this  latter 
respect  he  is  not  singular,  but  such  extremes  are  in  most  instances 
mere  ridiculous  figments  not  worth  considering.  Utterly  con- 
founding and  so  contradictory  are  the  different  views  taken  on 
this  hygienic  side  of  the  subject,  that  I  can  conceive  the  searcher 
after  the  right  course  giving  up  the  quest  in  sheer  despair  and 
finally  taking  to  eating  and  drinking  next  to  nothing,  or  anything 
and  everything.  In  the  main,  probably,  this  latter  course  will 
be  the  wisest  plan  in  moderation  to  adopt,  for  mixed  up  with 
what  is  sound  and  practical,  researches  in  the  literature  referring 
to  digestion,  appetite,  and  the  like,  will  reveal  such  an  inter- 
minable mass  of  ridiculous  verbiage,  that  mirth  or  contempt  will 
alone  be  provoked.  Particularly  will  this  be  the  case  if  we  go  far 
back  into  the  writings  of  the  sages  on  sanitary  affairs.  In  the 
sixteenth  century  a  certain  Johannes  Bruernius  wrote  a  huge  and 
learned  book  under  the  title  of  "Litologia  de  Esculentis  et 
Poculentis,"  whilst  long  before  his  day  the  antiquarian  would 
discover  profound  disquisitions  on  the  nature  and  quality  of 
animal  and  other  foods,  firom  the  pens  of  Spanish  and  Arabian 
physicians.  Many  an  accomplished  cook  at  the  present  moment 
would  find  more  than  one  available  recipe  for  toothsome  delicacies 
in  a  cookery  book  which  came  from  the  hands  of  that  "  Jack  of 
all  trades,"  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  who  invented  what  was  known 
as  the  "  Sympathetic  Powder." 

The  body  physician,  an  Alsatian  by  birth,  of  Francis  I.  laid  the 
base  of  the  edifice  out  of  which  has  risen  the  cookery  of  France ; 
and  a  notable  Dr.  Lister,  who  flourished  in  our  own  country  during 
Queen  Anne's  reign,  distinguished  himself  as  a  hygienic  pundit  in 
matters  culinary  by  translating  the  writings  set  down  to  that 
ancient  gourmand  Apicius  Cselius,  and  which  brought  him  under 
the  stinging  and  sarcastic  pen  of  his  contemporary,  Dr.  King. 
The  Queen  herself,  too,  is  well  known  to  have  had  the  reputation 
for  regarding  carefully  prepared  dishes  as  stepping-stones  to  health. 
Later  on,  "  The  Cook's  Oracle,"  by  Dr.  Kit<;hener,  and  "  Culina," 
by  Dr.  Hunter,  still  esteemed  for  their  valuable  hints  on  cookery 
in  its  relation  to  health,  prove  that  from  time  immemorial  fhe 
faculty  have  not  disdained  to  popularize  themselves  by  more  or 
less  well-founded  advice  on  diet.  As  I  have  said,  our  own  time 
teems  with  examples,  but  one  of  the  most  eccentric  and  latest 
seems  to  have  emanated  firom  a  Grerman  doctor,  by  name  Bock. 
Judging  by  what  I  have  read  about  it,  it  may  fairly  be  classed 
amongst  those  calculated  to  provoke  mirth.  "  The  moral  effects 
of  different  articles  of  food  and  drink,"  says  one  of  his  critics,  "  is 
dilated  on  in  a  most  edifying  fashion.     Here  is  a  specimen  :  *  The 
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nervousness  and  peevishness  of  our  own  times,  may  be  ascri 
a  great  measure  to  the  immoderate  use  of  tea  and  cof 
beverages,  the  digestive  organs  of  confirmed  tea  and 
drinkers  being  in  a  chronic  state  of  derangement,  which 
on  the  brain,  producing  fretful  and  lachrymose  moods,'  ai 
Bock  thinks  that  the  snappish  and  petulant  humour  < 
Chinese  is  due  to  their  extraordinary  appetite  for  this  be\ 
But  are  the  Celestials,"  asks  the  critic,  naturally,  "  such  \ 
snappish  and  petulant  people  ?  They  are  obviously  very  n 
and  quick-witted,  and  in  every  sense  of  the  term  *  wide-a 
yet  they  bear  with  exemplary  docility  and  submission  the  o 
sion  of  a  Government  which  rules  mainly  by  the  bamboo  ai 

headsman's  sword Fine  ladies  addicted  to  strong 

are  afflicted  with  a  characteristic  temper,  which  Dr.  Bock  qi 
as  '  a  mania  for  acting  the  persecuted  saint.'  Such  a  mani 
be  prevalent  in  Germany,  where  coffee  is  often  drunk  with 
meal — ^that  is  to  say,  four  times  a  day — but  it  is  happily  unl 
in  England,  where  in  society  caf^  noir  is  only  taken  once 
after  dinner." 

Very  much  of  this  sort  of  fanciful  gossip,  however,  is  to  be 
in  Burton's  "  Anatomy  of  Melancholy."  That  old  Oxforc 
was  full  of  quaint  ideas  respecting  the  ethics  of  diet,  with 
he  dallied  in  conjunction  with  medicine.  Dr.  Bock's  critic  < 
some  of  his  views  as  a  propoa  to  the  subject,  and  I  venture  c 
same  ground  to  reproduce  two  or  three  of  them  here.  I 
concurred  with  Galen  in  condemning  ^^  beef  as  a  strong  and 
meat,  *  breeding  gross,  melancholy  blood,'  but  *  good  for  such 
of  a  strong  constitution,  as  labouring  men.' "  Pork,  by  the 
token,  he  disapproves  of  "  for  those  who  live  at  ease,  or  are  i 
way  unsound  in  body  or  mind."  Goat's  flesh  and  red  deer  1: 
have  none  of,  the  latter  on  account  of  its  being  "  a  stron^ 
great-grained  meat  next  to  a  horse.  Bad  blood,"  he  declare 
begotten  of  all  venison,  which  is  melancholy ; "  and  he  sayi 
is  ^^  a  black  meat,  melancholy  and  hard  of  digestion,  and 
to  engender  fearful  dreams."  On  the  other  hand,  he  allow 
some  think  hare  to  be  "  a  merry  meat,**  which  makes  me 
Fish,  again,  does  not  seem  altogether  to  satisfy  the  whimsic 
fellow,  and  cheese  comes  under  the  catalogue  of  melancholy 
of  which  the  least  so  is  Banbury,  whilst  the  old  and  the  su 
they  are  the  worse  they  are — I  presume  all  of  them.  Vege 
are  generally  denounced,  especially  cabbage,  and  as  for 
beans,  peas  and  so  forth, "  they  are  naught,"  cries  Burton.  ** 
fill  the  brain  with  gross  fumes."  Of  fluids  for  the  stomas 
holds  milk  of  no  account  except  in  the  form  of  whey, 
wines,  he  thinks,  are  hurtful  to  men  of  sanguine  and  ch 
complexions,  but  to  such  as  are  cold  and  sluggish  *•  a  cup  ol 
is  good  physick."  Cider  and  perry  are  "  cold  and  windy  drinl 
for  that  cause  to  be  neglected."    Beer,  if  it  be  over-new  or 
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stale,  over-strong  or  not  so ;  if  it  smell  of  the  cask,  or  be  sharp 
or  soar,  ^^  is  most  unwholesome,''  and  the  black  beer  such  as  the 
Bohemians  drink  he  stigmatizes  as  ^'  a  monstrous  drink." 

Now,  in  drawing  the  attention  of  housewives  to  the  oddities, 
arguments  and  philosophizings  as  above,  I  do  not  suppose  that 
many  ladies  are  likely  to  be  guided  by  them  in  their  preparations 
for  the  daily  meals  of  their  households,  but  I  believe  they  may 
find  some  amusement  in  observing  how,  from  time  immemorial, 
what  may  be  called  the  ethics  of  eating  and  drinking  have 
occupied  the  attention  of  mankind.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek, 
for  it  is  in  its  relation  to  health  rather  than  as  a  mere  gratifier  of 
the  palate  that  food  demands  the  attention  and  consideration 
given  to  it  by  the  highest  intellects,  and  in  this  way  the  philosophy 
of  the  whole  subject  becomes  its  very  foundation.  Therefore,  as 
in  most  households  the  catering  is  left  mainly  to  the  ladies,  it  is 
highly  important  they  should  think  about  the  "why  and  the 
wherefore,"  and  be  able  in  some  sort  to  make  suggestions  and  give 
guidance  in  the  matter  of  diet.  I  fear  the  health  of  a  family  or 
members  of  it  does  occasionally  suflFer,  not  so  much  from  neglect 
as  from  want  of  thought,  as  to  the  various  effects  produced  by 
different  viands  upon  different  people,  to  say  nothing  of  delicate 
or  robust  digestions.  Likes  and  dislikes  are,  I  believe,  often  more 
worthy  of  consideration  in  this  respect  than  is  accorded  to  them. 
They  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  always  the  result  of  fancy,  but 
arise  from  some  instinctive  promptings  from  Nature  herself,  and 
should  not  therefore  be  set  down  necessarily  to  caprice  or 
daintiness.  As  an  example,  it  is  often  thought  that  children 
should  not  be  indulged  (indulgence  is  the  word  used)  with  sweet 
things,  yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  sugar  is  highly  nourishing  to  the 
growing  human  organism,  and  the  predilection  therefore  the  young 
have  for  it  is  simply  natural  and  healthful.  Again,  one  person 
cannot  or  will  not  eat  fat,  whilst  another  has  a  liking  for  it,  and 
these  opposite  tastes  cannot  be  reconciled  by  the  abstract  principle 
that  a  due  proportion  of  fat  and  lean  should  accompany  each  other. 
Farther,  the  abstract  principle  says  that  meat  should  be  cooked 
with  the  gravy  in  it,  that  it  may  afford  the  utmost  nutrition  of 
which  the  viand  is  capable,  but  the  practical  fact  remains  that 
many  people  cannot  touch  what  to  them  is  underdone.  In  order 
that  it  should  be  made  palatable  and  they  may  digest  it  perfectly 
it  must  be  cooked  until  it  becomes  what  others  would  consider 
dried  up,  with  all  the  goodness  and  flavour  taken  out  of  it.  It 
sounds  like  a  truism,  therefore,  to  say  that  a  mistress  must  take 
such  predilections  into  account,  and  give  them  prominence  when 
issuing  orders  to  her  cook.  It  will  not  do  for  her  necessarily  to 
act  upon  a  hard  and  fast  abstract  rule  about  the  wholesome  and 
the  unwholesome,  hastily  laid  down  perhaps  by  the  doctor  at  the 
moment,  except  of  course  in  cases  where  a  rigid  diet  is  insisted  on 
for  some  sound  medical  reason.    She  must  let  judgment  and 
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common  sense  guide  her,  bearing  in  mind  the  constitutional 
peculiarities  of  the  diflFerent  inmates  of  the  house  she  governs, 
and  with  which  it  is  to  be  supposed  she  will  be  well  acquainted. 
Where  there  exists  a  strong  bias  in  one  direction  or  the  other  about 
food,  I  should  be  inclined  to  make  reasonable  concession  to  the 
natural  taste — ^particularly  with  children,  stopping  short,  of  course, 
at  undue  indulgence  or  mere  wayward  daintiness,  or,  again,  at  the 
positively  and  obviously  unwholesome.  All  excess  is  bad  and  is 
morbid,  not  representing  consequently  any  dictate  of  Nature. 
Common  sense  should  be  the  guide,  and  as  a  broad  rule,  which  is 
the  most  that  can  be  given,  variety  in  food,  not  too  great,  however, 
at  one  meal,  constitutes  the  secret  of  the  wholesome.  Most  things 
are  wholesome  in  their  degree,  and  the  secret  for  ourselves  and 
others  is  to  discover  what  is  the  extent  of  that  degree. 

W.   W.  F. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

RESUROAM. 

EEGENTS  PARK  was  looking  coldly  bright  one  clear  March 
afternoon,  bright  with  the  first  spring  sunshine,  which  is  more 
glaring  than  genial,  while  a  keen  north*east  wind  played  spite- 
fully through  the  trees,  crisping  the  water  within  the  enclosure 
into  shuddering  ripples,  and  searching  out  every  cranny  in  the 
wraps  of  the  children  and  nurses  who  were  exercising  within  its 
exclusive  bounds. 

It  made  small  impression,  however,  on  a  tall  distinguished- 
looking  elderly  gentleman  who  was  advancing  at  a  good  pace 
along  the  road  which  crosses  the  Broad  Walk  near  Park 
Square.  He  was  erect  and  vigorous,  though  white-haired  and 
somewhat  worn  in  face,  with  fine  features  and  dark  haughty  eyes, 
still  flashing  keenly  under  thick  grizzled  brows.  A  long  over- 
coat of  fine  cloth  wrapped  him  from  neck  to  heel,  and  from  his 
glossy  hat  to  his  neat  boots  he  looked  the  incarnation  of  pride 
and  prosperity. 

As  he  approached  the  gate  which  admits  to  the  Broad  Walk, 
a  man  who  had  been  resting  on  a  seat  close  by,  his  hands  deep  in 
his  trowser  pockets,  rose  lazily  and  strolled  through  it.  Turning 
left  in  a  purposeless  manner,  he  paused  as  his  eyes  fell  on  the 
advancing  figure.  A  greater  contrast  to  himself  could  not  be 
imagined ;  and  it  seemed  to  strike  him,  for  a  mocking  smile 
curled  his  lips,  while  a  gleam  of  recognition  played  over  his 
countenance. 

He  too  was  above  middle  height  and  dark  eyed,  but  his  figure  was 
bent  and  his  eves  dull.  A  napless  frock  coat,  white  at  the  seams 
and  greasy  at  the  collar,  over  which  bulged  a  coloured  handkerchief, 
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was  battx)ned  tightly  across  his  chest.    His  baggy  tiowsers  1 
loosely  over  down-trodden  boots,  one  of  which  was^  burst, 
whole  aspect  of  the  man  betokened  seedy  helplMsness.    More 
the  style  of  his  shabby  garments  was  decidedly  unenglish, 
he  wore  a  large  picturesque  felt  hat  considerably  out  of  shapi 

He  stepped  slowly  forward,  and  sU^ped  exactly  in  front  oi 
advancing  aristocrat,  who  came  to  a  sudden  halt.  A  loo 
angry  surprise  changed  to  a  look  of  disgusted  recognition  a 
gazed  at  wie  face  before  hira.  "  Ha !  **  he  exclaimed,  "  so 
have  come  back  to  life.  I  was  told  you  had  paid  one  c 
which  even  you  could  not  evade."  There  was  indescribable  8 
in  his  high-bred  tones. 

**  I  have  renewed  my  bill  at  an  indefinite  date,  and  sup 
there  is  something  still  for  me  to  do  or  I  should  not  be  here. 

"  You  will  certainly  have  a  prolonged  lease  of  life  if  it  dep 
on  your  completing  any  work !  Now  why  have  you  stopped  ] 
I  washed  my  hands  of  you  years  ago." 

**  You  can  be  at  no  loss  for  the  answer — I  am  penniless 
indisposed  to  go  into  the  workhouse.    I  therefore   take 
opportunity  of  consulting  you  before  coming  to  a  decision." 

"  Money,  eh  ?  that  of  course  !  But  if  I  begin  that  game,  I  se 
end  of  it  now  that  you  have  turned  up  in  a  worse  condition  i 
ever." 

The  other  bowed.  **  Very  good  !  It  is  to  be  the  workh 
then.    I  will  not  detain  you  any  longer ; "  and  he  stood  asid 

"  Look  here,  you  unfortunate  devil "  began  his  well-dre 

interlocutor. 

^^Stop.  I  stand  no  bad  language  from  you  or  any  m 
interrupted  the  seedy  man,  a  sudden  fire  kindling  in  his  c 
"  Moreover  you  are  or  ought  to  be  a  gentleman.    Now  go  oi 

"  Do  you  think  you  could  keep  a  promise  ?  "  asked  the  o 
with  a  look  of  surprise. 

^  Upon  my  soul  I  don't  know.  I  have  kept  some  pron 
very  faithfully.     It  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  promise." 

*•  On  certain  conditions  J  am  disposed  to  help  you.  W 
can  I  find  you  ?  " 

"  My  movements  are  erratic.    I  had  better  call  on  you." 

"  No ;  I  will  not  have  you  at  my  house.  Give  me  a  reu 
vous  somewhere  out  of  the  way." 

The  other  unbuttoned  his  shabby  coat,  took  out  a  le 
removed  the  envelope,  and  with  a  stumpy  pencil  wrote  a  co 
of  lines  upon  it,  remarking,  ^'  It  is  hardly  so  refined  as  ^  Mivf 
or  as  grand  as  *  Claridge's,'  but  it  will  do." 

"Whereabouts  is  this  'Eising  Sun,'  Portobello  Street?"  a 
the  elder  man,  looking  at  the  address  with  a  doubtful  expres 

**  It  is  oflFEdgeware  fioad,  right-hand  side,  pretty  high  up ; 
cab-driver  will  take  you  there.  I  will  wait  for  you  to-mo 
from  three  to  five." 
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^  I  suppose  this  name,"  looking  at  the  paper»'*ifl' known  at 
the  tavern  ?  " 

**  Yes,  well  enoogh  for  our  purpose.** 

«WeU,ril  not  feU;  meantime  t^ke  this/  "This"  was  a 
plump  yellow  sovereign. 

•  **  Thanks,"  coolly  pocketing  the  coin ;  "  this  will  keep  me 
going  till  we  meet.    One  word  more — ^your  son  ?  " 

^  He  is  remarkably  well,  and  was  married  the  day  before 
yesterday,"  was  the  reply,  accompanied  by  a  grim  smile. 

"Ah!"  returned  the  shabby  wayfarw — a  longKirawn  "ah!" 
^  Then  till  to-morrow."  He  raised  his  queer  hat  with  a  comic  air 
of  &shion,  and  turning,  retraced  his  steps,  walking  slowly  to- 
wards the  Zoological  Gardens. 

He  soon  halted,  faced  round  and  looked  after  his  distinguished 
acquaintance,  who  had  disappeared. 

"  What  a  capital  coat  the  fellow  has ! "  he  murmured.  "  How 
deucedly  unjust  and  uneven  fortune  is!  She  never  thinks  of 
striking  a  balance  I  indeed,  no  female  ever  does.  There  is  that 
old  fellow  warmed  within  with  the  primest  food  and  wine  the 
world  can  give,  and  thatched  without  with  double-milled 
superfine  cloth,  while  /  am  shivering  in  threadbare  shoddy  and 
unprovided  with  a  mouthful  of  fuel  to  keep  up  the  inner  fire. 
However,  luck  hasn't  quite  deserted  me.  I  don't  think,  low  as  I 
have  fallen,  I  could  have  made  up  my  mind  to  thrust  myself  on 
old  ^Ponap  and  State'  in  his  own  particular  'marble  halls;' 
but  meeting  him  here  under  the  free  vault  of  heaven,  it  would 
have  been  flying  in  the  face  of  Providence  to  lose  my  opportunity." 

He  took  out  the  gold  piece  he  had  just  received,  and  gazing  at 
it  with  a  smile,  said  half-alond,  "Our  Sovereign  Lady  Queen 
Victoria,  never  did  your  simple  face  strike  me  with  such  a  sense 
of  loveliness  as  it  does  at  this  moment ! "  He  resumed  his  pro- 
gress northward.  «  What  can  that  old  buffer  want  with  me  ?  "  he 
mused.  "Old  I  not  so  very  much  older  than  myself,  only  that  he 
never  was  young,  must  have  been  about  fifty  when  he  was  short- 
coated,  in  spite  of  having  travelled  on  a  road  of  velvet  all  his  life. 
He  looks  worn,  yet  my  picture  is  like  him  still,  or  he  is  like  it. 
A  capital  portrait,  but  indifferently  paid.  What  can  I  possibly 
have  to  promise  him  ?  what  condition  can  he  wish  to  impose  ? 
Well,  I  am  not  too  particular,  I  stand  pretty  well  alone ;  I  don't 
think  I  need  mind  anything  he  would  propose.  There  used  to 
be  a  decent  tavern  near  the  Park,  in  Camden  Town,  but  ten  or 
eleven  years  bring  many  changes.  111  find  some  place  to  dine  in. 
Bine !  the  idea  is  magnificent.  I  can't  say  I  have  dined  since  I 
revisited  the  shores  of  Albion ;  and  there  are  more  sovs.  where 
this  came  from.  Now  to  make  the  best  of  it." 

He  carefully  buttoned  up  his  coat  again,  and  walked  with 
increasing  speed  through  Gloucester  Gate.  Passing  the  "  York 
and  Albany  "  as  too  grand  to  welcome  a  customer  in  his  plight, 
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he  found  a  less  pretentious  hostelry  in  a  street  beyond,  whare 
discriminating  orders  were  carefidly  carried  oat,  for  this  home! 
wayfarer  had  still  a  possession  left,  of  which  neither  late  nor  ! 
own  recklessness  had  robbed  him — ^an  effective  and  attract 
manner. 

He  was  waited  on  with  attention,  lingering  long  over  a  subsi 
tial  repast  and  some  excellent  ale.  Having  tipped  the  waitr 
handsomely,  according  to  the  standard  of  the  place,  he  smoke 
cigarette  while  reading  a  weekly  paper,  and  finally  he  sail 
forth  to  make  his  way  to  the  scene  of  his  expected  interview, 
secure  a  room  and  make  dne  preparations  for  so  important 
occasion.  Following  the  road  which  skirts  the  Park  he  wall 
briskly  towards  St.  John's  Wood. 

As  he  passed  a  row  of  severely  respectable  houses  withportio 
and  high  steps,  a  well-dressed  lady,  followed  by  two  children 
fanciful  finery,  was  descending  from  one  of  them,  eviden 
intending  to  enter  a  brougham  which  waited  below. 

Something  in  the  group  attracted  our  wanderer's  attention ; 
passed  on  as  the  lady  was  giving  some  directions  to  a  neat  ma 
servant  who  held  the  carriage  door  open,  while  her  pretty  mus 
apron  and  pink  cap  ribbons  fluttered  in  the  wind ;  and  neither 
nor  his  keen  inquiring  glance  attracted  her  notice. 

After  taking  a  few  steps  he  paused  and  turned  abrupt 
meeting  the  carriage  which  was  driving  off. 

The  lady  had  bent  forward  to  arrange  some  wraps  round  i 
children  who  sat  opposite,  and  her  profile  showed  clearly  agaii 
the  glass  of  the  closed  window. 

"By  heaven!"  muttered  the  observer,  "it's  herself;  and 
flourishing  circumstances.  Is  this  good  or  ill  luck?  Ill,  I 
afraid ;  ehe  could  never  bring  luck  to  any  one."  He  stood  si 
in  deep  thought,  and  then  walked  back  to  the  house  he  I 
Just  passed,  ascended  the  steps  with  an  air  of  decision  and  ra 
the  visitors*  bell. 

The  door  was  quickly  opened  by  the  smart  maid-servant  w 
had  just  attended  her  mistress  to  the  carriage. 

*'Does  Mr.  Smith  live  here — Mr.  Algernon  Smith?"  fiwii 
about  with  an  air  of  assurance. 

"  No,"  returned  the  girl,  gazing  at  him  uneasily,  "  not  here." 

**  Why,  what's  the  number  ?  " — ^glancing  at  the  door — "  Sevei 
Ay,  seven  it  is !  Are  you  quite  sure  there  is  no  gentleman  of  t 
uame  of  Smith  boarding  here  ?  Perhaps  the  lady  of  the  hon 
might  know.'* 

**  We  keep  no  boarders,"  exclaimed  the  servant  indignantly 
she  partially  closed  the  door.  *^This  is  Mr.  Acland's  house ;  ai 
Mrs.  Acland  has  just  gone  out  driving  with  the  children." 

*' I  am  very  sorry  to  trouble  you" — politely — "but  perha] 
you  could  tell  me  if  there  is  a  Mr.  Smith — ^Mr.  Algernon  Smit 
among  the  inhabitants  of  this  terrace  ?  " 
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^There's  no  such  a  name/'  she  returaed,  shutting  the  door 
sharply  in  his  face. 

He  smiled  and  went  on  his  way.  But  before  he  had  cleared 
the  well-kept,  highly  respectable  houses,  he  stopped  again,  and 
turning  to  look  back  he  laughed  aloud,  a  curious  mocking  laugh. 
The  sound  offended  the  ear  of  a  stately  policeman,  who  was 
solemnly  marching  on  his  beat.  He  cast  an  indignant  and  sus- 
picious glance  at  the  obnoxious  stranger,  and  then  followed  him 
steadily  till  he  was  lost  to  sight  in  the  St.  John's  Wood  Bead 
railway  station. 

Some  hours  later,  as  evening  closed  in,  a  visitor  of  a  very  diffe- 
rent type  alighted  from  a  cab  at  the  same  door.  A  slight  tall 
girl,  wrapped  in  a  dingy  waterproof,  a  knitted  shawl  that  had  once 
been  white  tied  loosely  round  her  throat,  and  crowned  by  an 
unshapely  black  straw  oat  bent  over  her  eyes,  sprang  out  before 
cabby  could  descend,  and  running  lightly  up  the  steps,  rang  the 
•bell.  The  door  was  speedily  opened,  and  the  same  neat  damsel 
who  had  repulsed  the  disreputable  inquirer  of  the  afternoon,  gave 
a  smiling  welcome  to  the  new-comer. 

^  Oh !  Miss  Marjory !  missis  didn't  think  you  would  be  here 
till  near  eight.  And  youve  missed  Master  Greorge?  He  went 
away  to  meet  you  near  an  hour  ago.  Come  in  by  the  dining-room 
fire ;  you  must  be  cold." 

*<  Tben  Greorge  did  go  to  meet  me  ?  "  cried  the  girl,  glancing  up 
with  a  rapid  flashing  glance.    ^  I  thought  he  would." 

"  Do  come  in,  miss ;  I'll  see  to  your  luggage." 

'^I  have  but  the  one  box,  Susan — it  is  not  heavy;  make  the 
man  carry  it  up.  I  have  just  sixpence  left  over  his  £Gire,  and  I 
will  give  it  to  him." 

**Very  well,  miss,"  taking  the  money.  "Do  go  indoors,  it  is 
bitter  cold.  Master  and  missis  are  going  out  to  dinner.  Missis 
is  dressed,  she'll  be  downstairs  directly."  So  saying,  Susan  ran 
away  to  subsidize  the  driver,  while  "  Miss  Marjory  "  walked  slowly 
into  the  dining-room,  and  paused  by  a  very  dull  fire,  which  was 
rapidly  dying  out.  She  removed  her  hat,  laying  it  on  the  table. 
Hastily  pushing  back  some  stray  locks  of  hair  behind  her  ears, 
she  looked  round  the  iamiliar  oluimber. 

Her  distinctly  marked  brows  met  in  a  firown  as  she  looked — a 
frown  not  indicative  of  anger  so  much  as  of  a  mental  struggle. 
How  well  she  remembered  nearly  every  article  of  furniture  in  the 
childish  days,  which  seemed  to  her  so  long  ago;  and  that  mark  on 
the  wall  at  the  end  of  the  room,  within  which  hung  a  dim  brown 
and  olive  green  landscape,  almost  but  not  altogether  hiding  the 
darker  space,  there  used  to  be  her  own  fragile-looking  mother's 
picture — a  simpering  shepherdess  order  of  portrait  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, but  lovely  and  adorable  to  Marjory's  girlish  fi&ncy.  Her 
heart  beat  quick  and  tears  rose  to  her  bright  brown  eyes,  tears 
more  of  anger  than  of  grief.  ^  I  wish  I  could  have  stayed  at  schoo V* 
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she  nmrmured.  *<It  wasn't  quiie  theG-arden  of  Eden,  but 
sure  I  was  a  better  girl  there  than  I  can  be  here.  I  ought  not 
such  a  fooL  t  will  try  to  be  wis^  and  careful,  then  my  poor  £ 
may  like  ine  better.  I  could  love  him  well !  How  horrid  it 
hate  any  one,  it  puts  one  so  out  of  tune,  but  I  can't  help  it,  I- 
The  door  opening  put  an  end  to  her  reflections  and  arrestee 
progress  of  her  more  prudent  tendencies.  A  lady  entered,  i 
stately  lady,  her  figure  moulded  on  grand  lines,  rounded  and 
but  not  stout ;  her  complexion  beautifully  Mr ;  her  hair  oi 
lightest  brown,  txx)  pale  to  be  golden ;  straight  handsome  feat 
the  jaw  a  little  heavy.  The  only  fault  an  ill-conditioned  i 
could  point  out  was  that  the  quiet  resolute  eyes,  eyebrows 
lashes  wanted  colour.  Her  dress  was  of  rich  soft  black  silk 
lace,  and  a  small  buckle  of  brilliants  clasped  a  band  of  black  v 
round  her  throat.  Marjory  stood  very  still,  gazing  at  this  h 
some  apparition.  "  You  are  a  little  before  your  time,  my  d 
said  Mrs.  Acland,  advancing  with  outstretched  hand  and  a  ] 
sant  smile ;  "  you  cannot  have  taken  the  train  I  told  you ;  ! 
sorry  you  had  no  one  to  meet  you."  She  bent  forward  to  kisj 
step-daughter  as  she  spoke.  Marjory  did  not  refuse  the  saluta 
but  she  turned  her  cheek  to  it. 

"  Well,"  continued  Mrs.  Acland, "  I  hope  you  have  retu 
quite  a  reformed  character,  Marjory! — no  more  sulks,  eh 
angry  scenes,  but  submission,  cheerful  submission  to  pi 
authority,  and  no  more  attempts  to  thrust  yourself  where  yoi 
not  wanted !  I  assure  you,  dear,  both  your  father  and  I 
very  sorry  to  keep  you  so  long  away  from  home ;  but 
you  are  older  and  wiser,  you  will  no  doubt  recognize  the  sir 
regard  for  your  real  interests  which  actuates  me.  I  am  al 
wuling  to  be  your  friend." 

As  Maijory  listened  to  the  soft  measured  accents  in  w 
Mrs.  Acland  habitually  spoke,  the  good  resolutions  of  a  moi 
before  melted  away — ^as  ice  might  before  a  fierce  fire.  She  pa 
a  moment,  and  then  said  shortly,  ^*  Thank  you,  I  hope  I 
wiser." 

"  You  will  be  hungry  after  your  journey?  I  have  told  Ci 
to  put  your  supper  in  the  school-room.  There  is  a  fire  tl 
Will  you  take  oflF  your  cloak  first  ?  " 

"Yes;  but  I  am  not  hungry.     I  will  wait  and  see  my  fiithi 

"  By  all  means ;  but  don't  be  too  eflfusive — don't  bedem 
fresh  shirt  front  with  tears  of  joy." 

Marjory  flushed  up,  but  resolutely  refrained  from  words, 
almost  immediately  the  door  opened  to  admit  Mr.  Aclan 
good-looking,  well-dressed,  eminently  respectable  professi 
man.  "  Ha !  Marjory,  glad  to  see  you,  my  dear,"  he  exclaii 
Not  too  warm  a  reception  for  a  daughter  after  more  than  a  y 
absence,  but  enough  to  stir  Marjory's  heart  with  an  impuU 
throw  her  arms  round  his  neck  and  tell  him  her  joy  at  se 
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him  amio.  The  congcioasness  that  her  step-mother's  eyes  were 
upon  her,-  however,  chilled  her  into  undemonstacfttiveness*  She 
todc  his  hand  coldly  and  scarcely  returned  his  kiss*  *^Very 
jdeased  to  come  home.  Marge,  eh  ?  " 

^^  I  was  very  ha{q>y  at  school,"  said  Maijoary  ina  low  tone;  '^but 
of  coarse  I  am  fflad  to  be  with  you.^ 

**And  not  with  me?"  said  Mrs.  Aeland,  smiling  play f ally. 
Withoat  waiting  for  an  answer  she  went  on,  ^<  There  is  the 
carriage,  we  must  go ;  it  is  quite  twenty  minntes*  drive  to  the 
Pearsons'."  She  wrapped  herself  up  in  a  light-blue  Indian  shawl, 
embroidered  in  silvexy  white  silk.  **  1  told  cook  to  give  you  tea 
in  the  school-^room,^.^  repeated,  ^^you  will  be  more  comfortable 
there.  Good-night,  Marjory;  you  can  see  the  children  before 
they  go  to  bed." 

*•  loall  find  them  considerably  grown,"  said  Mr.  Aeland ;  "  they 
wUl  be  glad  to  see  you.  J  hope,  my  dear,"  a  little  pompously, 
'^  that  you  will  be  a  help  and  an  example  to  your  little  brother 
and  sister ; "  and  he  stooped  to  kiss  her. 

Maijory  threw  her  arms  round  his  neck  as  Mrs.  Aeland  left  the 
room ;  ^  I  am  glad  to  be  with  you.    Good-night." 

*^  Take  care,  my  dear,  take  care,"  settling  his  necktie  ;  and  he 
too  left  the  room. 

Marjoiy  looked  after  him  with  moist  eyes  and  a  mocking  curl 
on  her  lip.    *<  An  example,  indeed — me  !  "  she  murmured. 

•*  Would  you  like  some  warm  water  in  your  room,  miss  ?  "  asked 
the  servant,  who  had  returned  after  attending  her  master  and 
mistress  to  the  carriage ;  ^'  Til  take  it  up  as  I  go  to  dress.  I  have 
my  leave  for  the  evening." 

The  tone  was  friendly  but  familiar,  and  struck  Marjory's  quick 
ear.  "  Thank  you,  yes.  It  is  a  treat  to  have  hot  water  after 
school.    I  suppose  I  am  to  have  my  old  room  ?  " 

**No,  miss.  Mrs.  Aeland  wanted  it  for  a  day-nursery  now 
Master  Herbert  and  Miss  Louie  are  getting  on.  You  are  to  have 
the  back  attic  beside  ours.    I'm  afraid  you'll  find  it  very  cold." 

**  I  will  go  and  take  off  my  things  at  all  events.  Perhaps  by  that 
time  George  will  have  returned ; "  and  Marjory  ran  hastily  upstairs, 
past  the  drawing-room  and  Mrs.  Acland's  elegantly  furnished 
bed-room,  the  comfortable  nurseries,  and  up  a  last  narrow,  ladder- 
like flight,  which  led  to  the  most  elevated  chambers. 

She  looked  sharply  round  at  the  sloping  roof,  the  uncurtained 
window,  the  little  bedstead  with  its  faded  coloured  coverlet,  the 
darned  piece  of  carpet  beside  it,  the  old  washstand,  from  which 
the  paint  had  been  scrubbed,  and  worse  than  all,  the  small  new, 
square,  imsteady  looking-glass,  which  imparted  a  green  tinge  and 
slight  one-sidedness  to  the  objects  it  reflected. 

Tears  filled  her  eyes ;  at  which,  though  they  were  unseen,  she 
blushed.  "  I  am  tired  and  hungry,"  she  said  to  herself,  **  but  I 
will  not  make  a  fool  of  myself.    And  at  any  rate  this  wretched 
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little  room  is  all  my  own,  and  there  is  gas.  *<  Oh !  Susan,  have  yon 
a  match?" 

"  Yes^**  coming'  in  a  little  breathless;  "and  111  get  you  a 
scrap  of  candle.  You  know  missis  always  turns  off  the  gas 
at  the  main  herself  at  half-past  ten/* 

**She  always  did." 

"  Tea  is  ready,  miss.  Mrs.  Cutler — ^that's  the  new  cook — ^has 
put  you  aome  cold  meat ; "  and  Susan  departed. 

Marjory,  having  made  her  toilet  rapidly,  went  down  to  the 
nursery.  On  opening  the  door  she  saw  a  well-ordered,  comfort- 
able room,  lit  by  the  glow  of  a  bright  fire,  nurse  at  her 
needlework  beside  the  large  table  and  a  neat  nursemaid  sitting 
on  the  floor  showing  a  picture-book  to  a  little  curly-headed  rosy- 
cheeked  boy,  while  a  bright  dark-eyed  girl  about  a  year  older 
was  making  tea  for  a  gorgeous  doll  who  was  seated  in  her  owner's 
little  armchair. 

There  was  a  pause,  every  one  looked  up,  and  then  nurse  slowly 
rose,  exclaiming,  "  Law,  Miss  Marjory." 

'^  Don't  you  remember  me,  Louie  ?  "  said  Marjory.  The  child 
left  her  doll  and  came  slowly  forward,  hanging  her  head  shyly. 
**  VHiy,  Louie  !  don't  you  remember  the  games  we  used  to  have, 
and  the  boy  dolly  I  dressed  for  you  ?  " 

By  this  time  the  child  had  drawn  near ;  then  came  a  lan^h, 
and  two  chubby  arms  were  clasped  round  Maijory's  neck  as  die 
lifted  her.    "  Don't  you  know  me — who  am  I  ?  " 

«*  It's  Marge,"  cried  the  little  one,  kissing  her  heartily.  **  Shall 
-you  stay  now.  Marge?  Will  you  make  a  dress  for  my  new 
beautiful  doll?" 

Marjory  did  not  answer  for  an  instant ;  she  hugged  the  child 
to  her  heart  with  a  sense  of  the  warmest  gratitude  for  her 
sweet  welcoming  kisses.  Here  was  something  to  love  her  and 
to  be  loved. 

**  Good  evening,  nurse,"  she  exclaimed,  mastering  her  voice. 
"How  Louie  has  grown !  she  is  quite  a  great  girl ;  and  Herbert, 
too,  why  he  hasn't  anything  of  the  baby  about  him  now."  She 
spoke  for  a  few  minutes  to  both  children,  for  the  boy  soon 
clamoured  for  notice  and  asked  if  she  hadn't  brought  him 
soinething,  and  then  promising  to  see  them  early  in  the  morn- 
ing she  went  away  to  the  depths  of  the  basement  eager  to  see 
her  own  brother,  the  only  creature  who  really  belonged  to 
her. 

When  she  opened  the  school-room  door,  a  slight  boy  of  fifteen 
or  sixteen,  with  dark-brown  hair,  laughing  eyes  and  long  thin 
hands  hanging  far  out  of  his  sleeves,  who  was  standing  before 
the  fire,  sprang  forward  to  meet  her.  "Why,  Maijory,  yon 
gave  me  a  start,  I  can  tell  you,  when  I  couldn't  find  you  at 
the  station !  You  are  such  a  queer  little  thing,  I  didn't  know 
but  you  might  have  run  away ! "  and  he  bestowed  a  hearty  hug 
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and  kiss  upon  his  siflter.  <<  You  ain't  a  little  thing  any  more^ 
Marge ;  yon  hare  stretched  out  wondeifiilly !  ^ 

^  I  was  a&aid  yon  might  be  gone  to  sea  before!  came  back/' 
die  replied,  slipping  her  arm  tmroogh  his,  **  you  are  such  a  lazy 
correspondent,  you  bed  boy !    I  never  know  what  is  going  on." 

**  Well !  it  is  jolly  having  you  home  again  anyhow !" 

■**  Home !  **  repeated  Mtujory  scornfully.  "  Do  you  call  Mrs. 
Acland's  house  home  ?  " 

'^It's  father's  house,  not  hers,"  returned  the  boy.  Marjory 
murmured  something;  and  he  continued,  '^For  that  matter 
Mrs.  A.  ain't  half  bad,  anyway  she  hasn't  been  to  me  this  time, 
and  she  has  been  quite  friendly  about  my  going  to  sea." 

^  And  how  is  the  Monster  ?  " 

*<  Well,  a  trifle  bigger  than  ever,  and  queer,  but  not  a  bad 
fellow.  I  never  thought  he  was.  You  are  a  bitter  little  pill, 
Bfaijoiyl" 

**  And  you  are  too  soft,  Greorge.  Still  I  am  glad  to  feel  you 
near  me  after  these  long  months." 

*'  Yes,  it  seems  years  since  you  were  home ! " 

**More  than  a  year,"  said  Marjory.  "You  remember  I  was 
asked  to  si>end  the  summer  holidays  -  at  Marshlands  ?  Oh ! 
George,  it  was  such  a  delightful  time  I  Imagine  a  big  farm,  cows 
to  milk,  dear  rough  ponies  to  ride,  and  a  boat  on  the  Broad  I 
Oh !  and  such  cream  and  strawberries !  Then  at  Christmas  the 
little  ones  were  threatened  with  chickenpox,  and  Mrs.  Acland 
eovldmH  think  of  my  running  into  danger!"  a  significant 
emphasis  on  the  last  words. 

'*  So  it  is  two  years  since  I  saw  you.  Well,  you  are  going  to 
stay  now,  and  well  try  and  have  some  fun,"  cried  her  brother. 

•*Try,"  she  repeated,  letting  his  arm  go  after  pressing  it 
closely  for  a  minute,  and  walking  to  the  fire — "  try  if  you  like." 
She  stood  gazing  at  the  red  coals,  while  her  brother  gazed  at 
her,  dimly  perceiving  the  change  which  the  last  year  had  wrought. 

She  was  slender  to  thinness,  yet  not  scngular;  her  quick  slight 
gestures  had  a  peculiar  grace,  partly  the  result  of  perfect  pro- 
portion; her  dark,  red-brown  wavy  hair  \vas  turned  carelessly 
bade  firom  her  forehead,  round  which  it  grew  thickly  in  a  graceful 
distinct  line;  her  bright,  rapidly  glancing  eyes  of  doubtful 
colour ;  a  sconiful  rosy  mouth  which  could  smile  at  times  sweetly, 
and  a  clear  though  somewhat  pale  brunette  complexion,  did  not 
sufiSce  to  convince. all  her  schoolfellows  that  Marjory  Acland  was 
a  pretty  girl;  some  thought  her  just  not  plain,  while  others 
pronounced  her  nearly  beautiful.  This  evening  the  cold  air  and 
the  warm  fire  combined  had  given  her  a  brilliant  colour,  which 
lit  up  her  eyes  and  lent  fairness  to  her  complexion. 

*•  Come,  Marge,  if  you  are  not  hungry,  I  am,"  cried  Greorge, 
drawing  his  chair  to  the  table,  on  which  tea  and  the  remains  of  a 
cold  sirloin  were  set  out* 
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**  Here  is  a  nice  cake  for  you,''  8»id  a  stout  red-£au^  n 
entering  unceremoniousjy,  "  I  baked  it  a'  purpose  for  n 
home-comingy  and  glad  I  am  to  see  her.  Leave  a  1 
Mr.  Cranston."    So  saying  she  went  swiftly  away* 

'*  Cookie  is  a  capital  old  woman !  I  can  tell  yon,  Monst 
I  would  often  have  short  commons  but  for  her,"  cried  Greor 

^*  One  would  think  boih  of  you  were  Mrs.  Acland's  stepsoi 

^  Yes,  especially  Dick,"  returned  George. 

'^Perhaps  poor  old  Monster  isn't  her  son  really!  P 
he  has  been  changed  when  a  baby  by  a  wicked  nurse, 
malignant  witch,  or  Mrs.  Acland  herself,  as  we  read  in 
books,"  cried  Marjory,  laughing. 

"  Oh !  he  is  her  son  right  enough,"  said  George.  "  H€ 
like  her  sometimes." 

"  Unhappy  Monster ! "  put  in  Marjory,'  with  a  comic  1 
compassion. 

*^  Look  here,  Maijory,  I  wish  you  wouldn't  call  him  M 
Though  he  is  always  so  quiet  and  we  used  to  think  < 
believe  you  hurt  him  with  your  scornful  mocking  ways.  ] 
girls  are  ever  so  much  harder  and  crueller  than  boys! 
Cranston  isn't  half  a  bad  fellow,  and  not  half  such  a  n 
he  was." 

w  Indeed !  "  said  Marjory,  opeiilng  her  eyes.    "  Has  he 
down,  then  ?  " 

^*  No ;  but  he  isn't  such  a  bundle  of  legs  and  arms  as  b 
to  be ;  and  he  has  been  no  end  of  a  help  to  me  in  arithmel 
Euclid ;  he  is  ready  to  sit  with  me  and  help  me  every  e 
after  the  day's  work  at  the  oflSce." 

'^  Ah !  yes,  I  can  imagine  arithmetic  and  dry  stuff  c 
kind  just  suiting  the  Mon Dick,  I  mean." 

As  she  spoke,  the  object  of  her  remarks  came  in — a  tall, 
eihouldered  young  man,  with  a  strong  quiet  face,  fair-hairi 
blue-eyed.  Thick,  soft,  downy  moustaches,  a  shade  light 
more  golden  than  his  hair,  already  covered  his  upper  lip  and, 
to  his  size  and  gravity,  gave  him  the  air  of  being  two  oi 
and  twenty  instead  of  nineteen.  He  was  dressed  in  a  t 
rough  dark  tweed,  which  had  evidently  been  long  worn  ai 
covered  with  dust,  and  he  held  under  his  arm  a  large 
shabby-looking  book.  He  stood  still  for  an  instant,  m 
Marjory's  eyes  with  a  frank  smile,  and  colouring  throu 
&ir  skin  like  a  girl. 

"  Good  evening,  Dick,"  said  Marjory  civilly,  holding  oi 
hand  without  rising. 

'*  How  do  you  do  ? "  he  returned,  laying  down  his  boc 
advancing  to  take  her  hand.     "  When  did  you  arrive  ?  " 

"  Not  quite  an  hour  ago.     What  has  happened  to  you  ? 
yoij  been  rolling  on  the  road,  or  have  you  been  getting  y 
up  as  the  dusty  miller  ?  " 
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^Oh!  I  didn't  know  I  was  in  such  a  state.  I  stopped  to 
watch  the  men  dressing  stones  for  that  new  church  by  Falkland 
CSrescent.  There  was  a  lot  of  lime  and  stuff  blowing  about.  I 
will  go  and  brush  it  off ;  **  and  he  left  the  room  quickly. 

^  You  are  right,  George,"  said  Marjory  with  a  nod  and  an  air 
of  superiority.  *^  He  is  bigger,  yet  less  monstrous,  but  nearly  as 
ahy  and  awkward  as  ever." 

*^Ju8t  you  wait,"  returned  her  bfother;  *^Dick  isn't  a  bad 
fellow." 

Dick  soon  returned,  and  drawing  up  his  chair  fell  to  on  the 
cold  beef. 

^  I  met  with  a  man  I  haven't  seen  for  years,"  he  said  after  a 
silence  of  some  minutes,  '<  that's  what  kept  me  later  than  usuaL 
He  was  very  good  to  me  when  I  was  a  little  chap.  I  was  alwaj« 
fond  of  seeing  builders  at  work,  and  he  used  to  let  me  try 'my 
hand  at  chif^ing  the  stones  and  laying  the  bricks." 

'^  Was  he  a  wcnrkman  then  ?  "  asked  Marjory. 

<^  Yes,  a  mason ;  he  is  a  inaster  mason  now.  I  am  going  to  see 
him  on  Sunday." 

^  I  believe,  Dick,  you  would  rather  cany  a  hod  than  hold  a 
pen,"  cried  George. 

Dick  smiled  but  did  not  reply. 

^'Mr.  Acland  and  my  mother  are  out?"  he  asked  after  a 
pause. 

George  nodded.    <^  They  have  gone  to  a  big  dinner." 

There  was  another  pause,  during  which  Marjory  played  an 
imaginary  tune  on  the  table  with  her  slender  but,  it  must  be 
con^sed,  red  schoolgirl-like  hands,  and  looked  round  the  room 
with  quick  scornful  glances. 

*^  You  haven't  had  many  additions  to  your  luxurious  furniture 
since  I  left,"  she  said. 

The  furniture  consisted  of  strong,  heavy  deal  chairs  and  a 
stout  table.  The  floor  was  uncovered  save  by  a  square  of  oil- 
cloth, from  which  all  traces  of  pattern  had  long  disappeared; 
a  dislocated  pair  of  tongs  and  an  attenuated  poker  were  lying 
within  a  fender  too  small  for  the  hearth ;  a  couple  of  shelves  ran 
along  the  wall  opposite  the  fireplace,  which  ^re  crowded  with 
books,  writing  materials,  carpenter's  tools,  and  a  variety  of  mis- 
cellaneous treasures  such  as  boys  collect ;  under  the  curtainless 
window  stood  a  long  painted  box,  something  like  a  seaman's 
chest.     That  was  all. 

'*  A  little  more  tea,  if  you  please,"  said  Dick  Cranston,  handing 
in  his  cup.  ^  I  daresay  it  seems  rather  miserable  to  you  ?  I  sup^* 
pose  you  had  a  very  smart  drawing-room  at  your  school  ?  "  His 
voice  was  deep  and  rich,  but  still  youthful. 

^ Smart !  oh  dear  no ;  still  it  was  fit'  for  a  lady  to  sit  in.  This 
is  really  too  dreadful.  I  hope  my  father  will  allow  me  some  com- 
fort now  I  have  come  back."  ' 
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<<  I  suppose  you  are  going  to  stay  at  home  ?  **  said  Dick,  stirring 
his  tea. 

'^  I  am  afraid  so.'' 

**  Would  you  rather  go  back  to  school  ?  "  asked  Dick,  looking 
steadily  at  her  as  if  trying  to  make  her  out. 

"  Do  you  think  this  house  can  be  very  delightfal  to  return  to  ?** 
asked  Marjory  with  a  quick  grimace. 

**  No,  I  don't,"  said  Dick  heartily. 

<<  Still,  school  was  not  paradise,"  she  continued.  ^  At  least  I 
shall  read  what  I  like  ana  spend  my  time  as  I  like  down  here. 
But  you  boys,"  with  ineffable  superiority,  **  must  keep  your  things 
in  better  order  now  I  am  to  share  your  bam  or  dungeon." 

^Oh!  you  will  be  in  the  drawing-room,  I  suppose,"  said 
George. 

"Not  if  I  can  help  it." 

"  Don't  give  yourself  airs.  Marge,"  cried  her  brother ;  **  I  cant 
bear  you  when  you  are  so  conceited." 

**  It  is  an  untidy  hole,"  remarked  Dick,  casting  a  penitent 
l^nce  at  the  confusion  of  the  shelves. 

*'And  when  are  you  to  go  to  sea,  Greorge?"  asked  Malory, 
after  some  further  talk,  as  she  pushed  away  her  plate. 

**  In  about  a  month." 

"  But  how  has  it  been  managed  ?  You  must  pass  an  examina- 
tion. At  least,  I  know  Mary  Devonport,  one  of  my  schoolfellows^ 
has  a  brother  in  the  navy,  and " 

"  Ah,  but  I  am  not  going  into  the  navy.  I  am  going  as  ap- 
prentice on  one  of  Sennie  and  Co.'s  ships." 

*^  What ! "  with  an  indescribable  quiver  of  indignation  in  her 
voice,  *^  on  board  a  trading-ship — you  ?  Ah !  I  understand  now 
why  Mrs.  Acland  was  so  good«>naturedly  ready  to  -forward  yoor 
wishes.  It  will  just  suit  her  to  have  you. at  a  distance  and  de- 
graded to  the  position  of  a  common  sailor.  Our  obligations  to 
your  mother,  Dick,  increase  every  day,"  cried  Marjory,  ner  gipsy 
face  lighting  up  with  intense  anger. 

Young  Cranston  flushed  a  deep  red,  and  he  moved  uneasily  in 
his  chair. 

**  For  shame,  Marjory,"  exclaimed  George.  **  /  don't  mind. 
All  I  want  is  to  go  to  sea.  1  can  tell  you  the  mercantile  marine 
is  not  to  be  sneezed  at.  Besides,  I  can  get  out  of  it  into  the 
naval  reserve,  and  become  a  S.N.  officer.  You  needn't  blase 
away  like  that ; "  and  he  glanced  at  Dick. 

'^  You  are  as  weak  as  water,  George,"  she  cried  contemptu- 
ously. 

^^  I  don't  wonder  at  your  being  bitter,"  said  Dick  in  a  low  tone; 
and,  rising  from  his.  seat,  he  went  over  by  the  fireplace. 
^  George  ovght  to  be  in  the  navy;  but  I  think  your  fiither  has  a 
right  to  part  of  the  blame.  Try  to  be  just  as  well  aa  indignant^ 
Marjory!     God  knows  if  it  could  help  I  would  turn  out  to- 
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morrow  and  labour  for  my  living  with  my  hands.  Ill  do  it  yet ! 
Sometimes  I  am  stung  beyond  endurance  by  the  contemptible 
position  I  hold,  especiaUy  when  you  send  your  words  like  darts 
into  my  soul!  If  it  were  not  that  I  have  a  liking  for  your 
father,  and  took  the  place  he  offered  me  in  his  office  as  the  best 
way  of  lightening  the  burden  to  him,  I'd  not  stay  here.  Do  you 
think  I  have  any  satis&ction  in  stupefying  myself  over  the  old- 
world  bosh  I  have  to  copy  by  the  yard  ?  Why,  it  is  softening  my 
brain.  Or  that  I  enjoy  the  food  my  mother  begrudges  me? 
Now  that  you  have  come  back  I  despise  myself  more  than  ever. 
I  feel  an  intruder  more  than  ever.  You  have  always  shown  the 
contempt  you  feel  for  me ;  but  I  don't  complain.    It  is  natural — 

it  is  almost  justifiable,  yet "    He  stopped  short  and  turned  his 

face  away* 

Marjory  was  thunderstruck.  Never  before  had  the  despised 
^*  Monster  "  spoken  so  many  consecutive  words  to  her.  A  rush  of 
contrition  flooded  her  impulsive  heart.  She  suddenly  remem- 
bered the  curious  unfriendliness  of  Mrs.  Acland  towards  her  first- 
bom — ^the  silent  resignation  with  which  he  had  endured  the 
hard  loneliness  of  his  lot,  and  she  felt  ashamed  of  herself. 

The  last  year  had  developed  her  greatly.  She  was  still  hasty, 
quick  to  resent  offence  or  to  laugh  at  what  seemed  dull  and 
awkward.  But  the  woman's  heart  within  her  had  woke  up,  and 
told  her,  that  though  distasteful  and  contemptible  in  her  eyes, 
her  &ther*s  step-son  might  have  feelings  that  could  be  wounded — 
a  soul  that  could  suffer. 

^  Don't  talk  nonsense ! "  she  exclaimed,  starting  up  and  coming 
over  to  him.  "  I  don't  despise  you !  Your  being  Mrs.  Acland's 
son  is  certainly  no  recommendation  ;  but  I  don't  mean  to  be  ill- 
natured.  You  shouldn't  mind  me.  I  can't  help  feeling  wild  at 
times.  Still  I  did  not  think  you  heeded  what  I  said,  or — or  I 
don't  think — ^that  is  I  hope  I  should  not  have  been  so  disagree- 
able. I  will  be  better  in  the  future.  At  least,  I'll  try.  Shake 
hands ! " 

Young  Cranston  turned  to  her  with  a  searching  look  in  his 
steady  eyes,  and  took  the  hand  she  offered.  "  I  am  quite  ready 
to  be  firiends  with  you,"  he  said,  "  but  I  don't  expect  you  will  be 

able  to  keep  your  tongue  quiet,  and  you  can't  understand ^ 

He  stopped. 

'^I  am  not  so  stupid,  though!"  said  Marjory  with  a  saucy 
smile  and  a  pretty  bend  of  her  head  to  one  side. 

**  You  are  a  good  deal  too  sharp,"  cried  George.  "  I  do  hope 
yon  will  behave  yourself  properly  in  future,  and  as  things  are  not 
generally  too  pleasant,  let  us  try  to  be  happy  together." 

"  Very  well ;  while  we  are  together.  But  oh !  George,  I  can- 
not bear  to  think  of  your  going  away  as  a  common  sailor !  It  is 
too,  too  cruel.*  She  threw  her  arms  round  his  neck  and  strove 
to  suppress  the  angry  tears  that  would  well  up. 
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^^  Gome,  come,.  Marjory,  don't  be  foolish^  111  be  all  rights 
far  rather  be  a  cabin-boy  thi^n  bie  in  the  office." 

Dreadfully  ashamed  of  |iaying  betrayed   emotion  before 
boysy  Maijory  struggled  back  to  toleraUe  composure  as 
Cutler  came  in  to  remove  the  tea-things.    Then,  with  the  ] 
able  intention  of  making  herself  amiable,  Marjory  asked 
what  book  he  had  brought  home  under  his  arm. 

He  opened  it,  and  drawing  a  chair  between  her  and  Gei 
displayed  his  new  treasure.  It  was  an  old  volume  on  architec 
witn  illustrations  exemplifying  the  process  of  building  in  va 
stages,  with  diagrams  and  measurements. 
.  Over  this  work  Dick  grew  animated  and  even  eloquent, 
boys  were  soon  talking  cheerfully,  but  Marjory  was  silent 
preoccupied.  Her  colour  faded  and  her  lips  were  tremc 
*^  George  was  going  to  sea  as  an  apprentice,  going  to  unk 
hurdships  and  horrors  " — this  was  the  sentence  which  kep 
peating  itself  in  her  heart,  while  fragmentary  recoUectioi 
newspaper  paragraphs  describing  the  terrible  cruelty  of 
captains  came  back  to  torment  her. 

It  was  a  relief  when  cook  looked  in  to  Fay  it  was  time  to 
off  the  gas,  and  she  could  shut  herself  in  her  room  to  cry  fre 
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TWINING  THE  STRANDS. 

In  spite  of  having  been  later  than  usual  the  previous 
Mrs.  Acland  was  up  betimes  the  morning  after  her  step-daug] 
return.  She  was  a  careful  methodical  woman,  and  befor 
husband  had  issued  from  his  dressing-room  she  had  desci 
to  the  dining-room  in  the  neatest  of  morning  gowns,  and 
pointed  out  one  or  two  strei^s  of  dust  in  the  remoter  come 
the  sideboard  to  the  housemaid  who  was  bringing  ic 
breakfast. 

The  sound  of  a  door  closing  below  attracted  her  attei 
Stepping  to  the  window  she  saw  her  eldest  son  come  up  froi 
basement  entrance  and  walk  towards  the  garden  gate.  He] 
darkened  and  she  tapped  vehemently  on  the  glass.  Dick  L 
back,  and  in  obedience  to  an  imperative  gesture  returned  t 
house,  entering  by  the  front  door,  which  his  mother  opene 
him. 

**  Where  are  you  going  at  this  early  hour  ?  "  she  asked 
when  they  had  reached  the  dining-room ;  "  you  will  be  i 
office  before  the  doors  are  open.  Tell  me  what  scheme  is  in 
head  ?  "  she  spoke  sternly. 

As  Dick  met  her  eyes  a  faint  smile  ctirled  his  lip,  bi 
replied  with  quiet  respect,  <^  My  scheme  was  to  see  an  old  8< 
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ftUow  irbo  is  in  a  Imilder^s  office,  and  I  sometimes  call  to  look 
over  the  plans  he  is  working  at." 

^  That  is  like  your  nsual  obstinacy !  You  have  a  better  opening 
given  you  by  Mr.  Acland  than  you  have  any  right  to  expect — a 
chance  of  lightening  the  burden  you  have  been  to  mtf,  and  in- 
stead of  devoting  yourself  to  the  profession  in  which  you  might 
win  fortune,  you  waste  your  time  hankering  after  stones  and 
mortar,  some  rubbish  of  an  ideal ! " 

^  I  do  not  waste  my  time,"  returned  the  young  man  with  a  sort 
of  weaiy  indifference ;  ^  I  never  shirk  the  office  woik  :bat  I  have  a 
right  to  my  time  before  and  after  hours :  that  does  not  take  any- 
thing from  Mr.  Acland.^' 

**  It  does ;  it  firitters  away  your  mental  force.  Concentration  is 
the  best  road  to  success.  I  hate  to  see  any  trace  of  what  your 
unfortunate  father  used  to  call  ^  versatility '  in  you ;  and  you  are 
strangely  like  as  well  as  unlike  him.  I  trust  you  will  not  bring 
misery  upon  me  as  lie  did." 
'  Dick  made  no  reply ;  but  a  grim  look  of  displeasure  gathered 
over  his  brow,  and  brought  out  a  decided  resemblance  to  his 
surviving  parent.  Mrs.  Acland  gazed  at  him,  her  light  eyes 
darkening  with  a  curious  expression  of  dislike  and  distr^t  as  he 
silently  turned  away. 

^  If  you  had  half  George's  frankness  I  could  understand  and 
guide  you ;  as  it  is "  she  interrupted  herself  with  some  impetu- 
osity. ^  At  any  rate  assume  the  bearing  of  a  gentleman  if  you 
haven't  the  instincts  of  one,  and  don't  slink  out  of  the  kitchen 
entrance  like  a  servant,  when  your  mother  is  mistress  of  the 
house." 

**  The  servants  are  considerably  more  independent  than  I  am," 
he  said  in  a  deep  tone  that  had  a  touch  of  feeling.  '^That  is  not 
your  fault,  I  know.  Things  will  be  different  some  day."  He  left 
the  room  and  the  house,  closing  the  door  and  gate  behind  him 
carefully  and  quietly. 
-  Mrs.  Acland  stood  still  for  a  moment,  a  look  of  baffled  anger 
on  her  &ce. 

•  Her  firetbom  was  no  favourite.  There  was  a  kind  of  an- 
tagonism between  them  dating  far  back-— when,  as  a  big  and 
somewhat  lumbering  child  of  three  or  four,  he  used  to  importune 
his  mother  for  kisses,  and  was  invariably  and  coldly  repulsed ;  for 
Mrs.  Acland  was  much  harassed  at  that  time,  and  was  not  the 
type  of  woman  to  whom  the  loving  kisses  of  a  little  child  would 
bring  any  solace. 

'  Later,  she  visited  the  sins  of  the  father  upon  the  son,  probably 
the  only  portion  of  the  Decalogue  she  had  ever  followed. 

As  she  stood  thus  in  deep  thought  for  some  minutes,  holding 
back  the  drapery  of  her  skirt  from  the  glowing  fire  with  one 
white  but  by  no  means  small  hand,  the  other  placed  lightly  on 
the  mantel-piece — ^the  steady  repose   of   her  attitude  was  ii^- 
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dicative  of  strength — the  expression  of  her  face  grew  more  restful 
and  content.  Last  night's  dinner  had  been  a  success.  It  was  at 
the  house  of  a  wealthy  solicitor,  to  which,  as  to  the  inner  circle 
of  her  husband's  profession,  she  had  long  wished  for  an  invitation. 
For  Mrs.  Acland  was  not  as  yet  very  sure  of  her  foothold  in 
Philistia,  nor  was  she  quite  certain  that  the  solemn  and  irre- 
proachable society  into  which  Mr.  Acland  had  introduced  her  had 
set  its  seal  of  adoption  upon  her  smooth  wide  low  forehead.  It 
was  now  more  than  seven  years  since  he  had  drawn  upon  himself 
the  cold  looks  and  dubious  head-shakings  of  his  peers  by  his' 
marriage  with  the  interesting  widow  of  a  vagabond  artist,  who, 
having  deserted  his  wife  and  child,  lost  his  ufe  in  a  steamboat 
accident  on  one  of  the  great  American  rivers.  Mr.  Acland  had 
met  his  fate  at  the  bedside  of  an  old  lady,  a  wealthy  client  to 
whom  the  widow  acted  as  companion  and  nurse.  The  client  died 
before  she  had  time  to  execute  an  intended  codicil  to  her  will  in 
favour  of  her  valued  attendant,  and  Mr.  Acland  did  his  best  to . 
console  the  disappointed  widow.  The  result  was  his  marriage 
and  the  adoption  of  the  new  Mrs.  Acland's  son,  a  big-bon^, 
awkward  shy  lad  of  twelve. 

This  step  seemed  the  more  idiotic  on  the  part  of  Bobert 
Acland,  because  just  at  the  time  he  had  sustained  severe  losses 
by  the  failure  of  two  companies,  in  which  he  had  invested  part  of 
his  capital. 

So  far,  however,  he  had  no  reason  to  regret  his  choice.  He 
was  a  quiet  hard-working  man  of  the  upper  middle-class,  good- 
looking  and  well  dressed,  loving  neatness,  comfort,  peaoe-at- 
any-price ;  and  the  relief  of  finding  his  house  well-administered, 
accounts  clearly  kept,  dinners  admirably  cooked  and  served  at  a 
smaller  cost  than  paid  for  the  muddle  over  which  his  first  wife 
presided,  was  an  infinite  relief,  and  created  in  him  unbounded 
faith  in  his  present  ruler's  wisdom,  strength  and  capability. 

"  Good  morning,"  cried  George  Acland  cheerfully,  interrupting 
his  step-mother's  musings.  ^*  Anyhow,  I  am  in  good  time  to-day. 
Governor's  not  down  yet  ?  " 

<^  You  are  a  good  boy  into  the  bargain,"  she  returned  pleasantly. 
**  Your  &ther  is  ready ;  he  only  waited  to  see  the  children.  They 
want  so  much  to  breakfast  with  us  now.  Louise  is  old  enough, 
but  I  cannot  separate  them." 

Here  Mr.  Acland  came  in,  and  with  a  somewhat  precise  <^  good 
morning  "  to  his  son,  took  his  seat,  and  breakfast  began. 

**  Where  is  Maijorv  ?  "  he  asked  presently. 

^'  Overslept  herself  a  little,  I  daresay,"  replied  his  wife,  holding 
out  his  cup  of  tea.  "  She  was  no  doubt  fatigued  by  her  journey, 

and "    The  entrance  of  Marjory  cut  short  the  excuses.    She 

looked  better  and  brighter  than  the  night  before,  and  paused  for 
an  instant  as  she  closed  the  door,  looking  from  her  fiither  to 
Mrs.  Acland  and  back  again.    She  had  wakened  refreshed,  and 
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therefore  reaaonable.  She  bad  recalled  some  good  advice  het 
friend  the  music  teacher  had  given  her,  and  determined  tOrbe 
wise  and  enduring,  self-controlled  and  conciliating — ^all,  in  short, 
that  Nature  nearly  forbid  her  to  be ;  then  she  said  her  prayers 
fervently  and  descended  to  the  combat* 

.  Her  first  impulse  was  to  hug  her  father,  to  kiss  G-eorge,  to 
express  her  delight  at  sitting  down  to  breakfast  with  them 
again ;  but  that  would  entail  a  polite  embrace  to  Mrs.  Acland, 
a  sacrifice  she  could  not  make,  notwithstanding  her  prayers  and 
resolutions.  So  with  a  general  ^good  morning''  she  took  her 
place  opposite  George. 
.    *•  Good  morning,  my  dear,"  from  papa. 

•*  Have  an  egg,  Marge  ?  "  from  George. 

•*I  hope  you  slept  well  and  are  rested,  Marjory,"  from  Mrs. 
Acland  in  a  friendly  tone. 

**  Oh  yes,  thank  you.    No,  no  egg,  George." 

**  Oh !  there  are  no  more,  I  see." 

^*  I  seldom  take  eggs  myself,  and  there  is  plenty  of  bread  and 
butter,"  said  Mrs.  Acland  in  a  calm  abstract  tone. 

•'Marjory  is  really  looking  very  well,  and  much  improved," 
continued  Mrs.  Acland. 

*•  Yes,  and  grown  a  good  bit.  Maijory  must  be  about  five  feet 
five  or  six,  eh  ?  " 

•'  Oh,  I  have  no  idea  of  measurements.  I  only  hope  she  has 
grown  in  grace,  and  left  all  the  obstinacy  we  used  to  quarrel 
about  at  school.  If  so,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
be  excellent  friends,  eh,  Maijory  ?  I  have  no  doubt  the  training 
you  have  had  has  taught  you  patience  and  common  sense,  which 
you  sorely  needed."  Mrs.  Acland  smiled  quite  kindly  as  she 
spoke. 

"  What  training  ?  "  asked  Marjory,  looking  up  quickly.  "  Do 
you  mean  teaching  ?     That  is  pretty  severe  training  certainly." 

**I  told  you  the  plan  would  answer,"  said  Mrs.  Acland, 
glancing  expressively  at  her  husband,  who  answered  with  a  nod. 

"  Where  is  Dick  ?  "  he  asked  presently. 

**  He  went  off  quite  early ;  I  don't  know  where.  I  am  afraid 
he  does  not  pay  sufficient  attention  to  his  work ;  he  always  has 
some  crotchet  in  his  head." 

**  I  have  really  no  fault  to  find  with  him ;  he  is  steady  enough." 

"I  hope  so,"  said  his  mother  emphatically.  There  was  a 
pause. 

"  It  is  quite  fine  and  much  warmer  to-day,"  said  Mrs.  Acland. 
**  I  think,  Maijoiy,  you  had  better  take  the  little  ones  out  for 
their  walk,  and  let  nurse  get  on  with  their  spring  frocks. 
Silence."  Mrs.  Acland  looked  steadily  at  her  step-daughter, 
who  coloured  as  she  replied : 

•*  I  would  much  rather  help  to  make  the  frocks  than  go  out  in 
the  clothes  I  am  obliged  to  wear.    It  is  nearly  two  years  since 
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I  had  anything  new,  and  my  skirts  are  like  a  ballet-d 
Don't  ask  me  to  go  out  till  I  have  a  dress  and  hat  an 
fit  to  be  seen." 

**It  would  have  been  better  and  wiser^  Marjory,"  sai 
Acland  mildly,  ^^  if  you  had  asked  me  with  civility  to  e 
your  wardrobe  and  supply  your  wants.  I  wish  to  do  juj 
all,  and  to  take  care,  while  you  and  your  brother  I 
moderation  what  you  need,  your  father's  resources  a 
exhausted,  for  you  must  not  imagine  he  is  a  rich  man.  1 
I  have  often  told  you,  a  strain  to  keep  up  the  appearance; 
are  due  to  his  position  and  of  importance  to  us  all."  * 

A  dead  silence  followed.    Marjory's  bright  &ce  settled 
expression  of  sullen  submission.    Mr.  Acland  cleared  his 
with  a  loud  hem,  while  Creorge  looked  and  felt  infinitely  a: 

After  a  few  moments  of  this  significant  ^^hush,"  Mr. 
rose,  and  saying,  **  I  am  a  little  behind  time,  I  shall  prob 
half-an-hour  or  so  late  this  evening,"  left  the  room,  Mrs. 
following  him  to  pay  the  last  wifely  attentions  before  he 

The  s^und  of  the  front  door  closing  was  followed  I 
Acland's  reappearance.  She  walked  to  the  fireplace  an 
for  the  parlour-maid  to  remove  the  breakfast. 

"Carry down  all  your  things  to  the  day-nursery,  and  I  ¥ 
through  them  when  I  have  seen  cook  and  given  orders 
day."    There  was  a  complete  but  indescrikible  change 
tone;  and  without  waiting  a  reply  she  left  the  brotl 
lister  together. 

"You  are  a  stupid.  Marge,"  he  exclaimed  as  he  re 
confronted  her.  "  Why  will  you  rub  her  the  wrong  way 
make  her  hard  and  disagreeable.  See,  she  is  right  enouj 
me,  and  not  half  bad.     I  don't  think  you  are  quite  fair." 

**  Oh,  you  foolish,  foolish  boy  1     She  behaves  decently 
because  you  let  her  throw  dust  in  your  eyes  and  kiss  and 
you,  you  big  baby !    Don't  you  see  she  is  the  sort  of 
that  would  caress  you  on  the  very  edge  of  the  pit  into  wl 
was  going  to  thrust  you  ?  " 

"  Pooh !  that  is  regular  story-book  style.  You  were  al^ 
ready  to  romance.  Girls  are  so  carried  away  by  their  ii 
tions.    You  should  try  and  be  reasonable." 

"  I  like  to  hear  you  preach,  Georgie.  Why,  you  are 
boy,  and  you  don't  understand  the  instinct  that  makes  m 
and  dislike  our  step-mother.  I  don't  understand  it  my 
must  show  her  my  rags,  at  any  rate.  Perhaps  they  mf 
her  compassion." 

With  a  fine  sneer  on  her  saucy  mouth,  Marjory  went  s 
to  her  room,  to  undergo  the  mortifying  process  of  carryii 
her  belongings  to  the  nursery,  and  parading  her  povert; 
the  critical  eyes  of  nurse,  who,  though  a  good  sort  of  worn 
the  innate  respect  for  fine  clothes,  be  they  acquired  h 
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may,  which  distiDguishes  female  character  of  a  certain  type,  and 
induces  a  more  than  half-contemptuous  pity  for  those  wretches 
who  are  deficient  in  this  important  possession. 

Mrs.  Acland  being  a  woman  of  clear  if  not  wide  idsion,  kept 
her  aims  distinctly  and  steadily  in  sight.  She  began  from  the 
outset  to  put  Marjory  in  what  she  considered  her  ^*  right  place.'' 

To  their  step-mother  these  elder  children  were  obnoxious 
because  they  existed  and  must  be  maintained  at  the  expense,  as 
8he  viewed  it,  of  her  own  highly-prized  treasures.  George  had 
found  £&your  in  her  eyes,  as  she  had  soon  succeeded  in  blinding 
him  with  small  mercies,  and  thought  it  well  to  show  the  world 
that  she  could  attach  one  of  her  step-children  at  least.  Moreover, 
he  could  be  provided  for  at  small  cost  and  away  from  his  father 
and  his  home,  while  Marjory  could  scarcely  be  driven  from  the 
paternal  roof  without  some  especially  good  reason.  Indeed,  Mrs. 
Acland  had  found  it  was  rather  risky  leaving  her  so  long  at 
schooL  At  home,  then,  she  must  be,  but  she  must  be  of  use 
there.  She  must  be  so  handled  as  to  represent  the  thorn  in  her 
just  and  gentle  step-mother's  side — the  hopeless  irreconcilable 
whom  neither  kindness  nor  wisdom  could  subdue.  This  condition 
of  things  might  lead  to  her  leaving  home  by  her  own  desire,  and 
in  the  meantime  gave  Mrs.  Aclimd  a  good  deal  of  power.  So 
Sfarjory  was  promoted  to  be  nursery-governess  and  extra  needle- 
woman, considerably  relieving  nurse,  and  enabling  the  nurse-maid 
to  bestow  more  time  on  cook ;  while  her  own  chances  of  practising 
were  few  and  far  between,  and  finally  ceased  altogether,  as  Mrs. 
Acland  resolved  to  keep  the  piano  (the  piano  which  belonged  to 
Marjory's  own  mother)  locked,  as  ^^  such  strumming  was  not  good 
for  so  valuable  an  instrument." 


Though  coming  round  in  some  measure  to  her  brother's 
estimate  of  Dick,  Maijory  was  in  too  bad  a  temper  to  be  either 
kind  or  courteous  to  him.  She  had  in  her  hasty  judgment  set 
him  down  as  a  stupid,  silent  nonentity,  not  understanding  the 
depths  indicated  by  his  uncomplaining  endurance  of  her  former 
taunts  and  occasional  half-contemptuous  notice.  She  had  been 
better  certainly,  he  thought,  since  she  returned  from  school,  but 
she  was  still  painfully  variable. 

"What  has  become  of  Dick?"  asked  Marjory  one  evening 
about  a  fortnight  after  her  return ;  **  he  always  disappears  after 
tea.    Why  does  he  go  away  ?  " 

**  Because  he  thinks  his  being  here  annoys  you,"  cried  Q-eorge 
with  some  warmth,  "  so  he  goes  and  sits  in  our  room ;  and  you 
know  what  a  miserable  place  it  is." 

"  But  that  is  nonsense,"  she  returned ;  "  I  haven't  been  uncivil 
since  I  came  back,  and  I  don't  want  to  be  ill-natured  to  poor  old 
Dick.    I  wish  you  would  tell  him  to  come  down  here." 

aa2 
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'*  I  have  told  him  till  I  am  tired,"  said  her  brother. 

"Then  I  will  go  and  ask  him  myself,**  exclaimed  Ik 
throwing  down  some  widths  of  brown  merino  she  was  dil 
stitching  together,  and  away  she  ran  to  the  boys'  room,  wh 
an  excrescence  at  the  top  of  the  kitchen  stair.  As  to  goi 
Dick's  bedroom,  she  never  hesitated ;  he  was  a  sort  of  i 
brother,  towards  whom  conscience  told  her  she  had  been 
Moreover,  she  was  possessed  by  a  spirit  of  playful  tyrani 
made  her  impatient  of  losing  a  subject  or  a  victim.  Dick 
business  to  absent  himself  in  that  way  when  he  saw,  or  01 
see,  that  she  was  willing,  in  school  parlance,  to  "  make  up 
him. 

"  Come  in,"  said  Dick  when  she  knocked  at  his  door, 
did  not  rise  or  look  round. 

He  had  removed  the  looking-glass  from  the  chest  of  g 
which  served  as  a  dressing-table,  and  had  spread  over  it  s 
of  paper,  on  which  he  was  drawing  diligently  by  the  yelloi 
of  a  thin  composite  candle. 

"  What  are  you  doing  ?  why  do  you  run  away  to  thi 
miserable  room  ?  "  cried  Marjory,  coming  to  his  side  and  1 
one  elbow  on  the  comer  of  the  drawers  as  she  looked  up  in  b 

Dick  gazed  at  her  in  astonishment.   **  Marjory ! "  he  excl 

"  Yes ;  did  you  think  it  was  cookie  ?  There  is  better  li 
the  schoolroom,  why  do  you  stay  here  ?  " 

"  Because,  oh  !  because  I  don't  want  to  be  in  the  way. 
and  George  would  rather  be  by  yourselves  naturally  enouj 
returned  as  he  resumed  his  drawing. 

"  I  did  not  think  you  were  spiteful,"  said  Marjory,  her  s 
brown  fair  cheek  flushing  under  the  stings  of  conscience 
known  I  have  been  nasty,  but  you  need  not  be  implacable. 

"  Implacable  ! "  rejoined  Dick,  with  a  smile  as"  he  looke< 
into  the  bright  pleading  eyes  upraised  to  his,  recoj 
suddenly  that  Marjory  was  something  better  than  pretty, 
is  a  big  word !  I  am  not  implacable  or  spiteful — ^why  shoulc 
It  is  quite  natural  that  I  should  be  in  your  way,  that  you 
dislike  me.     I  should  in  your  place." 

"  But  I  don't  dislike  you,  and  George  is  quite  fond  oi 
cried  Marjory,  bent  on  "  making  up,"  yet  somewhat  checked 
composure.  "  Do  come  and  sit  with  us,  and  show  me  wl 
are  doing  ?  " 

Dick  looked  into  her  eyes  for  an  instant.  "  I  think  you 
earnest,"  he  said ;  "  yes,  I'll  come."    He  gathered  his  penc 

Eapers  together,  Marjory  aiding  him,  arid  without  sayiuj 
e  followed  her  to  the  schoolroom. 

"  Ah !  that's  right,"  cried  George,  lookine  up  from  a 
thumbed  novel ;  "  come  along,  old  fellow,  we  three  ought  i 
together,  we  have  a  common  cause.  Here  spread  out  you 
near  the  gas  1 " 
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**  And  make  haste,  it  will  soon  be  tamed  ofiF,"  added  Marjory. 

"  It  is  not  more  than  half-past  eight,"  returned  Dick ;  "  I  have 
a  good  hour  and  a  half;  ^  and  he  again  set  to  work. 

Marjory  picked  up  the  material  she  had  been  sewing  and 
stood  for  a  moment  or  two  gazing  over  Dick's  shoulder  at  the 
lines  which  divided  his  paper  into  angles  and  squares  and 
circles,  with  neat  minute  numerals  here  and  there. 

«  What  is  it  for,  Dick  ? ''  she  asked. 

^^  Oh !  nothing  particular.  I  was  helping  a  friend  of  mine  the 
other  day  to  copy  a  plan  for  a  big  house  some  fellow  is  going  to 
build  in  the  country,  and  I  can't  help  fancying  I  could  make  a 
better  disposition  of  the'  space,  so  I  kept  the  dimensions  in  my 
head  and  /  am  making  a  plan  of  my  own." 

"  I  suppose  you  will  give  it  to  your  friend  and  he  will  show  it 
to  his  master  and  get  the  credit  of  it?"  cried  Marjory,  still 
gazing  with^interest  at  Dick's  work. 

He  laughed,  ^*  There  is  small  chance  of  an  apprentice's  plan 
being  looked  at.    I  don't  suppose  any  one  will  see  this." 

**  What  a  pity !  it  is  so  nicely  and  neatly  done." 

**  Oh !  my  work  is  clumsy  enough.  If  you  could  see  some  of  the 
things  at  JNIalet  and  Driver's  office — they  are  beautiful ! " 

"  Why  don't  you  try  and  do  pictures  ?  "  asked  Marjory. 

**  I  don't  seem  to  care  for  them.  I  like  the  projections  and 
shadows,  the  angles  and  cturves  of  a  great  building — they  -are 
real!" 

•*  But  how  hard  it  must  be  to  get  such  work  to  do,"  urged 
Maijory,  returning  to  her  seat  and  continuing  to  run  her  seams 
with  diligence.  "  Now  with  some  paper  and  a  few  water  colours 
yon  can  sit  in  your  room  and  make  a  pretty  picture." 

**  And  sell  it  perhaps,"  added  George. 

"A  very  big  perhaps,"  returned  Dick  laughing.  "There  is  a 
good  deal  wanting  besides  paper  and  colours.  I  like  pictures 
well  enough,  and  I  think  I  could  sketch  a  bit,  but  they  are  not 
in  my  line.  I  sometimes  long  to  get  away  from  the  office  even 
to  turn  stone  mason." 

"  Stone  mason ! "  exclaimed  Marjory,  looking  up  surprised,  while 
she  drew  out  her  needle  and  a  long  thread.  "  You  are  not  in 
earnest,  Dick,?  " 

"  Yes,  I  am.  I  daresay  you'd  laugh  if  you  knew  how  fond  I 
am  of  stones.  It  takes  a  lot  of  hard  work  to  make  anything  of 
them,  but  when  you  do  they  last.  Look  at  Westminster  Abbey 
and  the  Temple  Church,  why  hundreds  of  years  haven't  spoilt 
their  beauty,  rather  added  to  it." 

'^  I  don't  imagine  many  stone  masons  think  in  this  way,"  said 
Maijory. 

**  Very  few,  I  daresay.  I  suppose  mechanical  labourers  make 
up  the  greater  number  in  every  trade  or  profession,  but  when 
thoughts  come  into  your  head  and  you  feel  as  if  the  things  you 
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handle  have  a  life  of  their  own,  why  then  work  is — musi 
delight!" 

He  stopped  abruptly  and  went  on  with  his  drawing, 
Marjory  looked  infinitely  surprised  at  such  expressions  i 
creature  she  had  always  considered  dull,  heavy  and,  but  1 
silent  indiflFeience,  contemptible. 

**  Oh !  I  assure  you  Dick  is  a  dab  at  architecture,"  excl 
George.    "He  ought  to  be  our  future  Sir  Christopher 

our oh !  I  can't  remember  any  other  fellow.    He  can't 

wall  without  looking  to  see  how  the  stones  or  bricks  are  st 
if  the  thing  is  well  finished  and  solid." 

"I  daresay  you'll    laugh,"    returned    Dick — ^he  was 
unusually  genial,  communicative    mood — ''but  a   fine  w 
solid  wall  with  neat  edges  and  even  courses  gives  me  a  i 
pleasure  you  couldn't  understand." 

**  Why,  that  goes  beyond  *  finding  sermons  in  stones,' 
Marjory,  the  quick  smile  peculiar  to  her  sparkling  in  hei 
and  playing  on  her  lips  and  cheeks  like  a  sudden  sunbean 

"  I  went  to  see  a  friend  of  mine,  a  mason,  on  Sunday,"  rei 
Dick  after  a  pause,  *'  and  he  showed  me  such  a  beautifiil  p 
a  house  in  the  country  he  thinks  he  will  be  employed : 
building.     I  wish  I  were  to  have  a  hand  in  it." 

"  Is  he  a  common  workman  ?  "  asked  Marjory. 

"  No,  he  has  got  beyond  that.  When  I  was  a  little  chj 
my  mother  away  abroad,  I  used  to  live  with  an  old  won 
believe  she  had  been  my  father's  nurse;  I  was  let  to  rui 
as  much  as  I  liked,  and  I  was  always  hanging  about  some  1 
that  were  being  built.  Old  Boper  used  to  notice  me  at  odd 
and  give  me  a  tool  to  play  with  now  and  again.  One  day  his 
girl  fell  into  a  biggish  brook  close  by,  and  I  went  in  after  h 
was  deeper  than  we  thought,  but  I  managed  to  keep  her 
help  came.  Her  father  was  desperately  fond  of  her,  and  i 
tremendous  row  about  what  I  had  done,  as  if  I  was  no  en 
hero.  Then  I  was  more  with  them  than  ever — every  mil 
could  get  away  from  school.  I  learned  lots  of  things  tn 
Boper,  and  right  glad  I  was  to  see  him  again." 

"  I  can  imagine  you  must  find  it  a  dreadful  bore  having 
to  the  oflSce,"  said  Marjory. 

"It  is "he  stopped,  and  added, "  There  is  no  usetij 

say  what  it  is,  for  it  has  to  be  done." 

"  But  why  did  you  not  make  your  mother  put  you  u 
architect's  or  a  builder's  oflBce  ?  "  asked  Marjory. 

^^Make    my    mother!"    repeated    Dick  with  a  harsh  \ 
"  That  is  easier  said  than  done.  And  you  forget,  too,  that  ii 
my  mother  nor  myself  have  any  money  to  pay  the  fees 
prenticeship.     I  had  no  choice." 

"  Well,  if  they  wouldn't  let  me  go  to  sea  I  should  run  awa 
a  cabin-boy,"  cried  George  with  an  air  of  heroic  determinat 
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"  Nonsense,"  said  his  sister  scornfully. 

^  I  am  afraid  neither  builder  nor  architect  would  take  a  penni- 
less runaway,  so  I  had  to  bow  to  what  is  inevitable." 

"  Ah !  that  is  detestable  ! "  cried  Marjory.  "  I  have  been 
fimitlessly  fighting  against  the  inevitable  ever  since  I  went  to 
school,  dying  to  have  singing  lessons  from  Signer  Campanella  in- 
stead of  stray  hints  from  good-natured  little  Miss  Mills,  the 
junior  nmsic  mistress,  and  begging  for  leave  to  attend  Made- 
moiselle Dulogue's  French  class  all  in  vain.  I  had  to  hammer 
away  as  best  I  could  with  all  the  under-govemesses,  while  the  rich 
Liverpool  and  Birmingham  girls  had  all  the  best  lessons,  which 
very  few  of  them  could  appreciate.  Oh !  there  is  nothing  so 
hateful  as  being  poor !  I  wonder  if  my  father  cannot  really 
afford  to  give  me  the  education  of  a  gentlewoman  !  I  should  like 
to  be  accomplished  and  beautifully  dressed,  and  presented  at 
C!ourt  with  a  train  and  feathers.  I  am  certain  I  could  kick  a 
train  like  the  actress  I  saw  when  Mr.  Cross  took  us  to  the  panto- 
mime." 

She  started  up  as  she  spoke,  and  hastily  fastening  the  stuff  she 
had  sewn  together  with  a  few  pins  to  her  waist,  proceeded  to  sail 
up  and  down  the  room,  turning  at  each  end  with  a  dexterous 
sweep  of  her  improvized  train  in  a  graceful  stately  fashion  very 
theatrical  and  effective. 

Dick  suspended  his  drawing  to  gaze  at  her,  and  George  burst 
out  laughing. 

^^  I  did  not  think  you  were  such  a  conceited  peacock,"  he  ex- 
daimed. 

"  Conceited !  I  do  not  think  I  am,"  resuming  her  walk  and  the 
kicking  of  her  train ;  *'.I  wish  I  could  be  ;  it  must  be  so  pleasant 
to  be  satisfied  with  oneself.     Am  I  conceited,  Dick  ?  " 

"I  am  not  sure,"  looking  gravely  at  her.  "I  believe  with  a 
little  fine  dress  and  company  you  would  be.  I  fancy  you  think 
a  good  deal  of  yourself." 

^  I  must  if  I  am  to  live !  Humility  does  not  suit  me ;  and  you 
are  a  disagreeable  boy  to  tell  me  plainly  that  I  think  too  much 
of  myself." 

^^  I  did  not  say  that.  I  said  you  thought  a  good  deal,"  returned 
Dick  with  a  quiet  smile ;  "  you " 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  the  friendly  •*  cookie." 

**  Now,  sit  ye  down,"  she  exclaimed, "  and  have  a  bit  of  supper. 
See,  I  saved  ye  a  mite  of  pastry  and  have  made  you  a  turnover 
each.  There's  a  trifle  of  minced  mutton  inside  'em,  as'll  do  you 
more  good  than  sweets;"  and  she  placed  a  small  dish  and  three 
plates  on  the  deal  table,  clattering  down  a  few  forks  in  a  rough- 
and-ready  fashion. 

**  Come  now,  eat  'em  up  while  they  are  hot." 

**  We  must  wait  till  the  performance  is  over,"  cried  George,  who 
was  much  amused  by  his  sister's  antics. 
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"  Yes ;  can't  I  manage  my  train  well,  cookie  dear  ?  "  said 
jory,  recommencing  her  march. 

"My!"  exclaimed  that  fancJtionary,  gazing  critically  i 
young  lady,  the  l)ack8  of  her  hands  resting  on  her  hips,  "  it 
like  play-acting.*' 

**You  see  Cutler  recognizes  my  genius,"  cried  W 
dramatically ;  "  I  will  no  longer  submit  to  be  undervalued  l 
miserable,  half-fledged,  half-civilized  boys!  I  will  escaj 
thraldom  and  shake  off  the  yoke  to  which  you  bow  your 
and  soar  into  regions  of  grandeur  where  you  cannot  follow, 
I  shall  not  be  indebted  to  a  faithful  retainer  for  scraps  of  g 
filched  from  the  abundance  of  the  upstairs  table,  as  though 
not  entitled  to  my  full  share  of  all  in  this  enslaved  m£ 
There  are  limits  to  submission." 

This  last  sentence  she  brought  out  with  great  force,  poii 
scornful  finger  towards  the  ceiling.  George  laughed  ar 
plauded,  and  the  sympathetic  cookie  exclaimed,  "  She  do 
beautiful,"  when  an  awful  sound  hushed  their  mirth  and  fe 
a  ban  upon  the  group.  From  the  open  door  came  the  v< 
Mrs.  Acland,  saying  as  she  entered,  "  Pray,  Marjory,  is  th 
way  to  treat  the  material  I  have  contrived  to  purchase  fo 
use — sweeping  the  dusty  floor  with  it  ?  What  ridiculous  no 
are  you  about  ?  Pray  remember  you  are  no  longer  a  baby, 
had  better  go  upstairs  to  nurse,  she  is  ready  to  fit  on  yom 
You  ought  to  have  finished  your  skirt  by  this  time." 

Marjory,  her  bright  looks  changed  iuto  frowning  g 
hastily  unpinned  her  train  and  folded  it  up,  while  Mrs.  . 
continued,  "  George,  here  is  a  letter  from  Messrs.  Ren 
Duncan,  telling  your  father  that  cue  of  the  boys  they  expe< 
sail  in  their  next  outward-bound  ship  is  prevented  by  illnes 
joining,  they  will  therefore  send  you  instead.  I  congratula 
on  getting  ofi"  a  fortnight  sooner  than  you  expected.  Yc 
sail  this  day  week."  She  stood  firm  and  quiet  like  an  irrei 
fate  as  she  handed  a  letter  to  George. 

"  In  a  week  ?  Oh  !  that  is  cruelly  soon,"  cried  Marjor 
the  sound  of  tears  in  her  voice. 

"  What  are  these  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Acland,  disdainfully  exai 
the  turnovers.  "Cutler,"  she  called  after  the  vanishing 
"  take  these  to  the  larder.  Supper  is  over ;  there  is  no  n< 
a  second  edition  of  it.  Go  upstairs,  Marjory,"  with 
command,  "  I  will  follow  you.  Your  dress  must  be  finisl 
morrow.     Mr.  Cross  is  coming  to  dinner  and  you  must  wes 
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ag  the  mistress  of  the  house  much  anxious  thought, 
e  dainty  dishes  fit  to  set  before  a  king — these  being 
ficulty  to  so  accomplished  a  housekeeper — but  as  to 

y- 

ind  was  slowly  though  surely  advancing  towards  the 
on  at  which  she  aimed.  The  beauty  of  cleanliness 
which  pervaded  her  dwelling,  the  good  looks  and 
sing  of  her  small  children,  the  evident  friendliness  of 
a,  all  scored  in  her  favour;  and  if  that  ill-tempered, 
ble  girl  Marjory  had  been  wise  enough  to  understand 
terests  and  willing  to  keep  up  a  friendly  appearance, 
ice  of  fair-seeming  would  have  been  complete.  But 
}  irreconcilable. 

onged  banishment  from  her  father's  house  to  the 
losphere  of  a  large,  well-ordered,  middle-class  school 
ived  her  bright,  impulsive  disposition  from  being 
id  distorted  by  the  suppression  and  irritation  of  her 

home. 

t  in  whose  honour  Marjory  was  to  don  her  best  frock 
her's  junior  partner,  Mr.  Cross — ^junior  in  rank  but 
irs — a  stiff,  silent,  middle-class  man.  A  naore  unim- 
remarkable  man  could  scarce  be  found,  yet  be  had 
usly  courted  by  Mrs.  Acland ;  nor  without  success, 
ous  bachelor  had  viewed  his  partner's  marriaire  with 
gh  unexpressed  disapprobation,  and  had  long  resisted 
3  to  draw  him  into  friendly  intercourse  out  of  office 
ence  and  perseverance,  however,  generally  attain  their 
[t.  Cross  was  gradually  mollified  and  enticed  into  a 
degree  of  familiarity. 

red  a  tete-a-tete  with  his  partner  after  dinner  to  any 
mquet,  as  Mrs.  Acland  very  well  knew ;  but  on  the 
asion  she  had  invited  the  clergyman  whose  church 
ed  and  his  wife,  also  a  rich  stock-broker  who  had 
r.  Acland's  little  investments  very  satisfactorily, 
and  George  received  strict  injunctions  to  be  dressed 

drawing-room  after  dinner.  A  similar  order  was 
>ick,  who  preferred  remaining  late  at  the  office  to 
work. 

however,  obeyed  readily;  she  had  a  pleasant  recol- 
Kjcasional  presents  and  small  kindnesses  from  her 
tner;  and  she  was  intermittently  anxious  to  win  her 
ng  parent's  notice  and  approbation,  though  at  times 
f  with  him  for  allowing  a  stranger,  as  she  always  con- 
step-mother,  to  turn  him  against  his  own  first-bom. 
ith  a  certain  sense  of  humiliation  that  she  arrayed 
Br  only  presentable  dress,  not  too  well  made  by  nurse, 
er  place  in  the  drawing-room.  If  she  ventured  to 
r.  Cross  about  George  and  her  bitter  disappointment 
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at  his  being  sent  as  an  apprentice  to  sea,  would  it  do  any  good  ? 
was  the  question  which  occupied  her  while  she  sat  waiting  for 
the  ladies  to  come  up  from  dinner. 

It  was  the  first  time  Maijory  had  seen  the  drawing-room  lit 
up  since  she  returned.  ^^  How  nice  it  all  looks ! "  she  said.  **  Mrs. 
Acland  certainly  has  taste  I  she  is  awfully  clever;  no  teaching, no 
book-learning  could  make  one  her  match !  I  am  not,  at  all  events, 
and  never  will  be,"  she  sighed;  '^I  care  too  much  for  things, 
I  am  too  ready  to  go  into  a  fury  and  cry!"  George  neither 
replied  nor  heard,  he  was  deep  in  the  morning  paper*s  account 
of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  crews. 

Maijory  relapsed  into  sUence  till  the  rustling  of  silk  warned 
her  the  ladies  were  coming. 

"What  you  say  of  home  education  is  very  true,"  said  Mrs. 
Middleton,  the  clergyman's  wife,  as  she  came  in  with  her  hostess 
and  settled  herself  in  an  easy  chair — she  was  a  pale  quiet  woman 
not  too  well  dressed  in  grey  and  pink — "  but  schools  are  different 
from  what  they  used  to  be,  and  girls  learn  to  know  themselves 
better  among  companions  and  competitors  than  in  the  seclusion 
of  home  1 " 

"  Still,  a  mother's  care ! "  urged  Mrs.  Acland,  looking  round 
for  George  and  Maijory. 

*^Even  so.  Yet  I  am  not  surprised  that  you  should  be 
reluctant  to  part  with  that  sweet  little  girl,"  resumed  Mrs. 
Middleton, "  she  and  her  brother  make  a  charming  picture  ;  such 
well-mannered,  prettily  behaved  children  too!  I  find  it  very 
difficult  to  train  my  numerous  flock.  The  boys  going  to  a 
day  school  are  at  home  in  the  evening,  and  make  the  others 
so  rough." 

"Let  me  introduce  my  eldest  daughter  to  you,"  said  Mrs. 
Acland  with  a  charming  smile.    "  Marjory,  come  here,  my  love." 

With  deepening  colour  and  a  slight  frown  Marjory  drew  near 
as  awkwardly  as  was  possible  for  her,  and  looking  to  the  greatest 
disadvantage. 

"Very  happy  to  know  you,  my  dear.  You  have  only  just 
returned  from  school  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Maijory  shortly. 

"That  is  another  pleasure  of  school  life,"  pursued  Mrs. 
Middleton,  "the  joy  of  returning  home  for  good.  I  well 
remember  my  own  emancipation.    It  is  nice,  is  it  not  ?  " 

"  Oh !  very,"  in  a  dry  tone. 

"  I  suppose  you  brought  back  a  good  many  prizes  ?  " 

"  Not  one,"  returned  Maijory  unflinchingly. 

This  was  a  poser.  Mrs.  Acland  gave  an  expressive  look  to  her 
guest,  and  remarked  soothingly,  "  The  race  is  not  always  to  the 
swift ;  some  private  lessons  will  make  up  for  lost  time.  I  am 
not  an  advocate  for  the  over  education  of  women  ;  their  highest 
work  demands  more  moral  and  religious  than  intellectual  training.'* 
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**  I  entirely  agree  with  you,"  cried  Mrs,  Middleton  heartily,  while 
she  thought,  as  she  afterwards  told  her  husband,  ^  What  an  ill- 
tempered  disagreeable  girl  that  daughter  of  Mr.  Acland's  must 
be — quite  spoils  herself!  And  she  really  ought  to  be  pretty! 
Mrs.  Acland  has  a  great  deal  to  put  up  with,  I  suspect ;  she 
seems  so  gentle  and  patient." 

To  which  the  reverend  gentleman  replied,  *^  A  sensible  well- 
principled  woman,  I  believe ;  her  table  seems  admirably  served." 

Mrs.  Acland  having  successfully  trotted  out  Marjory,  called 
up  George,  who  came  smiling  and  ready  to  make  himself  agree- 
able to  any  and  every  one.  He  answered  all  observations  and 
retqmed  his  step-mother's  smiles  sympathetically. 

"Where  is  your  brother,  dear?"  asked  Mrs.  Acland  affec- 
tionately. 

«  Who,  Dick  ?    Oh,  he  was  kept  late  at  the  office." 

'^  Please  go  and  see  why  they  do  not  bring  coffee,"  she  asked, 
arranging  his  necktie  with  a  motherly  touch.  "  He  is  such  a 
dear  boy!  just  like  his  father,"  she  continued,  looking  after 
hinx. 

•*  I  did  not  remark  the  resemblance." 

"  Well,  at  least  I  think  so !  My  own  eldest  son  is  half  jealous 
of  him,  yet  they  are  the  greatest  friends — really  brothers ! "  with 
a  soft  laugh. 

**  How  very  nice  for  you !  quite  an  unusual  case." 

**  Certainly  uncommon." 

When  the  gentlemen  made  their  appearance,  Mr.  Cross, 
short,  thin,  dried-up,  with  snubby  features  and  small  light  eyes, 
came  first,  followed  by  a  tall,  large  fleshy  man  with  a  hooked 
nose,  deep  red  and  brown  complexion,  flashing  dark  eyes,  abundant 
curly  black  hair  and  a  big  loose-lipped  smiling  mouth.  Marjory 
took  a  violent  dislike  at  first  sight  to  him  as  he  stood  sipping  his 
coffee,  a  large  diamond  on  his  little  finger  sparkling  obviously, 
while  she  felt  that  he  was  scrutinizing  her  with  more  attention 
than  she  cared  to  receive.  Mr.  Middleton  and  his  host  came  in 
tofi^ether,  and  stood  near  the  door  continuing  a  discussion  begun 
below. 

"How  much  Marjory  has  grown,"  said  Mr.  Cross  as  Mrs. 
Acland  herself  put  the  sugar  in  his  cup ;  '^  she  is  quite  a  young 
woman." 

"  Naturally ;  she  is  seventeen.     Maijory,  here  is  Mr.  Cross." 

Maijory  rose  and  came  towards  him  with  a  bright  smile ;  she 
was  inclined  to  welcome  him  as  on  her  side. 

**Well,  and  how  are  vou?"  he  asked,  embarrassed  by  the 
necessity  of  speaking  to  toe  young  lady,  who  had  almost  outgrown 
his  recognition.    •*  You  have  come  home  for  good,  I  suppose  ?" 

**  I  have  come  back,"  returned  Maijory,  with  slight  but  signi- 
ficant emphasis ;  "  and  I  suppose  I  shall  not  go  to  school  again." 

**  No ;  you  are  quite  a  finished  young  lady," 
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<^  Finished !"  cried  Marjory,  laoffhing.  *^I  am  afraid  I  am 
but  too  unfinished,  and  will  be  all  the  days  of  my  life.** 

"  That  depends  on  yourself,  Maijory,"  said  Mrs.  Acland,  who 
took  care  to  keep  near  while  this  little  conversation  went  on. 
**  Your  dear  father  has  given  you  every  advantage.  It  is  for  you 
to  pursue  the  studies  you  commenced  at  school. 

Marjory  was  silent. 

'^  Anyhow,  you  can  play  the  piano,  I  suppose  ?"  said  Mr.  Gross 
good-naturedly. 

"I  have  been  so  late,**  observed  Mr.  Acland,  joining  them — **I 
have  been  so  late  every  day  since  Marjory  returned,  I  haven't 
heard  her  yet.  .  Sing  us  a  song,  my  dear." 

*'  Oh,  my  singing  is  not  worth  listening  to.  You  know  I  have 
never  had  any  lessons." 

"  Of  course  not,"  said  Mrs.  Acland  quickly.  "  You  are  only  now 
old  enough  to  begin.  Nothing  ruins  the  voice  so  soon  as  straining 
it  before  it  has  reached  maturity." 

Marjory  murmured  that  teaching  was  not  straining,  but  no 
one  heeded. 

"  Go  and  do  your  best,"  said  her  father ;  but  Marjory,  with 
flushed  cheeks  and  a  heart  beating  with  mortification,  steadily 
refused.  It  was  the  bitterest  grief  to  her  to  be  thus  obliged  to 
refuse  her  father's  first  request,  but  she  dared  not  exhibit  her 
deficiencies,  and  she  was  desperately  inclined  to  cry. 

^^  Don't  press  her,"  said  Mrs.  Acland,  smiling  in  a  maddening 
way ;  "  you  know  what  a  shy  little  bird  it  is ; "  and  she  put  her 
hand  on  Marjory's  arm  in  a  kindly  protecting  manner.. 

Marjory,  quite  at  the  end  of  her  self-control,  shrunk  from  her 
touch  with  such  unmistakable  aversion  that  Mr.  Acland  stared 
at  her  in  displeased  surprise. 

"  Won't  the  young  lady  give  us  a  song  ?  "  asked  the  strange 
gentleman,  approaching. 

"  You  must  excuse  her,"  returned  Mrs.  Acland ;  **  this  is  her 
first  appearance  on  any  stage." 

**  A  very  eflFective  first  appearance,  I  am  sure,"  with  a  florid 
bow.     "  Will  you  not  present  me  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Blake — Marjory,"  said  Mrs.  Acland  carelessly,  and  walked 
away. 

"  You  know  the  birds  that  can  sing  and  won't  sing  must  be 
made  to  sing,"  Mr.  Blake  observed  in  a  fieuniliar  tone  that 
offended  Miss  Marjory. 

"  How  do  you  know  I  can  sing  ?  "  she  asked  aggressively. 

^^  You  have  a  musical  face ;  and  only  a  concord  of  sweet  sounds 
could  come  from  so  pretty  a  mouth." 

Marjory  looked  straight  into  his  bold  black  eyes  for  half  a 
second,  and  then  turning  her  back  on  him,  walked  away  to 
where  Mr.  Cross  was  speaking  to  Creorge. 

"  And  you  sail  next  Tuesday  ?  "  he  was  saying  as  she  came  up. 
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•*  Oh !  Mr.  Cross,**  she  exclaimed  in  a  carefully  lowered  voice 
and  with  qnivering  lips, "  mtw«  he  go  ?  " 

**  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  to  be  prevented." 

'*  But  you  do  not  think  it  is  right  that  he  should  be  sent  from 
his  home  to  be  a  common  sailor  ?  " 

**  Your  father  is  the  best  judge,"  said  Mr.  Cross  guardedly. 
'^Boys  cannot  hang  on  doing  nothing  at  home.  George 
absolutely  refused  to  come  into  the  office,  and  prefers  the  sea. 
Do  not  be  uneasy.    He  will  get  on  all  right.'* 

**  It  is  very  cruel,**  murmured  Maijory. 

^It  would  have  been  better  certainly  had  he  gone  in  .for  the 
Navy ;  but  then  he  is  to  sail  with  a  firstrate  captain,  I  am  told, 
and  he  will  be  well  looked  after.*' 

Mr.  Cross  stopped  abruptly,  looking  compassionately  into  the 
speaking  face  upraised  to  his. 

^'  It  is  so  near  at  hand — so  soon  after  my  return,  I  mean  his 
going  away,**  said  Marjory  somewhat  incoherently. 

Mr.  Cross  was'  silent. 

He  by  no  means  approved  Mr.  Acland's  action  respecting .  his 
eldest  son,  but  was  too  cautious  to  interfere  in  any  way.  Doubt, 
which  had  nearly  died  out,  respecting  the  wisdom  and  kindness  of 
Mrs.  Acland  started  to  life  again,  so  he  tried  to  turn  the  conver- 
sation. 

"  Do  you  remember  coming  to  the  pantomime  with  me  ?  **  he 
asked. 

"  Yes,  indeed  I  do.  It  is  one  of  the  few  pleasant  things  I  have 
to  remember." 

"  You  must  not  be  a  pessimist,  my  dear.** 

"  A  what  ?  '*  asked  Maijory,  puzzled  and  half  oflfended,  deeming 
it  some  term  of  reproach. 

*^  I  mean  you  must  not  look  at  the  dark  side  of  things." 

"I  have  no  other  side  to  look  at,"  cried  Marjory  impetu- 
ously. 

"  Come,  come,"  Mr.  Cross  was  beginning,  when  Mrs.  Acland 
swept  across  the  room  with  a  pack  of  cards  in  her  hand. 

**  Mr.  Middleton  likes  a  quiet  rubber,  will  you  make  a  fourth 
with  Mrs.  Middleton  and  Mr.  Acland  ?  " 

Mr.  Cross  was  most  willing;  and  while  her  step-mother  was 
settling  the  table  and  finding  the  counters,  Marjory  stole  away 
without  being  perceived  even  by  George,  who  was  assisting  Mrs. 
Acland.  "  I  suppose  you  do  not  want  me  any  more  ?  "  he  asked, 
*•  I  would  rather  go  to  bed." 

"  Very  well,  go.  Where  is  Maijory  gone  ?  without  a  word 
to  me."  She  frowned  as  George,  abstaining  from  words,  nodded 
his  good-night  and  went  to  seek  his  sister. 

So  soon  as  the  whist  party  had  become  absorbed  in  their  game, 
Mr.  Blake,  who  had  been  standing  on  the  hearthrug,  gazed 
steadily  at  Mrs.  Acland,  till  she  turned  her  head  and  met  his 
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eyes.    She  almost  immediately  walked  over  to  him.    '^Well?'' 
she  said,  her  fair  &ce  settling  into  a  stony  expression. 

^^  I  want  to  speak  to  you  about  one  or  two  matters,"  he  returned 
in  a  low  tone  as  he  drew  forward  a  seat  with  an  air  of  grave 
politeness. 

**  What  matters  ? "  she  said  impatiently,  though  in  a  careful 
undertone. 

^*  Matters  we  cannot  discuss  here ;  tell  me  where  I  can  meet 
you." 

^  You  can  have  nothing  to  say  that  affects  me,  and  I  do  not 
see  what  claim  you  have  on  my  time  and  attention." 

^^Oh,  you  don't?"  he  returned  with  a  civil  smile  but  a 
somewhat  threatening  expression  of  eye.  ^*  I  think  on  reflection 
you  will  be  less  unSdnd;  besides,  are  you  8v/re  you  have  no 
personal  interest  in  what  I  have  to  say  ?  " 

Mrs.  Acland  looked  at  him  steadily,  and  seemed  to  think 
before  she  replied,  ^*  I  am  almost  sure  I  have  none." 

^*  Almost,  but  not  altogether,"  with  a  sneer.  *^  Well,  make  up 
your  mind  and  let  me  know  where  I  can  see  you,  as  it  would  be 
wiser  for  me  not  to  write  here.^^  Mrs.  Acland  again  looked 
straight  at  him  but  did  not  answer. 

**  That's  a  pretty  girl,  that  step*  daughter  of  yours,"  he  resumed 
after  a  short  pause.  <^No  regular  beauty,  but  she  has  a  pair 
of  eyes  and  a  ^  go '  about  her  that  will  lead  some  man  a  pr^tj 
dance  one  of  these  days." 

«  You  think  so  ?  "  coldly. 

<^  I  do.  If  I  had  time  for  such  schemes  I  wouldn't  mind 
having  a  bid  for  her  myself;  later  on  she  will  be  uncommon 
taking.  Though,  you  know,  fair  beauties  are  more  to  my  taste." 
Mrs.  Acland  was  silent. 

•*  She  does  not  love  her  amiable  step-mother,  eh  ?  "  continued 
Blake  with  a  grin.  ^^  I  suspect  you  have  all  your  work  cut  out 
with  that  young  lady." 

Mrs.  Acland  smiled,  not  a  kindly  smile.  ^'  She  excites  herself 
a  good  deal  sometimes ;  but  I  do  not  think  she  can  ever  give  me 
any  real  trouble.  My  power  is  too  well  assured  with  her  father 
to  be  in  any  way  touched  by  her  resistance,  and  she  will  probably 
prefer  not  to  live  in  our  house." 

"  Oh,  that's  the  plan,  is  it  ?  "  and  Blake  laughed. 

"Now,  Mr.  Blake,  would  you  not  like  to  cut  in  in  Mrs. 
Middleton's  place  ?  "  said  her  husband ;  "  she  is  not  much  of  a 
player,  and  will  be  glad,  I  imagine,  to  escape." 

Blake  rose  to  accept  the  invitation,  saying  quickly  to  lAn. 
Acland,  "  I  shall  hear  from  you  then  ?  " 

"  I  think  not,"  she  said  aloud  and  haughtily. 

The  whist  players  played,  Mrs.  Middleton  babbled  on,  and  Mrs. 
Acland  covered  up  her  grovring  weariness  with  an  air  of  interested 
attention,  while  the  leaden  moments  dropped  slowly  away ;  but 
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the  end  came  at  last,  leaving  Mr.  Acland  the  prond  possessor  of 
fire  shillings  and  threepence,  the  result  of  ^is  winnings.  Mr* 
Blake  ontstayed  the  rest,  but  to  no  effect.  Mrs.  Aclaiid  kept 
close  to  her  husband,  until  her  guest  was  obliged  to  bid  his  hosts 
good-night. 


The  dreadful  day  of  parting  came  too  quickly. 

George,  light-hearted  and  hopeful,  set  forth  as  if  to  enjoy  a 
holiday. 

Mrs.  Acland  expressed  the  warmest  regret  at  parting  with  him, 
and  high  hopes  of  the  success  which  must  attend  so  gallant  a 
spirit  as  his. 

Marjory  felt  an  indescribable  movement  of  scomfiil  indignation 
as  she  saw  the  gratified  vanity  which  sparkled  in  George's  eyes 
as  he  listened  to  her  flattering  words^  and  noticed  the  heartiness 
of  the  parting  kiss  he  bestowed  upon  his  step-mother.  It  was  too 
bad  that  the  only  creature  she  loved  should  be  but  half-hearted 
in  his  sympathy  with  her  dislike  and  distrust  of  Mrs.  Acland. 
How  oould  he  be  so  easily  taken  in  ?  She  did  not  consider  that 
it  had  never  been  worth  Mrs.  Acland's  while  to  take  her  in. 

But  when  George  was  quite  gone,  then  the  full  sense  of  her 
extreme  loneliness  overwhelmed  her.  She  had  no  friend  left  in 
her  home,  if  she  could  apply  that  term  to  her  father's  house. 
He  was  not  unkind,  only  cold  and  not  int^ested  in  her ;  nor  had 
she  ever  the  smallest  chance  of  seeing  him  alone.  Mrs.  Acland 
never  left  him  to  himself.  Dick  she  had  ceased  to  dislike,  but 
she  still  considered  him  an  inarticulate  inferior ;  and,  except  the 
good-natured,  rugged  north-country  cook,  the  servants  were  too 
much  Mrs.  Acland's  creatures  to  be  friendly.  Yet  Marjory  did 
not  give  herself  up  to  sorrow ;  unhappiness  was  abhorrent  to  her. 
She  struggled  against  it  with  wild  resistance,  as  a  victim  might 
who  feels  we  deadly  coils  of  a  venomous  serpent  tightening  round 
him.    She  dared  not  let  herself  sit  down  in  despair. 

She  kept  as  busy  as  she  could,  but  the  evening  would  draw  in, 
and  she  was  driven  to  take  refuge  in  the  schoolroom.  Dick 
would  soon  come  back  now  and  tell  her  the  last  news  of  her 
brother.  They  were  safe  from  interruption  that  evening,  for 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Acland  were  to  entertain  a  carefully-selected  party 
at  dinner. 

The  £ftmiliar  aspect  of  the  sordid  room  was  too  much  for 
Marjory.  There  lay  George's  lesson  and  exercise  books  on  the 
shelf;  hia  dislocated  desk;  a  broken  penknife,  a  ball  of  twine, 
and  a  shabby  little  purse,  the  contents  of  an  old  jacket  pocket 
turned  out  last  evening  by  their  step-mother's  command  when 
she  took  possession  of  that  garment.  How  vividly  did  the 
untidy  d&nis  recall  her  kindly,  careless,  sweet-tempered  brother ! 
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She  had  not  been  half  tender  or  loving  enough  to  him.  She  had 
been  cross  and  selfish ;  she  had  been  everything  she  ought  not 
to  have  been.  When  he  came  back  {if  he  came  back)  she  would 
behave  like  an  angel.  The  tears  would  come,  resist  how  she 
might,  even  while  she  busied  herself  in  putting  the  place  in  some 
order. 

At  last  she  heard  the  kitchen  entrance  door  open,  a  step 
approached,  then  Dick  walked  in. 

"  Oh !  Dick,  you  have  come  at  last.  Tell  me  all  about  him— 
everything ! " 

She  passed  her  arm  through  his  and  drew  him  towards  the 
window.  It  was  the  first  time  she  had  ever  touched  him  volun- 
tarily, and  the  young  man  felt  curiously  moved. 

"  First  of  all,  here  is  a  note  for  you.  I  was  to  be  sure  and 
give  it  into  your  own  hands.'' 

Marjory  seized  it  in  silence;  it  contained  something  heavy. 
She  read  it  hastily,  and  in  another  minute  exclaimed : 

'^  Oh !  he  is  a  dear !  He  says,  <  Old  Cross  has  turned  out  a 
trump.  When  he  bid  me  good-bye  at  the  office  this  morning,  he 
tipped  me  five  sovs.  for  pocket-money,  and  the  poor  governor 
gave  me  three ;  so  I  send  four  to  you,  as  I  know  you  never  have 
a  shilling.  I  can't  write  more,  there  is  such  a  row  going  on,  and 
everything  upside  down ;  but  well  be  shipshape  to-morrow,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  I  will  get  on  all  right.  So  keep  up  your  heart 
and  keep  down  your  temper !  If  you  could  humour  Airs.  A.  you 
would  have  an  easier  Ufe.  Dick  is  a  real  good  fellow ;  be  friends 
with  him.  God  bless  you  !  Your  loving  brother,  George.' 
Look!  he  has  sent  four  beautiful  gold  pieces!"  cried  Marjory 
when  she  had  finished  reading,  and  there  was  a  suspicious  quiver 
in  her  voice.  **  How  good  and  generous !  When  shall  I  see  him 
again  ?    Do  tell  me  how  you  left  him,  and  everything !  " 

"  I  stayed  with  him  till  all  visitors  were  ordered  ofi*  the  ship. 
It's  a  fine  vessel ;  things  are  in  confusion  of  course.  The  captain 
does  not  join  till  to-morrow  morning  at  Gravesend.  I  think 
George  will  be  all  right.  The  chief  officer  doesn't  seem  a  bad 
sort  of  man,  though  rough." 

"  And  George  ?  "  gazing  earnestly  into  his  eyes ;  **  how  did  he 
part  with  you  ?  " 

"  Well,  he  didn't  say  much ;  I  fancy  he  couldn't.  I  believe  he 
felt  rather  bad  just  at  the  last.  You  know  it  is  hard  to  say 
good-bye  for  such  a  long  time." 

*«  How  do  you  mean  ?  He  is  going  to  Sydney  and  back,  is  he 
not?" 

"He  may  come  back  direct,  but  he  has  signed  for  three  years, 
and  will  probably  be  away  most  of  the  time." 

*•  Then  I  have  been  quite  deceived ! "  cried  Marjory,  throwing 
up  one  hand  with  an  angry  gesture.  "  I  thought  I  should  see 
him  within  a  year.    How  did  he  look  ?  " 
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"  Jnst  a  little  down,  but " 

He  stopped,  for  Marjory,  throwing  herself  into  one  of  the 
heavy  wooden  chairs,  put  her  elbows  on  the  table,  bowed  her 
head  upon  her  hands,  and  burst  into  an  uncontrollable  fit  of 
weeping. 

Dick  stood  quite  still,  infinitely  distressed  and  embairassed. 
He  felt  keenly,  warmly  for  her ;  he  would  have  done  anything  to 
comfort  her,  and  he  did  not  know  how.  May  more,  he  was  naif 
afraid  to  utter  a  word  of  sympathy  lest  he  might  offend.  At 
last,  watering  the  heaving  of  her  shoulders  as  the  quick  sobs 
shook  her  slight  frame,  his  spirit  kindled,  and  drawing  a  seat 
beside  her,  he  exclaimed,  "  Don't  cry  so  much,  Maijory,  you  will . 
make  yourself  ill !  Look  here,  I  know  it's  hard  lines  for  you  to 
part  with  him,  but  for  himself  he  will  not  be  so  badly  off.  He  is 
pretty  sure  of  good  treatment,  and  he  is  a  sort  of  fellow  that's 
certain  to  make  friends." 

"  Oh ! "  sobbed  Marjory  brokenly,  "  one  reads  of  such  horrible 
things — captains  taking  dislikes  and  flogging  boys  to  death, 
and  tor— orturing  them  !    And  then  the  horrid  people  he  will  - 
have  to  live  with,  who  get  drunk  and  chew  tobacco !     He  will  be 
miserable!" 

*^  No,  he  will  not.  .Captains  of  the  class  he  sails  with  never  do 
such  things,  and  on  board  ship  men  don't  get  the  chance  of 
making  brutes  of  themselves."  .    . 

"  Perhaps  not,  but  it  is  all  so  dreadful.  If  I  were  sure  George 
would  not  be  unhappy  when  he  sees  what  a  sailor's  life  really  is^ 
I  could  bear  it  better.     Do  you  think  he  will  be  wretched  ?  "  ' 

"  No,  I  do  not.  He  has  a  real  liking  for  the  life.  It  won't  be 
all  ease  and  pleasure,  but  he  will  get  enjoyment  out  of  it,  I  am 
certain." 

^*  If  I  could  believe  thcUj  I  should  be  less  miserable.    I  am  «o 
lonely,  so  miserable,  Dick ! " 

^  I  see  you  are.  But  I  say,  Marjory,  though  I  am  a  silent, 
uncouth  fellow,  not  bright  and  pleasant  like  George,  couldn't  you 
take  me  as  a  sort  of  brother  in  his  place  ?  Not  that  I  would 
expect  you  to  care  for  me  as  you  do  for  him,  but  I  might  be  of 
use,  and" — smiling  a  sweet,  frank  smile — **at  any  rate  you 
Tnighi  forgive  me  for — ^for  existing." 

**  Thank  you,  Dick.  I  am  quite  ready  to  be  friends  with  you, 
and  ask  you  to  do  things ;  but  I  hardly  expect  you  could  like  me 
after  the  way  I  used  to  treat  you." 

**  You  were  very  unjust,  I  know ;  perhaps  it  is  not  your  nature 
to  be  just,  but  if  you  will  let  me,  I  could  be  very  fond  of  you. 
You  are  not  so  lonely,  as  I  am.  You  know  I  haven't  a  creature 
in  the  world  belonging  to  me ;  even  my  mother  wouldn't  care  if 
she  never  saw  my  face  again." 

**  Ah,  yes,  we  are  both  lonely  and  wretched,  and  I  will  take 
yon  as  a  sort  of  brother,  Dick,  and  try  and  be  fond  of  you.    Of 
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coarse  you  can  never  be  what  George -is  to  me,  but  you  n 
good  to  him." 

Turning  to  him  she  put  her  head  against  his  shoul 
indulged  in  a  flood  of  quieter  and  more  refreshing  tear 
did  not  stir,  yet  he  was  conscious  of  a  strange  thrill  as  tl 
brown  head  with  its  plentiful  wavy  hair,  all  disordered 
impatient  movement  of  its  owner's  hands,  touched  him, 
felt  the  pulse  of  her  s^rief — a  thrill  of  pleasure  which  stai 
puzzled  him.  Why  should  he  care  for  this  girl  who  had  y 
him  a  thousand  times,  and  made  him  feel  he  was  an  i 
the  son  of  a  detested  mother  ?  He  thought  with  a  kind 
confusion  of  her  first  departure  for  school.  How  glad 
been  to  escape  her  scornful  eyes,  and  yet  how  he  had  mis 
How  dull  the  downstairs  schoolroom  had  seemed  with< 
and  now  what  would  he  not  give  to  throw  his  arms  round 
comfort  her  with  a  hearty  kiss !  But  he  would  die  rati 
tell  her  so.    He  could  not  understand  himself. 

At  last  Marjory  dried  her  tears  and  said  in  a  tremuloi 
^^  There  is  no  use  in  crying,  but  I  could  not  help  it,  it  is  \ 
relief.  When  can  an  answer  to  this,"  touching  the  letter 
him?" 

"  Not  till  the  ship  •arrives  at  Sydney,  but  you  can  po 
him  as  soon  as  you  like." 

^^  I  will  write  him  a  long  letter.  I  shall  not  feel  so  n 
to-morrow." 

^I  hope  not,"  said  Dick;  **and  here  is  tea— a  cup  wil 
good."    The  housemaid  appeared  with  the  tea-tray  as  he 

^*  I  am  sure  I'm  sorry  you  have  been  kept  waiting,  but 
had  a  minute  before,"  she  said,  ^^  and  cook  is  not  to  be  s 
or  I  would  have  brought  you  some  tarts." 

**  It  is  no  matter,  Sarah,  though  I  daresay  Mr.  Dick  is  1 

"  I'll  see  if  I  can't  find  something  presently,  miss." 

Marjory  proceeded  to  pour  out  tea  in  silence,  and  ^ 
words  passed  between  the  pair  for  the  rest  of  the  eveninj 
had  brought  home  some  work  firom  the  office,  and  Marjc 
to  read  a  stray  volume  of  some  novel  George  had  left  beb 
she  often  laid  it  down  and  let  her  thoughts  wander  away  t 
of  the  future,  both  for  herself  and  her  brother.  How  wo 
when  he  came  back  three  years  hence  ?  Three  years ! 
illimitable  space  of  time !  Why,  she  would  be  getting  n 
nearly  old.  Would  she  still  be  living  on,  just  toleratec 
&ther's  house?  Would  George  come  back  fearfully 
smelling  of  tobacco  and  talking  in  strange  seaman's  phn 
metamorphosed  firom  a  gentleman  into  a  sailor — a  commoi 
It  was  an  awful  picture  that  her  imagination  conjured  up. 
had  dipped  into  sundry  novels  of  *«  fashionable  life,"  which  1 
her  fancy  with  pictures  of  "  style,"  "  elegance,"  and  suppose 
ment.     She  longed  to  see  her  brother  blossom  into  a  fine 
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man  such  as  the  Lord  Frederics  and  Sir  Reginalds  who  shone  in 
the  lengthy  pages  of  her  &voarite  stories ;  and  how  could  such  a 
superstructure  be  reared  on  so  mean  a  basis  as  apprenticeship  on 
board  a  merchant  vessel  ?  But  this  was  a  mere  side  reflection. 
The  real  tangible  pain  was  the  loss  of  his  companionship,  to 
which  she  had  lookol  forward  as  the  one  homelike  bit  in  her  life, 
and  she  had  enjoyed  it  for  barely  three  weeks.  Now  she  was 
virtually  left  alone  with  Dick.  That  was  not  so  bad  as  she  should 
have  thought  it  a  month  ago,  yet,  glancing  towards  him,  she 
contrasted  him  in  her  own  mind  with  her  brother,  and  he 
happening  to  look  up  at  the  same  moment,  their  eyes  met.  Dick 
smiled.    "  You  don't  seem  to  get  on  with  your  book,"  he  said. 

^  Noj  I  cannot  attend  to  it.  I  am  very  tired.  I  shall  go  to 
bed.**  She  shut  the  book,  and  gathering  up  some  scattered  proper- 
ties belonging  to  George,  she  went  towards  the  door.  Pausing 
there  she  said,  **  Good  night,  Dick.  I  am  glad  you  are  left.  I 
am  going  to  adopt  you,  and  if  you  have  any  socks  that  want 
men&ig,  I  will 'dam  them  for  you.** 

^^  Oh !  I  have  a  splendid  supply,"  he  returned,  laughing.  ^^  I 
hardly  think  you  would  like  to  undertake  them.  Cookie  manages 
for  me  as  she  can,  but  I  am  ever  so  much  obliged  to  you,  Marjory. 
I  would  have  gone  barefoot  before  I  should  have  thought  of 
asking  you  to  mend  socks  for  me." 

"WeU,  I  shouMn*t.inind  at  all,"  said  Marjory  with  ineffable 
condescension ;  ^^  I  am  going  to  be  your  sister,  you  know." 

"  Good  night,"  he  returned,  "  don't  cry  yourself  to  sleep." 


(7o  he  continued.) 
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WHO  can  deny  the  truth  of  Darwinism  and  the  proofs  oi 
versal  consanguinity?  The  apes  who  imitate  men 
knowing  what  they  do— are  they  not  repeated  in  those  c 
politicians,  our  philosophers,  our  ioonodasts,  who  simply  foil 
they  are  led,  echo  the  rallying-cry  they  do  not  understand,  a 
beyond  their  instructions  for  want  of  skill  in  decipherinj 
characters  of  the  original  writing  ?  Men  light  a  fire  wherew 
warm  themselves  and  cook  their  food ;  apes  carry  a  blazing 
to  the  hayrick  and  bum  down  the  homestead.  Men  cc 
rotten  branches  from  the  still  serviceable  trees ;  apes  hack 
the  whole  orchard,  so  that  blossoms  and  unset  fruit  are  tnu 
into  the  clay  with  the  dead  twigs  and  last  year's  leaves, 
pull  down  a  falling  house,  and  apes  in  imitation  raze 
palaces  and  stately  cathedrals  to  the  ground.  In  apes,  agai 
find  the  quality  so  marked  among  certain  men,  of  fussy  idi 
and  haired  of  consecutive  work.  Apes  want  to  do  what  the] 
not  and  cannot,  following  after  those  who  ought  and  can 
neither  whips  nor  sweets  will  get  them  to  do  with  a  will  t 
which  they  can  do,  which  they  ought  to  do,  and  which  won 
advantageous  to  the  community  if  they  were  to  do.  Hey, 
sisters !  prancing  on  platforms  and  neglecting  your  nursei 
teaching  men  their  moralities  and  letting  your  daughters  ru 
streets  alone — dwarfing  your  boys  till  they  become  fit  playi 
for  your  girls,  and  coarsening  your  girls  till  they  reach 
the  ruder  standard  of  your  toys — what  say  you  to  those 
creatures  up  aloft  who  will  not  pull  fruit  for  storage  in  the  1 
but  only  to  play  bob-cherry  with  their  favourites  and  pel 
heads  of  those  they  do  not  like  ?  Is  not  this  a  clear  case  of 
likeness  and  consanguinity  ?—  and  is  not  Darwin  justified 
you  prance  on  platforms  and  shout  yourselves  hoarse  at  racei 
Again,  have  we  not  continued  that  strange  kind  of  reve 
which  certain  tribes  of  anr«  show  to  some  queer,  blind,  amorp 
helpless  creature  whom  they  keep  in  the  safe  centre  of  their 
feed  with  food  convenient,  tend  and  wash  and  caress,  and, 
seems  to  us,  worship — all  the  same  as  we  worship  our  idol 
carry  tribute  to  our  fetishes  ?  And  when  we  make  our  1 
lovely  with  embroidered  curtains  and  Japanese  screens,  with 
ing  and  leather,  pictures  and  tapestry,  spindle-legged  Chi; 
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dales  and  Florentine  mosaics,  what  do  we  bat  enlarge  and  improve 
on  the  beautifying  instinct  of  the  bower^bird,  which  made  its  run 
pleasant  and  gay,  while  only  flowers  and  feathers  and  mosses  and 
leaves  were  to  be  had,  and  man  and  his  dye-vats,  man  and  his  glass- 
works and  his  looms,  were  not  ?  When  the  stickleback  puts  on  his 
courting  colours,  and  the  birds  their  spring-time  plumage,  do  we  not 
merely  imitate  them  when  we  wear  glycerined  gloves  through  the 
week  for  the  soft  white  hands  of  the  Sunday  when  He  is  to  come  ? — 
when  we  put  on  our  most  becoming  frock — when  we  choose  our 
most  becoming  tie — when  we  quarrel  with  our  glover  and  endure 
martyrdom  in  our  boots — all  for  that  same  He,  or  haply  for  the 
corresponding  She  ?  What  are  we  but  sticklebacks  with  our  fins 
and  gills  all  lively  colours — spring-time  birds  with  our  plumage 
brightened  up  for  the  occasion  ?  We  see  the  same  instinct  in  its 
fiercer  aspect  amongst  savages,  though  they  adorn  themselves 
more  for  war  than  for  love — making  themselves  terrible  to  their 
enemies  rather  than  beautiful  to  their  brides. 

When  bears  make  a  cocAe,  which  they  keep  secret  and  secure 
while  they  prowl  overhead,  sniflSng  such  food  as  they  can  filch  or 
fight  for,  what  are  they  but  the  humble  progenitors,  the  proto- 
types of  ourselves,  with  our  banker's  book  rigidly  concealed, 
locked  up  in  our. safe,  while  we  turn  an  honest  penny  wherever  we 
can  ?  We  plead  straitness  of  means  and  make  a  ^^  poor  mouth  " 
when  we  are  appealed  to  for  a  subscription  here  or  help  there. 
Our  cache  is  our  own  afiair ;  just  as  it  is  Bruin's,  robbing  the  hive  or 
hugging  the  baby,  with  his  winter  provisions  a  little  spoiling  in 
the  earth.  So  we,  with  those  thousands  out  at  low  interest  be- 
cause we  cannot  get  high,  do  not  disdain  to  turn  that  honest 
penny  which,  when  we  gain  another  loses,  and  he  who  loses  wants 
it  most.  The  homing  instinct  of  pigeons — of  cats  and  dogs,  too 
— ^is  it  not  repeated  in  our  own  ?  That  instinct  is  so  strong  in 
us,  that  the  police  found  on  it  part  of  their  tactics,  and  watch  the 
old  haunts,  the  old  home  of  suspected  criminals,  sure  to  catch 
them  in  the  springs  set  by  habit  and  association.  Again,  are  we 
not  all  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  colour,  like  birds  and  bees 
and  butterflies,  as  well  as  wasps  and  flies?  Are  we  not  slave- 
holders, dependent  on  the  industries  of  our  servants,  like  the 
warrior  ants  ? — queen-worshippers  with  the  bees  ? — charmed  by 
music  like  snakes  ? — ^amenable  to  discipline  like  elephants  ?  and, 
above  all,  do  we  not  find  ourselves  represented  in  dogs — dogs  of  all 
kinds  and  degrees  ? 

Rough  tykes,  with  a  snap  and  a  snarl  for  all  comers,  incapable 
of  learning  civility,  a  drawing-room  trick,  or  obedience  unless 
enforced  by  a  kick  and  a  curse ;  uncomplaining  collies,  working 
their  very  lives  out  for  their  own  poor  bowl  of  porridge  and  their 
master's  golden  gain;  bold  hounds,  ready  to  pull  down  bull 
or  bear,  lordly  stag  or  bristling  boar,  or  only  gallant  sporting 
fellows,  markmg  imere  the  covey  lies  or  the  cock  has  fallen ; 
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smooth,  shiverinff,  useless  little  toys,  standing  on  three  legs  and 
qoivering  like  animated  aspen  leaves,  of  no  earthly  good  to  things 
or  men ;  curled  darlings,  as  Kinflr  Charles's  spaniels ;  pretty  pre- 
tences of  doing  something,  like  white-haired  truffle-hunters ;  com- 
plaisant, fat,  foolish  pugs — ^negroes  in  dogskin ;  noble  hounds, 
who  should  be  earning  their  living,  degrad^  to  Uie  drawing-room 
and  my  lady's  carriage ;  fantastically  clipped  poodles,  like  clowns 
in  a  pantomime  ; — how  can  we  deny  our  cousinship  when  we  see 
ourselves  foreshadowed  in  these  creatures  ?  And  have  we  not  all 
the  varieties  of  character  we  find  in  the  dogs  we  have  taught 
nature  to  create  ?  Treacherous,  devoted,  idle,  hard-working, 
thieving,  conscientious,  servile  so  that  no  injury  could  make  us 
show  fight,  and  unforgiving  so  that  no  interim  sops  soften  the 
vengeance  due  to  the  assault,  able  to  exercise  self-restraint  with 
that  bit  of  biscuit  on  the  nose,  and  Trust !  to  keep  it  safe,  and 
.unable  to  resist  the  bone  or  the  bird,  no  matter  what  the  memory 
of  the  whip  may  whisper — ^yes,  we  are  all  that  dogs  are,  if  some- 
thing more  beside,  and  the  kennel  is  but  a  rough  sketch  of  the 
nursery. 

And  more  than  this ;  the  truth  of  Darwinism  stares  us  in  the 
face,  all  of  us,  when  we  look  in  the  mirror  or  at  each  other. 
"  Chdcun  a  ea  bite  dans  la  figure^  says  the  French  proverb ;  and 
truly  enough ;  for  almost  every  face  reminds  one  of  some  animal, 
fashioned  on  the  same  lines,  modified  by  material  and  destinatioD. 
Here  the  prominent  and  bony  nose,  with  the  retreating  forehead 
and  vanishing  chin,  suggest  a  bird  and  claim  relationship ;  with 
long  smooth  locks  combed  straifi^ht  back  over  the  head  it  is  a 
secretary  bird ;  with  a  central  tuft  it  is  a  cockatoo ;  with  a  thick 
close-growing  crest  it  is  an  owl— in  any  case  it  is  a  bird;  just  as 
that  £it  face,  with  prominent,  lustreless  eyes  and  open,  illndefiined 
mouth,  is  nature's  reminiscence  of  the  time  when  fishes  ruled  the 
roast  in  the  sea  and  Neptune  was  only  a  dream-king  of  the  future. 
The  flat  forehead  and  small  eyes  of  the  snake,  the  flat  forehead 
and  fierce  eyes  of  the  tiger,  with  the  square  jaw  to  emphasize  the 
likeness,  are  also  to  be  seen ;  and  the  grand  lines  of  the  lion  which 
made  the  godlike  majesty  of  Jove,  and  is  sometimes  to  be  found  in 
smaller  forms  even  in  our  degenerate  days.  Horses  and  cows  and 
oheep  and  goats  abound ;  dogs  and  cats  are  plentiful ;  and  if  our 
Zoological  Sally  is  the  counterpart  of  a  dried-up  old  JBushwoman, 
there  is  many  an  ancient  dame  smoking  her  cutty-pipe  in  the 
sun  who  might  call  our  Sally  sister,  and  not  be  sq  far  out  in  her 
phraseology.  Yes,  Darwinism  is  a  fact ;  and  we  humans  are  but 
the  crown  of  the  edifice,  built  of  the  same  material  a  little  better 
mixed  and  more  finely  ground,  but  always  the  same  material — 
just  as  the  flower  is  the  product  of  the  seed  and  the  iruit  the 
modification  of  the  root. 

If  we  want  another  illustration  and  are  not  yet  fuUy  convinced, 
then  let  us  take  that  of  the  Pretty  Polls  of  society— the  dear 
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ereatnres  who  repeat  as  they  are  taught  and  neither  think  for 
themselves  nor  understand  the  meaning  of  the  phrases  they  have 
learned.  If  by  chance  they  speak  pertinently  and  to  the  point  it 
is  emphatically  by  chance  and  not  by  knowledge;  like  their 
prototype,  the  parrot^  who  called  out  his  stock  phrase,  '*I  see  you, 
you  rascal ! "  just  as  the  thief  dipped  his  hand  in  the  lady's 
pocket,  and  so  scared  the  misdoer  and  saved  the  victim  by  the 
fluke  of  undesigned  aptness.  These  Pretty  Polls  get  up  a 
certain  number  of  catch-words,  which  are  like  the  flags  of  a  guild. 
They  use  them  on  all  occasions,  and  make  them  do  duty  for  every 
contingency.  This  very  thing  we  have  been  discussing — ^this 
theory  of  evolution,  this  power  of  indefinite  modification  inherent  in 
living  matter — is  one  of  these  catchwords ;  and  Evolution,  which  is 
made  to  mean  Progress,  covers  all  the  fads  and  follies  which 
ignorance  and  superstition  shape  between  them. 

This  word  of  Evolution  bears  all  burdens  and  carries  all  causes^ 
It  peoples  the  air  with  ghosts;  sees  in  a  clever  conjuring  trick 
superhuman  powers ;  asserts  the  topsyturvydom  of  natural  laws ;. 
snaps  its  fingers  at  the  fetters  of  gravitation  and  sends  its  heavy 
bodies  ** levitating '^  like  thistle-down;  maintains  the  dynamic 
power  of  immateriality,  so  that  if  certain  things  asserted  be  true^ 
and  spirits  can  really  act  on  matter  like  matter  itself,  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  cut  our  throats  or  fling  us  into  the 
Thames — which  belief,  finally  accepted,  would  save  useless  looking 
for  human  murderers.  On  another  side  Evolution  in  the  mouths 
of  the  Pretty  Polls  includes  all  the  newest  political  crazes,  never 
mind  how  unworkable  they  may  be.  Now  it  means  the  rights  of 
the  State  against  those  of  the  individual,  and  now  the  rights 
of  the  individual  against  those  of  the  community.  Now  it 
upholds  fireedom  in  vices,  and  now  it  makes  drinking  a  glass  of  beer 
a  misdemeanour ;  now  it  gives  certain  ignorant  &natics  leave  to 
spread  a  noxious  disease,  because  of  a  superstitious  dislike  to  vac- 
cination as  a  precaution,  and  now  it  punishes  a  miserable  parent 
for  pecuniary  inability  to  comply  with  the  laws  laid  down  by  the 
School  Board.  All  these  contradictions  are  pressed  into  the 
service  of  the  Pretty  Polls  who  talk  of  evolution,  progress,  liberty, 
law,  as  if  they  know  anything  about  the  matter,  and  were  not  the 
merest  parrots  who  had  simply  learned  a  trick  phrase  which  they 
applied  without  knowledge  and  with  but  very  slender  attachments. 

Our  Pretty  Polls  go  in  for  art  as  well  as  science ;  and  here  they 
strain  their  phrases  to  that  point  where  common-sense  breaks  away 
from  human  speech  and  leaves  the  two  ends  dangling  firee.  To 
the  greenery,  yallery  school  whatever  is  sickly  is  ^  subtle ; " 
whatever  is  weak  is  ^^ tender;"  whatever  is  unnatural,  impossible, 
or  exaggerated  is  "  precious,"  "  full  of  rare  fancies,'*  "  heroic.*' 
They  confound  artificiality  with  art  and  affectation  with 
sestheticism ;  and  when  they  have  made  themselves  ridiculous, 
think  they  have  shown  themselves  cultured.    Spontaneity  they 
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rank  with  barbarism ;  the  untaught  grace  of  a  lovely  nat 
sniff  at  as  ^^  crude  ;  "  and  when  they  pose  and  posturize,  t 
line 'is  left  as  niture  made  it,  they  sing  hymns  in  ] 
**  rhythmic  harmonies."  and  condemn  the  simpler  who 
affectation  as  boors  untaught  of  the  gods  and  ignorant 
first /principles  of  art*  These  people,  too,  dress  theme 
accordance  with  their  theories ;  and,  heavens  above !  wl 
they  make  themselves  !  Dumpy  little  dolls  wear  Wattear 
of  stiff  brocade,  which  demand  height  and  tenuity  to  ci 
grace.  Skeletons,  whose  bones  are  covered  with  flesh  as 
much  tissue-paper,  put  themselves  into  tight-fitting  g 
which  betray  the  deficiencies  that  should  be  hidden,  and 
no  one  but  the  wearer  as  to  the  confusion  between  elega 
anatomy.  Nice,  fresh,  blue-eyed  young  creatures,  En 
their  finger-tips,  hang  about  their  rosy  limbs  nineteentb 
modifications  of  the  Greek  woman*s  matchless  wardrc 
wonder  that  more  do  not  follow  their  example.  "  Homely  " 
whose  best  policy  would  be  the  least  noticeable,  make  th 
the  observed  of  all  observers  by  firocks  after  Stothard,  1: 
Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds,  and  hair  whereof  the  dresser  had 
crows  and  a  chicken-skewer.  And  so  on; — our  Pret 
translating  into  action  the  shibboleth  of  their  creed,  and  i 
their  lesson  in  material  instead  of  words.  Then  they  call  th 
artistic,  or  cultured,  and  despise  the  poor  earthworms  wh 
ing  about  in  the  livery  of  the  time,  think  themselves  fort 
j)roportion  to  the  skill  with  which  they  avoid  eccentricity  i 
to  conformity. 

What  art  is  to  some  Pretty  Polls,  poetry  is  to  others ;  a 
phrases  are  bandied  about  from  one  to  the  other  by  v 
mashers  and  sympathizing  maidens,  till  all  the  hidden  li 
once  gave  them  sense  and  meaning  is  whittled  away,  and  r 
leaves  only  the  mere  semblance  of  what  was  once  a  se 
stick.  By  these  bright-feathered  chatterers,  obscurity 
depth,  and  shallowness  is  contrariwise  sympathetic.  1 
whose  lines  have  as  little  melody  as  intelligible  meaning, 
as  the  prophet  of  a  new  school,  and  spoken  of  as  if  hii 
dissonances  were  divine  oracles — ^to  the  vulgar,  words 
meaning;  to  the  illuminated,  messages  of  deep  import, 
such  a  one,  and  his  circle  of  Pretty  Polls  gather  round  him 
supreme  in  their  midst,  and  tasselled  head  nods  to  crestec 
repeats  the  cant  phrase  of  the  lesson  and  imagines  that  : 
stands  what  it  is  saying.  On  the  other  side  of  the  street  st 
l)oet  of  the  commonplace  skilfully  run  into  exquisite  1 
and  turned  out  in  moulds  of  exquisite  device.  The  Pre 
affiliated  to  this  cult  have  8carcely»so  hard  a  task  as  their 
and  sisters  over  the  way;  but  their  catch-words  are 
consoling  if  a  little  less  mysterious  ;  and  the  simple  soul  tl 
to  be  fed  has  to  go  short  of  spiritual  bread  if  he  trusts 
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bakery.  Bat  the  Heart  of  Man,  the  Eternal  Aspirations  of 
Humanity,  the  Pathetic  Force  of  Faith,  the  Tragic  Strength  of 
Thought,  and  other  allied  phrases,  serve  their  torn  as  symbols — 
like  those  stone  fruits,  deftly  coloured,  which  convey  the  idea  of 
pears  and  plums,  and  are  only  known  for  simulacra  when  you 
have  broken  your  teeth  in  trying  to  eat  them. 

When  the  sweep  of  the  sea,  rushing  onwards  to  the  land,  brings 
with  it  the  wrecks  of  ships. and  the  bodies  of  drowned  men,  it 
brings  also  a  multitude  of  little  corks,  which  bob  up  and  down  in 
elastic  security,  borne  on  the  crests  of  the  waves  and  floating 
serenely  on  the  surface  of  things.  The  power,  which  broke  up 
the  stately  ship  and  stilled  for  ever  the  pulses  of  saint  and  hero, 
can  neither  sink  nor  break  these  jaunty  little  corks,  bobbing  up  and 
down  in  the  boiling  surf,  where  nothing  but  themselves  could  live. 
Useless  and  irrepressible,  they  are  the  very  butterflies  of  jetsam 
and  flotsam,  the  Paul  Prys  of  wreckage,  the  Pretty  Polls  of  dead 
things.  They  represent  the  force  of  repetition  and  the  invulner- 
ability of  folly,  and  how  the  light  can  swim  where  the  weighty 
sink.  They  represent,  too,  the  worth  of  that  superficial  judgment 
known  as  public  opinion,  and  mainly  due  to  the  Pretty  Polls  who 
repeat  as  they  have  been  taught,  knowing  nothing  of  what  they 
are  saying.  Set  afloat  a  story  which  has  no  more  foundation  in  it 
than  that  which  made  Stromboli  the  place  of  old  Booty's  eternal 
torment,  and  all  the  Pretty  Polls  repeat  it,  with  additions 
according  to  the  individual  fancy  guiding  each  rattling 
tongue.  Let  a  philosophic  theorem  be  propounded  as  contrary 
to  Bacon  as  a  pyramid  with  point  downwards  is  contrary  to 
Cheops,  and  the  Pretty  Polls  wag  their  wise  heads  and  find  in 
it  the  solution  of  all  life's  mysteries.  Now  it  is  the  secret 
blessedness  hidden  like  gold  within  the  word  Mesopotamia ;  now 
the  bewildering  assurance  that  nothing  is,  but  only  seems,  and 
that  dreams  are  as  real  as  facts,  and  facts  no  more  solid  than 
dreams.  Thoughts  which  drown  the  inner  peace,  and  sometimes 
destroy  the  wits  of  strong-brained  men,  our  bobbing  corks,  our 
Pretty  Polls,  accept  with  jaunty  acquiescence,  and  find  nothing 
in  them  either  marvellous  or  painful.  The  subtle  mysteries 
of  Idealism  they  have  mastered  as  easily  as  if  they  had  a 
skein  of  parti-coloured  silks  which  they  braided  as  they  talked. 
They  announce  themselves  as  believers  in  the  austere  dignity 
of  Agnosticism  as  chirpily  as  it  they  were  answering  to  their 
names  called  out  for  a  school  prize.  When  they  are  orthodox, 
they  see  no  diflSculties  outside  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  and  the 
Sunday  sermon ;  and  when  they  go  over  to  Rome,  they  repeat  the 
comprehensive  formula  with  the  careless  fireedom  of  a  bullfinch 
piping  his  song.  These  Pretty  Polls  are  the  despair  of  all 
earnest  adherents-  and  the  weak  points  of  all  congregations. 
They  have  to  be  accepted  and  incorporated,  but  they  are  a  trial  to 
their  god£Gither8  and  godmothers ;  and  before  now  have  brought 
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systems  to  the  ground  by  their  superabundance  of  con 
and  their  reiteration  of  assent.  If  a  Pretty  Poll  find  iti 
being  therein,  can  any  one  more  staid,  Ynore  serious,  mo 
found? 

Where  our  Pretty  Polls,  however,  are  most  disastrous  is  i 
action  on  private  repute.  We  all  know  the  old  proverb,  ** 
plenty  of  mud  and  some  will  stick."  Say  a  thing  often  e: 
loud  enough,  boldly  enough,  and  you  will  have  your  ai 
and  your  believers.  Have  a  cohort  of  Pretty  Polls  to  repet 
they  have  heard — ^what  they  do  not  know  to  be  true,  ye 
they  assert  to  be  a  fact  as  positive  as  that  two  and  twc 
four— and  you  may  say  that  you  have  seen  an  arcl 
commit  a  murder,  a  judge  forge  a  bill  of  exchange,  a  maj 
accept  a  guinea  bribe,  and  you  will  have  as  many  to  beb 
there  are  Pretty  Polls  to  back  you  to  the  echo.  All 
reputations  owe  part  of  their  fall  to  the  constant  peckings 
Pretty  Polls,  who  repeat  with  amplifications — it  may  t 
without  malice — things  which  they  hear  and  do  not  unde 
In  any  great  scandal  the  most  ridiculous  surmises  and  tl] 
monstrous  exaggerations  obscure  the  nucleus,  and  ma] 
hideousness,  which  cannot  be  denied,  more  hideous  still, 
is  the  action  of  our  limber-tonraed  gossips,  who  run  aboi 
house  to  house,  gathering  fresh  items  and  dropping  thei 
till  their  mouths  are,  as  it  were,  an  exchange  and  mart 
goods  change  hands  with  the  celerity  of  a  conjuring  trick 
one  knows  his  own  property.  They  represent  Public  Opi 
this  too  as  in  politics,  as  in  philosophy.  They  represer 
they  create.  As  a  certain  percentage  of  customers  is  t] 
result  of  a  certain  number  of  advertisements,  so  reiterat: 
its  graving  power;  and  when  a  thing  has  been  hean 
enough  it  is  accepted  as  proved,  as  the  granite  yields  to  i 
stant  dropping  of  water.  We  have  a  great  many  mysteries 
if  a  few  are  getting  proved,  like  that  odd  hole  in  the  archaic 
skull  and  the  pineal  gland  in  man's  brain.  But  we  ha 
some  left  unfathomed  and  apparently  unfathomable.  The 
Pretty  Polls  is  one  of  them.  The  froth  of  the  sea  is  i 
solid,  the  mist-wreath  of  the  morning  is  not  less  stable,  tha: 
the  echo  is  not  more  imitative,  the  unseen  poison  of  the 
marsh  not  more  noxious.  They  scatter  about  harm  and 
as  their  prototype  scatters  the  seed  in  its  cage,  and  they  bil 
firequently  than  they  caress.  They  are  the  camp-follower 
systems,  and  degrade  whatever  they  touch.  When  tl 
harmless,  they  are  foolish;  when  they  are  malicious,  tl 
hurtful;  but  society  cherishes  them  as  nature  cherishe 
congeners  in  the  tropical  forests;  and  when  that  much- 
book  on  Moral  AflSnities  gets  written,  we  shall  then  see  ^ 
their  real  uses  and  functions. 


FALSE  OR  TRUE? 
bt  violet  fane. 


The  woman  I  loved  has  been  gone  a  year — 

(A  year  from  my  lips,  a  year  from  my  breast !) — 

I  saw  her  lie  cold  on  her  flow'r-strewn  bier 
Ere  they  bore  her  away  to  her  lonely  rest. 

I  had  loved  her  as  never  man  loved  before. 
Or  promised  maiden  or  plighted  wife : 

I  have  mourned  for  her  loss  upon  sea  and  shore. 
And  known,  without  her,  a  death  in  life. 

I  have  missed  her  letters,  her  pray'rs,  her  tears, 
Her  sighs,  her  laughter,  her  chiding  tone. 

Her  fooUsh  fancies,  her  idle  fears, 
And  her  love  that  seemed  all  my  own ! 

I  have  sought  for  her  spirit  by  day  and  night — 
(Oh !  for  a  look,  for  a  touch,  for  a  breath. 

For  a  whisper'd  word  from  my  soul's  delight 
To  bring  me  life  from  the  realms  of  Death !) 

Thus  have  I  lived  for  a  whole  long  year. 

But  my  comrades  have  never  known  aught  of  this ; 
And  one  has  just  whispered  a  word  in  my  ear, 

A  word  to  give  comfort,  nor  take  amiss ; 

^  You  are  well,  my  friend,  you  are  gay,"  he  said ; 

^  I  am  glad  at  heart  that  they  told  me  true ; 
I  had  feared  you  were  mourning  for  one  who  is  dead. 

And  who  should  have  been  nothing  to  you." 
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And  then  he  told  me  of  how  he  knew — 
And  of  how  he  would  prove  to  me  by-and-by 

That  the  one  I  had  loved  so  well  was  untrue. 
That  her  life  had  been  all  a  lie. 

And  If    I  answered  him  never  a  word — 
I  utter'd  no  cry,  nor  of  rage  nor  pain. 

But  stood  blankly  staring,  and  meekly  heard — 
In  an  hour  he  will  oome  again. 

He  will  bring  me  the  proofs,  in  black  and  white, 
Written  words  in  a  well-feigned  hand ; 

But  I  shall  know  how  to  read  aright — 
I  shall  profit  and  understand  I 

(Cold  she  lay  on  her  flow'rnBtrewn  bier. 
Cold,  and  quiet,  and  draped  in  white. 

With  her  hair  combed  carefully  back  from  her  ear)— 
Is  he  wrong,  I  wonder,  or  right  ? 

Here  have  I  sat  since  he  said  his  say — 
(A  day  ?    .A  year  ?     How  long  ago  ?) — 

So  her  lips  could  lie,  and  her  eyes  betray  ? 
In  an  hour  I  shall  read  and  know  ! 

Yet  the  lips  in  this  pictured  fEU^e  look  true, 
And  the  eyes  gaze  so  tenderly  back  into  mine ! 

The  lips  are  so  red,  and  the  eyes  so  blue, 
But  mute,  they  can  give  no  sign ! 

Speak,  lips  that  are  silent !    Speak  questioning  eyes ! 

Come  back,  light  step,  to  the  echoing  stair ! 
I  have  called  to  her  thus  till  she  seemed  to  rise 

And  stand  in  the  doorway,  there. 

And  sometimes  she  comes  as  an  angel  Queen, 
Winged  with  silver  and  crovmed  with  light. 

With  calm  pure  eyes  and  a  serious  mien. 
In  garments  of  dazzling  white. 
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And  sometimes  she  comes  as  so  oft  of  yore. 
Cloaked,  and  veiled,  and  qnietly  dressed, 

And  flies  to  my  arms  ere  I  close  the  door — 
It  is  thus  that  I  love  her  best ! 


Will  she  come  to-night  in  her  cloak  and  veil, 
Or  with  angeUostre  around  her  brow  ? 

Will  she  cling  to  my  knees  as  a  penitent  pale  ? 
No  matter !  I  know  her  now ! 


I  know  her  now,  that  woman  who  died. 
With  her  pleading  voice  and  her  earnest  gaze — 

Her  false  bine  eyes,  and  her  lips  that  lied. 
And  her  treacherous,  winning  ways. 

Yet  the  lips  in  her  pictured  face  look  true  •  .  . 

Sweetest  of  lips  that  are  sealed  and  set ! 
Tenderest  eyes,  that  are  closed  to  view — 

Shall  my  mind  mistrust  thee,  my  soul  forget  ? 

Cold  she  lay  on  her  flow'r-strewn  bier — 
I  could  not  question,  nor  she  reply ; 

And  now,  when  her  heart  has  been  still  but  a  year. 

Shall  I  list  to  a  slander  against  my  dear  ? 

He  may  come,  he  may  speak,  but  I  will  not  hear ! 
She  is  mine — I  am  hers — ^till  I  die. 


FAITH:  A  WOMAN  WITU  A  PAST. 

A  STORY  IN  TWO  PARTS. 
Br  BEATRICE  MAY  BUTT,  Author  of  "Mijs  Mo'.ly,"  &e. 


PAET  I. 
CHAPTER  I. 

"  I  cannot  but  remember  Buch  tilings  were. 
That  were  most  precious  to  me." 

THE  dressmg-bell  had  already  niDg,  but  loth  perhaps  to  quit 
the  warm  room  and  the  bright  fireside,  the  small  party 
lingered  on.  A  kind-£EU2ed,  pleasant-eyed  woman  in  a  comfortable 
armchair,  a  tall  bronzed  man  standing  on  the  hearthrug,  and  in 
the  darker  comer  of  the  room,  in  a  chair  withdrawn  out  of  the 
circle  of  ruddy  light,  another  indistinct  man^s  figure,  too  much  in 
shadow  for  portraiture. 

"  And  so  she  is  the  heroine  of  a  story  ?  " 

The  speaker  was  he  who  stood  very  straifht  and  tall  before  the 
fireplace.  She  whom  he  addressed  lifted  dark  eyes  that  were 
like  enough  to  his  own  to  proclaim  them  brother  and  sist^,  and 
answered  quickly : 

"  Not  a  story — a  tragedy.** 

^^  Well,  let  us  hear  it,  Fanny ;  tell  it  first,  and  classify  it 
afterwards.  But  let  me  add  I  hope  she  is  pretty.  A  heroine, 
even  of  a  tragedy,  needs  that." 

**  Ah,  is  she  pretty,  I  wonder  ?  Well,  at  least  she  has  *  charm,' 
as  the  French  say." 

Mr.  Courthope  shrugged  his  shoulders  quietly  and  eipres- 
sively. 

^^A  woman's  idea  of  < charm'  in  another  woman,  my  dear 
Fanny,  is  often  open  to  question.  But  never  mind  that  point, 
proceed  with  your  tale.  Gilbert  and  I  can  easily  settle  that 
doubt  later  on." 

The  older  listener  gave  no  sign  of  having  heard  the  allusion  to 
his  own  name. 

"  Five  years  ago——" 

**  Then  it  is  an  old  story,"  interrupted  Mr.  Courthope.  "  Is 
she  elderly  in  addition  ?  " 

"  It  does  not  seem  to  me  a  very  long  time,  Dick." 

**  I  should  have  thought  five  years  was  very  long — ^to  a  woman. 
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That  a  tragedy  even,"  with  a  little  stress  on  the  word,  ^< would' 
have  ceased  to  be  a  tragedy.'' 

^^  Oh,  women  do  not  forget  as  soon  as  you  think.  Look  at  me, 
for  instance;  you  have  been  in  India  nearly  fifteen  years,  and 
yet  "you  scarcely  seem  changed.* 

^  Ah,  bnt,  my  dear  Fanny,  that  is  beside  the  question ;  ours 
was  not  a  love  story,  and  of  course  this  is." 

**You  have  changed,"  remarked  Mrs.  Aylmer,  ^'and  for  the 
worse.** 

<^ Would  I  not  have  said  that  fifteen  years  ago?  Yes,  I  think 
I  should,  but  I  should  not  have  believed  it.    Now *^ 

^^  That  is  quite  eiiough.  If  you  interrupt  me  so  often  I  shall 
not  have  time  to  tell  you  before  dinner." 

But :  gradually,  as  his  sister's  words  reached  him,  the  half- 
careless,  half-ainused  expression  left  his  face,  and  something 
more  serious,  more  sympathetic  took  its  place. 

<<  She  was  an  orphan  and  brought  up  at  school,  her  education 
being  paid  for  by  a  rich  and  distant  connection  of  her  &theY*s. 
He  never  saw  her  until  she  was  sixteen,  when  he  invited  an  old 
aunt  to  spend  a  month  with  him,  telling  her  his  purpose  was  to 
fetch  Faith  from  school  for  the  holidays.  He  was  no  longer 
young,  and " 

«  What  was  his  name  ?    Who  was  he  ?  " 

^  Colonel  Wentworth ;  he  was  the  owner  of  a  beautiful  place 
called  Isleham." 

<<  Ah !"  Mr.  Gourthope  leant  forward  as  if  about  to  say  some- 
thing, but  he  stopped,  and  his  sister,  not  conscious  of  the  move- 
ment, continued : 

^He  went  to  the  school  himself  for  her,  and  took  her  home, 
fell  in  love  with  her,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  they  were 
engaged,  and ^ 

"  ^d  ?  "  questioned  her  brother  as  she  paused.    **  Well,  what 
form  did  the  tragedy  take — ^you  know  you  warned  us  it  was  one  ? . 
Death — separation — love — hate — what  ended  it  ?  " 

♦*  Death,"  answered  his  sister,  her  voice  sinking  a  little.  **  He 
died  the  day  before  his  wedding  day." 

"Poor  girl!"  And  then  after  a  few  moments'  silence,  "I 
suppose  that  meant  loss  of  everything,  and  going  out  into  the 
world  to  earn  her  own  livelihood." 

*^  And,"  added  his  sister  with  a  touch  of  intention  in  her  tones, 
*'  the  loss  of  the  man  she  loved." 

"  Had  she  that  to  bear  as  well  ?  I  beg  your  pardon ;  I  do  not 
wish  to  infer  anything  you  do  not  like,  but  you  said  their  ages 
were  wide  apart.    How  old  was  he  ?  " 

"  He  was  nearly  fifty." 

**  And  she  was  seventeen !  " 

"  Ace,  Dick,  has  nothing  to  do  with  it." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  again,  but  I  am  sure  it  has.    The  devotion 
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and  tenderness  a  child  of  that  age  would  feel  for  a  man  of  his  age 
must  be  different  in  kind,  if  not  in  degree,  from  that  which  a 
woman  would  feel  for  a  man  but  a  few  years  older  than  herself. 
It  is  the  difference  between  tenderness  and  passion.** 

'^  I  do  not  understand  you*  Why,  she  is  devoted  to  his  memory ; 
no  other  man  has  ever  touched  her  heart.  Do  you  think  that-if 
she  had  married  then  she  would  have  been  unhappy  ?  " 

^^No,  I  hope  not;  why  should  she?  Only  in  that  .case  she 
would  probably  never  have  found  out  that  there  was  a  difference.* 
Did  his  &mily  do  nothing  for  her  ?  "  he  asked,  after  a  pause. . 

<<  There  was  no  one.  U)  do  anything,**  Mrs.  Aylmer  answered. 
**  The  old  aunt  took  her  home,  and  she  lived  with  her,  but  her 
income  died  with  her  six  months  ago,' and  then  she  preferred 
earning  her  own  living  to  taking  the  home  offered  her,  which  was 
with  another  old  lady,  a  friend  of  Mrs.  Moreton*s.*' 

"  And  the  heir  ?  **  asked  Mr.  Courthope.  He  was  quite  inter- 
ested now.    **  Who  is  he  ?  ** . 

*^  He  is  not  in  England.  He  was  in  one  of  the  colonies.  A 
poor  man  with  a  grown-up  lamily.  He  let  the  place  for  a  time, 
having  arrangements  to  make  about  his  own  business,  whatever 
it  was,  and  I  have  a  kind  of  idea  that  he  died ;  but  he  did  what 
he  could.  That  is  to  say,  he  wrote  to  his  lawyer  and  proposed  to 
allow  Faith  something  until  he  returned  to  England,  when  be 
hoped  that  some  arrangement  might  be  made  by  which  she  would 
be  enabled  to  live  with  his  wife.** 

**  That  sounds  very  sensible,  and  by  far  the  best  thing  that 
could  have  been  done.** 

"  She  refused  however.** 

^  Of  course.  Put  a  sensible  course  before  a  woman,  what  is 
the  result  ?  Naturally  she  refuses.  No,  Fanny,  I  am  not  unkind, 
only  probably  a  hundred  a  year  would  have  made  no  difference  to 
him  and  a  great  deal  to  her.  It  is  all  very  well  now ;  but  by-and- 
by — ^well,  we  must  dress  for  dinner,  nevertheless.  It  has  struck 
half-past  seven.** 

Mrs.  Aylmer  rose,  her  kind,  eager  eyes  a  little  misty.  Her 
own  heart  was  so  warm  that  every  one's  troubles  found  an  abiding- 
place  in  it.  Standing  by  her  brother,  she  laid  her  hand  on  his 
coat  sleeve,  and  in  a  responsive  movement  he  placed  his  own  upon 
it. 

"  It  is  a  tragedy,*'  he  said ;  "  poor  child,  no  wonder,  with  such 
a  present  and  a  future,  her  past  dream  seems  to  have  held  every- 
thing life  had  to  give.** 

**  1  see,  Dick,**  and  Mrs.  Aylmer  smiled  a  little,  "  that  you  stUl 
do  not  think  it  was  love.** 

"I  do  not  know  her  yet,"  he  answered  evasively.  "Why, 
Gilbert,**  raising  his  voice  a  little,  "  I  had  quite  forgotten  you. 
How  quiet  you  have  been.'* 

**  I  think  Mr.  Gilbert  was  taking  advantage  of  the  firelight  to 
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steal  a  tiny  nap  to  prepare  him  for  all  the  conversation  expected 
of  him  at  dinner.    You  know,  Dick,  the  Taylors  are  coming.'' 

**  If  you  had  told  me  before  I  also  would  have  gone  to  sleep, 
and  probably  should  have  overslept  myself." 

**  No,  Mrs.  Aylmer,  I  was  very  wide-awake  and  interested." 

Drawing  into  the  circle  of  firelight  the  new-comer  appeared, 
slight  and  tall,  with  a  little  stoop.  His  fair  hair  grew  thickly 
above  a  rather  low  square  forehead  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give 
characteristic  distinction  to  a  face  in  which  a  pair  of  straight 
brows  lent  additional  sombreness  to  the  deep-set  eyes. 

"You  were  interested,  Gilbert?  Then  you  heard  Madame's 
little  tragedy.    What  do  you  think  ?  " 

**  I  have  heard  the  story  before,"  he  observed. 

"  And  do  you  think,"  asked  Mrs.  Aylmer,  "  like  Dick,"  turning 
to  him,  ^'  that  love  was  impossible  between  them  ?  " 

*•  You  must  wait  till  I  know  her,"  Mr.  Gilbert  returned. 

"  You  are  like  Dick,  you  will  not  commit  yourself ; "  and  Mrs. 
Aylmer  smiled  again.  "  Well,  when  you  both  know  her  I  will 
come  to  you  to  learn  your  opinion,  and  then  I  believe  it  will 
coincide  with  mine." 

"And  that  is ?" 

It  was  Mr.  Gilbert  who  put  the  question. 

'^  That  she  was  in  love  with  him,  and  gave  him  all  the  love  a 
woman  has  to  give,  and  that  no  other  man  will  ever  take  his 
place  in  her  heart." 

"  As  far  as  one  can  judge  without  knowing  the  woman,  it  seems 
to  me  quite  possible,  for  the  man  who  told  me  the  story  had 
known  Colonel  Wentworth,  and  spoke  of  him  as  one  of  the  most 
charming  and  chivalrous  gentlemen  it  had  ever  been  his  good 
fortune  to  meet.  It  appears  to  jne  quite  understandable  that 
if  he  were  so  worthy  of  her  affection  no  one  else  might  take  his 
place." 

**Men  are  more  romantic  than  women,"  Mr.  Courthope  ob- 
served sceptically. 

"They  have  been  known  to  remain  faithful  to  an  idea.  I 
cannot  at  this  moment  recall  either  a  female  Dante  or  a  female 
Petrarch." 

^^  Women  do  not  talk  so  much  about  their  feelings,  nor  make 
as  much  fuss  as  men  do,  so  less  notice  is  taken,"  replied 
Mrs.  Aylmer.  "And  besides,"  she  added  a  moment  later,  "they 
both,  Dante  and  Petrarch,  lived  a  long  time  ago.  I  daresay 
it  was  not  true." 

"And  if  the  truth  were  known,"  retorted  Mr.  Courthope, 
"  I  daresay  both  Laura  and  Beatrice  were  not  very  grateful." 

"  I  do  not  see  that  they  had  much  to  be  grateful  for." 

"My  dear  Fanny,  I  leave  you  the  last  word ;  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  go  and  dress." 

•  «  «  «  «  «  «  « 
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Dinner  was  over,  and  in  the  small  West  Kensington 
room  Mrs.  Aylmer  and  her  guests  had  reassembled. 

"Miss  Delaval  is  not  here,"  Mr.  Coarthope  remarl 
tone  verging  on  disappointment.  "  Why,  that  is  very  r 
you,  Fanny." 

**  I  was  so  late  before  dinner,"  she  replied  apologetical 
I  had  no  time  to  ask  her,  and  as  a  rule  she  prefers  to  st 
schoolroom.  Bobert  and  I  are  not  very  amusing  to  c 
but  I  meant  her  to  come  down  to-night  because  ther 
some  music,  and  she  sings  sweetly  herself." 

"  And  is  it  too  late  now  ?  " 

"  No,  I  went  after  dinner  and  prevailed  upon  her ;  it 
for  her  than  staying  so  much  alone." 

It  was  not  many  minutes  later  that  the  door  wai 
opened  and  a  woman  entered  the  room — so  quietly  thi 
pairs  of  eyes  had  not  been  expecting  her  entrance,  it  mi 
passed  unobserved  amid  the  talking  and  laughter  of  t 
pants.  Mr.  Courthope,  talking  to  Mr.  Aylmer  for  a  mon 
his  interest  in  his  subject  flag ;  in  another  comer  of  the 
secretary,  Mr.  Gilbert,  listening  to  Miss  Taylor^s  talk, 
aware  that  his  attention  was  wandering,  and  that  his  in 
the  moment  had  centred  in  the  new-comer.  Both  wei 
unconsciously  comparing  first  impressions  with  Mrs. 
previous  description,  their  impressions  also  a  little 
maybe,  by  the  story  they  had  heard. 

A  woman  of  two  or  three  and  twenty,  her  brown  ha 
into  a  small  knot  at  the  back  of  her  head,  its  soft  waves 
certain  Madonna-like  purity  to  the  low  white  forehead, 
rest,  grey  eyes  under  rather  arched  brows,  and  a  fine  wl 
rather  wanting  in  colour.    Not  much  claim  to  beauty, 
seem.    And  yet  noticeable  in  a  way,  so  Mr.  Courthope 
perhaps  from  the  expression,  which  was  curiously  un( 
— the  expression  of  one  who  had  created  a  world  and  liv 
whether  sad  or  happy  it  would  have  been  difiicult  to  gt 
eyes  were  so  serene  they  might  not  have  known  trouble, 
they  might  have  outlived  it.     But  the  mouth  betray( 
It  was  soft  and  a  little  tremulous,  but  the  almost  unc 
happy  smiles  of  glad  girlhood  did  not  haunt  it. 

"Yes;  pathetic,"  he  decided,  "not  pretty.  I  sup] 
pathos  is  the  charm." 

Henry  Gilbert,  watching  also,  did  not  analyze  an< 
as  Mr.  Courthope  had  done ;  he  could  not,  perhaps,  ha 
wards  described  her  as  well,  but  the  picture  was  im 
his  brain  nevertheless.  The  slow,  graceful  movements,  t 
of  the  long  trailing  black  dress.  Its  shabbiness,  of  w 
girl  herself  was  so  painfully  conscious,  was  not  apparei 
eyes;  he  did  not  even  mentally  compare  it  with  Miss 
diaphonous  skirts ;  and  the  point  to  which  he  felt  his  i 
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most  often  was  the  slender  ungloved  left  hand,  with  its  plain 
black  ring  on  the  wedding  finger.  It  was  to  him  the  emblem  of 
the  tragedy  of  which  this  slender  girl  was  the  embodiment. 

But  whatever  she  might  feel  or  have  lived  through,  she  did 
not  look  tragiCy  which  was  something  for  which  Mr.  Courthope 
at  least  was  grateful.  Tragedy  in  any  form  had  no  charms  for 
him;  he  did  not  very  much  believe  in  it,  and  it  bored  him. 

He  would  have  said,  had  he  been  asked,  that  life  should  take 
the  form  of  comedy — well  played,  of  course ;  the  earnestness  so 
-well  acted  as  to  be  earnest  for  the  moment ;  at  any  rate  to 
impress  the  looker-on  as  such,  but  yet  with  the  end  held  in  view. 
For  as  a  comedy  must  admit  of  fresh  adaptations  to  existing^ 
circimistances,  there  must  be  no  clinging  to  the  past  to  the 
exclusion  of  seizing  what  was  to  be  grasped  in  the  present ;  for 
the  end  of  a  comedy  is  not  of  necessity  final,  even  to  the  chief 
actors ;  whereas  the  basis  of  a  tragedy  is  involved  in  the  essential 
point  of  eternity. 

And  eternity,  Mr.  Courthope  would  have  argued,  is  out  of  place 
in  a  world  where  everything  comes  to  an  end,  and  if  it  does  not^ 
should  do  so.  His  taste  was  pleased  with  her  appearance,  aud 
wheu,  a  few  minutes  later,  Mr.  Aylmer  introduced  him,  he  ad- 
mitted to  himself  there  was  something  about  her  voice  and  few 
words  that  was  agreeable  to  listen  to.  ^^  The  story,  I  suppose,  has 
predisposed  me  in  her  favour,"  was  his  mental  summing  up  as  he 
lit  the  candles  on  the  piano  and  looked  through  the  music  to 
choose  a  favourite  song.  '^  At  any  rate,  silence  and  music  are  better 
than  Isabel  Taylor's  twaddle ; "  which  was  the  form  in  which  that 
young  lady's  conversation  on  the  fine  arts  during  dinner  was 
classified  in  his  mind.  ^^Now,  Miss  Delaval  is  an  admirable 
listener*" 

He  did  not  make  many  attempts  at  talk,  and  Miss  Delaval  did 
not  seem  very  responsive.  She  answered  usually  at  once  and  to 
the  point,  in  a  manner  that  showed  she  was  thinking  of  his  words ; 
but  she  did  not  seem  particularly  interested,  or  inclined  to  pro- 
long the  tete-^tete.  There  were  no  quick  smiles  or  ready, 
laughing  replies,  and  he  felt  himself  a  little  baffled,  and  yet  un- 
willing to  leave  the  piano  for  the  party  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room. 

Mr.  Aylmer  had  bvlbs^  in  his  loud,  cheerful  voice,  a  gay  hunting 
song,  Miss  Delaval  {Saying  his  accompaniment,  and  he  had 
returned  to  the  others  to  reap  his  meed  of  praise. 

"It  is  your  turn  now.  Miss  Delaval,"  he  said;  "here  is  Mr. 
Courthope  ready  to  turn  over  the  leaves.  You  know  all  my 
&vourites,  so  I  will  trust  to  your  choice." 

"  You  are  fond  of  music  ?  "  Mr.  Courthope  said,  idly  turning 
over  the  songs  under  his  hand. 

"  I  think  so." 

The  answer  was  unexpected,  and  he  looked  up  suddenly. 
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^^The  Hhink' implies  a  doubt,"  he  began  questioninf 
suppose  there  is  a  doubt  in  most  things,  but  I  don't  und< 
yours.*' 

"The  charm  of  nearly  everything  lies  in  associatio 
answered. 

"  Yes,"  he  interposed,  as  she  paused. 

"  Don't  you  think  that  if  the  association  is  painful,  th< 
might  vanish  ?  I  am  fond  of  trying  to  follow  out  such  tt 
but  it  is  difficult." 

"  Perhaps  you  think  too  much." 

"I  have  not  very  much  time."    And  now  she  did  s 
smile  that  lightened  the  gravity  of  her  eyes  and  mouth, 
and  Bob  do  not  allow  much  time  for  anything  so  unnec€ 
but  I  admit  that  I  was  thinking  then — when  I  ought  to  ha 
talking  to  you." 

"  I  think,"  and  Mr.  Courthope  smiled  also,  "  that  it  i 
good  thing  Bob  and  Dick  demand  so  much  of  your  time." 

"  So  do  I,"^  she  replied  more  quickly  than  she  had  yet 
"  They  will  never  ask  more  of  my  time  than  I  am  ready 
them." 

She  struck  the  first  note  of  her  song  as  she  spoke, 

greclude  any  comment  on  her  words ;  but  though  she  1 
im  Mr.  Aylmer's  parting  injunction  need  not  be  attend 
she  did  not  require  music,  Mr.  Courthope  lingered  on 
side,  his  eyes  instinctively  attracted  to  the  one  omam 
wore,  if  such  it  could  be  called,  the  narrow  black  circlet 
finger. 

He  found  himself  wondering  what  significance  it  bor< 
DOW.  Whether  the  five  years  had  altered  the  point  < 
Whether  she  looked  at  it  with  a  child's,  or  a  girl's,  or  a 
-eyes ;  whether  the  tears  she  had  wept  had  been  those  of 
for  a  father,  or  those  of  a  wife  for  a  husband.  *^  Soi 
remains,"  he  thought,  "  that  she  has  not  forgotten ;  but 
the  inevitable  dream  that  we  all  dream  some  time  or  anc 
^ras  it  indeed  the  closing  of  the  volume?  I  should  like  tc 
He  was  a  man  who,  once  having  admitted  he  would  like  t 
was  generally  quite  able  to  find  out  a  way. 

"  Now,  Dick,  it  is  your  turn,"  his  sister  said  later  on 
have  contributed  our  mite,  and  I  am  sure  you  sing,  at  Ic 
used  to." 

"I  have  given  up  most  of  my  youthful  weaknesses, 
they  do  not  become  my  years.    But  there  is  Gilbert,  y< 
not  asked  him,  and  he  is  a  nightingale  in  his  way." 

"  Mr.  Gilbert  ?    Indeed  I  never  knew  it." 

"  Has  he  hidden  his  talents  ?  "  said  Mr.  Courthope  car 
^^  well,  doubtless  now,  with  Miss  Delaval  as  an  accompe 
will  eagerly  rush  into  the  fray." 

But  his  sister  had  already  started  on  her  errand  of  per 
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and  apparently  not  much  was  needed,  for  her  guest  followed  her 
at  once  to  the  piano. 

"My  dear,  let  me  introduce  Mr.  Gilbert  to  you.  We  have 
come  to  ask  you  to  play  another  accompaniment." 

Mr.  Courthope  had  returned  to  his  forsaken  position  on  the 
hearthrug  by  his  brother-in-law's  side,  but  it  did  not  escape  his 
observant  eyes  that  when  Miss  Delaval  lifted  her  head  at  his 
sister's  voice  and  became  first  aware  of  the  stranger,  for  a 
moment  there  came  into  her  face  an  expression  that  had  certainly 
not  been  there  before.  What  it  was  he  could  not  quite  define. 
But  it  was  interest  of  some  sort.  Momentary,  but  strong  enough 
to  bring  a  faint  passing  shade  of  colour  to  the  pale  cheeks,  some 
faint  reflective  expression  into  the  eyes.  He  noticed  also  that 
her  hands,  which  had  been  resting  idly  on  the  keys,  were  suddenly 
withdrawn  and  clasped  together,  so  that  for  a  moment  the  black 
cirdet  was  hidden ;  then  Grilbert's  tall  figure  came  between  them 
and  intercepted  his  view,  and  he  was  enabled  to  return  to  his 
conversation  with  Mr.  .Aylmer,  and  a  few  minutes  later  he  had 
slipped  into  the  vacated  chair  by  Isabel  Taylor's  side. 

lliere  is  a  certain  amount  of  interest  attaching  to  an  heiress, 
especially  when  she  is  the  especial  one  that  friends  have  decided 
to  be  the  most  desirable  partner  one  could  have.  He  was  well 
aware  that  his  sister's  eyes  were  turned  towards  him  with 
momentary  gratitude  when  he  took  up  his  new  position. 

The  fact  of  Miss  Taylor's  heirship  to  the  riches  of  the  slight 
spare  elderly  gentleman  in  whose  dull  talk  Mrs.  Aylmer  was 
striving  to  appear  laudably  interested,  was  certain  to  be  men- 
tioned when  her  name  was  spoken,  because  there  was  really  so 
veiy  little  else  to  say  about  her.  She  was  slim  and  neat,  almost 
as  precise  in  her  immature  girlhood  as  Mr.  Taylor  in  his  middle 
age;  her  small  truisms,  which  were  all  the  conversation  she 
dared  venture  upon,  were  launched  with  the  same  uninteresting 
directness. 

<^  What  she  needs  is  atmosphere,"  Mr.  Courthope  informed  his 
sister  later.    **  There  is  no  chance  of  losing  oneself  in  space." 

*•  Space  is  delusive,  deceptive,"  Robert  Aylmer  interposed. 

**  Yes,  I  agree  with  Bob,"  Mrs.  Aylmer  went  on.  "  It  may  be 
amusing  for  you  to  follow  the  flight  of  the  woman's  thoughts,  but 
it  is  very  dangerous  for  the  woman." 

««Why?" 

^^  Because  very  often  a  great  deal  of  imagination  has  the  same 
effect  as " 

**  Love,"  concluded  Mr.  Courthope.  **  Now,  Fanny,  I  know  that 
was  what  you  were  going  to  say.  Well,  she  of  whom  we  spoke 
is  at  least  spared  that." 

But  sometimes  even  the  primmest  and  apparently  most  unro- 
mantic  girl  may  have  some  unsuspected  grain  of  it  about  her. 

And  some  such  halo  of  romance  hung  about  Mr.  Courthope  in 
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Isabel  Taylor's  eyes.  Oirls,  too,  are  sometimes  wider  awake  than 
appears.  Perhaps  the  wishes  of  those  about  her  had  been 
conveyed  to  her  by  some  faint  electric  current.  But  the  know- 
ledge of  thisy  the  consciousness  of  what  was  desired,  did  not  help 
her  to  any  intuitive  instinct  of  the  subjects  in  which  he  would  be 
likely  to  be  interested;  not  from  nervousness,  but  simply 
because  any  other  talk  was  foreign  to  her.  Question  and  answer 
on  the  fiuhionable  topics  of  the  day,  pictures  and  theatres,  what 
he  had  seen  and  what  he  had  not,  they  all  passed  in  review 
before  him.  Her  attempts  were  praiseworthy,  if  nothing  else, 
and  he  felt  that  they  deserved  more  encouragement  than  they 
received.  But  in  his  inmost  heart  he  knew  his  attention  was 
divided;  he  was  saying  to  himself  that  these  two  types  of 
womanhood  were  alike  in  one  thing — they  were  both  self- 
possessed.  Neither  in  one  girl  nor  the  other  were  there  symptoms 
of  that  flirtation  which  was  the  form  of  girlhood  to  which  he  was 
most  accustomed.  And  if  alike  in  so  essential  a  point,  wherein 
lay  the  great  dissimilarity  ?  Not  alone  in  looks,  for  Isabel  Taylor 
passed  with  many,  if  not  for  a  beauty,  at  least  for  a  very  Mr 
specimen  of  English  prettiness ;  and  certainly  Miss  Delavtd  was 
no  beauty,  with  a  momentary  glance  towards  the  piano.  But  in 
the  one  case  self-possession  seems  to  be  the  result  of  forgetfulness 
of  self.  She  has  lived  a  life  of  her  own  so  long  that  she  forgets 
that  the  curtain  she  has  drawn  only  hides  her  heart,  not  herself; 
whilst  as  to  the  other,  she  is  so  used  to  seeing  herself  always  en 
evidertce  that  she  has  ceased  to  think  or  care  about  it. 

A  silence,  ended  by  a  murmur  of  thanks  and  applause,  showed 
that  Mr.  Gilbert's  song  had  come  to  a  close,  also  that  it  wy 
owing  to  the  enforced  quiet  whilst  it  was  in  progress  that  Mr. 
Courthope  had  been  enabled  to  follow  out  his  thought. 

'^  What,  is  the  name  of  that  man  who  was  singing — ^he  has  a 
beautiful  voice  ?  "  asked  Miss  Taylor. 

"  He  is  a  very  clever  man,  called  Henry  Gilbert,  who  is  helping 
me  to  write  a  book.  You  need  not  be  interested,  it'  is  not  a 
novel." 

"What  is  it  about?** 

^^  Coins.    It  does  not  sound  very  interesting,  does  it  ?  " 

"  No."    Miss  Taylor  admitted  it  did  not. 

"  But  how  do  you  write  it  together  ?  ^  she  persisted. 

"  I  have  the  knowledge  and  he  has  the  talent." 

He  was  not  smiling,  he  seemed  to  be  in  earnest;  so  on  the 
principle  of  sticking  to  a  subject  when  she  had  found  one.  Miss 
Taylor  hazarded  another  remark. 

•*  But  still——"  she  began. 

"  But  still,"  he  interposed,  "  you  cannot  imagine  how  such 
diversities  of  gifts  are  needed  for  so  unimportant  a'  subject  ? 
Here,  Gilbert,"  raising  his  voice  a  little  as  the  two  musicians 
approached  irom  the  piano,  "  Miss  Taylor  cannot  believe  that  two 
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such  heads  as  ours  are  required  to  write  one  book.    The  inference 
is  flattering.'' 

"  That  surely  remains  to  be  proved  when  your  book  is  pub- 
lished,** said  Mrs.  Aylmer,  coming  to  the  rescue. 

*^  My  dear  Fanny,  I  am  not  afraid  of  future  acquaintance  making 
you  think  lightly  of  my  effort.  You  will  not  read  it,  but  you 
shall  have  a  handsome  copy,  and  you  will  rest  content  with  my 
word  that  it  is  very  learned.*' 

Having  so  spoken,  he  turned  and  addressed  himself  to  the 
girl  who  stood  still  beside  her.  ^^Miss  Delaval,  is  not  that 
description  enough?  Would  a  woman  be  tempted  to  open  a 
book  described  as  *  very  learned  ? '  ** 

At  the  sound  of  her  name,  Miss  Delaval  lifted  her  eyes  and 
looked  at  him.  He  had  observed  that  she  did  not  often  hazard 
an  observation,  but  seemed  to  wait  till  she  was  addressed ;  but  at 
the  sound  of  her  name  she  looked  up. 

^^I  think  learning  has  great  charms  for  a  woman,'*  she 
answered  directly.  **  It  is  not  necessary  to  know  very  much  to 
be  able  to  appreciate." 

^^  Set  a  premium  on  your  book  by  sealing  it,  Dick,**  remarked 
Mr.  Aylmer,  **  and  that  will  have  far  more  effect  in  making  it 
read  than  by  simply  stating  it  is  worth  reading." 

**My  dear  Bob,  I  never  knew  the  depths  of  satire  which  you 
could  reach  when  you  tried." 

*^  Fanny,  conjugal  differences  are  very  bad  lessons  for  the 
unmarried  beholder.  Now,  if  matrimony  can  make  Bob  satirical, 
what  would  it  make  me  ?  " 

**  It  would  never  make  you  half  as  charming  as  he  is.'* 

**  Listen,  Bob,  the  olive  branch  is  being  held  out.  And  whilst 
they  are  making  it  up.  Miss  Delaval,  we  may  as  well  withdraw 
a  little  into  the  background.  Conjugal  reconciliations  should 
no  more  be  witnessed  by  the  unworthy  outsider  than  conjugal 
differences." 

If  he  had  aimed  at  the  fresh  dispersion,  he  had  succeeded. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aylmer  were  siding  together  against  Mr.  Taylor  in 
a  hot  political  discussion.  Mr.  Gilbert  and  Miss  Taylor  were 
onc^  more  talking  art,  literature,  and  music.  She  seemed  to 
have  more  to  say  to  him  than  to  Mr.  Courthope ;  perhaps  he 
had  a  happier  faculty  for  drawing  from  her  that  which  she  had  to 
say,  so  that  this  latter  was  free  to  continue  his  observations,  if  he 
were  so  minded. 

"Well,  what  did  you  think  of  my  friend's  voice ;  it  is  worth 
hearing,  is  it  not  ?  " 

**  It  is  indeed  most  sweet  and  sympathetic.  Some  voices  seem 
to  touch  the  heart  as  well  as  the  ear.    His  is  one." 

Some  transient  gleam  of  amusement  lightened  for  a  moment 
the  man's  eyes,  but  noting  how  grave  hers  were,  his  fell,  and 
when  he  raised  them  again,,  it  lutd  quite  died  away.    Then  he 
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flaw  that  sbe  was  not  looking  at  him  but  at  Henry  Gilbert,  whose 
back  was  towards  them  as  he  talked  to  Miss  Taylor  in  the 
window. 

"  Have  you  known  him  long  ?  "  she  asked. 

^^  No,  only  for  three  months.  He  has  come  to  help  me  with 
my  book.  His  talent,  as  I  told  Miss  Taylor,  is  going  to  shiqpe  my 
ideas  into  a  readable  form." 

^^  He  looks  clever,"  she  commented. 

^^  Yes,  it  is  an  interesting  face,  and  he  does  not  belie  his  looks. 
I  have  known  him  for  three  months  very  intimately,  and  I  still 
think  him  an  interesting  man." 

^  Still  ?  "  with  an  interrogative  note  in  her  voice. 

"  Yes,  his  face  was  his  introduction.  I  know  very  little  else 
about  him." 

"  Where  does  he  come  from  ?  " 

^^  India.  He  went  from  England  to  India,  and  has  now 
returned  from  India  to  England ;  that  is  all  I  know.  And  yon 
will  allow  that  men  are  not  curious  when  I  rest  content  with  that. 
Now,  admit  that  a  woman  would  not  have  been  satisfied.  She 
would  have  insisted  on  knowing  the  whole  story.  She  canDot 
take  anything  on  trust." 

'^  It  does  not  do  to  make  assertions  that  embrace  all  woman- 
kind," she  answered  quietly.  ^  Just  as  often  they  are  blamed  for 
trusting  too  much.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  what  men  make 
them." 

^  You  admit  that  it  is  not  often  they  hit  the  happy  medium  ?" 

"I  do." 

^  Well,  it  is  not  often  you  are  brought  to  confess  as  much." 

"  Why  not?  It  is  not  to  learn  the  happy  medium,  as  you  call  it, 
that  men  go  to  women." 

"  And  what  do  they  go  for,  then  ?  " 

^*  More  often,  surely,  to  hear  an  exaggerated  statement  of  one 
side  or  the  other,  which  at  least  has  the  advantage  of  being  an 
individual  opinion." 

"  And  you  think  a  man*8  is  not  ?  " 

^*  He  is  more  influenced  by  the  world  of  men,  and  the  stroog 
thoughts  of  the  times.  A  woman  stays  at  home  and  thinks  out 
things  for  herself;  her  thoughts  may  not  be  very  valuable,  but 
they  are  uninfluenced." 

He  was  silent  a  moment  and  then 

"I  suppose  I  may  reverse  your  words,"  he  said,  <<and  observe 
that  a  man  is  also  what  a  woman  makes  him  ?  " 

^^No,  no,"  she  answered,  and  there  was  a  &int  smile  abont 
her  mouth,  *^  that  is  not  often  the  case.  As  a  rule,  a  man  does 
not  subject  himself  to  a  woman's  influence  until  he  is  too  old  to 
be  influenced." 

Mr.  Courthope  laughed. 

"That  is  a  very  weak  argument,  Miss  Delaval.     If  I  did  not 
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see  my  sister  saying  good-nigbt  to  Mr.  Taylor,  I  should  point 
out  why ;  as  it  is •*' 

^  As  it  is,"  she  added,  *<yon  merely  say  again,  that  I  think  too 
much,  and  not  to  good  purpose.  That  is  the  worst  of  a  woman's 
thoughts.  A  man's  go  straight  away,  a  woman's  always  end 
where  they  begin.    Kiey  just  go  round  in  a  circle." 

^^I  follow  your  parable  so  far,  that  a  man's  thoughts  begin  in 
self  and  end  in  nothing,"  and  he  smiled ;  <^  but  the  woman's  ? 
What  is  the  circle  ?— self  ?  " 

^  Oh,  no ! "  The  exclamation  escaped  her  as  it  were,  but  she 
added  nothing  to  it,  as  if  she  did  not  consider  it  worth  refuting. 
But  he  noticai  again  that  quick  clasping  of  the  hands,  as  she 
rose  and  moved  to  Mrs.  Aylmer's  side.  And  after  he  had  said 
good-night,  his  thoughts  were  with  her  still :  **  She  is  only  in  a 
trance,  though  she  does  not  suspect  it,  and  I  think  it  quite 
possible  she  may  be  woke  up;  though  I  am  not  very  certain 
which  would  be  the  most  sure  awakener,  love  or  friendship; 
either  might  have  the  effect,  and  yet  I  am  inclined  myself  to 
believe  that  to  hurt  her  would  answer  best ;  then  she  would  find 
out  for  herself  that  she  is  not  dead  and  would  be  exceedingly 
angry,  and  then — well,  I  am  not  quite  certain  yet  what  her 
next  step  would  be."    So  his  diagnosis  was  not  complete  yet. 

{ToUeontiniud.) 


CHANT  DE  GOLIAS. 


Wrra  silver  strings  my  lute  I  strung, 
To  silver  tones  my  voice  it  rung, 
Of  one  alone  the  praise  was  sun^ : 

Never  a  maid  may  wrestle  Timel 
But  she,  the  love-light  of  whose  eyes 
Made  all  my  tide  of  life  to  rise. 
Passed  on,  nor  heeded  anywise ! 

Base  hath  canker ,  and  CkristwAxs  rims! 

The  moon  hath  waning  and  eclipse ; 
The  tide  leaps  liffht  that  sunlight  tips. 
And  hot  eyes  veil  to  burning  lips ; 

Never  a  maid  may  wresUe  Tim^  I 
And  still  of  love  is  all  my  lay — 
Light-o'-love  for  a  summer's  day — 
Come,  kiss  me,  widow,  wife,  or  may ! 

Btm  hath  canker  J  and  Christmas  rime! 
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rS  age  in  which  we  live  is  supposed  to  be  scientific  and  sc 
but  the  wide-spread  belief  in  spiritualism  proves  t 
eleofient  of  superstition  is  as  powerful  as  ever  in  the  humai 
The'iulherents  of  this  strange  faith  claim  that  they  numb 
eleven  millions  of  the  English  race  in  Europe  and  Amerii 
although  the  number  is  probably  greatly  exaggerated,  the 
doubt  of  the  fsBict  that  they  are  very  numerous  and  hav< 
siderable  literature. 

Consider  for  a  moment  what  this  faith  is.  It  calls  o 
believe  that  a  comer  of  the  impenetrable  veil  has  bee 
which  separates  the  living  Arom  the  awful  and  mysteriou 
of  the  departed  dead,  and  that  we  discover — what?  spii 
play  monkey-tricks  with  chairs  and  tables,  and  who  rap 
write  on  slates  with  invisible  hands,  platitudes  of  tl 
commonest  commonplace,  expressed  with  a  sublime  di 
alike  for  the  laws  of  nature  and  for  the  rules  of  spelli 
grammar. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  men  of  ordinary  intelligence  ti 
disgust  from  such  manifestations,  and,  knowing  that  im 
has  often  been  detected,  set  the  whole  thing  down  as  im 
and  refuse  to  waste  time  in  investigating  it. 

And  yet  there  is  strong  evidence  that,  although  the  spirit 
theory  is  absurd,  there  really  are  certain  strange  phei 
which  throw  a  good  deal  of  light  on  the  mysterious  con 
between  mind  and  matter.  Not  merely  silly  men  and 
agape  for  wonders,  but  men  of  ability,  character,  and  8< 
training,  like  Professor  Crookes,  Mr.  Wallace,  and  Serjea 
have  arrived,  after  careful  inquiry,  at  the 'conclusion  thj 
really  are  unexplained  phenomena,  so  curious  and  so  coni 
preconceived  ideas  that  they  may  be  well  supposed  by  i 
tific  minds  to  prove  the  intervention  of  spirits. 

The  mischief  that  may  be  done  to  weak  and  enthusiastic 
and  to  bodies  endowed  with  a  sensitive  nervous  organizai 
indulgence  in  superstitious  fancies  about  communings  wit! 
13  very  great.  In  many  cases  it  leads  to  disease  or  insani 
in  all  to  a  weakening  of  the  healthy  fibre  of  the  natur& 
and  reason    and  an  approximation  to  the  abnormal  st 
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somnatnbnlism  and  madness.  It  may  be  useful,  therefore,  io 
trace  briefly  the  dondttions  of  those  so-called  spiritual  manifesta* 
tions,  and  show  to  what  extent  they  may  be  accounted  for,  if  real, 
by  Imown  facts  and  ascertained  laws.  The  phenomena  may  be 
classed  under  two  heads,  material  and  spiritual.  In  the  former 
force  is  exerted,  tables  are  turned  or  rapped,  chairs  and  pieces  of 
furniture  are  moved,  and  pencils  made  to  write,  without  any 
apparent  source  for  the  energy  which  such  motions  imply,  and, 
what  is  still  more  startling,  without  any  apparent  fulcrum  or  point 
of  resistance  against  which  the  reaction  can  be  exerted  which 
accompanies  all  action.  It  is  conceivable  that  a  medium  might 
develop  a  nervous  or  psychic  force  sufficient  to  move  a  table  as  a 
magnet  moves  iron,  but  it  is  inconceivable  that  he  should  move 
it  unless  he  stood  on  his  feet  on  a  solid  floor  or  was  firmly 
anchored  on  an  immovable  chair.  It  is  a  case  of  ''pull  devil, pull 
baker ;  *^  if  he  pulls  the  table,  the  table  must  pull  him ;  action 
and  reaction  are  equal  and  opposite.  And  still  less  could  an 
immaterial  spirit  by  any  possibility  move  matter. 

The  other  class  of  phenomena  are  those  in  which  spirits  are 
supposed  to  give  answers  to  questions  by  rapping  on  tables  or 
writing  on  slates,  tell  what  is  going  on  in  distant  places,  and  in 
some  cases  embody  themselves  in  visible  forms  and  perform 
what,  if  seen  at  Maskelyne  and  Cook's,  would  be  called  wonderful 
conjuring  tricks. 

The  spiritual  theory  may  be  dismissed  briefly.  Seijeant  C!ox, 
who  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  psychic  force,  and  had  devoted 
many  years  to  experiments  on  the  subject,  gives,  as  the  result  of 
his  experience,  twenty  reasons,  any  one  of  which  is  conclusive 
against  the  intervention  of  spirits.  The  spirit  knows  nothing 
more  than  the  medium  knows,  and  is  always  on  the  same  intellec- 
tual level.  If  the  medium  is  illiterate,  the  spirits  have  forgotten 
their  grammar ;  if  he  is  weak  in  his  h's,  they  "  'ail  from  'appy 
'eaven ; "  if  he  makes  a  mistake,  they  repeat  it.  They  give  con- 
tradictory answers,  and  are  ignorant  of  simple  facts  which  the  spirit 
must  have  known.  In  no  single  instance  have  they  communi- 
cated anything  which  was  of  the  least  use,  or  had  the  slightest 
pretension  to  supernatural  knowledge.  The  answer  is  that  of  the 
medium,  aided  by  such  clues  as  he  may  possess  as  to  what  is 
passing  in  the  mind  of  the  questioner.  Whether  these  clues  are 
got  by  such  ordinary  channels  as  a  detective  might  employ,  or  by 
some  process  of  thought-reading,  may  be  a  question ;  but  there  can 
be  none  that  **  no  due,  no  knowledge." 

My  own  experience  is  not  great,  for  I  have  only  been  at  one 
Btarijce  of  a  celebrate  medium.  I  wrote  a  question  on  a  slate,  to 
which  the  medium  could  have  no  clue.  He  took  it  in  his  right 
hand  and  held  it  under  the  table  with  the  written  face  down- 
wards, and  made  me  hold  his  other  hand,  while  a  friend  who  was 
with  me  held  my  remaining  hand^  the  theory  being  that  our 
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psychic  forces  would  reinforce  that  of  the  medium,  and  supply  a 
force  with  which  the  spirits  could  write  an  answer.  We  waited  for 
perhaps  five  minutes,  feeling  nothing,  when  the  medium  began  to 
twitch  and  groan;  and  watching  closely,  I  distinctly  saw  a  comer 
of  the  sl^te  reversed  with  my  writing  on  it  uppermost,  and  the 
medium's  head  in  a  position  where  he  could  easily  read  it.  After 
a  while  we  heard  a  faint  noise  like  the  n^id  scratching  of  a  slate- 
pencil,  and  the  slate  was  produced  with  an  answer  written  on  the 
other  side.  The  question  was  to  name  the  ship  in  which  I  sailed 
on  a  particular  voyage ;  the  answer,  **  We  do  not  know  the  name  of 
the  ship."  It  was  evident  that  the  medium  had  read  the  question, 
but  that  he  had  no  other  special  means  of  knowledge,  and  I  could 
not  doubt  that  the  removal  of  the  slate  and  writing  the  answer 
were  very  simple  feats  of  legerdemain.  The  answer  to  my  friend's 
question  confirmed  me  in  the  certainty  that  the  medium  read  it. 
He  asked  the  Christian  name  of  his  deceased  mother.  The  *'  m"* 
of  mother  was  plain  enough  to  anyone  readine  it  in  a  full  light, 
but  might  be  mistaken  for  '^  br "  in  taking  a  nasty  glance  at  it 
under  a  table.  The  answer  came,  **  Your  brother  not  being  here, 
we  cannot  tell  his  Christian  name." 

The  only  thing  I  saw  at  this  stance  which  did  not  appear  to  me 
to  be  readily  explained  was  that  the  number  of  a  bank-note  was 
correctly  written,  which  had  been  taken  from  my  friend's  purse, 
folded  up  and  apparently  shut  up  in  a  folding  slate,  which  was 
locked  and  placed  on  the  table  from  which  it  now  was  removed. 
While  waiting  for  the  answer  to  the  question  on  the  slate  under 
the  table,  the  &int  sound  of  scmtching  was  heard,  and  on  open- 
ing the  folded  slate  the  number  of  the  bank-note,  which  was  one 
with  a  letter  and  five  figures,  was  found  to  be  correctly  written. 
I  could  no  more  tell  how  this  was  done  than  I  could  how  the 
vanishing  lady  appears  and  disappears  at  the  Egyptian  Hall ;  but 
evidently  whoever  wrote  the  number  must  have  opened  and  read 
the  bank-note  and  replaced  it,  and  having  seen  with  my  own  eyes 
the  removal  of  the  slate  below  the  table,  which  I  had  narrowly 
watched,  I  naturally  came  to  the  conclusion  tliat  the  bank-note 
trick  must  have  been  accomplished  by  a  higher  exercise  of  the 
art  of  legerdemain. 

This,  however,  counts  for  little,  as  it  is  only  the  result  of  my 
own  very  limited  experience,  and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  the 
evidence  of  credible  and  competent  witnesses  is  very  strong  for 
there  being  real  phenomena  in  the  way  of  rapping,  table-turning, 
message-writing,  and  thought-reading,  which  are  at  first  sight 
beyond  the  laws  of  ordinary  experience.  It  is  important,  there- 
fore, in  order  to  counteract  the  mischievous  effects  of  spiritualistic 
superstition,  to  endeavour  to  trace  the  laws  which  really  regulate 
the  perception  by  the  brain  of  apparently  outward  objects. 

In  the  normal  and  natural  state  of  the  healthy  waking  bxain, 
perceptions  consist  of  vibrations  of  the  grey  matter  or  outer  rind 
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of  the  brain,  conveyed  to  it  by  the  nerves  from  the  outer  surface. 
Waves  of  light  impinge  on  the  eye,  are  collected  by  its  lens  on  the 
retina,  when  they  form  an  inverted  image  of  the  object,  precisely 
as  they  do  in  a  camera  obscura,  and  thence  are  conveyed  by  the 
optic  nerve  to  certain  sensory  cells  of  the  brain,  which  vibrate  and 
create  a  perception  of  the  object.  These  sensory  cells'  are  con- 
nected with  motor  cells,  which  send  currents  along  the  motor 
nerves  to  the  muscles,  making  them  contract  and  causing  motion. 
In  some  cases  the  circuit  is  purely  automatic,  and  we  breathe,  digest, 
and  perform  other  simple  and  necessary  functions  without  being 
conscious  of  them.  In  others,  vibrations  are  created  in  the  cells 
of  higher  portions  of  the  brain,  which  create,  or  rather  are  accom- 
panied by,  the  intellectual  functions  called  consciousness,  memory, 
reason,  and  will,  and  the  motor  currents  are  only  sent  where 
there  is  an  exercise  of  what  is  called  will.  In  other  cases,  again, 
there  is  an  alternation  between  the  automatic  and  voluntary 
actions,  as  in  walking,  which  is  generally  automatic,  but  where 
we  may,  by  an  exercise  of  judgment  and  will,  become  conscious 
of  it,  and  quicken  or  slacken  our  pace.  But  the  main  &ct 
remains,  that  perceptions  mean  vibrations  of  the  grey  cells. 
Conversely,  vibrations  of  these  cells,  however  excited,  mean  per- 
ceptions. It  is  like  the  ringing  of  a  door  bell.  In  the  ordinary 
waking  state  of  the  brain,  as  in  the  ordinary  conditions  of  the 
bell,  its  ringing  means  that  there  is  some  one  at  the  door ;  but  if 
the  bell  is  made  to  ring  by  any  other  cause,  it  makes  the  same 
noise  and  creates  the  same  idea.  If  there  is  a  somnambulist  in 
the  house,  who  gets  up  and  agitates  the  bell  violently  at  three  or 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  impression  on  the  mind  of  the 
butler  who  is  wakened  by  the  noise  is  that  his  master  has  been 
out  late  and  has  forgotten  his  latch-key.  Now  there  are  many 
undoubted  states  of  the  brain  in  which  the  bell  is  rung,  without 
the  usual  cause  of  a  visitor  outside  who  pulls  the  handle. 

Dreams,  somnambulism,  artificial  somnambulism  or  hypno- 
tism, trance,  epilepsy,  hallucination,  madness,  are  all  such  cases, 
which  form  part  of  man's  nature  as  much  as  waking  perception ; 
and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  evidence  for  thought-reading  and 
other  abnormal  forms  of  perception  in  certain  exceptional 
cases. 

To  take  them  in  their  order,  dreams  form  a  considerable  part  of 
ordinary  life.  They  are  evidently  the  result  of  perceptions  which 
Lave  been  photographed  on  the  brain,  often  unconsciously  and 
long  ago,  which  are  revived  when  outward  perceptions  are  removed 
by  sleep,  and  wrought  up  by  the  brain  into  connected  pictures, 
which  for  the  time  seem  as  real  to  us  as  actual  occurrences.  In 
somnambulism,  which  is  much  more  rare,  the  somnambulist  acts 
the  dream,  and  the  faculties  seem  to  be  concentrated  on  it  and 
become  pretematurally  acute.  Thus  a  somnambulist,  in  the  dark 
and  with  closed  eyes,  can  walk  securely  among  obstacles  or  over 
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a  narrow  plank,  and  do  many  things  which  he  would  hi 
of  performing  when  awake.  This  is  as  wonderful  a 
done  by  a  thought-reader  or  at  a  spiritualistic  ai 
hypnotism,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  call^,  mesmerisn 
ascertained  fajci  that  a  state  of  artificial  somnambul 
produced  in  about  one  person  out  of  every  four,  by  str 
attention  for  a  few  minutes  on  a  particular  object,  sucl 
wafer  on  a  white  wall  or  a  coin  held  in  the  hand, 
presents  the  peculiar  feature  that  the  will  of  the  patiei 
be  transferred  to  the  operator,  so  that  the  thoughts  f 
of  the  former  seem  to  be  guided  by  impulses  in  the  1 
latter,  and  not  those  of  his  own  brain. 

A  ludicrous  instance  of  this  is  recorded  by  Dr. 
puritanical  old  Scotch  lady,  to  whom  dancing  was  ai 
tion,  was  sent  capering  about  the  room  in  a  jig,  whei 
of  hypnotism.  Tne  exceeding  vividness  with  which  p 
scions  impressions  may  be  rec^led  is  illustrated  by  the 
ordinary  Scotch  servant  lass,  who  repeated  a  long 
Hebrew.  It  turned  out  that  she  had  been  formerly  in 
of  a  minister  who  was  studying  Hebrew,  and  who  ui 
about  his  study  reciting  this  passage. 

This  vividness  of  nervous  impulse  is  sometimes  a 
effect  what  may  be  called  miraculous  cures,  giving 
basis  to  recorded  cases  of  faith-healing.  Dr.  Braid  su 
certain  instances,  in  making  the  blind  see,  the  deaf  he 
lame  walk,  but  always  where  there  was  no  permanen 
the  organ,  but  merely  defective  tissue  or  nerve-tn 
which  might  be  overcome  by  a  strong  and  repeated  < 
vital  energy  to  the  part  affected. 

Another  curious  characteristic  of  hypnotism,  in 
resembles  the  nervous  disease  known  as  catalepsy, 
inducing  an  abnormal  amount  of  muscular  strength  ai 
A  hypnotized  subject  sometimes  becomes  as  rigid  as  a 
so  that  if  the  head  is  supported  on  one  chair  and  tl 
another,  a  man  may  sit  on  the  middle  of  the  hoc 
bending  it. 

The  next  stage,  that  of  trance,  presents  some  v( 
phenomena,  especially  as  regards  the  mysterious  pi 
consciousness  and  personal  identity. 

Smith,  having  sustained  some  injury  to  the  brain, 
trance,  in  which  he  fancies  that  he  is  Jones.  He  befa 
respects  as  Jones,  and  even  talks  of  Smith  as  of  a  stn 
awakes  from  the  trance  and  takes  up  his  Smith  existen 
left  off,  being  absolutely  oblivious  of  his  Jones  life  tho 
have  lasted  for  days.  But  if  he  falls  into  a  second 
takes  up  his  first  trance-life,  and  forgets  entirely  his  nc 
ence.  Thus  he  may  go  on  alternating  between  Smith 
with  a  completely  distinct  consciousness,  memory,  and  s 
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aooal  identity  in  either  case.    If  he  died  daring  a  trance,  which 
vonld  he  be.  Smith  or  Jones  ? 

This,  however,  would  lead  us  too  fiir  into  metaphysical  abstrao- 
tioDS,  and  I  refer  to  it  only  as  showing  how  the  most  fondamental 
pereeptions  of  the  mind  may  be  confused  by  conditions  of  the 
bniiL  It  diows  also  how  things  may  be  done  by  a  medium, 
nnder  excitement  of  local  centres  of  the  brain,*  without  conscious 
imposture  and  without  any  recollection  of  them  afterwards* 

Hallucination  is  the  state  in  which  inward  or  subjective  vibra- 
tions of  brain-cells  give  rise  to  perceptions  so  vivid  that  they  are 
mistaken  for  perceptions  of  real  objects.  This  is  in  effect  a  waidng 
dream,  and  in  the  normal  and  milder  form  such  waking  dreams 
are  of  constant  occurrence.  Every  act  of  memory,  every  flight  of 
fency,  is  an  act  of  subjective  impression  with  no  actually  present 
reality.  But  in  healthy  waking  life  we  at  once  correct  these  per- 
cqrtions  by  reference  to  those  of  real  objects,  and  are  aware  of 
their  subjective  nature.  Under  certain  abnormal  conditions, 
however,  we  lose  this  power,  or  the  subjective  impression  becomes 
excqitionally  vivid,  so  that  we  are  irresistibly  impelled  to  attri- 
bute to  it  an  objective  reality.  The  typical  case  of  this  sort  is  that 
of  Nicolai,  a  Berlin  bookseUer  of  the  last  century,  who,  having 
fidlen  into  bad  health,  lived  for  nearly  a  year  in  the  company  of 
ghosts.  That  is,  he  saw  ghostly  visitors  come  into  the  room  and 
behave  in  a  way  which  was  absolutely  indistinguishable  from  that 
of  corporeal  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Being  a  man  of  a  sceptical  and 
scientific  turn,  he  never  believed  that  they  were  ghosts,  and,  instead 
of  ezorciBinff  them  in  dog  Latin,  had  recourse  to  the  vulgar  reme- 
dies pre8cru)ed  by  his  physician.  As  his  health  improved,  the 
visions  became  £Eunter  and  finally  left  him.  If  spiritualism  had 
been  in  vogue  in  these  days,  there  is  little  doubt  that,  instead  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  he  might  have  seen  chairs  and  table  per- 
forming unwonted  gyrations. 

lAst  of  all,  madness  is  the  final  stage  of  abnormal  brain-condi- 
tions. It  is  a  state  of  permanent  hallucination  in  which  reason  is 
not  merely  taking  a  nap,  but  is  asleep  for  ever,  and  the  power  of 
distinguishing  the  unreal  from  the  real  is  completely  deranged. 

Witn  these  data  from  ascertained  fiu^ts  we  can  approach  the 
subject  of  spiritualism  with  some  chance  of  arriving  at  rational 
conclusions. 

The  first  stage  is  that  of  thought-reading.  It  is  asserted  that 
certain  mediums,  or  persons  endowed  with  an  exceptional  nervous 
susceptibility,  can  read  what  is  in  the  minds  of  other  persons 
almost  as  distinctiy  as  if  it  were  conveyed  to  them  by  oral  com- 
munication. Mr.  Cumberland,  who  was  the  most  successftil 
tbooghtHreader  of  the  day,  says  that  it  is  simply  **  anexalted  sense 
of  touch."  There  is  nothing  in  this  conception  contradictory  to 
natural  laws.  It  is  certain  that  intense  vibrations  of  the  brain  of 
A,  caused  by  fizmg  the  attention  on  a  given  subject,  send  vibra- 
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tions  to  the  extremities  of  his  motor  nerves,  and  if  the  nerves  of 
B  are  sufficiently  sensitive,  they  may  convey  these  vibrations  to  B's 
brain,  where  they  will  infallibly  translate  themselves  into  corre- 
sponding perceptions.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  evidence  whether 
they  do  or  do  not  thus  pass  from  brain  to  brain.  Against  it  is 
the  undoubted  fact  that  in  the  enormous  majority  of  instances 
they  do  not  so  pass ;  for  it,  a  great  body  of  apparently  well- 
authenticated  evidence  that  occasionally  they  do  pass;  and  the 
fact  that  in  somnambulism  perceptions  of  external  objects  do 
reach  the  brain  otherwise  than  by  the  usual  channel  of  the 
senses. 

If  thought-reading  be  a  fact,  it  explains  a  larffe  number  of  the 
phenomena  of  spiritualism.  The  meidium  can  have  no  difficulty 
in  getting  his  clues  for  answers,  if  he  can  read  the  ideas  which 
are  present  in  the  questioner's  mind.  If,  for  instance,  the  ques- 
tioner, as  is  often  the  case,  is  thinking  of  a  dead  relative,  the 
answer  is  sure  to  come  in  the  name  of  the  departed  spirit.  If  the 
questioner  is  thinking  of  a  distant  person  or  object,  the  medium 
will  be  able  to  describe  it  correctly,  i.««,  as  the  perception  of  it 
exists  in  the  questioner's  mind ;  for  there  is  abundant  evidence 
that  in  so-called  clairvoyance  the  medium  sees  it  thus,  and  not 
as  it  really  exists  at  the  time.  If  the.  questioner  makes  a  mis- 
take, the  medium  repeats  it,  as  in  one  well-known  instance  where 
the  questioner  asked  his  sister's  age  at  her  death,  believing  it  to 
be  twenty-nine,  which  the  supposed  spirit  confirmed,  though  on 
subsequent  reference  to  the  register  the  real  age  turned  out  to  be 
thirty. 

The  next  stage  is  that  of  thought-transference.  Is  it  possible 
to  reverse  the  process  of  thought-reading,  and  for  the  medium  to 
project  his  own  perceptions  into  the  mind  of  the  questioner  or, 
in  other  words,  to  produce  in  another  brain  vibrations  correspond- 
ing to  those  in  his  own  ?  There  is  some  analogy  for  it  in  the  case 
of  hypnotism,  when  the  will  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  ideas  of 
A  seem  to  be  projected  into  the  mind  of  B ;  and  in  ordinary  life, 
certain  hallucinations,  such  as  seeing  ghosts,  or  motion  in  the 
tail  of  the  lion  over  the  old  gateway  of  Northumberland  House, 
are  caught,  like  contagious  diseases,  from  one  original  mind  and 
appear  as  realities  to  others.  If  this  were  true  in  the  special 
conditions  induced  by  spiritualistic  siancea^  it  would  account  for 
nearly  all  the  remaining  phenomena.  Chairs  would  be  seen  to 
move,  bodies  to  levitate,  and  spirits  to  appear,  because  .they  are  so 
seen  in  the  mind  of  the  medium. 

In  this  class  of  cases,  however,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  arrive  at 
trustworthy  £icts.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  legerdemain  and 
imposture  have  been  largely  employed.  The  cases  are  numeroos 
in  which  mediums  have  been  caught  in  the  act  of  personating 
spirits,  and  performing  apparently  impossible  feats ;  and  a  visit  to 
any  professional  conjuror  is  sufficient  to  prove  how  totally  in- 
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adequate  the  testimony  of  the  senses  is  to  follow  and  account  for 
such  feats  as  making  a  plain-pudding  in  a  hat  or  the  appearance 
and  disappearance  of  the  vanishing  lady. 

If,  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  the  present  argument,  I  assume  a 
certain  substratum  of  truth  in  these  spiritual  phenomena,  I  do  so 
under  the  reserve  that  I  do  not  attempt  to  define  the  boundary- 
line  which  separates  imposture  from  illusion.  Nor  do  I  say  that 
imposture  always  implies  conscious  imposture,  for  it  is  quite  possible 
that  a  medium  in  a  state  of  trance  may  do  many  things  uncon- 
sciously and  without  any  subsequent  recollection  of  having  done 
them. 

But,  accepting  some  of  the  phenomena  testified  to  by  such 
witnesses  as  Professor  Crookes  and  Serjeant  Cox  to  be  real,  the 
first  observation  respecting  them  is  that  they  approximate  very 
closely  to  those  of  hypnotism.  They  do  not  occur  invariably  or  at 
once,  but  only  after  a  special  preparation  or  period  of  incubation 
which  corresponds  closely  with  those  required  to  hypnotize.  A 
spiritualistic  seance  is  almost  an  exact  counterpart  of  the  skincea 
with  which  Mesmer,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
astonished  the  Parisian  world.  A  darkened  room,  physical  contact, 
and  prolonged  expectation  of  something  marvellous  cannot  fiedl  to 
affect  the  nervous  centres  of  the  brain  and  throw  them  into  ab- 
normal conditions.  We  must  always  recollect  that  the  cells  of  the 
grey  matter  of  the  brain  are  so  numerous  that  it  has  been  com- 
puted that  millions  of  them  exist  in  a  space  which  might  be 
covered  by  a  sixpence,  and  so  sensitive  that,  like  the  most  delicate 
photographic  plates,  they  record  innumerable  perceptions,  received 
often  unconsciously,  and  reproduce  them  after  long  intervals,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  servant-girl  who  recited  the  passage  of  Hebrew. 
The  chief  difference  between  hypnotism  and  spiritualism  seems  to 
be,  that  in  the  latter  case  consciousness  and  memory  are  less 
affected,  and  the  patient  retains  a  vivid  belief  that  he  has  been 
all  the  time  in  his  natural  state  and  sober  senses.  But  in  Nicolai's 
case  this  did  not  prevent  his  seeing  his  ghostly  visitors  as  real 
objects.  In  hallucinations  and  insanity  there  is  the  same  reten- 
tion of  the  normal  faculties  of  reflection  and  perception,  combined 
with  an  absolute  inability  to  distinguish  between  subjective  and 
objective  impressions.  Assume  that  the  medium,  who  is  always  in 
a  state  of  more  or  less  hypnotic  trance,  can  make  the  brains  of 
spectators,  who  are  in  a  sort  of  semi-hypnotized  or  hailucini«tic 
condition,  vibrate  responsively  to  vibrations  of  his  own  brain,  and 
the  mysterious  occurrences  at  aSances  are  nearly  all  accounted  for. 
They  dream  what  he  dreams,  and  see  what  he  sees,  and  images 
originating  in  their  own  mind,  and  transferred  to  the  medium  by 
thought-reading,  may  be  transferred  back  and  appear  as  vivid 
hallucinatory  perceptions  of  real  outward  objects. 

The  nature  of  these  impressions  tends  greatly  to  confirm  this 
belief   For  instance,  "  levitation,"  which  is  totally  unknown  in  real 
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life,  is  a  freqaeni  occurrence  in  dreams.  We  dream  that  we  are 
floating  in  the  air,  or  that  if  we  take  a  jmnp  we  can  prolong  it  at 
pleasure,  and  go  skimming  along  the  earth's  sur&ce  unaffected  by 
the  law  of  gravitation.  If  the  medium  dreams  this,  and  can 
produce  a  similar  state  in  the  sensory  visual  centres  of  another 
brain,  the  spectator  will  iuMliblj  see  the  medium  floating  in  the 
air.  And  so  with  the  appearance  of  spirits  and  the  dance  of 
chairs  and  tables,  which  occur,  or  seem  to  occur,  in  the  wild  con- 
fusion which  characterizes  dreams,  rather  than  in  any  intelligent 
and  rational  order.  There  is  nothing  in  the  most  startling 
phenomena  said  to  occur  at  spiritualistic  Bkarvces  which  could  not 
be  thus  explained,  except  certain  occurrences  which  seem  to  re- 
quire the  intervention  of  a  special  or  psychic  force. 

As  regards  this,  there  is  the  fact  to  start  with  that  hypnotism 
and  catalepsy  do  undoubtedly  generate  a  certain  abnormal 
amount  of  muscular  energy  and  rigidity.  This  is  quite  enough 
to  explain  the  cases  in  which  there  is  contact  between  the 
medium  and  the  object  moved.  Take,  for  instance,  the  latest 
fashionable  development  of  spirits-writing — ^the  planchette :  it  is 
quite  in  accordance  with  Dr.  Braid's  experiments  that  the  fingas 
of  any  one,  who  is  in  a  hypnotized  or  partially  hjrpnotued 
condition,  might  adhere  unconsciously  to  a  thin  piece  of  wood 
with  a  pencil  fixed  through  it  with  sufficient  force  to  make  the 
pencil  write,  on  a  piece  of  paper  beneath,  any  suggestion  that 
was  passing  through  the  mind,  and  this  without  the  writer 
knowing  it.  The  same  will  apply  to  any  writing  on  slates  or 
movement  of  furniture  where  contact  was  possible ;  and  all  such 
cases  seem  to  range  within  the  limits  in  which  muscular  energy, 
exalted  by  hypnotism,  would  be  sufficient  to  produce  the  effect 
A  heavy  chair  or  table  may  appear  to  be  lifted,  but  never  a 
weight  of  tons. 

^ere  are,  however,  cases  in  which  it  is  asserted  that  this 
psychic  force  operates  at  a  distance.  Now  it  may  be  at  once 
admitted  that  there  is  no  a  priori  reason  why  human  force  shall 
not  operate  at  a  distance  as  well  as  that  of  gravity  or  magnetism. 
But  it  is  a  question  of  evidence. 

Suppose  a  philosopher  from  Saturn  descended  on  our  planet, 
and  wished  to  ascertain  the  forces  which  animated  the  strange 
little  two-legged  creatures  who  moved  about  on  its  surfEice.  He 
would  soon  discover  that  vital  force  operated  by  muscular 
contraction,  and  would  ascertain  its  limits  by  a  dynamometer. 
He  would  then  wish  to  know  if  it  operated  at  a  distance.  He 
would  try  it  with  iron-filings,  and  find  that  it  was  not  magnetic; 
with  pith-balls,  and  be  sure  that  it  was  not  electric ;  and,  after  a 
number  of  exhaustive  experiments,  he  would  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  it  could  not  act  across  space. 

If  some  spiritualist  told  that  he  had  seen  it  lift  a  distant  taU^ 
our  Satumian  sage,  who  presumably  would  know  the  laws  of 
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motion,  would  ask  with  Archimedes,  <^  Where  was  the  fulcrum  ?  " 
He  would  remain  incredulous  as  to  any  action  without  reaction  ; 
and  if  he  had  visited  the  Egyptian  Hall,  and  was  acquainted 
with  the  fieu^ts  of  hallucination  and  hypnotism,  he  would  not 
hesitate  long  in  deciding  between  the  rival  theories  of  immaterial 
spirit-hands  and  of  either  imposture  or  illusion. 

If  the  latter,  we  must  assume  such  an  extreme  state  of  illusion 
that  the  medium  can  loosen  his  hand-grip,  remove  from  his  place, 
write  with  a  pencil,  and  lift  a  table,  while  in  a  state  of  trance, 
without  those  present  being  aware  of  it.  For  my  own  part,  I 
incline  to  the  belief  that  a  mixture  of  illusion  and  legerdemain  is 
the  true  explanation,  being  fortified  in  this  beflief  by  the  &ct  that 
in  the  only  case  which  came  within  my  own  personal  experience 
legerdemain  was  certainly  one  ingredient  in  the  performance  of 
spiritual  slate-writing. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  let  me  give  one  word  of  warning  to 
those  who  may  be  inclined  to  become  spiritualists.  The  practice 
is  entirely  useless  and  very  dangerous. 

It  18  useless  because  the  exploration  of  this  doubtful  land  of 
abnormal  brain-conditions,  and  of  the  ultimate  relations  between 
mind  and  matter,  requires,  above  all  things,  a  strong  head,  a 
scientific  training,  and  all  the  qualities  of  a  first-class  experi- 
mentalist. Unless  one  is  something  approaching  to  the  calibre 
of  a  Pasteur  or  a  Huxley,  it  is  idle  to  tnink  that  one  can  really 
advance  the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge,  and  sift  any  grains; 
of  certain  facts  from  the  chaff  of  superstitious  fancies  and  puerile- 
delusions. 

But  one  mav  do  oneself  great  injury.  The  brain-conditions,^ 
whether  of  hallucinations,  hypnotism,  somnambulism,  or* 
spiritualism,  all  lead  in  the  same  direction — towards  insanity^ 
Those  who  value  the  mens  sana  in  corpare  aano  will  not 
readily  cultivate  conditions  which  rapidly  acquire  strength  by 
practice,  the  net  result  of  which  is  to  induce  a  state  of  the  braiut 
less  under  the  control  of  reason,  less  able  to  distinguish  fact  from 
&ncy,  less  in  healthy  relation  with  realities,  and,  in  a  word,, 
more  morbid  and  sensitive  than  nature  intended  it  to  be. 

There  is  a  profound  truth  at  the  bottom  of  the  old  medisevall 
legend  of  Faust.  Those  who  would  be  masters  of  mafi^ic,  and 
commune  with  spirits,  must  begin  by  selling  their  souls  to  the 
DeviL 
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SILENCE  IS  BEST. 


Not  a  word  of  love 

Now  and  never, 
Though  I  live  on  dreaming  of 

You  for  ever. 


Even  words  of  praise 

Be  forbidden ; 
I  intend  to  keep  always 

True  love  hidden. 


Let  not  love  suggest 
One  thought  of  me. 

Love,  for  you  it  is  best,  best 
Not  to  love  me. 


If  you  loved  me,  how 

Could  I  bear  it  ? 
That  sweet  heaven  that's  yours  now, 

Dare  I  share  it  ? 


Bliss  might  alter,  care 

Might  estrange  you. 
Love  were  more  than  I  could  bear 

Did  it  change  you. 


Not  a  word  of  love 

Now  and  never. 
Though  I  live  on  dreaming  of 

You  for  ever. 


MABK  ANDRE  RAFFALOVICH. 
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Bt  MRS.  H.  LOVETT  CAMERON, 

AUTHOR  OF  "  DBCnVBRS  EVER,*  "  UT  A  GRABS  COUNTRY,"  &C. 


I.— THE  MASHER. 
II.— THE  RISING  GENIUS. 
ni.~THE  PROFESSIONAL  WIT. 


I.— THE  MASHER. 

THERE  is  perhaps,  of  late  years,  no  kind  of  man  who  has  been^ 
more  universally  abused,  more  virulently  reviled,  more 
mercilessly  persecuted,  than  the  individual  who  is  generally  known 
under  the  somewhat  ambiguous  cognomen  of  ^'  the  masher.'* 

By  a  ^  masher,"  I  take  it,  is  meant  that  large  class  of  well- 
educated,  well-clothed,  well-fed  young  men  of  idle  habits  and 
extravagant  propensities,  who  are  to  be  met  with  at  divers  times 
and  seasons  in  every  part  of  England,  but  whose  chief  home  and 
head-quarters  undoubtedly  lies  in  and  about  Pall  Mall  and 
Piccadilly. 

The  very  origin  of  the  curious  name  that  has  been  fastened  on 
to  these  unfortunates  is  wrapped  in  a  strange  and  impenetrable 
mystery. 

We  have  been  told  that  it  comes — ^together  with  many  other 
marvellous  things — from  our  cousins  across  the  ocean,  and  is 
merely  derived  from  the  negro  fashion  of  pronouncing  the  word 
Master — *^  Mass'r."  Again,  we  have  it  on  good  authority  that  it 
is  to  France  that  we  must  turn  if  we  desire  to  find  out  the  truth 
concerning  it,  and  that  the  whole  essence  of  it  lies  in  the  two 
words  ^^  ma  chhrt^  that  is  thus  applied  to  certain  male  beings  in 
Older  to  denote  with  a  withering  sarcasm  the  feminine  imbecility 
of  their  nature. 

Between  these  two  great  schools  of  thought  there  exists  no 
sort  of  compromise,  and  the  disputants  being  unable  to  come  to 
an  agreement,  it  only  remains  to  the  unlearned  to  continue  in 
their  ignorance. 

But  whatever  may  be  its  origin  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the 
word  itself,  and  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  in  the  whole  of  the 
English  language  there  is  no  term  so  opprobrious,  so  contemptuous, 
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80  scathing,  that  can  well  be  flang  at  the  head  of  any  sensitiYe* 
minded  young  man  of  one's  acquaintance* 

Now,  ever  since  he  came  into  existence  by  means  of  comic 
sonfi^,  street  lampoons,  illustrated  weeklies,  and  the  stage  of 
burlesque  theatres,  I  do  not  suppose  that  the  masher  has  ever 
yet  found  anybody  to  say  a  good  word  for  him.  And  so,  because 
it  is  a  noble  thing  to  take  up  the  cause  of  the  friendless  and  the 
persecuted,  and  because,  to  be  a  champion  of  those  that  are 
downtrodden  commends  itself  to  every  liEage  and  generous  heart 
— so  it  is  that  I  take  up  my  pen  to  put  in  a  plea  in  favour  of  the 
defenceless  masher. 

Now,  take  him  at  his  very  worst,  the  masher  is  at  all  events  aa 
absolutely  harmless  individual,  if  is  sins  are  all  on  the  surfiu^. 
He  wears  an  all-round  shirt  collar  that  impedes  the  free  action  of 
his  chin,  a  coat  that  is  a  thought  too  precise  in  its  outlines, 
and  trousers  that  appear  to  be  a  trifle  too  tight  to  be  comfortable. 
Occasionally  he  is  resplendent  in  jewellery,  frequently  he  uses  a 
silver-knobbed  cane,  which  he  sucks  (unless  he  do  suck  it  he  is 
not  of  the  true  tribe),  and  almost  invariably  he  wears  his  hair,  if 
he  can  do  so,  parted  down  the  centre. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  dwell  upon  these  well-known  marks 
and  signs  whereby  ye  shall  know  them.  Yet  I  roaintAin  that 
these  little  errors  of  taste  being  for  the  most  part  committed  by 
very  young  men,  arise  from  a  desire  to  make  themselves  look 
their  best  in  the  eyes  of  all  men — a  desire  which  is  common 
to  all  young  things  of  both  sexes  who  are  still  on  their  probation 
before  the  world,  and  that  it  is  no  more  reprehensible  in  a  youth 
than  in  a  maiden. 

The  masher,  as  a  rule,  is  a  simple-minded  individual.  He  is 
Tery  easily  snubbed,  and  is  never  conceited  of  anything  but  of 
the  sit  of  his  clothes.  If  he  has  any  little  affectation  of  voice 
or  manner  he  is  very  easily  laughed  out  of  it,  and  it  is  but 
rarely  that  he  makes  himself  in  any  way  objectionable  or 
offensive. 

But  the  frmdamental  error  into  which  the  world  has  faHlen 
with  regard  to  the  masher,  is  that  he  is  necessarily,  and 
because  he  wears  a  high  collar,  devoid  of  brains,  of  pluck,  of 
manliness — of  all  in  short  that  goes  to  make  up  the  natural 
character  of  an  Englishman. 

The  high  collar  in  fact  has  been  adopted  by  hasty  and  incon- 
sequent judges  as  an  outward  and  visible  sign  of  effeteness  and 
imbecility. 

Nothing  is  more  false  than  such  an  idea,  nothing  has  had 
more  abundant  proof  to  the  contrary. 

Put  your  mashei^-who  ailer  all  is  but  a  development  of  the 
Eton  or  Harrow  boy  into  the  foolishness  natural  to  his  advancing 
years — put  him  into  other  circumstances,  and  see  what  he  will  do 
then  I    Send  him  to  Abu  Klea  or  to  JKorke's  Drift,  to  the  Afghan 
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firontier  or  the  fever  swamps  of  Burmah,  or  give  him  but  the 
chance,  and  see  how  he  will  vmunteer — not  in  tens,  but  in  hundreds 
— to  go  to  any  one  of  these  places  I  Where,  out  there,  is  the 
effeminate  dandy,  the  over-dressed  fop,  the  lazy  lounger  of  Bond 
Street  and  Piccadilly  ?  What  has  become  of  all  his  little  follies 
and  affectations,  of  his  lisp  and  his  languor  ?  Can  he  not  fight 
as  hard,  endure  as  much,  die  as  nobly  as  any  country-bred  lad  in 
the  land?  Is  not  the  .fighting  instinct  as  keenly  alive  within 
him,  and  does  not  the  same  blM>d  flow  in  his  veins  as  in  those  of 
his  &thers  before  him  ? 

And  as  with  his  manliness,  so  it  is  with  his  brains.  A  masher  is 
just  as.  likely  to  turn  out  a  clever  man  as  though  his  hair  was 
rough  and  his  tie  crooked.  One  of  the  smartest-dressed  and  best- 
looting  young  men  I  have  ever  known  said  once  in  my  hearing,  in 
the  days  of  his  first  foolish  youth,  ^*  There  is  nothing  upon  earth 
that  I  would  not  sacrifice  to  save  my  shirt  collar/'  That  man  is 
now  a  member  of  Parliament,  a  keen  politician,  and  a  clever 
speaker,  and  is  known  to  be  one  of  the  most  rising  young  men  of 
ms  party.  Yet  I  am  not  aware  that  his  shirt  collar  is  any  less 
immaculate  than  it  used  to  be.  In  short,  it  is  not  as  a  species  of 
man,  but  as  a  phase  of  early  life,  that  we  ought  to  regard  the 
masher  in  our  midst.  There  may  be  an  aberration  of  intellect — 
there  is  certainly  no  annihilation  of  it — consequent  upon  the 
assumption  of  the  collar  and  cane.  There  have  been  fops  and 
dandies.  Macaronis  and  youuff  bloods  in  all  days ;  and  although  the 
masher  is  but  a  somewhat  degenerate  variety  of  the  same  genus 
as  his  forerunners  who  figure  in  the  pages  of  last-century 
memoirs,  he  is,  at  any  rate,  infinitely  less  harmful  in  his  folly,  and 
the  duration  of  his  foolishness  is  &r  shorter  than  that  of  his 
prototypes  in  history,  who  irequently  retained  their  peculiarities 
down  to  a  ripe  old  age. 

Of  one  great  and  damaging  peculiarity  the  modem  masher  is 
fortunately  firee.  He  is  not  spoilt,  for  the  very  good  reason  that 
there  is  nobody  to  spoil  him.  He  gets  more  kicks  than  halipenoe 
from  the  world  at  large;  he  is  no  darling  of  a  lady's  boudoir; 
women  laugh  at  him  more  than  they  pet  him;  he  is  buffeted, 
derided,  jeered  at,  at  home  and  abroad,  and  to  such  a  degree 
that  it  can  be  only  due  to  a  noble  determination  to  uphold  the 
traditions  of  his  order  that  he  has  not  been  already  swept  off  the 
fiu»  of  his  London  by  the  storms  of  public  condemnation  which 
his  appearance  has  evoked. 

II. — ^THE  RlSnfO  GENIUS. 

Thebe  is  another  class  of  young  man  now  very  much  abroad 
amongst  us  that  is  to  my  mind  a  far  more  objectionable  animal. 
This  person,  to  whom  a  generic  name  has  not  yet  been  appropri- 
ately fitted,  I  will  designate  as  the  *^  rising  genius." 
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In  these  days  of  brain  worship  and  the  deification  of  those  who 
can  make  themselves  in  any  way  noticeable  or  conspicnous,  the 
rising  genius  plays  a  very  great  part  indeed.  He  has 
published  a  volume  of  sickly  verses,  has  painted  an  impossible 
damsel  with  lanky  arms  and  no  probability  of  the  existence 
of  any  kind  of  digestive  organs,  or  he  has  composed  a  few 
songs  of  more  or  less  merit,  set  to  fierce,  sensuous,  Swinbumian 
words  of  his  own,  and  to  an  ungraspable  accompaniment  in  five 
sharps.  Or,  perhaps,  he  has  written  an  article  upon  Evolution  or 
Transcendentalism  in  one  or  other  of  the  scientific  monthlies  of 
the  day.  That  will  be  quite  enough  for  him.  Society  opens  its 
arms  to  him,  women  fawn  upon  him,  invitations  are  showered 
upon  his  table,  tea  parties  are  got  up  in  his  honour,  fashionable 
ladies  vie  with  one  another  to  secure  his  attendance — he  becomes  the 
darling  of  the  drawing-room,  the  pampered  prodigy  of  the  evening 
hour.  The  distinctive  marks,  outward  and  symbolical,  of  the  rising 
genius  are  long  hair,  worn  either  lanky  and  mane-like,  tossed 
back  from  his  powerful  brow,  or  else  in  a  rough  shock  of  crisp 
curls,  standing  out  aureolarlike  on  either  side  of  the  same  well- 
developed  cerebral  organ.  In  addition,  there  are  generally  to  be 
found  an  ill-fitting  coat,  a  badly-starched  shirt,  a  collar  which,  if 
it  exist  at  all,  is  invariably  wide  and  open,  or  else  absolutely  turned 
down  so  as  to  display  to  its  uttermost  the  ugliest  object  in 
creation — ^the  throat  of  a  man ;  and  to  crown,  or  rather  to  end 
all,  the  very  worst  made  and  most  abominably  cleaned  boots 
that  the  metropolis  can  produce. 

Sometimes  your  rising  genius  will  attempt  a  little  original 
artistic  decoration  on  his  own  lines ;  he  will  wear  a  straggling 
button-hole  flower,  usually  an  azalea  or  an  orchid.  Soman  or 
Egyptian  coins  as  studs  or  sleeve-links ;  and  one  great  apostle  of 
a  certain  school  whom  I  have  met,  tucks  a  crimson  silk  hand- 
kerchief into  the  bosom  of  his  shirt,  in  order  to  set  off  his  com- 
plexion, whilst  prudently  reserving  a  white  cambric  one  for  use 
in  his  coatrtail  pocket. 

But  wheresoever  you  meet  him,  and  howsoever  he  may  be 
attired,  there  is  one  universal  distinguishing  feature  whereby  the 
rising  genius  may  be  infallibly  recognized,  one  true  password  to 
his  position,  one  keynote  to  his  ascendency,  and  that  one  thing  is 
— Imd  manners. 

The  rising  genius,  if  you  have  invited  him  to  dinner  at  8, 
lounges  in  at  8.25,  and  shakes  hands  in  a  nonchalant  way  all 
round,  without  a  word  of  apology  to  his  hostess ;  he  usurps  the 
conversation  at  dinner,  interrupts  people  in  the  middle  of  a 
sentence,  talks  across  the  table,  sometimes  even  he  has  been 
known  to  break  forth  into  snatches  of  original  song  during  the 
feast,  occasionally  he  playfully  pilfers  fondaTita  a  la  crhne  from 
the  dessert  dishes  during  the  entrSeSf  and  deposits  them  grace- 
fully upon  his  neighbour's  plate.    After  dinner  he   wUl  in  all 
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probability  put  up  his  feet  upon  the  sofa,  or  squat  tailor-like  on 
the  floor  at  the  feet  of  the  lady  he  likes  best  in  the  room. 
.  There  is  no  end  to  the  graceful  little  amenities  to  which  he  i:» 
addicted  in  the  Society  of  which  he  knows  himself  to  be  the 
darling.  He  will  seize  the  fan  out  of  one  lady's  hand  to  &n 
himself  with,  will  blow  sportively  down  the  back  of  another 
if  standing  close  behind  her  in  a  crowd,  will  offer  to  a  third  a  half- 
consumed  sandwich  off  his  own  plate  in  the  supper-room,  and  all 
with  a  beautiful  childlike  affectation  of  innocence  and  candour^ 
and  a  real  unconsciousness  of  the  bad  taste  and  vulgarity  he  is 
displaying  that  is  positively  astonishing. 

If  asked  to  sing  or  to  recite  or  to  improvise  he  rises  no  doubt 
to  the  occasion  and  does  what  is  sequired  of  him,  amidst  the 
plaudits  of  an  adoring  audience ;  after  which,  having  paid  his 
shot,  he  lapses  once  more  into  his  habitual  morass  of  mannerless 
feuniliarity. 

And  yet  because  of  his  talent,  because  of  certain  gifts,  real  or 
imaginary,  which  have  been  bestowed  upon  him,  that  man  will 
not  only  be  tolerated  but  actually  worshipped  by  persons  of  good 
birth  and  refined  habits,  who  would  turn  any  less  marked 
individual  with  ignominy  out  of  their  houses  were  he  but  to  be 
gfuilty  of  one  quarter  of  the  liberties  which  the  rising  genius 
takes  with  impunity. 

**  Oh,  we  don't  mind  Mr.  So-and-So,"  they  say ;  "  of  course  he 
has  his  odd  ways,  everybody  knows  them,  he  is  allowed  to  do  and 
say  all  sorts  of  things  that  no  one  takes  notice  of — it  wouldn't  do 
in  any  one  else,  of  course ;  but  he  is  privileged;  for  consider,  my 
dear,  his  genius !  One  must  forgive  everything  to  a  talent  like 
his." 

To  do  him  justice  the  rising  genius  is  hardly  ever  bom  to  this 
heritage  of  insufferable  puppydom.  He  is  not  so  made  by  nature, 
he  is  made  so  by  the  fulsome  adulation  of  a  crowd  of  flatterers. 
It  is  the  women,  of  course,  who  are  mamly  instrumental  in  hi» 
ruin ;  the  way  in  which  they  mob  him  and  fawn  upon  him  i^ 
absolutely  disgusting.  Many  a  young  man  highly  endowed  and 
burning  with  a  true  sense  of  the  beauty  and  greatness  of  the  art 
which  he  pursues  becomes  positively  incapable  of  any  further 
good  under  this  baleful  influence.  His  talents  are  stultified,  his 
ambition  becomes  paralyzed.  Satisfied  to  find  himself  the  king 
and  god  of  his  little  world,  he  is  content  to  rest  upon  what  he 
has  done,  and  learns  to  believe  that  his  small  social  successes  are 
sufiBcient  to  land  him  for  life  upon  an  immutable  pinnacle  of 
&me. 

Oh,  shortsighted  and  foolish  young  man!  do  you  not 
remember  that  the  voice  of  the  crowd  is  but  as  a  puff  of  mid- 
summer wind,  that  &shion  is  fickle,  and  that  men  and  women 
are  ever  too  prone  to  run  after  a  new  toy  and  to  worship  at  a  new 
shrine  ?  And  those  twin  divinities  of  Art  and  Literature  are  such 
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•*  very  jealous  gods  "  that  he  who  brings  to  their  shrine  only  the 
&lse  offering  of  inflated  vanity  and  gratified  social  advancement, 
or  aught  else,  in  short,  save  only  and  solely  pure  love  and 
devotion  to  that  which  is  beautiful  and  great,  will  win  £rom  them 
only  cold  frowns  instead  of  smiles,  and  well-merited  £eulure  in  the 

Elace  of  success.  And  so  th'e  rising  genius  too  often  rises  indeed^ 
ut,  like  a  meteor,  soon  sets  again  with  lightning  rapidity  into 
the  silence  and  darkness  of  eternal  obscurity.  Like  the  house  in 
the  Scriptures,  his  foundations  were  built  upon  the  sanda — the 
shifting  sands  of  silly  women's  smiles. 

III. — ^THE  PROFESSIONAL  WTT. 

There  is  a  certain  type  of  man  who  is  constantly  to  be  met  with 
in  society,  and  who,  parasite-like,  is  chiefly  to  be  encountered  at 
the  dinner-table.  This  is  the  '*  funny  man,"  or  professional  wit» 
This  variety  ranges  over  a  somewhat  extensive  field,  from  the 
leader  at  the  Bar,  who  is  a  walking  tinder-box  of  sparkling 
epiflprams  and  brilliant  anecdotes,  down  to  the  gentleman  who 
makes  a  pun  every  time  he  opens  his  lips  and  drops  his  h's  on 
purpose,  from  a  distorted  notion  that  he  is  affording  amusement 
to  the  company  by  pretending  (heaven  save  the  mark ! )  to  be 
vulgar. 

Of  course  your  real  witty  man,  who  is  a  highly-educated  and 
often  a  learned  man,  is  a  gp-eat  and  invaluable  acquisition  in 
society.  His  wit  is  never  strained,  his  stories  are  always  to  the 
point,  and  his  quotations  are  apt  and  humorous.  Yet,  as  of  many 
other  good  things  in  this  world,  even  of  him  it  is  possible  to  have 
too  much. 

The  professional  wit  knows  perfectly  well  that  he  has  been 
invited  in  order  to  entertain  his  fellow  guests  and  he  sets  to  work 
to  do  it  in  his  own  way.  He  usually  takes  it  as  his  absolute 
right  to  talk  after  such  a  fashion  that  nobody  else  shall  be  able 
to  get  in  a  word.  His  audience  is  expected  not  to  interrupt 
but  to  listen,  and  if  anybody  interrupts  him  he  resents  it  as 
not  being  in  the  bargain.  Should  any  rash  mortal  be  so  ill- 
advised  as  to  contradict  or  question  his  utterances,  he  generally 
loses  his  temper  and  makes  everybody  feel  uncomfortable.  Some- 
times he  does  not  like  his  company,  and  then  he  sulks,  and  all 
the  smiles  of  his  hostess  and  the  blandishments  of  his  host  can 
extract  nothing  more  from  him  than  monosyllables  or  an  opinion 
upon  the  chances  of  a  thunderstorm.  But  yet  a  worse  predica- 
ment than  this  is  now  and  then  fallen  into.  The  host,  out  of  a 
desire  to  have  a  really  charming  and  intellectual  party,  invites 
two  professional  wits  together !  This  is  absolutely  fatal.  Neither 
will  make  himself  amusing ;  both  have  been  accustomed  to  be 
cock-of-the-walk ;  neither  will  give  in  an  inch  in  what  he  con- 
siders his  prescriptive  rights.     They  snap  and  snarl  at  each  other 
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like  a  couple  of  dogs  over  a  bone,  and  it  may  be  safely  affirmed 
that  that  entertainment  will  be  an  utter  and  absolute  failure. 

As  to  what  may  be  termed  the  lower  classes  of  the  same  genus, 
their  name  is  legion ;  and  although  they  are  frequently  wearisome 
and  irritating  to  the  last  degree,  they  are  at  all  events  more 
genial  fellows,  and  can  be  approached  with  a  less  degree  of  cere- 
mony than  the  important  personage  we  have  just  been  describing* 
There  are  several  kinds  of  funny  men.  There  is  the  man  who 
cracks  feeble  jokes  in  season  and  out  of  season ;  the  man  who  chaffs 
the  ladies;  the  man  who  sings  comic  songs;  there  is  even  a 
description  of  man  who  will  make  a  mountebank  of  himself  for 
the  edification  of  the  company,  will  stand  on  his  head,  dance  a 
can-can  on  the  grand  piano,  take  a  bite  out  of  a  wine  glass,  and 
run  needles  through  his  own  ears.  Of  all  this  it  may  be  safely 
affirmed  that  a  very  little  of  it  goes  a  long  way.  One  laughs 
because  it  is  polite  to  laugh,  not  because  one  is  amused  by  the 
exhibition,  which  in  truth  is  rather  a  disgusting  and  annoying 
one ;  for  the  worst  of  this  class  of  funny  man  is  that  he  never 
knows  when  to  leave  off.  He  is  not  content  with  one  spon- 
taneous outburst  of  animal  spirits  that  will  in  all  probability 
raise  a  genuine  and  hearty  laugh ;  he  must  needs  go  on  with  his 
little  tricks  ad  infinitum^  till  every  one  is  nauseated  with  them, 
and  the  effort  to  appear  amused  acts  like  a  file  upon  the  nerves. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  true  wit  must  be  bom  in  a  man,  and 
cannot  by  any  manner  of  means  be  learnt  or  counterfeited* 
Cultivation  and  practice  can  sharpen  and  refine  it,  but  no  amount 
of  effort  can  supply  it  if  the  spirit  and  essence  of  it  be  not  present 
within. 

It  is,  moreover,  a  dangerous  gift,  and  one  which  it  is  perhaps 
safer  to  be  without.  There  are  many  clever  talkers  who  are  &r 
pleasanter  members  of  society  than  a  man  of  even  the  highest 
order  of  wit  can  be.  For  wit  is  prone  to  become  a  two-edged 
sword  and  to  run  into  satire  and  cynicism,  and  degenerates  not 
unfrequently  into  malice  and  all  uncharitableness. 

What  is  perhaps  a  more  valuable  gift  to  possess  than  even  wit 
itself,  is  a  keen  appreciation  of  it.  Nothing  can  add  so  much 
to  man's  personal  enjoyment  in  the  world  as  a  true  sense  of 
humour  and  that  sensibility  to  the  finer  lines  of  what  is  comical, 
which  is  more  fully  developed  in  some  men  than  in  others,  and 
is  hardly  ever  to  be  met  with  in  perfection  amongst  women. 

Without  this  receptive  spirit  the  utterances  of  the  greatest  wit 
that  ever  lived  must  fall  flat.  To  strike  fire  there  must  be  flint, 
and  the  genius  of  the  witty  man  is  wasted  if  the  minds  of  his 
hearers  are  tdo  dull  and  sluggish  to  be  alive  to  his  sayings.  His 
shrewdest  words  will  be  but  as  the  running  away  of  water,  or  as 
the  casting  of  fine  pearls  before  the  snouts  of  gross  and  unworthy 
swine. 
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DANESHUBST  was  quite  an  old-world  pkoe.  It  seemed  strangre 
that  it  could  exist  in  these  days  of  electricity  and  steam 
power.  An  almost  forgotten,  out-of-the-way  village,  running  in 
its  own  narrow  groove,  regardless  of  the  ever-wideping  circles  of 
society. 

A  little  world  all  to  itself. 

It  owned  its  rector,  its  lawyer,  and  its  doctor ;  and  the  smaller 
satellites  revolved  around  them,  while  the  three  families  kept 
themselves  and  each  other  alive  with  constant  intercourse. 

The  Reverend  Maurice  Mildmay  was  a  widower  with  one 
child,  a  little  girl  with  a  strangely  witching  face — a  &Ge  full  of 
feeb'ng,  at  times  wistful  and  pathetic,  at  others  rippling  over  with 
mischief  and  merriment. 

Sose  Mildmay  was  the  pet  and  idol  of  all  the  village,  and  not 
the  least  warm  of  her  admirers  were  the  sons  of  the  lawyer  and  the 
doctor,  by  nalne  Gerald  Deering  and  Hamilton  Silvester.  The 
three  children  were  the  best  of  friends ;  there  was  no  pleasure  they 
did  not  share  together. 

It  was  always  a  gala  day  to  the  boys  when  they  could  spend  it 
with  Bose. 

They  were  all  three  loyal  in  their  friendship,  neither  grudging 
the  other  in  their  triangular  system  of  affection. 

Neck  and  neck  their  three  ponies  trotted,  side-by-side  they 
hunted  for  blackberries,  nuts,  and  wild  flowers,  often  hand-in-hand, 
with  Bosie  forming  a  link  between  them,  looking  from  one  to  the 
other  affectionately,  for  she  loved  them  both. 

And  so  with  childhood's  innocence  the  unity  lasted,  till  the 
serpent  entered  their  Paradise,  and  they  knew  good  and  evil. 

With  dawning  manhood  the  lads  each  saw  how  fair  Bose  was  to 
look  upon,  and  each  had  the  eager  desire  to  win  her  for  himself — 
a  desire  which  one  of  them  at  least  craftily  concealed  from  the 
other. 

Hamilton  Silvester  with  his  fair  head  thrown  back  proudly,  and 
a  flash  in  his  honest  blue  eyes,  made  no  secret  of  his  hope  to  win 
Bose,  and  knew  only  that  he  had  a  rival  by  his  friend's  sullen 
looks  and  lack  of  good-will. 
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G-erald  Deering  was  of  a  different  type,  but  both  the  lads  were 
handsome  fellows,  tall,  well-grown  and  manly,  though  there  was  a 
fire  and  intensity  in  G-erald's  dark  eyes  which  told  that  he  was  as 
strong  for  evil  as  for  good  in  the  developing  of  his  character. 

At  sixteen,  Sose  was  an  idyl,  her  small  shapely  head  crowned 
with  a  glory  of  gold-brown  hair,  the  hues  of  which  a  painter  would 
have  loved  to  transfer  to  his  canvas;  her  violet  eyes  looking 
dark  in  the  shade,  showing  up  in  intense  blue  in  the  sunlight, 
which  could  expose  no  flaw  in  the  pure  pink  and  white  com- 
plexion* 

There  were  people  who  said  the  girl's  mouth  was  too  large — but 
they  had  not  seen  her  smile,  and  her  nose  too  small — but  they 
were  only  as  it  were  passers-by,  who  required  a  statue  to  look 
upon;  and  Bose  was  not  statuesque,  but  a  warm  young  creature 
of  fresh  and  tender  feelings  and  tine  sensibilities. 

She  had  always  said  that  she  loved  them  both  alike,  these  boy- 
lovers  of  hers ;  but  deep  down  in  her  heart  was  fixed  Hamilton's 
image,  while  that  of  G-erald  Deering,  although  enshrined  there 
too,  was  only  upon  the  sur&ce. 

With  the  dash  of  youth,  Hamilton  Silvester  chose  the  profession 
of  a  soldier,  while  Gerald  decided  upon  being  a  medical  man. 

**  I  will  win  laurels  to  lay  at  your  feet,  Bose  darling,"  cried  her 
young  lover  joyously,  as  he  clasped  the  girl's  small  hand  in  his 
own;  "  and  when  I  come  back  you  will  be  my  little  wife,  will  you 
not,  sweetheart  ?  " 

And  she  had  raised  her  beautiful  eyes  to  his,  with  more  of  the 
child  than  the  woman  in  them. 

"  I  love  you,  Ham,"  she  said  gently,  **but  we  are  all  too  young ; 
we  must  wait  and  see." 

**  Bose,  you  care  for  G-erald  more  than  for  me  I "  cried  the  lad,  a 
sudden  pain  in  eyes  and  voice.  But  Bose  shook  her  sunny  head 
and  stroked  his  beardless  cheek. 

**  No,  you  are  my  dearest,"  she  said,  a  soft  light  gathering  in  her 
eyes. 

And  from  Bose's  tears  and  clinging  arms  he  went  out  to  fight 
the  battle  of  life,  unbound,  except  by  the  chains  with  which  love 
had  made  him  a  captive,  leaving  Bose  free,  while  G-erald  studied 
medicine  daily  with  Hamilton's  father. 

"  My  pet,"  whispered  he  tenderly  one  day  when  he  found  her 
in  tears,  and  she  freely  acknowledged  they  were  for  her  lost  friend, 
— ^  my  pet,  do  you  think  I  would  have  left  you  like  that  ?  Bose, 
Hamilton's  love  is  nothing  when  compared  to  mine — a  bonfire  to 
a  volcano;  forget  him,  dear,  and  let  us  be  aU  in  all  to  each  other." 
"  Forget  Ham  ?  "  she  asked,  with  startled  eyes.  "  Oh !  Gerald, 
and  you  are  his  friend ! "  she  added  reproachfully.  ^^He  would 
never  have  told  me  to  forget  you." 

"Bose,  the  time  must  come  when  you  will  have  ti  choose 
between  us,"  he  continued  with  emotion,  "why  not  now?" 
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''Nonsense,  Crerald!^  she  answered  impatiently,  ''Ham  wilt 
come  back  Irom  Sandhurst  soon,  and  we  shall  all  be  friends  again." 

He  did  return,  and  Bose  was  very  proud  of  him  in  his  cadet's 
uniform,  and  the  three  were  still  to  all  appearances  good  friends. 
Still  more  proud  was  she  when  the  jacket  was  exchanged  for  the 
tunic,  and  Hamilton  stood  before  her  arrayed  in  scarlet  and  gold, 
with  his  good  sword  by  his  side. 

Her  eyes  rested  upon  him  with  real  pleasure. 

"  I  wish  it  did  not  take  me  from  you,  Bose  darling,*^  he  said 
lovingly, "  but  it  is  only  for  a  time ;  I  must  make  a  name,  and 

then Do  you  know  what  will  happen  then,  Bosie  ?  ^  and  he 

looked  deep  down  into  the  windows  of  her  soul. 

"  Perhaps,"  she  acknowledged,  a  rose-leaf  hue  fluttering  over 
her  fidr  hce. 

War  broke  out  in  Africa  after  that,  and  Hamilton  Silvester's 
regiment  was  ordered  out  for  active  service;  and  he  went  to 
Dtmeshiurst  to  bid  good-bye  to  his  family  and  tx>  Bose. 

"My  darling,''  he  whispered, "it  is  hard  to  leave  you,  perhaps 
never  to  return ;  but  duty  calls,  and  I  must  obey — gladly  would  I, 
but  for  your  sake ;  and  yet  my  love  for  you  will  nerve  my  arm 
against  the  strongest  foe,  so  strange  and  contradictory  are  human 
hearts,  but  I  cannot  go  without  the  promise  of  your  love." 

"  You  have  it,  Ham,"  she  answered  gently. 

"  True,  but  I  want  more,  dear  girt— promise  to  be  my  wife 
when  I  come  back.  I  am  old  enough  now,  am  I  not?"  he 
laughed,  as  he  passed  his  hand  over  his  handsome  £eiir  moustache. 

"  Yes,  I  think  you  are  old  enough  to  know  your  own  mind," 
she  returned  thoughtfully. 

"  Is  that  all  your  fear  ?  "  he  said,  imprisoning  her  hand. 

"  I  have  no  other.  Ham,"  she  replied  in  a  low  voice ;  "  I  have 
cared  for  you  ever  since  I  can  remember." 

"  And  for  Crerald  ?  "  he  queried. 

"  Yes,  but  far  more  for  you." 

"  When  did  you  find  that  out,  sweetheart  ?  " 

"  I  have  known  it  all  along,  dimly ;  but  when  you  went  away, 
all  the  world  seemed  dark  to  me,  and  Gerald  had  no  power  to 
cheer  me." 

"  He  tried^  then,  Bose  ?  "  he  said  jealously. 

"  Grreen  eyes,"  she  laughed,  "  for  shame ! " 

"Don't  you  like  them  green?"  he  inquired, joining  in  her 
merriment. 

"  No,  blue  please  me  far  better,"  she  answered  with  her  own 
upturned  to  his,  sparkling  with  happiness. 

"  And  you  will  be  true  to  me,  Bose  ?  " 

She  gave  him  both  her  hands  with  a  sudden  surrender,  and  he 
clasped  her  to  his  breast. 

"  I  shall  soon  come  home  and  claim  my  little  wife,"  he  said 
joyously. 


\ 
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Hie  door  opened  slowly,  bat  not  li^efore  the  lovers  had  heard 
Gerald's  footsteps  approaching. 

^I  shall  tell  him,  Bose,"  whispered  her  lover.  ^^  He  ought  to 
know  I"  and  she  nodded  her  bright  head  in  assent. 

Hamilton  retained  her  hand  in  his,  and  Gerald  stood  within 
the  room  looking  on^  and  then  would  have  turned  away,  but 
Silvester  was  quickly  by  his  side. 

^Old  friend,"  he  said  with  feelings  ''Bose  has  promised  to  be 
my  wife.  We  have  both  loved  her,  but  only  one  of  us  could  win 
her.  Had  she  chosen  you,  I  would  have  done  my  best  to  wish 
you  joy  from  my  heart.  Gerald,  do  not  let  this  break  otur  friend- 
ship," and  he  held  out  his  hand  warmly. 

**  I  cannot  take  it — ^yet,"  said  Gerald  brokenly.  *^  I  have  loved 
Boee  more  than  you  have ;  I  would  never  have  deserted  her  as 
yon  did,  Hamilton  Silvester." 

<*  I  love  him  for  his  spirit  I "  cried  the  girl ;  ^*  I  am  so  proud  of 
his  being  ready  and  willing  to  fight  for  his  country,  and  can  enter 
into  the  feelings  of  the  Koman  mothers  who  so  bravely  sent  their 
beloved  ones  to  battle,  cheering  them  on  with  their  heart-stirring 
woids." 

**I1ien  I  will  go  too ! "  cried  Gerald  passionately. 

•*Tou !  you  are  not  a  soldier." 

^  No ;  I  am  a  doctor,  I  have  taken  my  degree.  I  will  serve 
under  the  Bed  Gross ;  surgeons  are  always  needed."    ^ 

*•  Will  you  ?  "  she  cried,  with  flashing  eyes.  "  My  grandfather 
WIS  a  Waterloo  hero,  and  I  think  his  feelings  have  descended  to 
me.  I  should  be  so  glad  to  think  of  you  as  being  usefril  to  your 
fellow-men,  helping  the  poor  wounded  soldiers,  instead  of  leading  a 
life  of  ease  in  some  countiy  village." 

''Mr.  Silvester  had  asked  me  to  be  his  assistant,"  he  said 
regretfully,  **  but  your  wishes  are  my  law.  Bose,  although  your 
love  is  given  to  another,  even  he  shall  not  outdo  me  in  my  worship 
of  you. 

•*  Poor  old  boy,  you  will  get  over  it,"  she  said,  kindly ;  "  you  have 
seen  so  little  of  the  world  yet ;  there  are  lots  of  nice  girls  in  society. 
I  am,  after  all,  but  a  country  bumpkin,  and  should  make  but  a 
poor  show  in  the  London  season ;  and  now  vou  two  must  continue 
to  be  friends ;  my  dears,  do,  do  for  my  sake,"  and  she  took  the 
light  hand  of  eadi,  and  joined  them. 

<*  With  all  my  heart,'^said  Hamilton  warmly,  and  gave  him  a 
lion-like  grip. 

But  there  was  no  pressure  from  Gerald's  hand. 
^  Till  our  next  merry  meeting,"  he  said,  with  an  funpleasant 
smile.    ''Who  knows  but  I  may  be  called  upon  to  "dress  your 
woimds,  Hamilton  ?  " 

"Whoindeed?** 

"And  if  you  were,  you  would  be  veiy  good  ta  him,  fpri9k^.pake  T 
tud  Boee  entreatingly. 
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"Oh!  yes,  for* your  sakSf^  he  answered  with  meaning,  "and 
now  good-bye." 

"  Good-bye,  my  friend ;  I  hope  you  and  Ham  will  meet." 

"  I  hope  we  shall ;  I  should  be  glad  to  be  of  use  to  him.** 

"  That  is  my  old  playmate,"  said  Bose  with  enthusiasm.  <^  May 
God  bless  you  both,  and  give  you  both  a  safe  return."  And  she 
stretched  out  her  hand  to  him. 

^*  Amen,"  said  Hamilton  Silvester  reverently,  and  accepted  the 
hand  which  Gerald  held  out  to  him,  nor  saw  the  mocking  light  in 
his  eyes. 

"  It  were  a  pity  we  should  not  part  friends,"  said  Deering,  and 
left  the  room  without  another  word. 

"  Poor  old  fellow !  he  is  hard  hit,"  said  Silvester  when  the  door 
had  closed.     "  It  is  rough  on  him,  and  I  am  very  sorry." 

"I  am  so  glad  you  psurted  friends,"  replied  Bose  innocently. 

"Do  you  think  we  did?"  asked  her  lover,  a  thoughtful  look 
upon  his  open  face. 

"  Oh !  yes !  he  said  so,  did  he  not  ?  " 

^^  I  hardly  know ;  he  said  so,  certainly,  but  there  was  a  strange 
ring  of  ill-will  in  his  voice." 

"  He  will  get  over  it.  Ham ;  I  am  not  such  a  paragon  that  he 
should  wear  the  willow  for  my  sake." 

"  I  don't  know  that ;  but  now,  sweetheart,  I  must  go  and  ask 
your  father  to  accept  me  for  a  son ;  will  he  mind  very  much,  Bose  ?  " 

"  He  might,  if  you  had  wanted  to  take  me  away  soon,"  she 
answered  with  a  smile,  "  but  as  it  is,  I  think  he  will  forgive  you." 

"  I  always  foresaw  it  would  be  either  you  or  Gerald  Deering," 
returned  the  rector  kindly,  when  Hamilton  had  made  his 
confession ;  "  and  I  am  glad  Bose  has  decided  in  your  favour. " 


So  Hamilton  Silvester  joined  his  regiment,  and  went  to  the 
wars  an  engaged  man ;  and  notwithstanding  all  her  brave  words, 
Bose  Mildmay  felt  her  lover's  going  very  much,  and  shed  bitter 
tears  at  parting. 

Hamilton's  letters,  and  the  accounts  of  the  campaign,  were 
now  her  only  pleasure,  and  her  fair  cheeks  grew  white  as  the 
privet  flower  with  anxiety. 

But  there  came  a  day  when  both  lips  and  cheeks  grew  bloodless, 
when  the  beautiful  eyes  were  filled  with  horror,  when  she  sat  with 
the  newspaper  in  her  hands,  breathless,  speechless,  awe-struck, 
dumb  with  agony. 

Her  father  entered  the  room  and  looked  at  her,  but  she  never 
inovedj  and  he  knew  that  some  bitter  sorrow  and  trouble  had 
fallen  upon  her.  He  walked  to  her  side  and  laid  his  hands 
fondly  upon  her  shoulder. 

*'jVfy-<jhU4.l.''  :h^  said  gently,  "what  has  happened?  " 

SheTiirtee^  ttxos^.pitiful  eyes  to  his,  her  lips  moved,  but  no  sound 
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.issued  from  them,  and  he  read  the  heading  of  the  column  in 
large  letters,  announcing  the  fearful  massacre  at  Isandula. 

^*Was  Hamilton  among  them?"  he  asked  in  a  low  stricken 
voice. 

She  raised  her  hands  with  a  pathetic  gesture,  and  pointed  out 
the  paragraph  which  described  his  heroic  fight  for  the  colours  of 
his  regiment,  which  he  had  wound  round  his  own  body,  and  which 
had  D^en  taken  irom  his  corpse  by  a  doctor  named  Gerald 
Deering,  when  the  ghastly  scene  was  over;  the  savages  little 
nnderstandinfir  the  value  to  an  English  heart  of  the  blood-stained 
banner,  whi(£  now  seemed  but  a  tattered  rag  about  the  dead 
man's  waist.    Thus  the  account  was  given. 


Soon  after,  Crerald  Deering  was  invalided  home,  and  returned 
to  Daneshurst.  He  sought  Sose,  and  gave  her  a  ring  which  he 
said  he  had  taken  firom  his  friend*s  finger,  and  told  her  many 
details  concerning  her  lover's  death. 

The  girl  was  never  weary  of  talking  of  Hamilton,  and  Gerald 
was  very  patient  and  gentle  with  her.  Little  by  little  she  learnt 
to  lean  upon  him ;  and  little  by  little  he  urged  his  own  suit  upon 
her. 

She  recoiled  firom  the  idea  at  first,  but  as  day  by  day  he 
mentioned  his  hopes  and  his  love,  she  grew  accustomed  to  his 
words,  and  the  possibility  of  accepting  mm  came  to  her  slowly 
but  surely. 

She  knew  that  she  should  never  love  him  as  she  had  loved 
Hamilton  Silvester,  but  she  believed  him  to  be  deeply  attached 
to  her,  and  she  asked  herself  why  she  should  continue  to  mak& 
him  suffer,  when  it  was  in  her  power  to  give  him  happiness. 

fiose  had  always  been  fond  of  chess,  and  Gerald,  who  was  now 
Mr.  Silvester's  assistant,  came  most  evenings  to  play  with  her,, 
while  Mr.  Mildmay  prepared  his  sermons  in  his  study. 

The  Eectory  drawing-room  was  a  pretty  and  tasteful  apartment,, 
opening  into  a  conservatory  of  large  size,  which  was  filled  with 
rare  tree  ferns  and  wonderful  fiowers,  and  shut  off  firom  the  room 
only  by  lace  curtains,  the  glass  door  being  usually  kept  open. 

fiose  was  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  the  black  of  her  half-cut 
evening  costume  in  vivid  contrast  against  the  snow-white  neck 
and  rounded  arms. 

She  was  paler  and  gentler-looking  than  before  sorrow  had  over- 
taken her,  and  there  was  a  resigned,  even  calm  expression  in  the 
sweet  &ce. 

She  was  sitting  at  a  chess-table,  and  Gerald  Deering  was  at  the 
opposite  side,  llie  game  was  nearly  played  out,  and  fiose  had 
the  advantage  of  him,  for  his  thoughts  were  not  centred  in  it. 
The  girl  was  studying  her  next  move,  and  his  eyes  were  fixed 
intently  upon  her  &ce. 

£B 
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*'You  could  beat  me  now  if  you  chose,"  she  said  reflectively, 
**  but,  G-erald,  you  are  not  attending  to-night." 

Her  left  hand  was  lying  upon  the  table,  and  he  covered  it  with 
his  own,  with  a  gentle,  protecting  gesture. 

^^  No,  I  am  not  attending,"  he  admitted ;  ^  do  not  let  us  finish  the 
game ;  I  want  to  talk  to  you.  Bose,  I  have  loved  you  so  long,  I 
want  you  to  reward  my  patience.  I  know  how  much  you  cared 
for  Hamilton,  but  he  cannot  now  claim  you.  He  died  for  his 
country,  and  you  can  revere  his  memory  as  much  as  my  wife 
as  though  you  were  free.  In  him  we  both  lost  a  dear  friend,  and 
we  cajx  mourn  for  him  together.  Bose,  I  have  pleaded  so  often. 
Oive  me  the  right  to  comfort  and  protect  you.  Dear  Bose, 
let  our  marriage  be  as  private  as  you  please*  I  will  even  con- 
rsent  to  keep  it  a  secret,  if  you  will,  till  you  are  incb'ned  to 
acknowledge  to  the  world  that  you  can  love  another;  but,  oh! 
my  love,  set  my  heart  at  rest,  after  all  it  has  suffered,  I  pray  you." 

**  Oh !  hush,  Crerald !  not  yet,  not  yet — do  not  urge  me,"  she 
said  in  an  agitated  whisper ;  ^^  I  do  not  know  what  alls  me ;  see 
how  I  tremble ;  I  feel  like  a  traitor  to  Hamilton.  Please  go  on 
with  the  game ;  stay,  it  is  my  move." 

She  raised  her  hand  towards  the  table ;  and  as  she  did  so,  her 
•eyes  fell  upon  the  face  of  Gerald  Deering,  which  had  suddenly 
become  absolutely  livid.  She  turned,  and  following  the  direction 
•of  his  intense  gaze,  saw  before  her  the  man  to  whom  she  had  been 
plighted.  She  sprang  to  her  feet,  her  heart  filled  with  a  wild 
joy. 

Then  she  hesitated,  checked  by  a  feeling  of  unworthiness,  and 
stood  with  bent  head  between  these  two  men  who  loved  her. 

Hamilton  Silvester  had  heard  of  her  engagement  to  his  rival, 
but  he  looked  at  her  more  in  pity  than  in  anger,  while  he  extended 
his  hand  and  clasped  her  trembling  fingers. 

"Bose,"  he  said,  "that  man  left  me  wounded  on  the  battle- 
field among  my  enemies,  having  first  stripped  me  of  the  colours 
of  my  regiment  and  robbed  me  of  my  ring — ^left  me  to  die ;  but 
I  was  permitted  to  live  and  expose  his  dastardly  conduct.  I  was 
carried  off*  a  prisoner  by  one  of  the  chiefs,  and  detained  until  the 
war  was  over,  then  I  was  released.  They  saved  my  life,  probably 
because  they  saw  me  trying  to  pass  a  tourniquet  around  my 
wounded  leg  with  my  sash,  for  my  fiftther  had  taught  me  to  do 
such  things.  The  Zulus  were  sorely  in  need  of  medical  attention, 
and  thinking  me  to  be^a  doctor,  they  preserved  my  life  and 
treated  me  well.  I  did  not  undeceive  them,  and  used  such 
little  skill  as  I  possessed  in  helping  their  sick  and  wounded.  I 
ought  to  have  been  reported  ^missing,*  but  that  creature  lied 
bliu^kly.  He  pretended  to  be  my  mend.  He  returned  the 
colours  of  my  regiment  to  the  colonel,  and  showed  my  ring  to 
my  brother  ofBcers,  telling  them  that  he  had  taken  both  from 
my  dead  body.   Bose,  will  you  grant  his  request  ?   Will  you  marry 
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the  black-hearted  villain  who  left  the.  friend  of  his  boyhood  to 
die  alone  npon  the  battle-field  that  he  might  win  the  girl  to 
whom  he  was  plighted,  or  will  you  return  to  your  allegiance  ?  " 
and  he  drew  her  nearer  to  him. 

Scalding  tears  ran  slowly  down  her  pale  cheeks. 

**  Oh !  Ham,  Ham,  I  am  not  worthy  of  you,"  she  murmured ;  "  I 
should  have  married  him  in  timei  for  in  truth  I  believed  you 
dead." 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you  for  those  words ! "  cried  Gerald  as  he 
caught  hold  of  her  hand  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips;  and  she 
recoiled  from  his  touch  as  though  he  had  been  a  serpent. 

He  gave  her  one  long  look  of  agony,  and  a  gleam  of  deadly 
hatred  shot  like  a  lurid  flash  from  his  dark  eyes  at  his  rival. 

The  door  opened,  then  shut,  and  Bose  Mildmay  and  Hamilton 
Silvester  stood  &ce  to  face  alone. 

^  I  should  have  married  him  in  time"  she  repeated  mournfully. 

"  Perhaps ;  drops  of  water  will  wear  a  stone.  Bose,  is  your  love 
still  mine?"  he  asked  as  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon  hers  as  though 
he  would  read  her  very  soul. 

"  I  have  ever  loved  you  more  than  all  the  world,  Hamilton," 
she  answered  in  a  low  voice  of  deep  emotion ;  "  and  so  I  love  you 
still.' 

A  glad  look  beamed  in  his  eyes;  the  sternness  deserted  his 
nK>uth,  and  it  softened  visibly.    He  held  out  both  his  arms  to  her. 

**Bo8ie,  come  home!"  he  almost  whispered,  and  in  another 
moment  she  was  clasped  to  his  breast. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

ON  THEIB  HONEYMOON. 

THE  long  lazy  rollers  surge  slowly  in,  and  a  glorious  autumnal 
sunset  gilds  the  salt  water  as  Maurice  Enderby  looks  out  over 
the  searwall  from  the  Spa  at  Scarborough  on  the  departing  day. 
A  sea  this  without  much  b'fe  in  it,  a  sail  here  and  there  in  the 
&r  offing,  but  no  such  flood  of  tra^c  as  runs  by  the  sea-ports  on 
the  Engush  Channel. 

He  puffs  hard  at  his  cigar  as  he  muses  over  this  thing  that 
he  has  done.  Not  a  wise  thing,  perhaps ;  his  &ien(b  and 
relations  have  not  hesitated  to  tell  him,  with  all  that  delightful 
candour  characteristic  of  friends  and  relations,  that  it  is  a  very 
foolish  thing.  And  yet  for  the  life  of  him  he  cannot  as  yet  be 
made  to  endorse  that  opinion.  With  health  and  spirits  a  man 
must  be  a  pitiful  creature  who  can  take  a  despondent  view  of  his 
position  at  four-and-twenty.  Friends  may  say,  acidulated  aunts 
may  argue,  respected  uncles  may  growl  and  insist  that  merely 
to  have  taken  a  degree  at  the  University  is  not  to  be  called  a 

{provision  for  the  future ;  that  a  man  whose  participation  in  the 
oaves  and  fishes  of  the  Church  has  got  no  farther  than  this  is 
not  justified  in  taking  unto  himself  a  helpmate.  But  Maurice, 
ever  masterful  in  his  nature,  has  taken  his  future  into  his  own 
hand,  and  married  pretty  Bessie  Madingley. 

It  was  all  very  well,  but  half  of  that  hundred  pounds  upon 
which  Maurice  started  on  his  wedding  trip  is  already  gone,  and 
he  ruminates  sadly  upon  a  heavy  arrear  of  Oxford  "ticks,** 
and  that  his  relations'  congratulations  on  his  marriage  consist 
for  the  most  part  of  bitter  rebukes  upon  his  imprudence  and 
unpalatable  advice  with  regard  to  his  future.  The  outlook  is  not 
particularly  brilliant ;  he  has  some  little  income  of  his  own,  and 
of  course  a  curacy  is  obtainable,  still  it  has  as  yet  to  be  sought 
for.  As  for  his  wife,  although  there  is  a  probability  of  money 
coming  to  her  in  the  future,  she  has  nothing  at  present — ^the 
probabilities  most  likely  depending  in  a  great  measure  upon 
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how  Maurice  may  prosper  in  the  world.  It  is  singular  that 
people  leave  their  money,  not  to  those  in  urgent  need  of  it,  but 
to  their  more  prosperous  relations ;  in  short,  let  you  only 
compass  your  first  legacy,  and  none  of  your  relations  will  ever 
pass  you  over  in  their  wills. 

A  few  days  more,  thought  Maurice,  and  I  must  pull  myself 
together  in  real  earnest.  I  must  get  a  curacy  and  eke  out 
things  by  the  aid  of  my  pen  ;  if  it  wasn't  for  this  confounded  drag- 
chain  of  my  old  Oxford  liabilities  I  shouldn't  be  much  afraid  of  . 
the  world.  Bessie  is  young,  strong,  hopeful,  and  the  dearest 
little  thing  possible,  but  we  must  begin  Ufe  in  earnest  at  once. 
I'll  send  oflf  an  advertisement  to-morrow.  A  curacy  don't  bring 
in  much  of  an  annual  income,  but  one  must  make  a  beginning, 
and,  let  your  vocation  be  what  it  may,  you  don't,  as  a  rule,  rake 
in  much  to  start  upon.  Well!  I  can  make  a  good  lunch  off 
bread  and  cheese  as  yet,  and  have  still  a  magnificent  capacity  for 
beer  in  its  native  pewter,  a  taste  nourishing  and  inexpensive. 
And  then  Mr.  Enderby  threw  his  cigar-end  into  the  sea  and 
strolled  back  to  the  Grand  Hotel  to  look  after  his  wife. 

Maurice  Enderby  was  no  weak,  flabby  young  man:  on  the 
contrary,  he  was  a  young  gentleman  abounding  in  energy  and 
vitality;  one  of  his  college  eleven;  not  at  all  a  bad  man  to 
hounds,  and  at  the  same  time  bearing  a  very  good  reputation 
for  ability — he  had  taken  a  veiy  fair  degree,  and  was  equally  a 
favotirite  both  with  his  fellows  and  the  authorities.  He  had  been 
rash,  foolish,  no  doubt ;  a  man  of  moderate  means,  he  had  striven  to 
8wim  with  the  brazen  pots,  and  got  badly  cracked  in  the  process. 
How  many  of  these  poor  earthenware  vases  make  shipwreck  of 
their  lives  by  that  short-lived  struggle  to  keep  pace  with  those 
who  have  ten  or  twenty  times  their  income!  Gay,  joyous, 
pleasure-loving,  Maurice  Enderby  threw  himself  headlong  into 
the  race  with  all  the  best  sporting  set  of  the  university,  but 
hacks,  hunters,  college  wines,  red  coats,  and  all  the  other 
|)araphemalia  attendant  on  the  ^*  sport  of  kings  "  run  into  money, 
and  so  poor  Maurice  to  his  horror  found,  for  at  the  termination 
of  his  university  career  he  had  to  look  his  liabilities  in  the  face. 
As  every  one  knows,  during  that  period  the  tradesmen  of  either 
university  town  take  little  heed  about  a  settlement,  but  the 
academical  course  once  run  they  become  extremely  solicitous  for 
a  wiping  out  of  the  slate,  if  not  in  full,  at  all  events  in  great 
measure.  Maurice  Enderby  could  look  back  upon  his  time  at 
the  university  with  one  satis&ction,  that  whatever  his  follies  may 
have  been  he  had  at  all  events  taken  a  degree,  and  made  at  any 
rate  that  progress  up  life's  ladder*  On  arriving  at  his  hotel  he 
called  at  the  office  for  letters,  previous  to  going  up  to  his  rooms. 
There  were  three  or  four  awaiting  him,  which,  after  just  glancing 
at  their  superscriptions,  he  thrust  into  his  pocket,  and  then 
leisurely    ascended  the  stairs.     He  was  in  good  truth  not   a 
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little  troubled  about  the  future.  He  had  never  troubled  about  it 
before.  Men,  as  a  rule,  at  his  age,  when  they  have  only  them* 
selves  to  consider,  are  not  wont  to  be  very  anxious  on  that  point; 
the  world  is  all  before  them,  you  see,  they  have  experienced  no 
failure,  the  possible  woolsack,  the  possible  bishopric,  the  novel, 
or  the  play  which  is  to  make  the  town  ring  again,  are  yet  to  be 
achieved. 

Years  spent  in  countiy  curacies,  years  in  which  the  heart  has 
grown  sick  awaiting  the  briefs  that  never  come ;  a  trunk  full  of 
rejected  manuscripts,  or  a  play  that  never  saw  the  week  through^ 
but  died  drowned  in  derision — these  are  the  experiences  that 
make  a  man  silently  and  sullenly  think  over  his  own  solitary 
welfare ;  but  when  he  takes  to  himself  a  wife  he  must,  unless 
steeped  in  selfishness,  become  conscious  that  there  is  another 
life  dependent  upon  his  exertions,  and  what  caused  him  no 
anxiety  for  himself  may  well,  if  he  really  loves  the  ffirl  he  has 
married,  fill  his  mind  with  dreavy  forebodings  about  the  future. 

<^  Ah !  here  you  are,"  exclaimed  Bessie  as  she  sprang  forward  to 
welcome  her  newly  elected  lord.  "  Tve  been  anxiously  awaiting 
you — this  bracing  air  makes  one  so  desperately  hungry.  I  am  posi- 
tively dying  for  my  dinner.  Ah!  letters,"  she  continued  as  Maurice 
threw  the  Uttle  pile  on  to  the  table.    "  Are  there  any  for  me  ?  " 

*^  Yes,  three.  Read  them  while  I  wash  my  hands,  and  then 
well  go  down  and  get  something  to  eat." 

Mrs.  Enderby  proceeded  to  run  hastily  through  her  correspond- 
ence while  her  husband  donned  the  conventional  sables.  **  It  is 
very  odd,"  she  murmured  to  herself ;  *^  again  there  is  no  letter 
from  Uncle  John.  I  don't  understand  it.  There  are  congratula- 
tions on  my  marriage  from  old  friends.  I  think  I've  had  a  kindly 
word  now  from  nearly  every  one,  but  there's  not  a  line  from  him ; 
he,  too,  the  one  wealthy  relative  I  have  in  the  world ;  the  only 
one  who  has  it  in  his  power  to  befriend  us  if  he  chooses.  I  know 
we've  been  rash,  desperately  rash;  and  although  Maurice  is  so 
clever  that  he  is  sure  to  make  his  way  in  his  profession,  yet  it 
must  take  time,  and  a  man  in  Uncle  John's  position  could  surely 
extend  a  helping  hand  to  us  in  many  ways  if  he  chose.  Surely 
it  cannot  be  that  he  is  angry  with  me.  Are  you  ready, 
Maurice  ?  "  she  said  as  she  tapped  at  the  door  of  her  husband's 
dressing-room. 

"Almost;  come  in  and  tell  me  what  your  news  is." 
*^ Nothing  much;    congratulations  from  two  or  three    dear 
friends  whom  you  have  never  heard  of." 

"  And  not  a  line  from  John  Madingley  ?  "  asked  her  husband. 
"  No,"  replied  Bessie ;  "  it's  very  odd,  is  it  not  ? '! 
"  Well,  yes ;  he  might  have  sent  you  a  bangle  or  a  teapot  or 
a  cheque.    I  should  have  thought  he  could  have  remembered  his 
favourite  niece  to  that  extent ;  but  come  along,  let  us  go  down- 
stairs," and  the  two  descended  to  the  cofiee-room. 
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As  they  entered  the  room  a  tall  good*lookiDg  man,  who  was 
apparently  engaged  in  a  hot  controversy  with  the  head  waiter, 
tamed  his  head.  "  Bob  Grafton,  by  all  that's  unfathomable  I " 
exclaimed  Maurice,  as  he  frankly  held  out  his  hand  to  the  new- 
comer. 

"My  dear  Maurice,  I  am  delighted  to  see  you,"  rejoined 
Grafton  as  he  shook  it  heartily ; "  and  this  of  course  is  your  bride. 
As  one  of  your  husband's  most  intimate  friends  I  must  shake 
hands  and  congratulate  you  without  waiting  for  a  further  intro- 
duction." 

"  But  who  on  earth  would  have  thought  of  seeing  you  here  ?  " 
said  Maurice. 

"  My  dear  fellow,  there  are  certain  places  at  which  you  need 
never  feel  surprised  at  seeing  any  one,  and  Scarborough  is  one  of 
them.    People  come  here  they  don't  know  why." 

'*  Well !  never  mind  what  brought  you ! "  exclaimed  Maurice. 
"  Let  us  all  dine  together  and  you  shall  tell  me  all  your  adven- 
tures since  we  last  met,  and  where  your  foreign  wanderings  have 
taken  you." 

"  You  mustn't  pay  any  attention  to  him,  Mrs.  Enderby,"  re- 
turned Grafton,  laughing ;  **cab  accidents  are  more  rife  in  Regent 
Street  and  railway  disasters  in  this  country  than  they  are  on  the 
Continent,  and  in  the  prosaic  times  in  which  we  live  that  is  about 
as  much  disaster  as  is  likely  to  happen  to  you  in  Europe;  of 
course,  if  you  are  of  a  quarrelsome  disposition  the  luxury  of  a 
row  with  a  foreign  gendarme  is  always  to  be  had  for  the  seeking. 
It's  mighty  little  sport  and  you're  sure  to  get  the  worst  of  it. 
Capital  bisque,  Mrs.  Enderby,  try  it." 

'*  And  what  do  you  Inean  doing  now  you  are  at  home  ?  "  said 
Maurice.    "  Are  you  really  going  to  make  a  start  in  life  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  am,"  rejoined  Grafton ;  "  didn't  I  get  *  called ' 
just  before  I  left  England  ?  but  I  am  cursed  with  :6800  a  year, 
and  though  I  am  going  up  to  town  now  to  sit  waiting  for  briefs,  • 
nobody  ever  heard  of  a  fellow  doing  much  good  at  the  bar  with 
so  little  incentive  to  stick  to  it.  I  must  follow  Maurice's 
example,  Mrs.  Enderby,  and  find  me  a  wife ;  a  wife  who  will  want 
opera  boxes  and  carriages,  and  then,  like  the  rest  of  us,  I  shall 
have  to  serve  my  eight  hours  a  day  at  money-grinding — 

« '  Oh  !  if  I'd  a  thoueand  a  year,  Robin  Roajb, 
If  I  had  but  a  thonBand  a  year/   • 

and  if  the  singer  didn't  want  two  he  might  make  his  mind  quite 
easy  that  Mrs.  Robin  would." 

"Mr.  Grafton!"  exclaimed  Bessie,  "I  can't  listen  to  such 
libels  on  my  sex !  Wives  are  not  all  of  that  description,  and  can 
learn,  if  necessary,  to  take  care  of  their  husbands*  money. 
Maurice  and  I  are  poor  and " 
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**  Just  now,"  interposed  Grafton  gaily,  "  but  you  won't  be  long. 
Bless  you !  he  can  do  anything  if  he  chooses.  Why,  whether  it 
was  in  the  class-rooms,  in  the  racquet-court,  or  with  the  drag,  he 
could  give  us  all  points.  You'll  be  rolling  in  your  chariot  while 
I  am  disputing  with  the  cabman  over  a  doubtful  shilling.'' 

"  I  say^  Bob,"  said  Maurice,  "just  give  the  wife  another  glass  of 
Burgundy.  Nothing  goes  so  well  with  a  bird  as  a  glass  of  red 
wine.  Tell  that  confounded  cook,"  he  continued  to  the  waiter, 
"I've  spoken  about  it  once  before — here  are  the  grouse  over- 
roasted again ;  at  an  hotel  of  this  kind  we  expect  decent  cooking 
at  any  rate,  though  we  seldom  get  it.  Ah !  come,  this  other  bird 
is  better.  By  the  way.  Bob,  you  belong  to  this  many-acred 
county,  don't  you  ?  Did  you  ever  come  across  my  wife's  uncle, 
old  John  Madingley  ? — ^he's  a  well-known  sportsman  up  in  this 
country." 

"  John  Madingley !  I  should  think  he  was.  Not  a  better 
known  man  in  the  three  ridings.  I'd  no  idea  that  he  was  a 
relation  of  Mrs.  Enderby.  He  got  down  poking  about  in  that 
cramped  Holdemess  country  the  other  day  and  broke  his  collar- 
bone. I  saw  him  at  Doncaster  the  other  day  with  his  right  arm 
in  a  sling.  It  was  at  the  sale-ring,  and  he  was  in  a  state  of  great 
jubilation.  He  said  he'd  got  three  or  four  young  ones  that  were 
better-looking  than  anything  Messrs.  Tattersall  sold  the  whole 
week." 

Maurice  significantly  glanced  at  his  wife,  and  when  she  rose 
accompanied  her  to  the  door  and  said,  "  Bob  and  I  will  have  our 
cigarette  and  coffee  in  the  smoking-room  and  then  join  you  up- 
stairs." 

CHAPTER  n. 

"WHAT  SORT  OF  A  MAN  IS  JOHN  MADINGLEY?  " 

The  two  men  proceeded  to  the  smoking-room,  and  when  they  had 
rung  for  coffee,  had  installed  themselves  in  tolerably  comfortable 
ohairs,  and  got  their  tobacco  fairly  under  weigh,  Maurice  said, 
^^  I  suppose  the  announcement  of  my  marriage  took  you  a  little 
aback,  old  fellow  ?  but  you  see  I  didn't  know  where  the  deuce  you 
were,  and  it  was  a  rather  hurried  affair." 

"  Well,"  rejoined  Grafton, "  I  must  own  I  was  surprised  when  I 
read  it  in  The  Tvmea^  but  you've  got  a  charming  little  wife,  and 
women  of  her  sort  are  not  to  be  picked  up  every  day." 

"No,  that's  right  enough,  she  was  worth  going  *nap '  for,  and 
that's  just  what  it  is,  you  see,  old  fellow;  I've  set  up  house  with  a 
very  hazy  idea  upon  what  it  is  to  be  kept  going." 

**  Pooh  I  that's  all  clear  enough ;  you've  got  a  bit  of  your  own, 
haven't  you  ?  And  you'll  have  no  trouble  about  getting  a  curacy ; 
you  won't  want  much  money  to  start  with,  and  a  clever  fellow  lU:e 
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you  is  safe  to  get  a  living  before  long ;  and  then,  good  heavens ! 
joa'll  blossom  into  a  dean,  or  a  canon,  or  something  or  other,  and 
preach  sach  sermons  that  all  London  will  be  fighting  to  get  in  to 
Lear  you.  Dear  me !  I  see  lawn  sleeves  and  the  mitre  in  the  far 
distance  and  myself  glowing  with  pride  if  your  grace  touches  your 
shovel  bat  to  me  in  the  Park.*' 

"Don't  be  a  fool,  Bob,"  replied  Maurice  smiling ;  "it's  all  very 
weU,  but  I'd  better  teU  you  a  little  more  about  my  marriage. 
My  wife  is  an  orphan,  and  when  I  met  her  was  eking  out  the 
reiy  slender  income  she  had  inherited  as  governess  at  a  house 
where  I  was  intimate.  To  start  with,  she  was  introduced  to  me 
as  a  phenomenon.  Dear  Bessie's  singing  was  perfection ;  dear 
Bessie  was  so  clever,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  But  there  was  grown- 
ap  daughters  in  the  house,  and  the  minute  their  acute  feminine 
intelligence  awoke  to  the  &ct  that  I  admired  Bessie  Madingley 
extremely,  then  at  once,  in  homely  phraseology,  they  *  made  it 
very  hot '  for  their  former  pet.  They  led  her  a  hard  life ;  she 
coold  do  nothing  right,  and,  above  all,  they  were  fools  enough  to 
take  to  incessantly  snubbing  the  girl  in  my  presence.  I  was  no 
great  catch,  but  there  were  a  good  many  of  them,  and  it  was  quite 
possible  that  they  thought  in  time  I  might  do  for  one  of  the 
daughters.  Anyhow,  it  ended  in  Bessie's  position  becoming  un- 
endurable, and  admiration,  and  then  pity,  upon  my  part,  ripening 
into  passionate  love.  We  had  neither  of  us  anybody  much  to 
consult,  so  we  took  our  fate  into  our  own  hands,  and  made  a 
match  of  it.  As  £eu-  as  I  know,  we  have  only  one  wealthy  relative 
^to  wit,  that  uncle  of  Bessie's  you  saw  with  the  broken  collar- 
bone by  the  ring-side  at  Doncaster.  What  sort  of  a  man  is  John 
Madinriey  ?  *• 

**John  Madingley?"  rejoined  Grafton,  "why,  he  is  a  man 
known  through  all  the  shires  in  the  north  country.  He's  getting 
an  old  man  now ;  but  there  never  was  a  better  sportsman  than 
Parson  Madingley.  He's  been  rector  of  Bingwell  for  thirty  years 
and  more,  I  should  think ;  but  he  has  a  very  good  property  of  his 
own,  quite  exclusive  of  the  living,  which,  indeed,  is  a  &mily  one, 
and  came  to  him  when  he  was  a  younger  son.  He's  got  about  as 
good  shooting  as  you  would  find  anywhere.  He  keeps  a  few 
thorongh-bred  mares,  and  has  been  lucky  with  their  produce  more 
than  once.  In  the  former  days  he  was  a  firsts-flight  man  in  the 
shires,  and  a  well-known  figure  on  every  northern  racecourse. 
Bat  getting  on  in  years  stopped  the  first,  and  the  present  genera- 
tion are  not  quite  so  lenient  to  the  doings  of  their  pastors  as  our 
fathers  were,  though  there  was  a  roar  of  applause  through  all 
sporting  England  when,  some  ten  years  ago,  they  telegraphed  to 
lam  that  his  mare  Condonement,  then  first  favourite  for  the 
Leger,  was  lame,  and  he  replied,  *  She  must  run  on  three  legs  in 
the  interests  of  the  public.' " 

''In  fiict,  he's  what  you  call  a  good  sort  all  round.    Bessie 
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always  says  he  has  been  a  very  kind  friend  to  her ;  and,  thongh  she 
has  seen  little  of  him,  he  has  sent  her  many  a  bank-note  and 
kindly  letter.  But  is  he  a  man  with  any  Chnrch  interest,  do 
yon  sappose  ?  " 

*^  My  dear  Maurice,"  rejoined  Bob  Grafton,  as  he  emitted  a 
wreath  of  tobacco  smoke  from  under  his  moustache,  and  lifting 
his  eyebrows  in  perfect  amazement  at  his  friend's  unworldliness, 
"  is  a  man  of  good  county  family,  with  the  best  of  shooting,  who 
has  held  a  leading  position  in  the  sporting  world,  is  a  popular 
fellow,  and  has  never  wanted  anything  for  himself,  ever  without 
influence  ?  Why,  my  dear  Maurice,  it  would  be  hard  to  conjec- 
ture how  many  strings  John  Madingley  could  pull  if  he  set  his 
mind  to  it.  I  haven't  half  your  brains,  old  man,  but  I  am  three 
or  four  years  your  senior,  and  think,  perhaps,  I  have  seen  rather 
more  of  the  world  than  you  have.  One  of  those  men  who  have  a 
good  deal  to  give,  and  never  ask  for  anything,  can  lay  their  hands 
on  a  lot  of  influential  friends  if  .they  will  give  their  minds  to  it. 
There  are  fellows  who  have  had  good  days  amongst  the  pheasants 
at  Bingwell;  there  are  fellows  who  have  won  money  over  his 
horses ;  there  are  fellows  who've  ate  their  breakfast  on  a  hunting 
morning  at  the  rectory,  and  seen  the  parson  set  the  field 
before  lunch  time.  It's  difficult  to  say  what  sways  men  on  these 
points ;  but,  upon  my  word,  I  doubt  whether  about  being  the  most 
deserving  has  much  to  say  to  it." 

"Well,  Bob,"  said  Maurice,  with  a  low  laugh,  "you  can  give 
me  a  pretty  good  character  to  the  Rev.  John  on  some  of  these 
points,  should  you  come  across  hLm.  You  know  him  intimately, 
I  suppose?" 

"  No,  no,  Maurice,  pray  don't  run  away  with  that  idea ;  that's 
just  what  I  don't  do.  I  know  him  very  well  by  repute,  and  I  do 
know  him  personally ;  but  remember  that  he  is  a  man  before  my 
time;  that  I  am  eight-and-twenty  and  he's  a  man  hard  upon 
seventy,  and  that,  consequently,  I've  only  met  him  at  rare  inten^ds. 
You  needn't  fear,  old  man,  that  I  would  neglect  doing  you  any 
turn  I  could,  but  I  own  I  don't  see  much  chance  of  my  being  of. 
use  to  you." 

"I  had  rather  hoped  you  could,"  rejoined  Maurice,  slowly. 
"  The  fact  is,  that,  though  Bessie  wrote  to  inform  her  uncle  of  her 
approaching  marriage,  we  have  never  had  a  line  from  him  since ; 
and  we  thought  he  was  good  for  a  cream-jug  at  least.  Never 
mind,  come  upstairs,  and  I  daresay  Bessie  will  give  us  a  song ; " 
and  as  he  spoke  Maurice  rose  from  his  chair,  pitched  the  end  of 
his  cigarette  into  the  fireplace,  and  led  the  way  out  of  the  room. 

They  found  Mrs.  Enderby  not  a  little  bored  in  the  drawing- 
room.  These  big  hotel  acUons  are  wont  to  be  somewhat  dull  unless 
you  have  your  two  or  three  intimates  to  associate  with.  That  dreaiy 
waste  of  velvet  chairs,  sofas,  and  piled  carpets  becomes  depressing 
as  the  Desert  of  Sahara  when  it  contains  nought  but  a  few 
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scattered  Bedonins  like  yourself.  Bedouins,  I  say  advisedly,  for 
in  these  huge  caravanserais  every  man's  band  is  against  his 
neighbour's.  Is  he  not  plotting  for  the  first  glance  at  The  Times, 
for  the  warmest  table  in  the  coffee-room  ?  or,  if  he  be  a  frequenter 
of  the  taUe  cCh6te,  even  for  the  first  cut  of  the  joint  ?  Humanity 
lias  an  instinctive  tendency  to  selfishness,  but  for  rapid  fostering 
of  that  baleful  frailty  commend  me  to  a  long  course  of  hotel 
sojourning.  Poor  Bessie  I  she  could  have  amused  herself  quite 
well  at  the  piano  for  an  hour  or  two ;  she  sang  well,  and  the 
instrument  was  a  good  one ;  but  she  was  actually  weak-minded 
enough  to  fear  to  disturb  some  of  the  other  denizens  of  the  draw- 
ing-room— ^a  thing  that  never  would  have  entered  a  thoroughly 
trained  hotel  young  lady's  head.  It  was  the  first  evening  since 
her  marriage  she  had  been  condemned  to  so  much  solitude; 
and  she  welcomed  her  husband  and  his  friend  with  a  smile  of 
intense  relief. 

"  Dear  me,  Mrs.  Enderby,  I  had  no  idea  that  you  were  a  niece 
of  the  Eev.  John  Madingley.  You  know,  of  course,  that  your 
uncle  is  quite  a  celebrity  all  round  this  part  of  the  country  ?  He 
is  suffering  from  a  slight  accident  now ;  but  he's  a  wonderful  man 
of  his  years,  and,  they  told  me,  was  going  quite  in  the  front  rank 
when  he  came  to  grief.  Whenever  they  talk  to  him  about  giving 
up  hunting  he  always  laughs,  and  says,  ^  What !  give  up ;  me  ? 
Why,  I'm  a  mere  boy  coippared  with  the  Flying  Parson  down  in 
the  Belvoir  country.  He  is  a  good  dozen  years  my  senior ;  and, 
they  tell  me,  if  he  gets  a  good  start,  there's  very  few  of  the 
young  uns  can  touch  him  even  now.' " 

^*  He's  more  than  a  good  sportsman,  Mr.  Grafton.  I  can  vouch 
for  his  having  always  been  the  kindest  and  most  liberal  of 
uncles." 

"  That's  his  character,"  replied  Bob ;  "  he's  straight  and  true  as 
a  die,  and  there's  many  a  tale  of  his  pluck  and  liberality  in 
bygone  days  current  in  the  country.  And  now,  Mrs.  Enderby, 
sing  us  something." 

"  Yes,  indeed  I  will,"  replied  Bessie.  "  After  such  an  eulogium 
on  my  uncle  you  shall  have  a  song  after  his  own  heart,"  and  with 
a  gay  laugh  Bessie  sat  down  to  the  piano,  and  rattled  off 

•*The  day  that  we  fonnd  him  in  Ranksboro*  gorse." 

Bob  Grafton  was  delighted.  ^^  Splendid,  Mrs.  Enderby,"  he  said  as 
she  concluded.  "  By  Jove  !  Maurice,  if  the  Rev.  John  only  hears 
your  wife  sing  that,  I'd  lay  odds  there's  a  codicil  in  his  will  very 
much  to  your  joint  benefit.  He's  one  of  the  old  sort,  and  won- 
derfully fond  of  a  good  hunting  song.  And  now  I  think  I  must 
say  *  Good  night,'  as  I'm  in  for  an  early  start  to-morrow.  Awfully 
glad  to  have  met  you,  old  man ;  and  very,  very  pleased  to  have 
made  your  acquaintance,  Mrs.  Enderby.  We  shan't  be  long 
before  we  meet  again.    For  the  present,  good-bye."    And,  having 
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shaken  hands,  Bob  Grafton  once  more  adjourned  to  the  smoking- 
room. 

Arrived  there,  he  extracted  a  solid  cigar-case  from  his  pocket, 
and,  having  ordered  a  portentous  bucket  of  brandy  and  seltzer, 
proceeded  to  ignite  what  he  termed  a  "  roofer."  **  By  Jove !  **  he 
said,  "poor  old  Maurice  I  He's  got  an  uphill  game  before  him ; 
but  he's  just  the  fellow  to  pull  through  it.  And  after  seeing  his 
wife  I  can  quite  fiEmcy  his  not  caring  about  waiting.  She*8  a 
clipper,  that  little  woman ;  that's  what  she  is !  Still,  a  prospective 
curacy  isn't  much  to  start  upon.  However,  the  Rev.  John 
Madingley,  I  should  think,  could  give  him  a  pretty  good  lift  if  he 
chooses.  And  if  he  only  hears  Mrs.  Enderby  sing  ^  Banksboro' 
gorse,'  there  won't  be  much  doubt  about  his  doing  his  level  best 
to  help  them ;  and,  if  that  don't  do,  we  must  just  let  him  see 
Maurice  ride  for  once.  They  won't  stand  hunting  parsons  in 
these  days,  and  therefore  he  mustn't  go  on  with  it;  but  just 
to  show  the  Rev.  John  that  he  isn't  *a  tailor,'  just  for  once 
it  would  be  good  business.  But  what  is  the  use  of  my  specu- 
lating ?  Maurice  is  far  cleverer  than  I  am,  and  knows  his  own 
business,  of  course,  best."  With  which  sage  reflection  Bob 
Grafton  rose  and  departed  in  search  of  his  bed-room. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  WEDDING  PRESENT. 

•*  I  WAS  Forry  not  to  see  more  of  your  friend  Mr.  Grafton,**  said 
Bessie  the  next  morning  as  she  and  her  husband  dawdled  over  a 
latish  breakfast.  <<  I  suppose  there's  no  doubt  that  he  did  leave 
this  morning  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  I  inquired,  and  he  left  by  the  first  train  for  town. 
Here,  waiter,  has  the  post  come  in  ?  " 

"  Not  the  London  one,  sir." 

Maurice  was  firetting  anxious  for  an  answer  from  an  agent  in 
town  to  whom  he  had  written  some  days  previously  on  the  state 
of  the  curacy  market.  He  had  told  this  gentleman  the  localities 
he  preferred,  and  had  also  given  him  to  understand  what  emolu- 
ment he  would  expect.. 

The  reply  had  not  come  so  speedily  as  he  had  anticipated. 
Maurice  had  yet  to  learn  that  what  we  desire  in  this  world 
generally  takes  some  waiting  for. 

On  this  occasion  he  was  destined  to  be  soon  put  out  of  his 
suspense,  for  in  another  few  minutes  the  waiter  announced  the 
arrival  of  the  London  mail,  and  presented  him  with  a  letter. 

Maurice  tore  it  open,  and  was  bitterly  disappointed  at  its 
contents.  The  letter  assured  him  the  particular  localities  he 
had  mentioned  were  extremely  popular  and  much  sought  after. 
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that  curates  at  present  were  almost  a  drag  in  the  market,  that 
the  salary  he  demanded  was  much  in  excess  of  that  usually  given 
—except  in  large  towns  or  in  very  out-of-the-way  places,  where 
either  the  expense  of  living  or  the  extreme  drearine&s  of  the 
situation  gave  a  claim  to  extra  remuneration — ^that  the  profession 
was  overstocked,  and,  like  all  other  labour-markets,  suffered  the 
usual  consequences  of  the  supply  exceeding  the  demand ;  and 
finally  wouimI  up  by  suggesting  two  or  three  very  ineligible 
curacies  at  what  Maurice  deemed  very  ineligible  stipends. 

Telling  his  wife  that  he  had  received  a  business  letter,  and 
would  smoke  a  cigar  and  think  over  .it  before  they  went  out  for 
their  usual  lounge  on  the  Spa,  Maurice  strolled  into  the  town* 
It  was  a  disappointment,  and  he  was  getting  anxious  on  the 
subject  of  ways  and  means;  but  he  was  not  a  man  to  be  cast 
down  at  the  first  rebuff. .  It  was  rather  a  bore  for  a  num  just 
married  to  find  the  junior  ranks  of  his  profession  so  very  poorly 
paid ;  however,  he  could  doubtless  do  better  for  himself  than  to 
listen  to  this  fellow's  suggestions.  ,  Of  course,  it  naturally  was  to 
his  interest  to  get  rid  of  his  most  unsaleable  goods  to  start  with. 
The  chances  were  the  agent  knew  that  he  was  a  man  applying  for 
his  first  curacy,  and  might,  therefore,  be  probably  induced  to 
jump  at  the  first  thing  put  before  him.  No;  he  must  try 
another — ^write  to  some  old  friends  of  his  father.  And,  having 
arrived  at  this  conclusion,  Maurice  threw  away  the  end  of  his 
dgar  and  walked  back  to  fetch  his  wife. 

He  found  her  already  dressed,  and  waiting  for  him  on  one  of 
the  seats  in  the  hall,  much  affected  by  visitors  in  the  early 
autumn  days ;  but  there  was  a  serious  expression  on  Bessie's  face 
which  startled  Maurice  directly. 

"Why,  what's  the  matter,  little  woman?"  exclaimed  her 
husband.  "  You  look  as  if  the  bank  which  contained  all  your 
savings  had  smashed." 

"Maurice  dear,'*  she  replied,  "I've  heard  from  Uncle 
John." 

"  Well,  what  does  he  say  ?  Is  he  very  angry  with  you  for  having 
married  without  his  permission,  or  has  he  sent  you  his  blessing 
and  a  bracelet  ?  " 

Although  Maurice  made  this  inquiry  in  a  light  and  jesting 
manner,  he  in  reality  felt  no  little  anxiety  to  see  what  Uncle 
John  had  said.  Uncle  John  was  the  one  relation  his  wife  had 
who  could  assist  him  in  these  early  days  of  his  career,  and  no  one 
but  a  fool  despises  corks  until  he  is  convinced  he  can  swim  without 
them. 

"  No,"  said  Bessie,  "  his  letter  is  not  at  all  unkind ;  but  I  can't 
understand  it.     I  don't  quite  know  what  he  means." 

"  Let  me  see  it.  It  don't  seem  very  long,"  he  remarked,  as  she 
handed  it  to  him. 

**  No ;  Uncle  John  is  not  much  given  to  letter-writing  at  any 
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time.    And,  of  course,  his  broken  collar-bone  would  make  writiDg 
a  little  troublesome  to  him  just  now." 

Maurice  ran  through  the  Rev.  John's  epistle  in  silence. 
"Well,"  he  said,  at  last,  "I  don't  wonder  you're  puzzled;  it 
bothers  me.    Let  me  read  it  again : — 

"  My  dear  Niece, 

"  Pray  accept  my  heartiest  congratulations  on  your  marriage* 
Your  husband,  from  all  I  can  hear  about  him,  is  a  good  fellow^  and 
you  will  be  all  the  better  for  having  somebody  to  take  care  of 
you  in  this  world.  I  should  have  written  to  you  before,  but  an 
awkward  fence  in  the  Holdemess  country  brought  me  and  old 
Bacchus  to  grief,  and  I  don't  fall  so  cleverly  as  I  did  some  thirty 
odd  years  ago ;  the  consequence  was  I  broke  my  collar-bone.  It 
is  getting  all  right  again  now,  but  it  must  be  my  excuse  for 
cutting  my  congratulations  shorter  than  I  otherwise  should.  After 
all,  when  one  has  said  *  Wish  you  joy,'  I  don't  suppose  there  is  much, 
more  to  be  said  on  the  subject.  But  there  is  a  little  more  to  do. 
I'm  going  to  make  you  a  present  in.my  own  way,  I  have  got  the 
sweetest  yearling  filly  you  ever  set  eyes  upon.  Her  blood  is 
undeniable.  Now,  Bessie,  I  intend  to  go  halves  with  you  in 
whatever  this  peerless  flyer  realises.  So  next  year  your  husband 
can  follow  the  fortunes  of  *  The  Wandering  Nun '  with  consider- 
able interest.  Hoping  to  meet  him  soon,  I  remain  your  ever- 
affectionate  uncle,  John  Madikqley.^' 

"  What  do  you  make  of  it  ?  "  asked  Bessie,  anxiously.  "  Uncle 
John  don't  keep  racehorses,  does  he  ?  *' 

"  Certainly  not.  I  never  trouble  my  head  about  racing,  though 
I've  been  very  fond  of  hunting ;  still  I  must  have  heard  of  it  if 
he  did,  to  say  nothing  of  its  being  so  very  unlikely,  in  his 
position,  that  he  would." 

"  Surely,  from  what  Mr.  Crr^flon  said  last  night,  he  used  to  go 
to  race-meetings  and  keep  a  good  many  horses." 

**  Undoubtedly;  but  going  to  races  and  keeping  racehorses  are 
very  different  things,"  rejoined  Maurice.  "  From  what  G-rafbon  said 
he  breeds  a  little,  and,  I  suppose,  sells  his  young  things.  I  take- 
it,  whatever  this  prodigy  fetches,  he  intends  to  present  you  with 
half  of  it.  And  though,  of  course,  it  is  rather  uncertain,  if  he  is 
lucky  it  may  turn  out  a  very  handsome  present— -as  much,  perhaps, 
as  two  or  three  hundred  pounds — ^though,  on  the  other  hand, 
thirty  or  forty  might  represent  its  value." 

"  Then,  even  at  its  worst,  it's  b'kely  to  be  a  very  handsome  tip. 
I  thought  I  could  count  on  a  wedding  present  from  Uncle  John. 
I  am  glad,  Maurice,  that  he  has  put  it  in  that  shape,  instead  of 
jewelry,  it  will  be  more  useful  when  we  come  to  settle." 

"  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Bessie,"  replied  her  husband.  **  If  he 
hadn't  gone  away.  Bob  G-rafton  could  have  told  us  all  about  this. 
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He  goes  in  for  it  a  bit,  and  knows  lots  of  racing  people.  But  I 
have  no  doubt  my  explanation  is  the  true  one — that  he  has  bred 
a  Tery  promising  filly,  and  intends  giving  you  half  of  whatever  she 
fetches.    And  now  come  along  for  a  blow  down  the  Spa." 

As  they  strolled  up  and  down  Maurice  turned  Uncle  John's  gift 
over  in  his  mind  a  good  deal*  If  it  only  came  soon,  and  that 
cheque  was  for  three  hundred  pounds,  that  cheque  would  be  a 
great  thing  for  him.  Uis  father  had  been  a  clergyman,  and  had 
died  before  Maurice  went  to  the  university,  leaving  his  widow 
modestly  provided  for,  and  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  a  year  to 
his  only  son.  But  Maurice,  when  he  came  of  age,  had  dipped 
somewhat  into  his  capital.  Without  reckless  extravagance  a 
popular  man  of  his  tastes  had  need  to  be  a  good  manager  to  make 
this  modest  income  suffice.  And  this  was  just  what  Maurice 
Enderby  was  not.  He  was  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  get 
twenty  shillings'  worth  out  of  a  sovereign.  He  had  not  that 
great  and  glorious  fsiculty  of  **  sticking  to  money."  The  northern 
farmer's  advice  to  "  go  where  money  was  "  would  have  been  quite 
thrown  away  upon  hun.  He  was  so  much  more  likely  to  go  where 
money  went.  It  is  so  with  some  of  us.  Unlike  the  bees,  we 
don't  possess  the  gift  of  acquisition ;  and  though,  doubtless,  we 
have  parlous  times,  we  have  also  in  compensation  far  happier 
days,  and  yet  these  happier  days  are  apt  to  have  a  sting  in  them. 
And  Maurice  at  this  minute  is  grievously  troubled  about  his 
Oxford  liabilities.  What  had  been  left  of  his  capital,  and  he  had 
not  encroached  upon  more  than  a  third  of  it,  he  bad  settled,  upon 
his  marriage,  on  his  wife.  But  there  were  some  six  or  seven 
hundred  pounds  of  Oxford  ticks  still  hanging  over  his  head.  And 
when — ^his  university  career  over — ^a  man  marries  and  settles 
down,  such  creditors  show  a  touching  anxiety  on  the  subject  of 
payment. 

**  Should  you  mind  very  much,  Bessie,  if  we  cut  off  a  week  of 
our  wedding  tour,  or  rather  finished  it  in  London  ?  You  see,  little 
woman,  we  are  spending  rather  more  here  than  I  care  about." 

^<  Oh,  Maurice,"  she  said,  pressing  his  arm,  **  I  have  been  afiraid 
so  for  some  time.  You  have  always  told  me  we  are  not  rich ; 
and  I  am  sure  we  are  living  at  tliat  hotel  as  if  we  had  lots  of 
money.    I  never  see  the  bills,  but  I  do  know  that  much." 

^^  Yes ;  and,  what's  more,  I  find  I  can't  look  out  for  employment 
by  post.  I  must  go  up  to  London  and  see  some  of  these  people. 
I  tell  you  what,  well  leave  at  the  end  of  our  week." 

There  were  a  good  many  admiring  glances  cast  at  the  young 
couple  as  they  strolled  up  and  down  the  promenade.  Maurice's 
tall,  lithe  figure,  bold  dark  eye,  and  resolute  features  were  such 
as  women  love  to  look  upon ;  while  Bessie,  in  her  way,  seemed  to 
prove  quite  as  attractive  to  the  opposite  sex.  That  promenade  in 
the  autumn  season  is  a  strange  rnMarige  of  visitors.  Ladies  of 
title,  ladies  of  Southport  and  Manchester,  theatrical  ladies,  and 
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ladies  of  more  notoriety  than  reputation  pass  up  and  down  in 
ever-varying  procession.  Ex-soldiers,  idle  men-about-town,  coun- 
try gentlemen,  and  scions  of  the  peerage,  all  mingled  in  the 
throng  that  wanders  up  and  down,  ogling,  gossiping,  smoking, 
and  drinking  in  the  invigorating  breezes  of  the  North  Sea,  while 
the  music  of  the  band  titillates  their  ears. 

Sitting  on  one  of  the  chairs  just  below  the  circular  platform 
occupied  by  the  band  was  a  stout,  pompous,  prosperous-looking 
man  attired  in  unmistakable  clerical  garments.  Bright  beady 
black  eyes  and  a  face  and  figure  that  were  always  aggressively 
asserting  the  self-importance  of  their  owner.  A  man  sure  to 
catch  your  eye.  A  man  about  whom  you  were  certain  to  wonder 
who  he  was.  He  wasn't  quite  a  bishop,  that  was  evident  by  his 
dress ;  he  might  be  a  dean,  or,  in  de&ult  of  that,  was  clearly 
some  well-known  dignitary  of  the  Church.  He  was  nothing  of 
the  kind-T-he  was  only  the  Rev.  Jacob  Jarrow,  Rector  of  Tunnle- 
ton,  a  small  country  town  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis. 
Mr.  Jarrow's  bright  eyes  took  in  everything  in  an  amused  way. 
Up  here  in  the  north  he  could  afford  to  enjoy  himself.  Anywhere 
in  his  own  neighbourhood  such  little  oblivion  of  his  presence 
would  have  moved  him  to  infinite  wrath,  but  these  poor  benighted 
northerners  could  hardly  be  expected  to  recognize  one  of  the  lead- 
ing Churchmen  of  the  south,  for  such  was  the  Rev.  Jacob  Jarrow 
in  his  own  estimation.  Mr.  Jarrow  had  waged  a  fierce  polemical  dis- 
cussion in  the  local  newspapers,  which  he  believed  had  arrested  the 
attention  of  all  the  southern  country.  That  how  he  had  trounced 
his  adversary  in  The  Tunnleton  Chronide  had  been  matter  of 
derisive  laughter  for  many  miles  round  that  town  he  believed 
firmly.  He  was  right;  there  had  been  much  derision  on  the 
subject,  but  it  had  been  more  directed  at  him  than  at  his  ad- 
versary ;  although  one  critic  of  those  parts  had  pronounced  it  a 
case  of  two  pragmatical  fools  disputing  about  a  subject  which 
neither  of  them  understood.  Still  the  Rev.  Jacob  Jarrow  was 
firmly  impressed  that,  under  the  pseudonym  of  "Thomas  Verity,* 
he  had  acquired  solid  literary  fame ;  th£t  he  was  pointed  out  as 
the  author  of  the  "  Verity  Papers,"  and  that  it  was  a  singular 
thing  he  never  saw  his  photograph  in  the  shop  windows,  nor  was 
asked  for  his  autograph  outside  the  precincts  of  Tunnleton. 

Tired  of  strolling  up  and  down,  Maurice  and  his  wife  sat  down 
on  the  seats  adjacent  to  Mr.  Jarrow.  That  reverend  gentleman, 
not  wishing  that  any  frivolous  view  should  be  taken  of  his 
character,  had  brought  with  him  a  number  of  "  The  Nineteenth 
Century."  The  magazine  had  &llen  to  the  ground,  and  Maurice, 
stooping  down,  courteously  picked  it  up  and  returned  it  to  him— 
a  trifle,  destined  to  play  no  little  important  part  in  the  next  year 
or  two  of  Maurice  Enderby's  life. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  BEV.  JACOB  JARROW. 

Mr.  Jarrow  acknowledged  the  polite  attention  with  a  bland  smile. 

"  Thank  you,  sir,  he  said.  "  The  beauty  of  the  scene,  the  soft 
strains  of  the  band  and  the  invigorating  sea-air  made  me  ob- 
livious of  my  friend  here.  Very  interesting  articles  to  be  met 
with  in  its  covers." 

The  anecdote  of  the  great  statesman  who,  upon  turning  over 
the  leaves  of  one  of  the  heavy-metalled  magazines  in  its  early 
days,  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  murmured  the  brief  criticism, 
**  Dolorous  drivel,"  flashed  across  Maurice's  mind ;  but  he  felt  it 
behoved  him  to  make  friends  with  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church  ; 
and,  though  "  The  Nineteenth  Century  "  was  no  particular  fiEtvourite 
of  his,  he  acquiesced  in  Mr.  Jarrow's  opinion. 

**  It*s  a  glorious  triumph,  sir,"  remarked  Mr.  Jarrow,  "  it  sends 
a  glow  of  enthusiasm  through  your  body,  the  power  of  dissemi- 
nating your  views  in  print.  Your  fellow-men  who  have  read 
you  cannot  but  look  at  you  with  admiration." 

"  Conceited  fool ! "  tnought  Maurice ;  "  he  must  surely  know 
that  his  fellow-men  take  a  very  opposite  view  of  the  performance 
sometimes." 

**  More  especially,"  continued  the  Eev.  Jacob,  "  when,  after  a 
somewhat  prolonged  controversy,  you've  got  your  adversary  in  a 
particularly  tight  place.  You  can  enjoy  your  laugh,  sir,  when 
you  feel  sure  that  your  friends  and  neighbours  are  all  laughing 
with  you." 

"  You  must  be  quite  sure  that  they  are  laughing  with  you," 
thought  Maurice  ;  but  all  he  said  was,  **  I  persume  you  yourself 
wield  a  pen  pretty  frequently,  sir  ?  " 

"  Certainly ;  I  don't  let  my  grey  goose-quill  rust  in  the  ink- 
stand, as  I  think  they  would  tell  you  down  in  the  southern 
counties.  I  think  I  have  made  my  mark  in  my  own  part  of 
the  country.  I  am  pretty  well  known  down  there.  You  may 
have  heard,  sir,  of  the  *  Verity  Letters.'  I  am  Thomas  Verity." 
And  no  words  can  describe  the  self-complacency  with  which  Mr. 
Jarrow  made  the  announcement.  Maurice  had  a  strong  sense  of 
humour,  and  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  he  restrained 
his  laughter. 

"  Everybody  has  heard  of  the  *  Verity  Letters, ' "  he  rejoined 
mendaciously,  "  but  I  regret  it  has  not  been  as  yet  my  privilege 
to  read  them.  However,  Mr.  Verity,  now  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  the  author,  I  shall  lose  no  time  in  repairing  that 
omission." 

"Perhaps  you  will  do  me  the  honour  to  accept  a  copy.  I 
happen  by  chance  to  have  one  with  me." 

FF 
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It  woald  have  been  an  extraordinary  chance  that  found  the 
reverend  gentleman  without  one ;  he  always  travelled  with  about 
half-a-dozen  in  his  baggage,  and  presented  a  copy  to  any  casual 
acquaintance  he  might  pick  up.  He  found  it  easier  to  dispose  of 
them  in  this  way  than  through  the  medium  of  the  publisher. 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Verity,  I  shall  be  very  proud  to  have  a  pre- 
sentation copy,  and  shall  read  the  book,  I  am  sure,  with  extra  zest 
on  that  account.  I  dare  say  they  made  a  great  sensation  at  the 
time  they  were  published." 

**  They  did,  sir ;  but  you  must  excuse  me.  You  doubtless  know 
nothing  about  the  customs  of  the  literary  world.  ^  Verity '  is  only 
my  nom  de  phime.  You  are  aware,  perhaps,  that  we  authors 
constantly  veil  our  personality  under  an  assumed  name." 

**  Would  it  be  indiscreet,"  inquired  Maurice,  once  more  strug- 
gling with  suppressed  laughter,  *Ho  ask  Thomas  Verity's  rcAl 
name  ?  These  things,  you  must  know,  speedily  become  such  very 
open  secrets." 

"  Too  true,  my  dear  friend,"  replied  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jarrow,  who 
had  a  capacity  for  swallowing  any  quantity  of  oleaginous  flattery, 
and  alr^y  mentally  pronounced  Maurice  to  be  a  very  clever 
gentlemanly  young  man.  *'If  you  once  make  a  hit  with  the 
public  they  will  know  your  real  name  and  all  about  you.  Any- 
body, for  instance,  at  Tunnleton  could  tell  you  that  Thomas 
Verity  is  the  Rev.  Jacob  Jarrow,  rector  of  St.  ISfery's." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Maurice,  "  but  I  know  Tunnleton  a 
little,  I  suppose  I  ought  rather  to  say  did,  for  it's  a  good  while 
since  I've  been  there,  not  since  my  boyhood  indeed.  I  had  some 
friends  there  with  whom  I  used  occasionally  to  stay  for  the  Easter 
holidays  when  I  was  at  Harrow.  My  people,  you  see,  live  down 
in  the  west  country,  and  thought  it  rather  too  far  and  too  expen- 
sive to  have  me  home  for  a  week ;  it  is  quite  possible,  Mr.  Jarrow, 
that  I  may  have  had  the  honour  of  hearing  you  in  the  pulpit,  but, 
however  eloquent  the  divine  may  be,  it  is  difficult  to  make  an 
impression  on  a  school-boy." 

^^  No,  at  that  age  you  would  hardly  be  capable  of  thoroughly 
comprehending  a  discourse  of  mine.  I  don't  preach  to  babes  and 
sucklings,  sir,  but  to  people  of  understanding;  and  I  flatter  my- 
self they  rarely  forget  my  poor  efforts." 

Mr.  Jarrow's  traducers  would  have  emphatically  endorsed  that 
remark,  and  opined  that  he  was  usually  remembered  as  what 
Baxter  denominates  ''a  pious  and  painful  preacher." 

"May  I  ask,"  continued  Mr.  Jarrow,  "the  names  of  your 
friends  in  Tunnleton,  and  whom  I  have  the  pleasure  of  speaking 
to?" 

"  My  name  is  Maurice  Enderby,"  replied  the  young  man,  smil- 
ing, **  and  this  lady  is  my  wife." 

The  rector  raised  his  hat  and  murmured,  "that  he  was  delighted 
to  make  Mrs.  Enderby's  acquaintance." 
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"  I  ought  farther  to  obflerve,"  continued  Maurice,  "  that  I  am 
entitled  to  add  the  prefix  of  Rev.  to  my  name." 

*^  What,  my  dear  sir,  a  brother  in  the  vineyard !  Allow  me  to 
shake  you  by  the  hand.  But  you're  young  as  yet,  surely,  to  be 
trusted  with  the  cure  of  souls.'* 

**  You  are  quite  nffht,"  rejoined  Maurice  laughing.  ^^  I  am  not 
as  yet  ordained.  The  cousins  at  Tunnleton  with  whom  I  used  to 
stay  are  the  Chyltons." 

"  Ah !  I  knew  the  old  people  very  well,"  replied  Mr.  Jarrow, 
'*  but  I  don't  know  much  of  the  present  veneration.  They  are  not 
parishioners  of  mine.  And  now  methinks  the  sea-breezes  sharpen 
the  api>etite,  and  it  is  getting  time  to  attend  to  the  inward  man." 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you,"  rejoined  Maurice.  "  Gome  along^ 
Bessie.  You  don't  happen  to  be  staying  at  the  *  Grand,'  Mr. 
Jarrow,  do  you  ?  " 

"No,  no,  Mr.  Enderby,"  replied  the  rector,  "that  is  rather  too 

Sy  and  rackety  a  place  for  a  man  holding  my  position  in  the 
LUTch.  I  am  in  lodgings ;  which  are  much  quieter  and  less  ex- 
pensive* I  wish  you  good-morning."  And,  raising  his  hat  to 
Mrs.  Enderby,  he  took  his  departure.  Suddenly  he  turned,  and 
coming  rapidly  back  exclaimed :  "  Don't  be  afraid,  I  won't  forget 
the  book.  I'll  send  it  round  to  you  at  the  *  G-rand.'  As  a  clergy- 
man's wife  I  dare  say  it  will  interest  you,  Mrs.  Enderby."  And 
with  another  flourish  of  his  hat  the  rector  wheeled  about  and 
sailed  off  in  his  usual  stately  &shion. 

"  Well,"  said  Bessie,  laughing  merrily,  "  I  always  say  there's 
never  so  ffreat  a  fool  but  what  he  has  a  grain  or  two  of  common 
sense  at  uie  bottom  of  him ;  and  after  all  the  inflated  rubbish 
he  has  talked  to  us  this  morning  that  was  a  sensible  remark  he 
made  at  the  end." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked  Maurice. 

"  The  lodgings  are  much  quieter  and  less  expensive  than  at  the 
*  Grand,'  my  dear."  And  Mrs.  Enderby  looked  archly  up  into  her 
husband's  &ce. 

Maurice's  only  answer  was  an  impatient  "  Pshaw ! "  and  the  pair 
went  home  to  luncheon  in  excellent  spirits,  however  uncertain 
their  prospects. 

There  was  a  letter  awaiting  Maurice  when  he  arrived  at  the 
hotel,  an  ominous-looking  document  in  a  square  stout  blue  en- 
velope. The  young  man  just  glanced  at  it,  and  at  once  decided  to 
put  off  the  perusal  of  it  till  after  luncheon.  He  felt  sure  its 
contents  would  be  unpleasant,  and,  like  a  true  philosopher, 
resolved  that  his  digestion  should  not  be  interfered  with.  But,  his 
meal  once  finished,  Maurice  tore  open  the  envelope,  and  found  it 
a  stem  and  very  peremptory  demand  for  his  little  account  from 
Mr.  Badger.  Now  Mr.  Badger  was  Maurice's  most  serious  creditor 
at  Oxford.  Mr.  Badger  was  a  livery  stable  keeper,  who  supplied 
undergraduates  with  unlimited  hac  ks  and  hunters  during  their 
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University  career.  During  that  time  Badger  never  troubled  you 
for  money,  but,  when  the  period  of  your  academical  course  was 
run,  then  Badger  demanded  his  due,  or,  at  all  events,  a  pretty 
stiff  instalment  of  it.  Now  there  is  no  account  a  man  can  run 
that  runs  with  the  rapidity  of  this.  Half-guineas  and  guineas  for 
hacks,  three  guineas  for  hunters,  tandems  and  items  of  different 
descriptions — all  these  gather  with  the  rapidity  of  a  snow-ball, 
and,  though  Maurice  during  his  residence  at  Cambridge  had  more 
than  once  paid  what  he  thought  a  stiffish  cheque  on  account,  he 
was  perfectly  aghast  at  the  tremendous  bill  Mr.  Badger  presented 
him  with  when  they  wound  up  their  dealings  together. 

Badger's  was  not  quite  such  a  lucrative  trade  as  it  appeared ; 
if  he  charged  very  stiff  prices  he  undoubtedly  found  good  cattle, 
and  in  most  cases  had  to  wait  a  long  while  for  his  money,  and 
sometimes  failed  to  obtain  it  at  all.  He  calculated  that  generally 
the  young  gentlemen's  friends  would  pay  up  for  them,  but  there 
were  cases  in  which  he  was  doomed  to  disappointment.  Some- 
times parents  and  guardians  sickened  at  the  young  scapegrace's 
extravagances,  in  others  there  were  no  friends  who  could  pay  for 
them  if  they  would.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  Mr. 
Badger  should,  in  his  own  vernacular,  *^put  the  screw  on"  as 
soon  as  his  customers  left  the  University.  He  was  not  merciless, 
but  required  to  be  propitiated  by  pretty  frequent  instalments,  and, 
as  he  was  rather  hungry  on  the  matter  of  interest,  if  the  instal- 
ments were  small,  the  bill  grew  at  one  end  as  fietst  as  it  diminished 
at  the  other.  This  unluckily  was  Maurice's  case,  and  the  interest 
on  his  debt  at  the  end  of  the  year  usually  amounted  to  over  half 
of  the  sum  that  he  had  paid  upon  it.  Mr.  Badger  constantly 
threatened  severe  legal  extremities ;  he  at  times  undoubtedly 
resorted  to  them,  but  he  was  a  man  wise  in  his  generation,  and 
as  long  as  his  victims  submitted  to  an  annual  plucking  he 
.-abstained  from  wringing  their  necks.  It  was  no  use,  he  argued ; 
a  good  many  of  these  suckling  lawyers  and  parsons  could  not 
make  the  money  to  begin  with,  and  that  if  he  could  grind  the 
interest  out  of  them,  and  a  little  bit  off  the  principal  to  boot,  he 
could  afford  to  wait;  but  he  kept  his  clients  under  the  harrow 
while  their  debt  lasted,  and  many  of  them  bitterly  regretted  the 
first  day  they  crossed  a  hack  of  Tony  Badger's. 

About  Maurice  Enderby  he  had  made  two  mistakes.  He  was 
a  man  who  made  very  precise  inquiries  as  to  the  means  of  his 
customers.  He  had  discovered  that  Maurice's  money  was  entirely 
in  his  own  hands,  but  his  informant  had  considerably  over- 
estimated the  amount  of  it.  Mistake  number  two,  though  not 
of  so  much  importance,  was  this,  that  it  had  never  entered  his 
calculations  that  Maurice  Enderby  would  marry  so  soon.  He 
knew  that  the  wringing  money  from  him  just  now  would  probably 
be  considerably  more  difficult  than  if  he  had  remained  single. 
Against  that  was  to  be  placed  the  fact  that  he  was  more  likely  to 
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set  to  work  and  make  it  at  once  than  dawdle  two  or  three  years 
thinking  about  doing  so.  Still,  Tony  Badger  kept  to  his  old 
theory  of  dealing  with  such  debtors  as  his :  "  Keep  'em  under  the 
harrow,  sir,  keep  'em  under  the  harrow,'*  was  his  advice  invariably 
when  talking  over  their  outstanding  accounts  with  some  of  his 
brethren  at  the  Tradesmen's  Club — men  who,  like  himself, 
ministered  to  the  wants  of  the  undergraduates  in  liberal  and 
paternal  fashion. — "What,  not  himt,  Mr.  Enderby,  with  such 
hands  and  a  seat  on  a  horse  as  yours  ?  Such  weather  as  this  and 
all,  why  it's  a  sin,  sir !  There's  old  Rocket,  the  best  hunter  I  have 
in  the  stable,  standing  idle  to-morrow.  I  shall  send  him  on  for 
you  to-morrow,  and  you'll  find  a  hack  all  ready  for  you  as  soon  as 
you  like  to  come  down  for  it.  Now,  nonsense,  Mr.  Enderby,  don't 
say  you  can't  a£ford  it,  you  can  pay  me  when  you're  a  dean  or  a 
bishop,  or  on  the  bench,  or  something  or  other.  And  mind,  you 
won't  be  able  to  hunt  in  those  days,  or,  if  you  do,  your  nerves 
won't  be  what  they  are  now,  sir.  You'll  go  through  a  gate  instead 
of  over  it,  and  never  be  in  the  first  flight  again.  No,  sir,  have 
your  fling  while  you're  young,  and  pay  oflF  the  score  when 
hunting's  no  fun  to  you."  That  was  the  way  the  artful  sophisc 
tempted  the  poor  stupid  toad  to  first  come  under  the  harrow. 


CHAPTER  V. 

CURATES  COME  AND  CURATES  GO. 

A  PRETTY,  pleasant,  dear,  quarrelsome  little  town  was  Tunnleton  ; 
situated  in  the  prettiest  county  in  England,  within  easy  distance 
of  the  metropolis.  It  boasted  a  medicated  spring  and  a  pump- 
room,  wherein  for  a  trifle  waters  of  exceeding  nastiness  might  be 
tasted*  Tunnleton,  indeed,  in  former  days,  had  been  a  notable 
health  resort,  and  fine  folks  had  flocked  thither  to  drink  from  its 
hyssop-flavoured  fountain ;  not  because  they  required  it,  but 
because  it  was  the  fashion.  Nowadays  the  place  was  no  longer 
fashionable.  The  pump-room  bore  a  mildewed  neglected  appear- 
ance; and,  except  for  soae  passing  stranger,  who,  from  idle 
curiosity,  quaffed  a  beaker  of  its  waters,  the  presiding  nymph 
would  hiave  found  her  post  profitless. 

But  Tunnleton  was  far  from  admitting  that  its  glory  had 
departed.  It  still  regarded  itself  as  a  supreme  authority  on  taste 
and  good  style.  Its  citizens,  on  their  occasional  visits  to  the 
metropolis,  regarded  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  London  with  a 
hypercritical  eye.  They  were  all  very  well  in  their  way ;  but 
they  would  not  quite  do  for  Tunnleton.  They  were  wont  to 
admit,  superciliously,  that  town  was  full ;  but  implied  at  the  same 
time  that  there  was  more  going  on  in  Tunnleton.  They  were 
quite  of  the  same  mind  with  that  celebrated  local  patriot  who 
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said  ^'  London  is  all  very  fine ;  but  gie  me  Peebles  for  plaisure.'* 
They  shut  their  eyes  pretty  tightly  to  the  exceeding  dulness  of 
the  dreary  little  place,  and,  by  some  pious  stretch  of  imagination, 
persuaded  themselves  that  life  in  Tunnleton  was  one  delirious 
whirl  of  enjoyment.  They  spoke  to  each  other  in  almost  re- 
proachful fashion  about  how  very  gay  the  season  had  been,  as  if 
it  really  did  behove  one  to  resist  so  much  temptation  and  to  take 
a  more  serious  view  of  life. 

**  It  won't  do,  my  dear ;  it  won't,  indeed ;  I  can't  put  up  with 
it  any  longer,"  exclaimed  the  Rev.  Jacob  Jarrow,  as  he  sipped  his 
tea  and  crunched  his  toast,  looking  lazily  out  over  one  of  the 
prettiest  landscapes  in  England.  "  Mr.  Lomax  must  go ;  he 
sacrifices  all  his  parish  duties  to  the  pursuit  of  that  idiotic  amuse- 
ment, lawn  tenbis ;  and,  instead  of  coming  to  church  to  say  their 
prayers,  as  Christian  young  women  ought  to  do,  there's  half  the 
girls  of  Tunnleton  come  simply  to  make  eyes  at  my  curate. 
Can't  you  see  it  yourself,  Mrs.  Jarrow  ?  When  I  preach  in  the 
morning,  sermons  too,  mind  you,  full  of  pungency  and  erudition, 
why  the  church  is  half  empty.  When  that  young  puppy  preaches 
in  the  afternoon  the  church  is  crammed.  No  rational  being  can 
suppose  that  they  come  to  hear  him.  No,  Mrs.  Jarrow,  those 
misguided  young  women  come  to  look  at  him ;  they  work  slippers 
for  him  furtively,  and  cherish  secret  hopes  of  becoming  Mrs. 
Lomax  and  sharing  his  penury.  A  pretty  qualification  for  an 
eligible  suitor  that  he  hits  a  ball  rather  deftly  over  a  net !  No, 
he  must  go ;  and  111  take  very  good  care  that  my  next  curate  is 
either  married  or  too  old  to  play  lawn  tennis,  or  so  hard-feivoured 
that  there  is  no  feminine  anxiety  to  be  his  partner." 

"  Of  course  you  know  best,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Jarrow;  **  but 
I  think  Mr.  Lomax  does  the  duty  very  nicely,  and  he  is  very 
popular  in  the  parish ;  and  then,  you  know,  he  thinks  so  much  of 
you,"  continued  the  good  lady  jesuitically.  "  I  have  heard  him 
speak  quite  with  enthusiasm  about  the  *  Verity  Letters.' " 

Mrs.  Jarrow  might  not  be  a  very  clever  woman ;  but  the  dullest 
of  wives  are  usually  thoroughly  awake  to  their  husbands'  weak- 
nesses. She  knew  her  spouse's  vanity,  especially  on  the  point 
of  that  imaginary  literary  reputation,  based  principally  on  what 
he  believed  to  be  those  famous  letters.  She  was  a  practical,  good- 
natured,  motherly  woman,  and  honestly  liked  the  young  curate. 
He  was,  as  her  husband  said,  popular  amongst  the  people  around, 
doing  his  work  fairly,  of  irreproachable  character,  and  always 
ready  to  make  a  fourth  at  lawn  tennis,  warble  sentimental  ballads 
in  a  mild  tenor  voice  at  afternoon  tea,  which  the  ladies  pro- 
nounced "  awfully  sweet,"  or  join  in  the  dissipation  of  a  carpet 
dance  with  the  accompaniments  of  negus  and  a  piano.  Mrs. 
Jarrow,  to  those  unacquainted  with  the  mSnage,  appeared  as  wax 
in  her  lord's  hands.  She  put  in  her  mild  protest,  which  was  at 
once,  apparently,  overwhelmed  by  the  blustering,  arrogant  decision 
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of  her  sponse.  But  Mrs.  Jarrow  was  one  of  those  quiet,  pertina- 
cious women  that  never  abandon  their  point,  returning  to  it 
again  and  again,  with  what  may  be  described  as  placid  obstinacy 
— ^a  thing  extremely  difficult  to  cope  with.  The  Rev.  Jacob 
Jarrow  was  very  apt  to  change  his  original  decision  before  many 
weeks  were  over  his  head.  In  racing  parlance,  the  lady  ^*  stayed  " 
the  longest ;  but  there  was  a  point  against  her  this  time  that  she 
rather  overlooked,  to  wit,  that  the  Rev.  Jacobs  vanity  was 
wounded.  To  discover  that  his  curate  had  more  attractions  in 
the  pulpit  than  himself  was  excessive  mortification  to  a  man  like 
the  rector  of  St.  Mary's,  who  considered  that  his  windy  orations 
were  model  discourses,  and  that  his  delivery  was  striking.  He 
was  in  the  main  perfectly  right  that  Mr.  Lomax's  social  popu- 
larity accounted  for  the  good  attendance  at  St.  Mary's  when  he 
officiated,  for  the  young  man's  sermons  were  composed  for  the 
most  of  those  mild  platitudes  which  have  so  often  brought 
exceeding  drowsiness  to  most  of  us  ;  but,  for  all  that,  there  was 
no  denying  the  fact  that  the  parishioners  preferred  the  milk  and 
water  of  the  curate  to  the  windy  garrulity  of  the  rector. 

For  once  in  a  way  Mrs.  Jarrow  found  her  influence  of  no  avail ; 
return  to  the  charge  as  often  as  she  might,  the  rector  was  firm. 
Mr.  Lomax  must  go.  That  gentleman  was  too  fond  of  gadding 
about  to  attend  to  his  duties  properly,  declared  Mr.  Jarrow; 
but,  though  he  insisted  vehemently  on  this  to  his  partner, 
the  rector  knew  in  the  bottom  of  his  heart  it  was  hardly  the 
truth*  No  doubt  Mr.  Lomax  might  have  been  more  energetic, 
more  enthusiastic  about  his  work,  but  to  say  that  he  neglected  it 
was  manifest  exaggeration.  He  was  a  good-looking  young  fellow, 
of  whom  Tunnleton  society  had  taken  upon  themselves  to  make 
much.  Young  men  were  somewhat  scarce  in  the  gossiping  little 
town,  and  an  ^*  adaptable  "  cavalier  willing  to  be  useful  all  round 
was  something  to  be  made  much  of.  Mr.  Lomax  was  all  this :  of 
a  cheeiy  sociable  nature,  he  gave  a  thorough  quid  pro  quo 
for  all  the  hospitality  he  received;  and  there  was,  perhaps,  no 
more  popular  gentleman  in  all  Tunnleton  than  the  curate. 

It's  no  use,  oh  ye  heads  of  families,  fuming  at  the  airs  they  give 
themselves ;  you  cannot  get  on  without  these  nonchaUiTit  young 
men,  who  from  necessity  live  upon  mutton  chops  or  a  cut  off  the 
joint,  washed  down  by  club  St.  Estephe  which  sets  one's  teeth 
on  edge,  but  who  drmk  your  carefully  selected  champagne  and 
abuse  your  cook,  in  their  callous  ignorance,  when  you  entertain 
them.  What  judges  of  wine,  women,  tobacco,  and  horseflesh 
most  of  us  were  before  the  down  on  our  upper  lip  was  recognized 
as  a  moustache  by  any  one  save  ourselves ;  and  how  diffident  we 
become  in  our  opinion  concerning  them  at  the  end  of  another  five- 
and-twenty  years. 

Mr.  Lomax  was  very  much  taken  aback  when  the  rector  broke 
to  him  that,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  he  should  dispense  with  his 
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services.  He  liked  Tunnleton  as  well  as  Tunnleton  liked  him  ; 
and,  till  such  time  as  a  living  might  be  offered  him,  was  well 
content  with  his  present  position.  He  had  always  got  on 
capitally  with  Mr*  Jarrow,  there  had  never  been  the  slightest 
friction  in  their  relations ;  and,  therefore,  the  curate  was  most 
genuinely  surprised  upon  receiving  his  congL 

**  I  trust,"  he  said,  **  that  you  heLve  no  &ult  to  find  with  the 
performance  of  my  duties,  Mr.  Jarrow  ?  " 

^* Certainly  not;  and,  though  you  are,  perhaps,  a  little  more 
given  to  tennis  and  such  amusements  than  I  quite  approve,  I 
shall  be  happy  to  give  you  excellent  testimonials." 

**  But  you  surely  can't  object  to  mv  dancing,  playing  tennis,  or 
mingling  in  the  society  of  the  place  r  "  urged  Mr.  Lomaz. 

**  No ;  it  is  not  exactly  that.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  you ; 
perfectly  satisfied,  as  I  said  before :  but  the  fact  is  that,  now  that 
my  great  controversy  is  over,  and  Thomas  Verity  has  triumphed 
over  his  contemptible  opponents,  I  really  don't  know  that  I  am 
justified — ^in  short,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  me — ^in  &ct,  I 
think  I  can  do  all  the  parish  work  myself." 

Mr.  Jarrow  hummed  and  ha'ed  a  good  deal  over  this  speech. 
He  was  conscious  that  he  was  indulging  in  "  tarradiddles,"  but  he 
could  not  confess  that  he  was  jealous  of  Mr.  Lomax's  popularity 
in  the  parish.  Even  to  himself  he  scarcely  admitteid  that, 
persistently  thrusting  the  thought  away  from  him  as  we  are  apt  to 
do  such  secret  motives  when  a  little  ashamed  of  them.  Tnere 
was  no  reason  that  Mr.  Jarrow  should  not  change  his  curate ;  it 
was  equally  natural  that  Mr.  Lomax  should  wish  to  know  why  he 
was  dismissed,  and  the  consequence  was  inevitable ;  nothing 
was  left  for  Mr.  Jarrow  but  to  equivocate.  Civilization  entails 
regard  for  the  feelings  of  our  fellows  which  naturally  necessitates 
untruthfulness.  Shall  we  have  less  regard  for  our  own  feelings 
than  those  of  others  ?  I  trow  not,  whatever  sentiment  may  say 
about  it ;  at  all  events  it  is  not  so  in  my  experience. 

Mr.  Lomax  entertained  strong  doubts  of  the  good  fisdth  of  the 
rector's  statement,  but  there  was  no  more  to  be  said,  and  un- 
doubtedly it  was  possible  for  a  man  to  do  the  work  of  St.  Mary's 
single-handed  if  ne  chose  to  stick  to  it ;  still  it  was  some  years 
since  Mr.  Jarrow  had  undertaken  it,  and  he  had  neither  increased 
in  energy  nor  decreased  in  love  of  literary  warfare  during  thai 
period.  If  the  Verity  Letters  had  come  to  an  end,  all  Tunnleton 
knew  the  rector  of  St.  Mary's  was  ou  the  alert  for  some  similar 
opportunity.  Mr.  Lomax  saw  no  reason,  now  that  it  was  definitely 
decided  that  he  was  to  go,  for  keeping  the  thing  a  secret,  and  in 
a  day  or  two  all  Tunnleton  was  aware  that  they  were  to  lose  their 
pet  curate.  Tunnleton  was  excessively  wrath ;  what  the  matrons 
denominated  useful  young  men  were  scarce  in  the  little  town, 
and  Mr.  Lomax  was  a  decided  acquisition  at  either  dance  or 
garden  party. 
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Generals  Maddoz  and  Praun,  in  their  position  of  prominent 
leaders  of  Tnnnleton  society,  cnriously  enough  were  particularly 
exercised  about  this  news.  The  veterans  you  see  had  not  much 
to  occupy  their  minds  in  this  place,  and  the  satrap  of  an  ludian 
province  may  in  his  declining  years  be  absorbed  in  the  babble  of 
a  country  town.  These  were  men  who,  &r  from  making  their 
mark,  had,  indeed,  rather  made  a  muddle  of  their  opportunities ; 
still  they  had  in  their  day  swayed  the  destiny  of  thousands,  and 
yet  as  our  sphere  contracts  so  do  our  ideas.  The  petty  gossip 
and  caballing  of  an  inland  watering-place  were  more  to  them 
now  than  the  news  that  the  Mahraattas  were  across  the  Ner- 
budda. 

Imbued  with  the  old  dictatorial  instincts  of  their  profession,  the 
veterans  occasionally  forgot  that  they  were  no  longer  military 
despots  ruling  a  district,  and  foolishly  promulgated  edicts  or 
ventured  upon  expostulation  for  which  they  had  no  warrant. 
Triumvirates  and  consulates  have  never  been  a  success,  'tis  doubt- 
ful whether  the  two  kings  of  Brentford  worked  well  together,  but 
where — ^as  in  the  case  of  Tnnnleton — ^the  generals  were  as  plenti- 
ful as  shells  on  the  shingle,  there  were  not  two  but  many  claimants 
of  the  sceptre ;  and  there  was  much  jealousy  concerning  social 
status  amongst  these  grim  old  warriors.  A  dinner  pajrty,  for 
instance,  in  Tnnnleton  bore  some  resemblance  to  that  famous 
confirresB  of  the  last  century  which  dissolved  because  they  never 
camd  settle  tiie  order  in  which  to  take  their  seats.  The  gallant 
officers  at  length  came  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  interests  of 
Tnnnleton  it  were  well  that  they  should  expostulate  with  the 
rector  on  the  subject,  yet  at  the  same  time  they  knew  from 
experience  that  this  was  a  somewhat  awkward  undertaking ;  the 
rector  was  quite  as  pompous  as  General  Maddox  himself,  and  more 
obstinate  than  the  two  put  together ;  still,  as  Praun  said,  he 
must  speak  and  he  would,  and  that  irascible  gentleman  had  very 
little  difficulty  in  chtuning  himself  up  to  that  white  heat  at  which 
when  attained  he  felt  capable  of  giving  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury himself  a  bit  of  his  mind.  He  had  not  long  to  wait  his 
opportunity;  ere  forty-eight  hours  were  over  he  encountered 
Mr.  Jarrow  on  the  promenade.  General  Praun  might  not  be  a 
discreet  man,  nor  yet  a  judicious  one,  but  he  could  not  be  called 
an  inert  one.  In  those  days  when  he  occupied  an  office-chair  no 
staff-officer  ever  penned  such  fiery  diatribes  at  the  shortcomings 
of  his  subordinates  as  he.  When,  unfortunately  for  his  country, 
he  changed  the  office-stool  for  the  sword,  no  leader  ever  delivered 
such  hasty,  ill-designed  and  unfortunate  attacks  as  the  general. 
He  was  essentially  an  irascible  man,  and,  to  use  a  slang  phrase, 
was  always  "  to  be  drawn "  in  action,  argument,  or  corre.  pon- 
dence,  and,  like  most  of  these  hot-headed,  bellicose  natures,  had 
considerably  more  fight  than  science. 

"Good  morning,  Jarrow,'*  he   exclaimed;  "the  very  man  I 
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wanted  to  meet.     What  is  all  tbis  I  hear  aboat  your  parting  with 
young  Lomax  ?  " 

The  rector  drew  himself  up  a  little  stiffly  as  he  replied : 

^^  You  have  been  correctly  informed,  Greneral ;  Mr*  Lomax  and  I 
are  about  to  part*** 

**  Oh,  that's  all  nonsense,  Jarrow,  you  will  have  to  reconsider 
that  verdict ;  we  can't  spare  him,  you  know :  most  popular  young 
man  in  Tunnleton;  most  popular  preacher  we  have  had  at  St. 
Mary's ; "  and  here  the  general  pulled  himself  up  abruptly,  and 
manifested  a  severe  affection  of  the  throat,  having  suddenly 
become  aware  that  he  was  putting  his  foot  in  it,  and  that  his  last 
remark  was  hardly  complimentary  to  the  rector  of  that  chiHch* 

"  I  don't  think,  General  Praun,"  replied  Mr.  Jarrow,  with  much 
stateliness,  ^^  that  Tunnleton  has  anything  to  do  with  my  private 
arrangements  with  Mr.  Lomax ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  I  think  it 
desirable  that  we  should  part." 

*^  The  people  about  will  regret  it  very  much ;  and  I  suppose 
you  have  some  regard  for  public  opinion,"  replied  the  general, 
getting  very  red  in  the  fiice. 

^^  Not  when  public  opinion  is  meddling  in  things  with  which  it 
has  no  concern.  The  laity  have  nothing  to  do  with  things 
ecclesiastic ; "  and  the  rector  quite  chuckled  after  the,  so  to  speak, 
oily  rotundity  of  his  last  remark. 

*^  I  can  hardly  call  your  parting  with  a  curate  ^  things  ecdesi* 
astic,' "  retorted  General  Praun,  hotly ;  ^^  and  I  presume  I  have  a 
perfect  right,  like  all  Tunnleton,  to  hope  that  it  is  not  the  case. 
Good  morning." 

A  stately  salutation  was  the  sole  response  of  Mr.  Jarrow.  He 
bowed  to  his  equals,  or  waved  his  hand  condescendingly  to  his 
inferiors,  but  the  fBuniliar  nod  was  a  thing  that  he  never  descended 
to;  indeed,  the  man's  pomposity  and  vanity  precluded  Mr. 
Jarrow's  having  any  intimates. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

TUNNLETON. 

A  LETTER  from  the  Eeverend  Jacob  Jarrow,  after  some  days,  found 
Maurice  Enderby.  He  was  living  in  very  quiet  lodgings  in 
Margaret  Street,  and  considerably  exercised  in  his  own  mind  on 
the  subject  of  this  curacy.  It  was  not  that  curacies  were  not 
offered  him,  but  they  might  be  described  as  curacies  of  desola- 
tion. Framley-on-the-Marsh,  for  instance,  in  the  far  fens  of 
Lincolnshire,  was  not  the  kind  of  thing  that  a^y  one  but  a 
Diogenes  would  jump  at.  Slopperton-on-the-Sea  was  undoubtedly 
a  very  rising  watering-place,  but  then  it  had,  as  yet,  equally  tm- 
doubtedly  not  risen,  was  crowded  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  height 
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of  summer  with  ineligible  visitors  from  the  neighbouring  towns, 
and  was  a  place  you  socially  shared  with  the  doctor  and  coast- 
guard officer  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  That  employ- 
ment of  some  sort  he  must  get,  and  that  speedily,  was  perfectly 
clear  to  Maurice ;  but  that  it  would  be  very  bitter  bread  if  it  was 
to  be  earned  in  such  cures  as  had  hitherto  offered  themselves  to 
his  acceptance  was  no  less  patent.  Therefore  it  was  with  a 
perfectly  jubilant  feeling  that  he  perused  a  letter  from  the  Bector 
of  St.  Mary's  which  was  forwarded  to  him. 

Mr.  Jarrow  not  only  offered  a  more  liberal  salary  than  was 
proffered  for  any  of  the  places  before  mentioned,  but  Tunnleton 
was  in  the  world,  Tunnleton  was  within  fifty  or  sixty  miles  of 
London.  From  Tunnleton  there  was  a  chance  of  running  up  to 
town  now  and  again,  and  looking  out  for  something  better. 
Besides,  there  must  be  society  of  some  sort  at  Tunnleton—  con- 
siderably more  than  could  be  said  of  such  places  as  Framley-on- 
the-Marsh  or  Slopperton-on-the-Sea.  Maurice  Enderby,  after 
due  con&bulation  with  his  wife,  resolved  to  run  down  to  Tun- 
nleton, and  have  an  interview  with  the  Bev.  Jacob  Jarrow. 

"  Can't  be  very  awkward  to  get  on  with,"  muttered  Maurice  to 
himself.  '^A  gentleman  with  such  an  appetite  for  flattery  is 
always  to  be  kept  in  good  humour.  A  dexterous  allusion  to  the 
Verity  Letters  will,  no  doubt,  always  keep  the  pompous  old 
humbug  in  an  amiable  frame  of  mind.  One  drawback — ^I  shall 
really  have  to  plod  through  those  two  awful  volumes  at  once.  I 
think,  for  our  own  comfort,  it  would  be  as  well  that  Bessie  knew 
a  good  deal  about  them  too." 

Mr.  Maurice  Enderby  was  a  shrewdish  man  of  the  world,  and, 
albeit  not  cynical,  had  rather  a  quick  eye  for  the  weaknesses  of  his 
fellow-creatures.  It  must  not  be  thought  that  he  was  given  to 
practise  on  them,  but  he  could  not  help  seeing  their  foibles,  and 
did  sometimes,  in  a  social  point  of  view,  avail  himself  of  this 
insight  to  make  himself  pleasant  to  his  acquaintance.  I  don't 
know  that  there  is  very  niuch  harm  in  this.  Upon  the  whole 
the  world  would  perhaps  be  pleasanter  if  there  were  more  people 
of  the  Maurice  Enderby  type  about  it. 

Yes,  he  thought  he  would  write  to  the  Eeverend  Jacob  Jarrow 
a  letter  of  half-acceptance  of  his  proposition.  It  was  not 
necessary  to  be  quite  conclusive  to  begin  with,  and  then  he 
thought  it  would  be  advisable— that  letter  despatched — ^to  run 
down  quietly  to  Tunnleton,  and  talk  the  matter  over  with  his 
old  friend  Frank  Chylton. 

The  young  banker  was  a  bit  his  senior,  but  still  they  had  been 
friends  as  TOys,  and  Frank  certainly  could  tell  him  all  about 
Tunnleton  and  its  inhabitants,  could  give  him  indeed  a  rough 
graphic  sketch  of  the  society  he  was  coming  amongst  —  a 
social  chart  that  would  not  only  be  available  if  he  did  accept 
Mr.  Jarrow's  offer,  but  would  also  go  far  to  determine  him  on  the 
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subject.  It  behoved  Mr.  Enderby  to  lose  no  time  in  taking 
action  on  the  subject  of  employment.  He  threw  two  letters 
into  the  post  that  night;  the  one,  while  half  accepting  Mr. 
Jarrow's  proposition,  required  a  little  further  information  before 
giving  a  decided  answer ;  the  other  was  to  Mr.  Chylton,  men- 
tioning the  ofiFer  he  had  received,  and  proposing  to  run  down  to 
Tunnleton  and  talk  the  thing  over  with  him.  Frank,  no  doubt, 
could  give  bim  some  lunch,  and  he  should  be  able  to  get  back 
to  London  in  time  for  dinner.  He  received  his  answers  by 
return  of  post ;  the  rector  expressed  his  pleasure  at  finding  that 
there  was  a  prospect  of  Mr.  Enderby's  taking  service  under 
his  banner,  answered  his  questions  with  considerable  verbosity, 
trusted  his  replies  were  satisfactory,  and  wound  up  by  saying  that 
he  hoped  to  see  Mr.  Enderby  at  Tunnleton  with  the  New  Year. 

Frank  Chylton's  was  the  briefest : 
".Dear  Maurice,"  he  said, 

"  Come  down  and  lunch,  and  I  will  put  you  au  courant  with 
*  all  the  ropes.'  I  only  hope  to  induce  you  to  temporarily  settle 
at  Tunnleton.  Of  course,  old  man,  I  can't  say  I  hope  to  keep 
you ;  we  must  all  wish  that  you  will  fall  in  for  something  better 
than  old  Jarrow's  curacy  ere  long,  but  it  may  do  as  a  stop-gap. 
The  Reverend  Jacob  told  me  in  strictest  confidence  thkt  he 
intended  to  make  you  this  offer,  three  or  four  days  ago.  And  as 
you  now,  in  the  strictest  confidence,  tell  me  that  he  has  made  it, 
I  suppose  I  ought  to  proclaim  it  openly  in  the  market-place, 
that  being  the  usual  result  of  all  confidential  communications  at 
Tunnleton.  However,  come  down  any  way  and  see  me,  old  man, 
as  soon  as  you  can.  I  will  feed  you  with  the  greatest  possible 
pleasure,  and  give  you  all  the  information  about  the  place  you 
can  require.  I  am  a  native,  and  know  Tunnleton  thoroughly, 
and  regret  to  say  take  a  very  much  lower  estimate  of  Tunnleton 
than  Tunnleton  takes  of  itself." 

When  Maurice  had  finished  this  letter,  he  threw  it  over  to  his 
wife. 

"  There,  Bessie,"  he  said,  **  I  think  that  sounds  promising  to 
start  with,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  I  had  better  run  down 
for  the  day,  and  talk  the  business  over  with  Frank  Chylton.  It's 
high  time  I  got  something  to  do,  and  this,  really,  is  so  very 
much  better  than  anything  that  has  been  offered  me  as  yet." 
And  so  Maurice,  having  scribbled  a  line  to  warn  his  friend  he  was 
coming,  put  himself  into  the  train  next  day,  and  ran  down  to 
hear  what  Frank  Chylton  might  have  to  say  on  the  subject  of 
social  life  at  Tunnleton. 

Frank  Chylton  met  him  at  the  station,  and,  after  shaking 
him  cordially  by  the  hand,  hurried  him  off  at  once  to  be  intro- 
duced to  Mrs.  Chylton. 

Seen  through  the  medium  of  Frank  Chylton's  home  it  was  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  Maurice  took  a  roseate  view  of  Tunnleton. 
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Frank  had  not  only  a  pretty  house,  but  a  very  bright,  pretty 
ycung  vife,  who  welcomed  her  husband's  old  Mend  with  hearty 
cordiality.  It  was  very  possible,  after  partaking  of  the  good 
things  at  Frank  Chylton's  table  and  enjoying  the  good-humoured 
fun  and  talk  of  himself  and  his  wife,  to  conceive  that  Tunnleton 
was  an  extremely  pleasant  place.  We  are  all  like  that— dull- 
headed  in  our  generation  and  wont  to  conceive  that,  because  we 
have  found  one  country  house  pleasant,  Mudfordshire  is  the 
jolliest  county  in  England ;  that  because  we  lost  both  our  head 
and  our  heart  about  Miss — ^well,  never  mind  her  name, 
perhaps  we  have  forgotten  it  now  and  she  ours  —  at  that 
dreary  old  fishing  village  of  Slocombe  Begis,  that  it  is  a  delight- 
ful watering-place. 

"  Now,  Frank,"  said  the  hostess,  as  she  rose  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  luncheon,  '^  I  shall  leave  you  and  Mr.  Enderby  to  talk 
over  Tunnleton.  Don't  pray  let  him  disenchant  you  with  it. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Tunnleton  has  its  weaknesses.  It  is 
firmly  impressed  with  the  idea  that  it  is  a  leading  centre  of 
fashion,  and  that  the  verdict  of  Tunnleton  carries  weight 
throughout  the  country.  Don't  laugh,  Mr.  Enderby;  it  is  a 
very  innocent  weakness  and  really  deserves  no  more  than  to  be 
smiled  at.  Besides,"  she  concluded,  gaily,  ^^you  know  you're 
going  to  be  one  of  us,  and  the  next  time  I  greet  you,"  and  as 
she  spoke  she  extended  her  hand,  ^*  I  trust  it  will  be  as  curate 
of  St.  Mary's ; "  and  Mrs.  Chylton,  with  a  bright  little  nod,  took 
her  departure. 

*^  Have  one  of  these,  Maurice,"  said  Frank,  as  he  threw  his 
cigar  case  across ;  "  there's  no  extra  brand  about  'em ;  I  didn't  pay 
tlu'ee  pound  a  pound  for  them.  I  can  only  say  they're  tolerably 
smokable.  Now  I  really  think  you  might  do  worse  than  accept 
Jarrow's  o£Fer ;  you  have  seen  him,  and  no  doubt  taken  tolerable 
stock  of  him.  He's  a  pompous  old  man,  with  a  very  exaggerated 
idea  of  his  position,  both  in  the  clerical  and  literary  world ;  but  he 
is  a  gentleman,  and  not  altogether  a  bad  fellow.  I  should  think 
with  a  little  tact  you  would  have  very  little  trouble  in  getting  on 
with  him,  and  if  you  really  want  an  opening  it's  well  worth  your 
consideration ;  close  to  London,  and  all  that,  so  that  you're  well 
in  the  way  of  hearing  of  anything  better ;  and  as  for  Tunnleton 
society,  I  tell  you  fisiirly  it  is  peculiar.  I  don't  go  much  into  it 
myself.  I've  a  small  circle  of  friends  here  and  confine  myself  to 
them,  as  a  rule.  But  my  wife  is  perfectly  right :  Tunnleton 
society  generally  is  like  the  frog  in  the  fable,  simply  in  danger  of 
bursting  with  a  sense  of  its  own  importance. 

"  We've  a  little  knot  of  half-pay  generals  who  know  very  much 
more  about  foreign  affairs,  military  affairs,  and  political  affairs 
than  the  ministry  or  the  War  Office.  We  have  also  got  a  pleasant 
little  knot  of  retired  Indians  addicted  to  biliousness,  higbly  spiced 
dishes,  and  incessant  perturbation  about  the  Afghan  frontier.    A 
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few  more  idlers,  whose  principal  business  is  gossip — ^well,  I  sappose 
some  people  would  call  it  talking  scandal — tobacco  and  billiards* 
There  you  are,  Maurice ;  if  you  come  here  you're  certain  of  one 
thing,  you  will  be  talked  about.  There  is  no  place  in  which  a 
man  who  has  done  nothing  can  make  so  sure  of  that ;  still,  as  I 
said  before,  old  fellow,  I  think  it  ought  to  suit  you.  If  it  is  rather 
a  humdrum  place,  it  is  healthy,  and  the  country  around  is  lovely. 
As  fisir  as  the  shops  go  they  really  are  good,  all  the  necessaries  of 
life  are  easily  to  be  obtained  in  Tunnleton.  My  advice  to  you  is 
simply,  try  it.  You  are  at  all  events  well  in  the  way  of  looking 
out  for  somethinc;  better." 

Maurice  puffed  silently  at  his  cigar  for  some  two  or  three - 
minutes,  and  then  uttered  sententiously  the  single  word : 

**  Lodgings  ?•• 

^^  Both  plentiful  and  good,  and  at  all  prices.  You  could,  if  you 
like  it  better,  take  a  small  furnished  house  upon  reasonable  terms. 
You  will  find  no  difficulties  on  that  point  if  you  make  up  your 
mind  to  accept  Jarrow's  offer.'' 

**  Yes,  I  think  I  might  do  worse.  I  haven't  time  to  go  and  see 
him  to-day,  but  I'll  write  him  a  line  to-night,  and  propose  coming 
down  to  talk  matters  over  to-morrow.  Halloa!"  exclaimed 
Maurice,  as  his  eye  fell  upon  the  clock,  '^  my  time  is  up ;  111  just 
look  into  the  drawing-room  and  say  good-bye  to  Mrs.  Chylton, 
and  then  I  must  wend  my  way  to  the  station." 

"  ril  walk  down  with  you,"  said  Frank, "  it  is  all  on  my  way  back 
to  business.  You  must  be  brief  in  your  adieu  to  Laura,  as  you 
have  not  much  time  to  spare." 

A  hasty  shake  of  the  hand  with  Mrs.  Chylton,  and  then  Frank 
and  Enderby  made  their  very  best  pace  to  the  station. 

"  Ghood-bye,  old  fellow,"  said  the  young  banker,  as  his  friend 
jumped  into  the  train.  *^  I  look  upon  you  as  one  of  us  now. 
Bound  to  remind  us  once  a  week  of  the  error  of  our  ways,  and  to 
be  socially  the  good  fellow  you  always  were.  Nobody  will  be 
more  pleased  to  see  you  here  than  I,"  and  with  a  hearty  hand  grip 
the  two  men  parted. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

A      LEADING      CITIZEN. 

That  the  Beverend  Jacob  Jarrow  considered  himself  a  leading 
star  in  Tunnleton  society  it  is  needless  to  say ;  but  no  sky  is  known 
which  is  not  illuminated  by  more  than  one  planet.  If  the 
Beverend  Jarrow,  Bural  Dean,  Bector  of  St.  Mary's,  &c.,  &c.,  was 
a  great  ecclesiastical  fisict,  in  Tunnleton  society  there  were  other 
social  stars  who  arrogated  to  themselves  quite  as  important  a 
position.    General  Maddoz,  for  instance,  chief  of  that  little  knot 
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of  retired  officers  congregated  at  Tunnleton^a  leading  member  of 
the  Tnnnleton  Club,  and  who,  from  the  possession  of  a  deliberate 
drawl  and  didactic  manner  of  speaking,  had  gradually  bored 
Tnnnleton  into  the  belief  that  he  was  a  man  of  profound  infor- 
mation, constantly  disputed  this  position  with  Mr.  Jarrow. 

The  general's  military  career  had  been  chiefly  conducted  from 
an  office-stool ;  he  had  indicted  dispatches  from  a  desk ;  he  had 
acquired,  as  men  often  have  done,  considerable  renown  f^m  that 
position,  and  on  the  one  occasion  on  which  he  had  embarked  on 
active  service  he  had  not  altogether  distinguished  himself.  His 
enemies  said  coarsely,  that  **  He  made  a  devil  of  a  mess  of  the 
Barrapootah  business."  There  could  be  no  doubt  it  was  not 
a  success,  but  we  smooth  these  things  over  pleasantly  for  some  of 
our  heroes ;  and  promotion  and  a  C.B.  had  been  the  outcome  of 
what  Bill  Maddoz's  detractors  alluded  to  as  a  ^'  thundering  good 
liddng." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  persuade  a  member  of  Parliament  that 
he  was  not  fit  for  the  part  of  prime  minister.  It  is  hard  to 
persuade  a  man  that  he  cannot  ride.  All  men  and  women  firmly 
believe  they  can  write  a  novel  if  they  take  the  trouble.  A  great 
many  men  are  firmly  convinced  they  can  wAte  a  play,  and  no 
actor  ever  walked  the  boards  but  was  solemnly  impressed  with  the 
belief  that  he  could  act  Hamlet. 

Perhaps  it  is  as  well  in  the  days  of  our  youth ;  confidence  in 
our  own  powers  is  a  mighty  stimulus.  It  is  very  much  better 
than  that  lack  of  nerve  and  belief  in  themselves  which,  singular 
to  say,  have  characterized  so  many  great  geniuses.  But  General 
Maddoz,  his  opportunities  over  and  turned  of  sixty,  oufi^ht  surely 
to  have  knowh  that  he  had  fetiled  to  make  his  mark  in  uiis  world. 
Not  a  bit  of  it !  That  grand  old  warrior  walked  down  to  the 
Tnnnleton  Club  morning  after  morning,  and  ftimed  and  fretted, 
and  fidgeted  and  moved  the  pins  stuck  into  the  war-map,  and 
pointed  out,  **  Begad,  sir,  absurd  mistakes  that  fellow's  making 
in  ....  "  Afghanistan  or  Africa,  or  wherever  our  particuls^ 
little  fight  might  at  that  time  be  going  on,  and  laid  down  the  law 
as  if  he  were  a  Wellington,  or  a  Napoleon,  or  a  Frederick  the 
Ghreat,  or  the  whole  three  rolled  into  one ;  and  they  believed  him 
— ^the  public  always  do.  It  is  by  no  means  the  men  who  get  the 
loaves  and  fishes  that  do  the  real  work,  and  I  &ncy  the  recom- 
pense of  our  heroes  of  old  would  be  something  like  a  florin  in  the 
pound  compared  with  what  some  of  our  later  generals  have 
succeeded  in  wrijiging  from  their  hardly  taxed  country. 

General  Maddox  was  emphatically  a  big  man  in  Tnnnleton. 
He  was  possessed  of  one  of  those  slow,  sonorous,  measured 
monotonous  voices  that  from  their  steady  persistency  wear  down 
the  most  irascible  and  energetic  of  speakers.  We  all  know  what 
the  fieiy  and  irritable  man  is  when  opposed  to  dull,  phlegmatic 
obstinacy.    He  is  invariably  worsted ;  you  might  flare  up,  blaze 
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up  like  half  a  dozen  volcaDoes  round  General  Maddoz's  impassive 
heady  only  to  be  met  by  that  quiet,  measured,  maddening  mono- 
tone. What  use  was  the  irritable  man  against  this  ?  It  was  the 
angry  waves  of  the  ^Egean  lashing  Salamis,  and  of  course  the 
dull,  unimpassioned  rock  got  the  better  of  the  breakers  of  the  tide- 
less  sea. 

Now  between  the  Reverend  Jacob  Jarrow  and  G-eneral  Maddox 
there  existed  what  might  be  termed  an  armed  neutrality.  There 
cannot  be  two  kings,  except  in  Brentford,  though  even  concerning 
that  dual  sovereignty  the  legend  is  wondrously  mythical.  Now 
both  the  priest  and  soldier  aspired  to  the  kingdom  of  Tunnleton, 
and,  though  they  were  both  no  doubt  people  of  very  considerable 
weight  in  the  place,  it  could  hardly  be  said  that  either  of  them 
could  positively  claim  the  sovereignty — take  one  out  of  the  way 
and  either  might  have  fairly  gripped  the  sceptre.  As  amongst 
the  blind  the  one-eyed  man  is  king,  so,  lacking  opposition,  the 
Reverend  Jacob  Jarrow  or  General  Maddox  might  have  seated 
himself  on  the  throne  without  opposition :  but  as  it  was  it  was 
a  species  of  dual  government.  Tunnleton  indeed  might  be 
described  as  under  the  control  of  a  rule  analogous  to  that  so 
beautifully  described  in  the  legend  : 

**  The  prince  bishop  muttered  a  cane  and  a  prayer 
Which  his  doable  capacity  hit  to  a  nicety ; 
His  cleric  or  la^  half  indaced  him  to  swear, 
While  his  episcopal  moiety  marmared  Benedieite." 

Yes,  Tunnleton  could  say  with  justice,  that,  if  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Jarrow  preached  to  them,  General  Maddox  swore  a  good  deal 
at  them.  That  distinguished  warrior,  if  slow  and  deliberate  in 
his  utterances,  could  garnish  them  with  a  strong  expletive  or  two 
on  occasion,  and  with  that  splendid  idea  of  the  political  situation 
of  the  country,  so  aptly  conveyed  in  Mr.  Grain's  song, 

**  That  the  coantry  was  going  to— he  didn't  know  where  ; 
Bat  he  felt  that  'twas  going  though  he  didn't  know  when  ; 
But  it  was ;  and  he  didn't  know  why," 

was  wont  to  give  the  Tunnleton  Club  the  benefit  of  his  extremely 
orthodox  opinions  in  somewhat  unmeasured  language.  That  the 
service  was  going  to  the  devil,  in  General  Madders  eyes,  was  a 
matter  of  course.  Nobody  ever  met  a  retired  general  officer  who 
ever  took  any  different  view  of  it.  It  is  always  the  same  thing: 
the  veterans  of  the  Peninsula  no  doubt  had  that  opinion  of  their 
successors,  and  the  Crimean  men,  in  their  turn,  hold  a  similar 
opinion  of  those  who  have  followed  them — Lavdator  tempores 
actL 

It  is  always  the  same.  Oratory  died  with  Pitt,  Sheridan,  and 
Burke ;  acting  with  Kean,  Kemble,  and  Macready.  Still  we  rub 
along,  and,  as  far  as  Parliament  goes,  can  fairly  ^y  we  may  not 
talk  80  well,  but  by  the  Lord  we  talk  more. 
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As  may  be  naturally  supposed,  the  rector  and  the  general  were, 
as  a  rule,  antagonistic.  They  might  combine  upon  occasion,  but 
for  the  most  part  it  was  quite  natural  for  General  Maddox  to  feel ' 
that  it  behoved  him  to  oppose  either  scheme  or  protegi  of  the 
Beverend  Mr.  Jarrow*s.  Just  now  he  really  had  his  bristles  very 
much  up  in  opposition. 

Mr.  Lomaz  had  been  a  considerable  favourite  of  Mrs.  Maddox, 
had  piped  feeble  senseless  little  ballads  in  a  feeble,  tuneless  little 
voice  at  Mrs.  Maddox's  dreary  little  teas.  He  had  played  lawn 
tennis  and  dispensed  muffins  with  an  alacrity  worthy  of  a  higher 
cause.  These,  poor  young  man,  were  the  germs  of  his  popularity ; 
but  there  was  no  getting  over  the  case,  he  was  popular,  and  when 
you  knock  a  popular  favourite  off  his  pedestal  you  have  to  reckon 
with  popular  opinion  about  the  doing  of  it.  It  may  very  easily  be 
conceived,  therefore,  that  Greneral  Maddox  took  up  the  cudgels  in 
behalf  of  the  discarded  curate  pretty  strongly.  He  had  no  cause, 
no  reason  to  do  so.  Mr.  Lomax  made  no  complaint  of  any  kind 
against  his  rector,  and  when  he  alluded  to  the  rupture  of  his 
engagement  merely  spoke  of  it  as  something  that  had  come  to  a 
conclusion  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things.  But  it  was  hardly  to 
be  supposed  that  General  Maddox  was  going  to  pass  an  affair  of 
this  kind  over  as  lightly  as  that.  If  a  leading  denizen  of  Tunnle- 
ton  had  ventured  to  discharge  either  a  cook  or  a  butler  the 
general  would  have  had  his  say  on  the  subject.  But  Mr.  Lomax 
was  a  leading  fact  in  Tunnleton,  and  a  fashionable  young  clergy- 
man who  filled  St.  Mary's  every  Sunday  afternoon.  Why  Mr. 
Jarrow  should  break  with  him  was  a  thing  not  easy  to  under- 
stand. 

"  It  is  absurd,  my  dear,**  said  the  general  one  morning ;  "  I 
don't  know  his  name,  but  I  hear  Jarrow  has  already  engaged  a 
noarried  man  in  the  place  of  young  Lomax.  We  know  what  that 
means — a  poor,  needy  man  who  is  socially  no  use  whatever.  A 
young  woman,  overflowing  with  children,  and  towards  whose 
impoverished  circumstances  we  are  all  delicately  requested  to 
minister.  I  know  what  it  means,"  continued  the  pompous  old 
officer,  as  he  stroked  his  white  moustache ;  *^  we  shall  be  all  ex- 
pected to  send  them  turkeys,  sausages,  port  wine,  &c.  You  know, 
my  dear,  the  utterly  impecunious  man  of  that  class  who  takes  his 
place  amongst  us.  We  can't  do  what  we  gladly  would  do  if  we 
like  him,  double  his  salary  and  have  done  with  it.  There  is  al- 
ways an  undefined  and  indirect  tax  imposed  upon  us.  Somebody 
is  always  elevating  his  eyebrows  because  you  have  not  ministered 
to  poor  Mrs.  So-and-So's  necessities.  You  have  to  call,  and  see  a 
dirty-faced  drab  of  a  servant-girl's  hands  coming  off  black  upon 
your  cards  as  you  give  them  to  her.  A  couple  of  children  scream- 
ing up  the  staircase,  and  not  a  reliable  chair  to  sit  upon,  even  if 
it  is  your  good,  or  rather  perhaps  evil,  fortune  to  get  in.  No, 
no ;  what  we  require  are  unmarried  curates^  who  can  play  lawn 
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tennis  and  dance  with  the  girls,  and  afford  a  distant  prospect  of 
matrimony  in  the  back-ground/' 

The  general  was  not  altogether  a  bad  sort  of  man,  but  he  still 
laboured  under  his  old  military  instincts,  and  coold  not  quite 
divest  himself  of  the  idea  that  he  was  Greneral-commanding  in 
Tunnleton.  He  could  do  a  kindly  action,  and  was  a  free-handed 
man,  but  it  must  be  in  his  own  pompous  despotic  fiishion.  It  is 
probable  that  two  more  pompous  numskulls  than  the  Reverend 
Jacob  Jarrow  and  General  Maiddoz  were  never  leading  lights  in  a 
community. 

**  I  am  sure,  my  dear,"  interposed  Mrs.  Maddox,  "  that  nobody 
can  be  more  sorry  to  lose  Mr.  Lomaz  than  I  am ;  but  all  you  say 
don't  quite  follow  surely.  The  new  man  may  be  married,  but  it 
does  not  quite  follow  that  he  has  a  large  fisimily,  and  is  in  such  a 
;state  of  pauperism  as  you  have  so  graphically  depicted." 

"  Pooh  !  don't  tell  me !  Curates  who  marry  are  like  subal- 
terns ;  they  invariably  have  a  large  family  and  nothing  to  feed 
them  on.  T^Tien  I  married  you,  Mrs.  Maddox,  I  was  on  the  verge 
-of  being  made  a  field  officer.  And  a  curate  has  no  more  business 
to  marry  than  commit  any  other  crime,  unless  he  sees  his  rectory 
at  the  end  of  the  twelvemonth.  Young  Lomax  suited  us  very 
well,  and  what  the  deuce  made  that  obstinate  old  fool  Jarrow  part 
with  him  I  can't  say  !  I  shall  give  him  a  little  bit  of  my  mind 
about  it  as  soon  as  we  meet." 

But  General  Maddox  knew  very  well  in  his  heart  that  that  was 
sheer  empty  vapouring.  He  was  quite  aware  that  the  rector 
rstood  no  interference  with  his  own  affairs,  and  this  matter  of  a 
•change  of  curate  was  a  thing  most  distinctly  that  could  concern 
nobody  but  himself  and  the  gentleman  who  was  going  to  leave 
him.  If  Mr.  Lomax  had  no  cause  of  complaint — nothing  that  he 
fit  all  events  cared  to  appeal  to  public  opinion  about — then  it  most 
decidedly  was  no  business  of  any  one  in  Tunnleton.  The 
general  and  the  rector  had  been  at  loggerheads  too  often  not  to 
thoroughly  gauge  each  other's  character,  and  General  Maddox 
knew  very  well  that,  whether  wrong  or  whether  right,  Mr.  Jarrow 
was  not  the  man  to  stand  beiug  called  to  account  about  a  private 
matter  of  this  description. 

However,  the  general  put  on  the  rather  curly-brimmed  hat 
that  he  usually  affected,  slipped  into  his  overcoat,  drew  on 
his  dogskin  gloves,  and,  taking  his  Malacca  cane  in  his  hand, 
marched  with  a  dignified  gait  down  to  the  Tunnleton  Club.  He 
had  digested  the  leaders  in  The  Timea^  and  it  behoved  him  to 
acquaint  the  members  of  that  community  what  he  thought  of  the 
situation  of  the  country.  The  General's  "  By  Jupiter ! "  or  "By 
Jove,  sir ! "  boomed  forth  in  sonorous  drawl,  were  deemed  oracular 
in  the  morning-room  of  that  little  establishment ;  and  when  he 
twirled  his  moustache  and  exclaimed  with  unctuous  emphasis, 
"  If  this  rush  of  Radicalism  is  not  put  down  with  a  strong  hand, 
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by  Jove,  sir,  there  will  be  an  end  to  the  monarchy,  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  the  Established  Church,*'  the  members  shook  their 
heads  solemnly. 

CHAPTER  Vlil 

"SHALL  WE  GALL?" 

BfiSSUB  Enderby  was  simply  delighted  when  she  heard  that  her 
husband  had  got  this  engagement  at  Tunnleton.  She  was  a 
sensible  young  woman,  and  knew  very  well  that  it  was  perfectly 
imperative  that  Maurice  should  obtain  something  to  do  at  once. 
She  was  accustomed  to  manage  with  narrow  means,  and,  though 
she  had  no  accurate  knowledge  of  her  husband's  income,  was 
quite  aware  that  it  was  very  limited.  Not  the  girl  at  all  to  flinch 
from  this,  Bessie  Enderby  could  make  bread  and  cheese  go  as  far 
as  anybody,  by  the  aid  of  a  bright  smile  and  a  clean  tablecloth ; 
but  the  girl  promised  to  become  a  mother,  and  women  in  that 
state  get  anxious  about  their  nests,  as  the  birds  do.  She  had 
hardly  as  yet,  not  even  Maurice  himself,  grasped  the  very  critical 
position  in  which  they  were  placed ;  men  never  do  realize,  until 
the  screw  is  turned  on  them  with  steady  but  relentless  power,  the 
reality  of  being  deeply  in  debt. 

The  plunging  into  it  is  so  easy,  and,  when  the  time  comes  that 
creditors  demand  in  stem  inexorable  language  their  just  dues, 
the  luckless  delinquents  are  paralysed  and  astounded,  and,  as  the 
poet  says: 

"  Sorrows  come  not  as  singU  files,  bat  in  battalions." 

If  this  is  true  of  sorrows,  it  is  painfully  more  so  of  creditors  ; 
on  the  heels  of  the  baker  come  the  butcher  and  the  bootmaker. 
The  first  peremptory  dun  is  but  the  prelude  to  the  coming  storm, 
and  then  comes  the  tornado  of  summonses,  writs,  and  the  deluge, 
^laurice  Enderby  was  wilfully  shutting  his  eyes  to  these  &cts, 
although  perfectly  cognisant  of  them ;  as  for  his  wife,  she  had  a 
sort  of  misty  apprehension  that  something  of  this  kind  might 
possibly  happen.  But  she  did  not,  of  course,  know  the  extent  of 
his  liabilities,  and  was  quite  sure  that  since  she  had  been  at  the 
helm  of  his  affairs  he  had  at  all  events  incurred  no  debts. 

But  who  can  gauge  the  extent  of  a  man's  liabilities,  or  foretell 
what  critical  times  may  bring  to  him  ?  Have  we  not  all  seen 
years  like  '66,  in  which  banks  and  large  business  houses  lay 
prostrate  in  the  dust  as  the  walls  of  Jericho  ?  The  blare  of  the 
trumpets  that  prostrated  the  walls  of  the  great  city  was  not  more 
fatal  than  the  whisper  of  suspicion  as  regards  the  financial 
stability  of  the  large  business  houses.  These  years  of  storm  and 
impepuniosity  come  round  periodically,  and  then  comes  a  struggle 
for  existence.    The  luckless  creditor  can  no  longer  show  mercy. 
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Like  the  sbipwreeked  roariner,  he  becomes  relentless  in  his 
demands  for  the  necessaries  of  life — meaning  in  his  case  money — 
to  avoid  the  bankruptcy  which  has  overwhelmed  so  many  of  his 
brethren.  Stormy  times  these  financial  crises  I  &tal  alike  to  peer 
and  peasant !  Never  make  the  mistake  of  believing  that  when 
the  great  landowners  or  the  great  manufacturers  are  suffering 
from  one  of  these  depressions,  as  constant  in  the  prosperity  of  a 
country  as  they  are  in  the  reading  of  the  barometer,  it  does  not 
extend  to  the  lower  classes.  When  the  money-makers  have  little 
to  spend,  it  is  bad  for  those  who  have  to  work  for  their  money.  A 
political  agitator,  whose  profession  it  is  to  live  on  the  credulity  of 
his  fellows,  steps  in  and  makes  capital  of  such  a  strained  situation* 

Bah!  it  should  be  patent  to  the  most  ordinary  intelligence, 
that,  when  the  big  employer  of  labour  is  harassed  for  money,  his 
employ^'  wages  are  likely  to  shorten,  and  their  number  be 
reduced  both  in  mill  and  &ctory.  The  less  money  that  is  made, 
the  less  there  is  to  be  spent,  as  the  tradespeople  in  the  agri- 
cultural districts  have  learned  to  their  bitter  cost  of  late  years. 
Prosperous  men  who  years  ago  ate  venison  and  pheasants  are  now 
contented  with  beans  and  bacon,  and  the  land  goes  out  of  culti- 
vation. 

There  was  much  difference  in  the  way  Maurice  Enderby  and 
his  wife  regarded  their  new  position.  Maurice,  sanguine,  full  of 
health  and  energy,  saw  nothing  but  a  prosperous  start  before 
him,  but  Bessie  knew  better;  already  her  mind  was  harassed 
with  the  subject  of  ways  and  means.  She  understood  much 
better  than  her  husband  what  settling  in  a  new  home  meant. 
She  comprehended  in  a  way  past  his  understanding  what  hard 
work  it  was  to  make  the  housekeeping  money  do,  Uving  quietly 
as  they  did  now,  and  in  the  position  he  was  about  to  assume 
at  Tunnleton  it  would  be,  of  course,  requisite  to  live  in  a  certain 
fashion,  and  she  felt  that  it  required  all  her  management  to  do 
things  in  the  way  Maurice  liked,  and  preserve  a  decent  front 
before  the  world.  Still  the  girl  knew  it  was  no  use  flinching  the 
situation.  If  not  Tunnleton  it  must  be  somewhere  else,  if 
Maurice  was  ever  to  get  on  in  his  profession  it  was  time  to  begin. 
You  cannot,  in  these  times  at  all  events,  become  a  bishop  without 
being  a  curate.  Thomas  a'Becket,  it  is  true,  arrived  at  the 
dignity  of  archbishop  and  also  his  doom  without  going  through 
this  preliminary,  but  it  is  not  given  to  the  priests  of  the 
nineteenth  century  to  grasp  the  higher  prizes  of  the  Church 
without  doing  their  work  in  the  lower  grades.  A  good  way 
off  even  a  living  at  the  present  moment  was  Maurice  Enderby, 
and  virulent  Mr.  Badger  perpetually  jogging  his  elbow  about  that 
little  unpaid  account  for  hacks  and  hunters. 

Little  account!  It  is  always  playfully  called  so,  although 
perhaps  every  shilling  the  luckless  debtor  has  in  the  world  would 
not  suffice  to  meet  it. 
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And  SQ  it  came  to  pass  that  everything  was  settled  between  the 
Reverend  Jacob  Jarrow  and  Manrioe  Enderby,  and  amidst  a  halo 
of  sighs  and  meek  lamentations  Mr.  Loroaz  departed  from  Tun- 
nleton,  and  the  new  carate  reigned  in  bis  stead.  The  advent  of 
the  Keverend  Maarice  Enderby  immediately  gave  rise  to  that 
tremendous  question  that  invariably  ruffles  the  surface  of  the 
stagnant  pool  that  constitutes  provincial  existence  when  a  strange 
tadpole  appears  amidst  its  unruffled  waters.  Are  we  to  call? 
Shall  we  call  ?  Who  has  called  ?  Who  are  they  ?  And,  as  may 
be  naturally  surmised,  these  were  points  upon  which  General 
Maddox  had  much  to  say — ^as  to  who  General  Maddox  ^vas 
himself  that  was  involved  in  the  darkest  obscurity.  About  his 
family  nobody  knew  anything.  His  career  was  patent  to  every 
one.  He  had  begun  life  in  the  Company's  service,  and  worked 
his  way  up  to  his  present  position  not  by  distinguishing  himself 
in  any  way  but  simply  by  persistently  hanging  on.  He  had 
married  a  woman  with  some  money,  and  that  had  helped  him  on 
not  a  little,  as  money  always  does  help  a  man  on  in  any  vocation. 
There  are  probably  people  innocent  enough  to  believe  that  the 
old  East  India  Company's  service  was  non-purchase.  But  the 
initiated  know  that  in  its  own  way  money  passed  just  as  freely  as 
it  did  in  the  Queen's.  Now  the  general  had  a  strong  idea  that  he 
was  one  of  the  safeguards  of  Tunnleton  society.  As  before  said, 
he  by  no  means  approved  of  the  Keverend  Jacob  Jarrow.  He  had 
not  much  to  say  against  him,  but  Mr.  Jarrow  was  too  self-assertive 
to  suit  the  general.  He  presumed  to  have  his  own  opinion  and 
take  up  his  own  line  of  conduct,  and  this  alone  caused  General 
Maddox  invariably  to  differ  with  the  rector  of  St.  Mary's.  It  was 
not  the  thing  or  the  idea  so  much,  but  if  Mr.  Jarrow  had  started 
a  fancy  fair,  a  school-feast,  or  what  you  vrfU,  it  was  quite  enough 
to  exasperate  the  veteran.  It  was  the  old  story,  both  liked  to  be 
king  of  the  community  they  lived  in ;  and,  when  two  men  hunger 
for  the  social  sceptre,  we  all  know  what  comes  of  it.  Bitter 
jealousy  of  each  other's  proceedings,  and  what  the  one  calls  black 
the  other  vows  to  be  white,  and  each  angrily  demands  that  his 
friends  should  take  his  view  of  the  question,  and,  as  is  the  case 
with  weak-minded  vacillating  humanity,  they  usually  do  so. 
But  people  who  really  form  their  own  opinion  are  so  very  limited 
in  this  world,  it  is  small  wonder  the  general  and  the  priest 
had  upon  more  than  one  occasion  divided  the  community  into 
hostile  camps. 

Neither  Maurice  nor  his  wife  had  ever  troubled  their  heads 
about  any  question  of  this  sort.  And  they  settled  down  in  the 
small  house  that  Maurice  had  select-ed  with  considerably  more 
anxiety  about  ways  and  means  than  as  to  whether  people  would 
take  notice  of  them  or  not.  It  would  have  amused  Maurice 
immensely  if  he  had  known  that  it  was  matter  of  much  discussion 
among  the  magnates  of  Tunnleton  as  to  whether  he  was  to  be 
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taken  up  or  not.  Tunnleton  was  to  him  a  mere  steppiog-stone 
in  the  ladder  of  life.  He  had  no  intention  of  staying  there,  nor 
did  he  look  forward  to  finding  the  drowsy  old  place  particularly 
amusing.  It  was  simply  employment  till  something  better  might 
turn  up.  Maurice  Enderby  must  not  be  contemned  for  taking 
such  a  prosaic  view  of  his  calling.  He  was  quite  prepared  to  do 
his  duty  thoroughly  and  honestly  in  the  life  he  had  chosen,  but  a 
man,  more  especially  with  any  one  dependent  upon  him,  cannot 
help  putting  the  necessaries  of  life  prominently  in  the  foreground 
in  his  view  of  anything.  Fanatics  and  prophets  of  course  cast  all 
this  to  the  winds,  but  poor  Maurice  was  only  an  ordinary  clergy- 
man, wishing  to  do  his  duty  honestly  to  his  flock,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  take  care  of  his  wife  and  that  little  addition  to  the  family 
with  which  he  was  threatened.  It  was  all  very  well  for  Mahomet 
to  depart  to  the  desert  and  live  a  bare  and  ascetic  existence ;  but 
he  made  himself  tolerably  fair  compensation  for  those  dolorous 
days,  if  he  only  lived  up  to  the  precepts  he  laid  down  to  his 
followers.  If  he  preached  a  religion  of  fire  and  sword  it  can 
hardly  be  said  that  he  held  out  a  future  of  much  asceticism 
to  those  who  embraced  his  tenets. 

"Four  teas  this  afternoon,  I  declare,"  exclaimed  General 
Maddox,  "  and  yet  there  are  people  who  will  have  it  that  Tun- 
nleton is  dull.  I  don't  know  what  they  would  have.  Now,  my 
dear,  we've  got  to  consider  what  we  are  to  do  about  these  new 
protSgSs  of  Jarrow's.  Tunnleton  will  look  to  us  for  guidance 
in  this  matter.  Of  course  if  we  take  them  up  all  l^innleton  will 
take  them  up  too." 

"Well,  my  dear,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Maddox,  "I  think  in  his 
position  as  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  we  must  call 
on  Mr.  Enderby  and  his  wife." 

"I  don't  know,"  answered  the  general,  as  he  caressed  his 
moustache.  "  Ever  since  Jarrow  made  a  fool  of  himself  in  the 
local  journals  by  those  Verity  Letters  he  has  considered  himself 
one  of  the  shining  lights  of  literature,  and  is  apt  to  take  up 
with  any  one  who  has  ever  done  a  bit  of  scribbling.  Dash  it  aU 
now,  I  used  to  write  to  the  papers  myself  when  I  was  in  India. 
They  didn't  always  put  it  in,  but  they  did  sometimes,  and  I 
never  gave  myself  the  airs  about  it  that  Jarrow  does." 

"  Well,  he  brings  this  young  man  here  as  curate,  and  that  I 
suppose  of  itself  is  sufficient  guarantee  that  they  are  people  to  be 
called  upon." 

"  Oh !  I  don't  know  at  all.  We  shall  see.  Bemember,  Emily, 
I  don't  want  you  to  be  in  a  hurry  about  committing  yourself. 
Now,  I'm  off  to  the  club  to  look  at  the  papers,  and  see  what's 
doing." 

Bather  a  bootless  errand  this  last,  as  there  never  was  anything 
doing  in  Tunnleton,  except  in  the  eyes  of  its  in&tuated  inha- 
bitants. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

BRIDGE    COURT. 

Only  some  six  or  seven  miles  from  Tunnleton,  and  connected 
with  it  by  rail,  stood  the  thriving  go-a-head  little  town  of 
Bolsted.  It  was  a  contrast  to  its  neighbour,  insomnch  that  it 
neither  affected  fashion  nor  gave  itself  the  airs  of  Tannleton : 
bat  then,  on  the  other  hand,  it  went  in  a  great  deal  more  for  the 
fan  of  existence  than  the  more  fashionable  place.  The  Bulsted 
people  were,  for  the  most  part,  engaged  in  business  of  some  sort 
or  another.  They  worked  hard,  turned  their  money  quickly,  and 
spent  it  freely.  They  laughed  at  Tunnleton  and  its  affected 
grandeur,  and  enjoyed  themselves  thoroughly  in  their  own  way  with 
no  atom  of  pretence  about  it.  They  danced,  dined,  or  snatched 
a  day  for  a  gallop  with  the  harriers  in  the  season  as  they  best 
could.  It  need  scarcely  be  remarked  that  a  little  town  with  all 
these  sporting  attributes  had  its  race-meeting.  The  Bulsted 
races,  if  they  had  no  extended  reputation,  were  very  popular  in 
the  county.  The  magistrates  in  the  vicinity  usually  filled  their 
bouses  for  the  meeting.  The  leading  people  in  the  town  did 
the  same.  There  was  always  a  fi;ood  deal  of  lunching,  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  good  fellowsaip,  and  very  decent  sport  to 
be  seen  in  the  two  days'  racing  that  took  place  in  the  early 
spring.  It  consisted  chiefly  of  cross-country  events,  although  it 
boasted  a  flat  race-course  as  well.  You  might  not  see  there 
the  great  equine  celebrities  of  the  year,  but  the  Open  Chase,  the 
Hunt  Steeple-chase,  and  the  Gone-away  Plate  always  evoked 
much  local  enthusiasm. 

Standing  somewhere  about  half-way  between  Tannleton  and 
Bulsted  was  Bridge  Court,  a  grand  old  country  house,  whose 
quaint  gables  dated  from  the  days  of  Elizabeth. 

Sir  John  Balders  was  the  very  type  of  a  jovial  fox-hunting 
squire.  In  his  youth  he  had  been  looked  upon  as  a  fairish  man  in 
the  shires  ;  but  tree  living  and  increasing  years  had  told  their 
tale;  neither  Sir  John's  nerve  nor  weight  admitted  of  his 
attempting  to  ride  to  hounds  now.  But,  on  a  stout  cob,  he 
enjoyed  meeting  his  friends  at  the  cover-side  as  much  as  in  days 
of  yore*  There,  with  a  big  cigar,  a  good  story  or  two,  and  a 
kindly  word  and  jest  for  every  one,  Sir  John  was  quite  in  his 
element ;  the  most  popular  man  in  the  hunt.  If  they  found 
and  really  went  away,  the  baronet  jogged  placidly  home  to 
luncheon ;  otherwise  he  would  trot  about,  gossiping  with  his  old 
friends,  and  smoking  incessantly  half  the  day.  He  had  never 
been  a  racing  man,  insomuch  as  he  had  never  kept  racehorses, 
or  indulged  in  any  gambling  over  them ;  but  he  had  been  very 
fond  of  Epsom,  Ascot,  and   Newmarket,  in  his  day,  limiting 
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himself  to  an  occasional  wager  on  bis  fancy,  bat  tboroogbly 
enjoying  a  good  race,  and  delighting  to  see  a  good  horse  win 
without  its  benefiting  him  a  shilling.  It  was  not  likely  that  Sir 
John  would  neglect  to  fill  his  house  for  the  Bulsted  races,  and 
amongst  his  guests  this  particular  year  happened  to  be  Bob 
Grafton. 

Grafton's  father  had  been  an  old  friend  of  Sir  John's,  and 
Bob  had  known  the  baronet  from  his  schoolboy  days ;  had 
indeed  stayed  at  Bridge  Court  many  a  time  before. 

About  this  particular  Spring  Bulsted  Meeting  it  is  not 
necessary  to  say  much.  It  went  oflF  with  its  usual  M^^  and  it 
occurred  to  some  two  or  three  of  Sir  John's  guests,  who  had 
lingered  on  for  an  extra  day  or  two,  that  the  best  thing  they 
could  do  to  get  through  a  keen  bright  March  afternoon  was  to 
tnke  a  stretcn  into  Tunnleton,  and  amongst  the  party  was  Bob 
Grafton.  That  £rentleman  had  heard  no  more  of  Maurice 
Enderby  since  he  had  parted  with  him  at  Scarborough.  He  had 
often  wondered  what  had  become  of  his  old  friend,  and  how  he 
and  his  pretty  little  wife  were  getting  on ;  but  men  drift  apart  in 
this  world,  and  unless  they  belong  to  the  same  clubs,  or  happen 
to  mix  in  the  same  set,  lose  sight  of  each  other  for  indefinite 
periods.  He  little  thought,  when  he  started  with  two  or  throe 
other  men,  and  Katie  and  Florence  Balders,  for  that  walk  to 
Tunnleton,  that  he  should  meet  the  very  man  of  whom  he  had  so 
often  thought  of  late,  and  the  very  strange  question  that  man 
was  to  put  to  him. 

A  good  bitter  nor'easter,  characteristic  of  the  unpleasantest 
month  in  the  year ;  a  wind  that  brought  colour  to  the  girls'  noses, 
and  tears  to  their  eyes,  irritation  to  the  men's  throats,  and  a  general 
perversity  all  round  ;  that  delightfully  disgusting  wind  concerning 
which  Kingsley  penned  his  terribly  sarcastic  satire ;  about  which 
nothing  can  be  relied  upon,  except  that  it  does 

*'  Madden  into  hunger  eveiy  ang^  pike ; " 

pikes  of  the  betting-ring,  too,  about  this  time  more  voracious 
than  ever — a  dead  season  just  over,  during  which  the  miserable 
backer  had  ceased  to  dangle  in  sight  of  their  insatiate  maw. 
Whistling  round  the  corners ;  whistling  through  the  windows ; 
sending  the  smoke  back  again  down  the  chimneys,  in  manner 
most  irreverent  and  disgusting;  spinning  the  chimney-cowls 
round  and  round,  as  if  in  ironical  derision  of  any  such  imbecile 
attempt  to  control  its  vagaries,  taking  them  off  at  times,  as  it 
did  the  hats  of  the  passers-by. 

With  shrill  shrieks  of  boisterous  laughter  at  all  endeavours  to 
control  or  play  with  it,  screaming  wildly  in  the  midnight,  and 
smiling  out  in  the  noontide  sun ;  with  an  affectation  of  being 
in  the  opposite  quarter,  this  dreadful  old  foe  of  humanity  was 
frolicking  about  in  all  the  March  exuberance  of  his  ironical  nature. 
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as  Bob  Grafton  and  his  companions  doggedly  drove  their  ways 
through  his  teeth  into  Tonnleton. 

"Beastly  day,  Miss  Balders,**  exclaimed  Grafton,  as  they  turned 
into  the  queer,  comparatively  sheltered  Tunnleton  promenade. 
**  All  deuced  fine,  you  know !  but  a  fellow  feels  quite  relieved  to 
find  his  front  teeth  left  in  his  head  after  such  a  terrible  spinas  we 
have  had." 

"  Yes,  it  is  not  nice,"  rejoined  Katie  Balders,  "and  I  am  not  at 
all  sorry  the  hounds  met  the  other  side  of  the  county  this  morning. 
No  doubt  you  do  at  times  get  a  rattling  run  in  this  sort  of  weather, 
but  it  is  very  unpleasant  to  hang  about  in ;  and  you  do  that  much 
more  often  than  not.  Of  course,  the  weather  don't  matter  when 
you  are  going,  but  it  makes  a  considerable  difference  when  you  are 
loitering  round  the  cover-side." 

"Of  course  it  does,"  rejoined  Grafton,  "all  poets  are  frauds; 
which  means  they  claim  poetical  licence — that  is,  the  right  to 
treat  any  subject  from  their  own  point  of  view ;  generally  being 
what  suits  their  lines.  There's  Kingsley,  for  instance,  should  have 
written — 

<*  *  Bitter  black  north-easter, 
Jove  !  ain't  you  a  twiater  ?  * 

but  then,  you  pee,  he's  a  poet,  and  has  to  conform  to  the  rules  of 
his  fraudulent  craft." 

"  Twister  and  easter  are  all  very  well,  and  very  expressive ;  but 
there's  no  doubt,  critically  speaking,  they  don't  exactly  rhyme." 

"  However,  hang  the  nor'easter  !  Sheltered  here  by  the  shops 
on  both  sides,  and  the  old  tumble-down  houses  of  the  early  era 
of  this  century,  we  are  quit  of  the  north-east  wind  for  a  little. 
But,  good  heavens !  Maurice  Enderby,  as  I  live !  You  must 
excuse  me  for  a  moment ;  he's  one  of  my  oldest  pals ;  and  talk 
to  him,  and  ask  him  what  he's  doing,  I  really  must." 

And,  so  saying,  Grafton  dashed  across  the  promenade  and  put 
his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  a  man  who  was  idly  looking  at  some 
photographs  in  the  library  window. 

Maurice  started  and  turned  round,  and  his  face  lit  up  when  he 
saw  who  it  was  that  had  accosted  him. 

"  My  dear  boy,"  he  exclaimed,  "  you're  just  the  very  man  of  all 
others  I  wished  to  see.  However,  first  and  foremost,  how  are 
yon  ?  and  what  brought  you  here  ?  " 

"  Bulsted  races,"  rejoined  Grafton, "  as  for  how  I  am,  now  what 
is  the  use  of  asking  ?  When  you  see  a  fellow  rollicking  about  in 
a  bitter  nor'easter  in  March,  it's  absurd  to  suppose  that  there  is 
anything  the  matter  with  him.  Now  it  is  my  turn ;  first,  how  is 
Mrs.  Enderby  ?  secondly,  in  the  words  of  the  poet: 

*'  *  Wij  comes  he  hence,  what  doth  he  here  ? ' " 

"  Bessie  is  very  well,  thanks,  while,  as  for  me,  I  have  accepted 
the  post  of  curate  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Jarrow,  rector  of  St. 
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Mary's,  Tannleton,  and  am  now  duly  installed  as  a  sabordinaie 
amongst  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  of  this  town.'' 

"  Well,  old  fellow,  I  suppose  I  ought  to  congratulate  you ;  you 
were  anxious  to  get  something  of  the  sort,  and,  though  it's  a 
dullish  little  place,  it  is  not  an  out-of-the-way  one." 

"  But  where  are  you  staying  ?  "  inquired  Maurice.  **  I  can't 
give  you  an  elaborate  dinner,  but  if  you  can  be  content  with  a 
bit  of  fish,  a  cut  of  a  joint,  and  a  hearty  welcome,  we  shall  be 
more  than  glad  to  see  you." 

^^  Very  sorry,  indeed,  old  man,  but  I  can't.  A  good  talk  and  a 
smoke  with  you,  and  anything  you  choose  to  give  me  to  eat, 
would  be  quite  good  enough  for  this  child.  But  I  am  staying  for 
the  week  at  Bridge  Court ;  I  walked  in  to-day  with  a  party  jfrom 
there,  and  must  walk  out  again  with  them  to  dinner.  But  yoo 
said  1  was  the  very  man  you  wanted  to  see.  What  help  can  I  be 
to  you  ?  If  it's  a  question  of  money,  Maurice,"  he  continued, 
lowering  his  tone,  ^^  don't  hesitate  to  speak  out.  I'll  do  what  I 
can." 

"No,  no,  it's  nothing  of  that  sort,  although  I'm  not  over- 
burdened with  coin  of  the  realm.  I'm  not  driven  to  ask  help  of 
my  friends  so  far.  I  want  you  to  explain  to  me  what  is  at  present 
an  unsolvable  conundrum.  You  are  learned  in  all  things  racing 
and  I  am  not.  You  told  me  a  good  deal  at  Scarborough  about  my 
wife's  uncle,  the  Rev.  John  Madingley.  Surely,  as  a  clergyman, 
he  don't  keep  racehorses  ?  " 

"Not  keep  racehorses  1  What,  Panion  Madingley  I  Why, 
bless  your  soul,  Maurice,  he's  had  a  few  horses  in  training  for  the 
last  thirty  or  forty  j'ears.  As  I  told  you  before,  there  was  a  time 
when  he  was  a  ^eat  frequenter  of  the  race-course,  but  be  got 
remonstrated  with  rather  seriously  by  his  bishop,  and  since  that 
has  seldom  been  seen  on  one.  He  was  never,  for  all  Fve  heard,  a 
man  who  bet  or  in  the  least  gambled  about  the  thing.  The  few 
he  had  were  always  of  his  own  breeding,  and  he  had  them  trained, 
and  ran  them,  from  sheer  love  of  sport." 

"  But  I  never  remember  to  have  seen  his  name  in  the  racing 
returns,"  said  Maurice. 

"  No ;  of  course  you  wouldn't,"  returned  the  other ;  "  although 
they  were  a  good  deal  laxer  about  those  things  when  he  began, 
still,  the  Rev.  John  Madingley's  this,  that,  or  the  other  would 
not  have  looked  well  in  the  papers.  He  raced,  like  many  other 
people,  under  an  assumed  name.  His  horses  always  ran  as  Mr. 
Brooks's.  But  why  are  you  so  curious  about  his  turf  career  ? 
It's  not  much  in  your  line,  surely  ?  " 

"  But  it  so  happens  just  now  it  is.  Don't  you  remember  my 
telling  you  that  we  were  rather  in  hopes  of  a  wedding-present 
from  him  ?  Well,  it  has  come,  and  no  doubt  is  a  tolerably  hand- 
some one ;  the  only  thing  is  that  it  has  taken  a  form  quite  un- 
intelligible to  us." 
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«Let*B  hear  what  it  is,"  replied  Grafton;  "it  is  so  very 
possible  that  what  looks  like  liutch  to  you  may  be  A,  B^  C  to 
me." 

**  Well,  my  wife's  uncle  writes  word  to  her  congratulating  her 
on  her  marriage,  and  saying  that  his  wedding-gift  to  her  is  this 
— che  is  to  go  halves  with  him  in  the  most  promising  yearling 
he  ever  had.** 

"  I  tell  you  what,  old  man,  that's  a  thing  may  be  worth  a  good 
deal  of  money.  The  Beverend  John  knows  '  a  hawk  from  a  hand- 
saw,' and  has  turned  out  a  flyer  or  two  from  those  little  paddocks 
of  his  in  his  time.  Now  what's  it€  name  ?  Has  it  got  a  name 
or  is  it  not  yet  christened  ?  '* 

"Oh,  yes,  it  has  got  a  name.  It's  a  filly  called  *The 
Wandering  Nun.' " 

"  I  know ;  by  the  Hermit,  out  of  Restless.  Why,  she's  talked 
about  as  one  of  the  coming  cracks  of  this  year.  She  is  alluded 
to  a  great  deal  in  racing  circles.  As  you  know,  all  these  pro- 
mising young  things  are  very  deceptive.  Like  the  infant 
phenomenons  amongst  ourselves,  they  go  wrong  in  their  legs, 
they  go  wrong  in  their  temper,  and,  after  all,  the  one  virtue  they 
seem  to  develop  turns  out  to  be  only  a  precocity  which  bitterly 
disappoints  those  who  believe  in  it.  Still,  Maurice,  though  I 
recommend  you  not  to  be  too  sanguine,  there  are  plenty  of 
people  who  would  jump  at  being  in  your  shoes  and  standing  in 
with  the  pick  of  Parson  Madingley's  basket.  And  now  I  must 
say  good-bye ;  my  party  threw  out  signals  last  time  they  passed 
significant  that  the  blue-peter  is  at  the  fore.  I  suppose  any- 
where in  Tunnleton  will  find  you.  Wherever  your  house  may  be 
here  they  are  bound  to  know  at  the  post-office." 

**  4,  Belton  Terrace  is  my  address.  If  anything  brings  you 
here  again  mind  you  come  and  look  me  up.  And  now  good-bye," 
and,  with  a  nod  and  a  handgrip,  the  two  men  separated. 


(To  be  continued.) 


SOCIAL    ECHOES. 

By  Mrs.  HUMPHRY. 


4 1  A  TO  be  in  England  now  that  April's  here,"  wrot«  Browning,  in 
\J  a  delicious  passage  in  which  the  whole  odour  and  fragrance 
and  freshness  of  the  ideal  Spring  of  the  poet  seems  collected  as  in 
a  dainty  bouquet,  tied  with  a  silken  ribbon  of  rhyme.  You  see,  he 
was  not  in  England  when  he  wrote,  and  he  had  forgotten  how 
shrewdly  bites  the  air  of  early  April  days.  Poets  are  like  that. 
They  cherish  the  sentiment  of  a  thing,  as  handed  down  to  them 
by  other  poets.  All  have  sung  of  Spring  and  its  joys,  from  long 
before  Chaucer  onwards  to  our  own  time.  And  yet  no  one  hates 
the  east  wind  more  than  your  poet.  He  is  perfectly  aware  that  a 
red  nose  and  watering  eyes  are  not  the  proper  appanage  of  the 
|)oet's  thought.  He  thinks  in  velvet,  sumptuously.  He  likes 
warmth  and  brightness,  and  in  his  soul  is  a  tropical  creature.  In 
fact,  it  is  his  yearning  after  sunshine  and  warm  airs  that  make 
him  sing.  The  tropics  themselves  have  yielded  the  world  few 
poets.  Our  sweetest  singers  have  dwelt  in  temperate  or  frigid 
zones.  Like  the  pine  in  Heine's  beautiful  little  eight-lined  lyric, 
the  poet  yearns  towards  the  south  and  all  its  warm  luxuriance,  its 
glory  of  radiant  sunshine  and  its  wealth  of  flowers.  The  senti- 
ment of  spring,  as  expressed  by  the  poets,  is  a  delicious  thing. 
We  have  all  felt  it.  On  a  day  when,  with  a  large  fire  in  the 
grate,  we  throw  the  window  open  and  feel  a  breath  of  spring  in 
the  air,  hear  a  note  from  some  happy  bird,  and  see  the  green 
branches  wave  in  the  sun,  we  experience  a  sensation  of  exhilara- 
tion approaching  to  rapture.  If  we  leave  that  window  open  ten 
minutes  too  long,  we  begin  to  wonder  where  the  charm  lay.  A 
sneeze  reminds  us  that  April  is  a  shrew.  She  pelts  us  with 
flowers  in  the  same  moment  that  she  sets  us  wondering  if  any 
of  that  capital  cough  mixture  is  left  in  the  familiar  bottle. 
Browning  must  have  forgotten  the  robust  greeting  of  the  April 
east  wind  at  every  comer.  He  remembered  the  sunny  places, 
but  forgot  the  cold  blast  that  seems  to  turn  the  wretched  way- 
farer into  a  target  for  the  whole  army  of  colds,  coughs,  catarrhs, 
and  quinsies. 

To  us,  "  in  the  great  city  pent,"  there  are  alleviations.  There 
is  nearly  always  a  sunny  side  of  the  way ;  and  so  long  as  one  is 
not  a  postman,  who  has  to  keep  crossing  and  recrossing,  trying 
the  difference   between  the  climate  of  Grreenland  and  that  of 
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Naples  some  twenty  times  in  half  an  hour,  April  may  be  a  not 
unpleasant  time.  The  coming  season  leads  the  thoughts  on 
festive  lines,  and  there  is  always  something  new  to  read,  to  hear, 
or  to  see.  We  are  almost  too  richly  blessed  in  the  matter  of 
concerts.  If  they  all  pay,  we  must  be  a  musical  nation,  though 
we  are  always  being  told  that  we  are  not.  The  foreign  professors 
who  come  to  London,  and  make  large  fortunes  out  of  our  national 
love  for  music,  are  particularly  fond  of  telling  us  that  we  are  no 
musicians.  They  sneer  at  the  givers  as  they  gather  in  their  gold. 
Signer  Sdegnoso  scornfully  remarks  that  the  British  public  always 
applaud  in  the  wrong  place.  Herr  Verachter  observes  in 
gutturals,  to  a  select  audience,  that  these  English  ^^  hef  no  soul 
for  sount."  But  they  both  make  sufficient  money  out  of  this 
inappreciative  public  to  live  very  diflFerently  indeed  from  the  way 
that  was  their  wont  in  the  home  of  macaroni  and  the  Vaterland. 
The  name  of  concerts  in  the  season  is  legion.  The  severely 
classical  is  still  the  fashionable  style.  The  audiences  at  the 
Saturday  and  Monday  Popular  Concerts  form  a  curious  study  for 
the  outsider  who  still  believes  in  melody,  the  musical  portion  of 
whose  being  is  not  yet  caught  up  into  the  clouds  of  science,  and 
who  can  enjoy  a  well-rendered  sonata  without  plunging  deep  into 
the  technicalities  of  counter-point  and  thorough-bass.  The 
suppressed  groans  and  long-drawn  sighs  of  the  disciples  and 
lovers  of  the  scientific  in  music  may  at  first  alarm  the  novice, 
who  &ncies  that  his  neighbours  on  all  sides  are  seized  with 
simultaneous  illness,  and  wonders  if  it  may  not  be  infectious.  A 
German  ^^  Ach ! "  long  drawn,  is  probably  breathed  forth  on  a 
warm  breath  of  air  just  into  the  nape  of  his  neck  by  some  devotee 
behind  him.  While  he  is  thinking  this  over  in  some  slight 
consternation,  and  wishing  that  he  could  see  without  turning 
round  and  absolutely  staring,  he  perceives  an  individual  in 
front  throw  back  an  impassioned  head,  fourteen-inch  bonnet  and 
all,  and  gaze  enraptured  at  the  rather  dingy  ceiling  of 
St.  James'  Hall.  Half  an  hour  of-  similar  demonstrations 
having  made  him  as  adamant  to  such  eccentric  expressions  of 
delight,  our  supposed  spectator  will  either  join  in  himself  with  a 
furtive  groan  or  that  peculiar  form  of  atmospheric  disturbance 
known  as  a  sigh,  or  else  he  will  take  his  stand  as  an  outsider 
and  enjoy  the  humours  of  the  scene.  He  will  note  the  grim 
auditors  who  set  their  teeth  and  drink  in  the  music  as  though  it 
were  physic  with  a  vefy  nasty  taste ;  the  others  who  frown  the 
darker  the  more  they  are  pleased;  the  languid  listeners  who 
lazily  lie  back  and  visibly  long  for  tea ;  the  real  music-lovers  who 
move  not  lest  they  miss  a  note;  and  the  base  pretenders  who 
never  know  what  they  ought  to  applaud  until  some  one  leads  the 
way. 

Concerts  are  too  lenc^hy,  as  a  rule,  and  our  vicious  habit  of 
encores  only  adds  to  the  evil.    Much  more  enjoyable  are  the 
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evenings  at  such  clubs  as  the  Lyric  and  the  Salon,  where  the 
music  is  little  and  good.  If  there  be  such  a  thing  as  an  aural 
indigestion,  one  is  pretty  sure  to  have  an  attack  of  it  after  a 
concert  lasting  two  hours  and  a  half.  But,  at  the  meetings  of 
such  clubs  as  those  mentioned,  one  has  time  to  take  the  music 
in,  think  it  over,  &11  in  love  with  a  phrase  of  it,  and  at  least 
begin  a  friendship  with  a  song,  if  new  ;  improve  an  acquaintance, 
if  old.  These  clubs  serve  as  a  medium  for  introducing  talent 
to  public  notice.  At  one  or  two  of  such  recent  riwnions 
Mdlle.  Decca,  an  American  lady,  has  displayed  a  soprano  voice 
of  great  sweetness  and  flexibility.  She  seems  scarcely  to  have 
received  at  the  hands  of  the  public  the  recognition  that  is  her 
due.  Her  method  is  good,  her  voice  absolutely  true,  and  she 
sings  a  simple  ballad  as  well  as  she  accomplishes  a  difficult 
operatic  a/ria.  Another  lady,  Mdlle.  Filippi,  has  shown  much 
dramatic  talent  in  recitation.  Her  voice  is  rich  in  varied  tones, 
and  her  manner  of  reciting  is  so  unforced  and  natural  as  to 
be  an  actual  indictment  against  the  stilted  style  from  which  we 
liave  all  suffered  more  or  less,  chiefly  in  suppressing  agonies  of 
laughter. 

I  have  a  vivid  memory  of  one  such  painful  occasion.  It  was 
after  a  dinnerparty,  and  an  unlucky  remark  led  up  to  a  recitation 
of  Byron's  "  Dream.**  It  will  be  remembered  that  each  passage 
begins  with  the  words,  "  A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my 
dream.'!  The  reciter  had  evidently  unconsciously  contracted  an 
unfortunate  habit,  for  every  time  he  uttered  these  words  he  lifted 
both  hands  to  his  head,  and  gently  but  firmly  pulled  his  own 
ears.  The  feelings  of  the  limited  audience  may  be  guessed  by 
the  positions  in  which  the  longed-for  end  of  the  performance 
found  them.  Not  one  of  them  was  so  seated  as  to  be  within  eye- 
shot of  the  rest.  No  one  dared  to  risk  an  encountering  glance. 
Each  one  had  twisted  about,  fearing  that  the  lifting  of  an  eye- 
brow or  the  trembling  of  a  lip  might  act  as  the  lighting  of  a 
match  in  a  powder-magazine  and  lead  to  an  explosion  of  un- 
seemly mirth. 

In  April  London  is  full  of  pictures,  though  May  brings  more 
within  the  public  ken.  The  streets  are  one  long  panorama  of 
flowers.  Is  there  any  city  in  the  world  to  which  come  so  many 
flowers  as  to  London  ?  If  we  praise  wrongly  in  music,  we  cannot 
make  many  mistakes  with  flowers,  though  perhaps  the  students 
of  botany  might  admonish  us  against  admiring  imperfect  speci- 
mens or  inhaling  the  fragrance  of  a  rose  with  a  petal  short.  If 
the  science  of  music  is  misleading  the  multitude,  what  shall 
we  say  of  the  science  of  botany,  which  rejoices  in  producing  a 
speckled  primrose  ?  But  Nature  is  too  much  for  the  advanced 
gardener,  and  we  are  safe  for  many  a  year  to  come  from  the 
invasion  of  figured  roses,  tartan  lilies,  or  striped  buttercups. 
These  no  doubt  will  come,  as  came  Wagnerian  music,  but  they 
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are  not,  fortunately,  to  hand  just  yet.  We  may  smell  our  roses 
in  peace,  though  we  must  furtively  enjoy  our  ballads,  those  of  us 
who  dread  the  sneer  of  the  scientists. 

Our  own  time  will  be  curiously  marked  in  history  as  a  period 
when  dress  and  beauty  came  prominently  to  the  front.  The 
literature  of  dress  during  the  last  ten  years,  if  collected,  would 
form  an  imposing  collection.  Beauty,  though  still  a  power,  as  it 
ever  has  been  and  ever  will  be,  is  less  discussed  in  print  than  it 
was  five  years  ago.  Its  present  mission  is  to  advertize  soap  and 
make  money  on  the  stage.  But  the  beauty  craze  has  led  to 
some  curious  consequences.  Among  others,  it  may  be  noted  that 
girls  have  gone  out  of  &shion.  Twenty-seven  is  the  correct  age 
just  now.  "  Sweet  seventeen  "  is  hopelessly  d^TJioc?^.  The  result 
is  a  vast  increase  in  the  amount  of  hypocrisy  practised  in  society. 
No  girl  ever  wanted  to  stop  at  seventeen,  even  when  it  was  most 
in  favour.  But  every  woman  now  remains  twenty-seven  until 
even  her  own  familiar  looking-glass  begins  to  speak  in  the  odious 
language  of  perfect  candour.  Mrs.  Haweis,  in  her  book  on  dress, 
recommends  women  always  carefully  to  choose  their  background. 
This  would  be  good  advice,  were  it  practicable.  But  one  cannot 
carry  about  one's  background  with  one.  It  would  be  costly  to 
oneself  and  inconvenient  to  one's  friends.  A  better  plan  for 
keeping  on  good  terms  with  oneself,  so  long  as  one  remains 
at  twenty-seven,  is  to  fit  up  a  looking-glass  in  a  seductively 
flattering  manner.  It  should  stand  before  a  window  with  not 
too  good  a  light.  A  pink  silk  blind  should  always  subdue  still 
further  the  mellowness  of  the  daylight.  Wax  candles  with  pink 
shades  should  be  the  only  means  of  illumination  when  daylight 
dies ;  and  if  there  are  only  enough  of  these,  a  satisfactory  toilet 
may  be  made,  and  one's  pet  delusion  remain  undisturbed.  Other 
mirrors,  less  pleasantly  placed,  should  be  carefully  avoided. 

In  the  matter  of  dress,  the  March  Drawing-rooms  have  fore- 
told but  little  of  what  is  to  come.  The  colours  of  court  dresses 
were  soft  and  beautiful,  but  no  dominant  note  was  struck.  In 
one  little  particular  the  philosopher  might  find  subject  for  remark. 
Are  ladies  more  thriftily  disposed  than  once  they  were,  or  is. 
Buckingham  Palace  less  scrupulously  clean  than  it  used  to  be  ? 
Certain  it  is  that  in  many  instances  the  Court  trains  were  this 
year  lined  with  a  protective  layer  of  cr6pe-de-chine.  This  served 
as  a  sort  of  dust-cloak  to  the  costly  silk  or  satin  which  formed  the 
real  lining  and  softly  shimmered  through  the  diaphanous  though 
closely  textured  crdpe.  True  economists  will  appreciate  this 
arrangement,  and,  strange  to  say,  there  is  no  such  ardent  lover  of 
economy  as  the  woman  who  lavishes  money  on  her  dress.  She 
takes  to  heart  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  saying,  that  «*  Thrift  is  the  fuel 
of  magnificence,"  and  practises  the  former  in  small  matters  in 
order  that  she  may  obtain  the  very  height  of  the  latter  in  large 
ones. 
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In  ordinary  dress,  as  apart  from  the  preposterous  toilets  known 
as  Court  trains,  our  outlines  are  still  egregious.  The  huge  excre^- 
cenoe  at  the  back  of  the  waist  abides  with  us.  It  appears  impos- 
sible to  shake  it  ofif.  If  any  woman  ventures  even  to  reduce  it8 
dimensions  to  moderation,  maids  and  dressmakers  disapprove  and 
tell  her  that  she  entirely  deprives  herself  of  "  style."  Who  could 
have  thought  that  style  could  be  thus  defined  as  a  bump  at  the 
back  of  the  waist  ?  This  is  ignominy  indeed.  For  the  rest,  our 
clothes  are  not  irrational,  if  only  we  refrain  from  piling  up  the 
agony  in  the  matter  of  drapery.  The  autocrats  of  the  toilet  are 
still  two  men,  Worth  and  Redfem,  both  English.  When  will 
their  rule  be  shared  by  a  woman  ?  Englishwomen  are  more  active 
than  they  were  twenty  years  ago,  and  the  discomfort  and  encum- 
brance of  their  clothes  are  more  acutely  felt.  Side  by  side  with 
the  development  of  the  lady-like  and  attenuated  being  dubbed 
"  masher,"  has  run  the  development  in  quite  a  contrary  direction 
of  the  sisters  and  girl-cousins  of  these  feeble-minded  and  feeble- 
bodied  young  men.  Girts  row,  swim,  ride,  drive,  play  lawn- 
tennis,  go  on  walking  tours,  and  ooherwise  freely  use  the  limbs 
that  nature  gives  them.  The  **  mass  of  dry  goods,"  as  an 
American  writer,  quoted  by  Lady  Harberton,  calls  our  superfluous 
drapery,  will  soon  become  intolerable  to  the  girl  athlete,  and  she 
will  eventually  shake  herself  free  from  several  unnecessary 
pounds  weight  of  garmenture,  including  the  odious  cushion  that 
makes  such  an  irrelevant  mound  at  the  back.  The  pro- 
babilities axe  that  she  will  pliin^e  into  the  other  extreme 
just  at  first,  like  a  ship  among  tne  breakers;  but  it  maybe 
hoped  that  she  will,  after  the  first  inevitable  reaction,  settle 
down  to  a  medium  course  of  common  sense  in  clothing. 

The  old  traditions  are  vanishing  one  by  one.  Sweet  seventeen, 
with  her  slice  of  bread  and  butter  and  her  blushing  little  simper, 
has  given  place  to  the  maturity  of  twenty-seyen.  The  low  voice, 
that  ^*  most  excellent  thing  in  woman,"  is  replaced  by  the  loud, 
defiant  tone  that  will  be  heaixi.  The  fashionable  young  woman 
of  to-day  steps  from  the  carriage,  leaving  her  mother  to  follow  her 
up  the  steps  and  into  the  house  as  best  she  may.  Only  the 
minority,  whose  "  good  manners  are  the  fruit  of  noble  mind,"  pay 
that  gentle  deference  to  elders  that  is  so  sweet  to  them  and  so 
pleasant  to  see.  Only  a  few  retain  the  habit  of  courtesy  to  in- 
feriors that  once  distinguished  the  "lady  of  quality."  To  be 
conspicuous  seems  the  end  and  aim  of  too  many  of  our  girls, 
and  so  long  as  they  attain  that  object,  the  means  by  which  it  is 
reached  are  not  too  closely  studied  in  an  age  when  modesty  is 
quite  gone  out  of  fashion,  and  even  a  transitory  blush  is  regarded 
with  curiosity  as  an  interesting  reminiscence  of  the  far-back 
past. 
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CHAPTER    IV* 

PUmNa  ON  THE  SCRE\^'. 

THE  first  few  days  after  George's  departure  were  terribly  blank  to 
Marjory.  She  was  left  very  much  to  herself,  as  Mrs.  Acland 
did  not  seem  to  reinember  her  existence,  save  when  she  wanted 
her  help  in  needlework  or  with  the  children.  So  Marjory  had 
plenty  of  time  to  mend  Dick's  socks  and  read  what  books  she 
could  find.  These,  with  a  certain  degree  of  scolding  bestowed 
on  her  adopted  brother  for  untidiness,  employed  her  days  arid 
evenings ;  but  as  .  Dick's  answers  were  much  smoother  than 
Greorge's  used  to  be,  the:  oddly  assorted  couple  settled  down  into 
companionship  much  sooner  than  might  have  been  expected. 

A  few  hasty  lines  had  been  sent  ashore  by  the  young  sailor 
with  the  pilot^-rbrave  lines  enough,  yet  pervaded  by  an  un- 
conscious tone  of  sadness  which  revived  Marjory's  grief  and 
resentment.  This  epistle  had  been  inclosied  in  one  to  Mr. 
Aoland,  and  was  delivered  as  the  family  sat  at  breakfast. 

**  Georpe  seems  very  well  satisfied  so  far,"  said  his  father.    "  I 
dare  say  he  will  get  on  all  the  qiiicker  for  not  being  trammelled 
by  the  regulations  of  the  Navy." 
.  "No  doubt  of  it,"  responded  his  wife. 

**  What  does  he  say  to  you,  Marjory  ?  " 

Maijory  handed  her  letter  to  her  father,  remarking, "  He  writes 
sadly  enough,  7  think." 

"I  really  do  not  see  what  you  have  to  fret  about,"  said  Mrs. 
Acland,  looking  scornfully  at  Marjory's  tearful  eyes.  **  Is  it  not 
a  bit  of  your  usual  perversity,  my  dear  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  it  is,"  with  defiant  indifference. 

"  You  have  letters  too,  my  love  ? "  asked  Mr.  Acland,  not 
averse  to  change  the  subject. 
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**  Only  one  of  those  endless  coal  circulars,"  she  returned, 
tearing  it  up  as  she  spoke,  ^^  and  one  from  Miss  Clements,  who  is 
at  Florence.  She  says  she  made  the  acquaintance  there,  last 
winter,  of  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carteret,  who  are  some  connections  of 
yours." 

"  Carteret  ?  "  repeated  Mr.  Acland.  "  No,  not  of  mine.  -  There 
was  an  uncle  of  Marjory's  mother  so  called,  but  I  have  not  heard 
of  him  for  years." 

"Marjory's  mother!"  thought  her  daughter  bitterly;  "does 
he  forget  she  was  his  wife,  or  is  he  afraid  to  mention  it  ?  " 

"  They  seem  to  be  people  of  some  importance,"  resumed  Mrs. 
Acland. 

"  They  are.  Carteret  has  an  estate  in  the  south  of  England ; 
but  he  had  most  of  his  fortune  through  his  mother.  He  always 
lives  abroad." 

"  Miss  Clements  says  they  talk  of  returning  to  England.  I 
think  we  ought  to  call  on  them  when  they  are  in  town." 

"  Perhaps  so." 

"Come,  Marjory,"  said  Mrs.  Acland  sharply  to  that  young 
person,  who  was  evidently  in  a  reverie,  "  what  are  you  dreaming 
about?  Pray  rouse  yourself.  Put  on  your  hat  and  take  the 
children  for  their  morning  walk :  nurse  is  very  busy  just  now." 

The  afternoon  of  the  same  day  ha(l  clouded  over,  and  a  breeze 
from  the  south-west  had  brought  with  it  heavy  showers. 

The  omnibuses  were  crowded  with  damp  passengers  and  wet 
umbrellas,  while  the  streets  were  rapidly  converted  into  spaces 
of  liquid  mud,  across  which  splashed  pedestrians  struggled  under 
the  noses  of  the  steaming  horses. 

Sitting  with  a  book  on  her  knee  in  the  school-room  window, 
gazing  at  the  fast-falling  rain,  and  hearing  the  dreary  splash- 
splash  of  the  big  drops  from  the  balcony  of  the  dining-room 
above,  Marjory  fell  into  a  sort  of  dream,  from  which  she  was 
startled  by  the  sudden  sharp  closing  of  the  front  door,  and  was 
languidly  interested  by  seeing  Mrs.  Acland  sally  forth,  covered 
from  head  to  foot  by  a  dark  shapeless  rain-cloak,  and  further 
shrouded  by  a  small  black  straw  bonnet  and  a  thick  veil.  Her 
skirts  had  been  fastened  up  high  enough  to  show  her  neat, 
well-made  boots,  which  Marjory  ruefully  admired.  She  walked 
rapidly  with  a  firm  springy  step  through  the  garden,  and  turned 
towards  the  railway  station  at  the  end  of  the  road. 

"  She  certainly  has  nice  feet,"  thought  Marjory,  putting  out 
one  of  her  own  and  contemplating  it.  It  was  encased  in  what 
cheap  ready-made  shopkeepers  term  "  house  slippers,"  con- 
structed of  thick  hard  leather,  which  creaked  when  she  moved, 
and  were  square,  coarse,  and  disfiguring  to  the  last  degree. 
Marjory's  pretty  short  upper  lip  curled  contemptuously  as  she 
looked.  She  slipped  her  foot  out  of  its  unworthy  covering. 
That  was  more  satisfactory.    Her  dark  grey  stocking  showed  its 
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proportions,  the  small  heel  and  high  instep.  ^^  Mine  would  look 
as  well  if  I  had  nice  boots.  I  wish  I  could  dress  as  I  like.  I 
wish  I  could  look  like  a  lady.  Shall  I  never  have  any  pleasure 
or  pretty  things?  Shall  I  always  be  hidden  away  and  be 
thankful  to  keep  down  here  ?  The  worst  of  it  is,  I  shall  grow  bad 
and  bitter  and  ill-mannered  with  this  constant  sense  of  wrong. 
I  will  try  not  to  be  rough  or  common.  There  are  so  many  years 
before  me,  some  happiness  must  be  sprinkled  amongst  them ; 
and  then  I  am  not  ugly ;  no,  I  am  sure  I  am  not."  She  looked 
quickly  round  to  see  if  a  little  glass  which  belonged  to  the 
pantry  had  by  chance  been  left  in  the  room.  It  had  not. 
*'*  I  am  a  conceited  goose ;"  and  she  smiled  at  herself.  ^^  I  suppose 
Mrs.  Acland  is  going  to  buy  some  wonderful  bargain.  Perhaps 
to  Leadenhall  Market.  Nothing  else  would  take  her  out  in 
such  weather.  She  is  a  strange  woman :  I  believe  if  she  made 
up  her  mind  to  be  queen  of  England  she  would  manage  it 
somehow.  I  will  not  think  of  her  any  more ; "  and  Marjory 
applied  herself  to  her  book,  an  old  volume  of  Bourienne's  *^  Life 
of  Napoleon,"  through  which  she  was  struggling  with  a  view  to 
keep  up  her  French. 

Mrs.  Acland  kept  on  her  way,  however,  though  she  was  not 
bound  for  Leadenhall  Market  nor  for  any  tremendous  sacrifice  in 
the  way  of  sales. 

Arrived  at  Moorgate  Street,  she  stepped  quickly  into  a  cab,  and 
was  set  down  at  one  of  the  fine  new  buildings  near  the  Boyal 
Exchange,  where  palatial  chambers  seem  to  guarantee  the 
solvency  of  their  occupants.  She  studied  the  names  of  the 
tenants  on  the  black  board  usually  hung  within  the  door,  as  if 
unfamiliar  with  the  place,  and  then  ascended  to  the  second  floor, 
where  she  opened  a  door  at  the  end  of  a  passage,  on  the  ground- 
glass  panel  of  which  was  painted  the  words,  "William  Blake, 
office." 

A  couple  of  clerks  were  writing  at  high  desks,  one  of  whom 
rose  and  came  forward.  ^^Mr.  Blake?"  she  asked,  low  and 
quickly. 

"  Engaged  at  present."  Mrs.  Acland  handed  him  a  note.  The 
clerk  hesitated  a  moment,  and  took  it  into  another  room. 

He  returned  almost  immediately,  and  bringing  a  chair  said 
civilly,  "  Please  «it  down  for  a  few  minutes." 

The  minutes  were  but  few;  then  Mr. Blake,  bland,  smiling, 
fresh-coloured,  with  a  flower  in  his  button-hole,  came  forth 
exclaiming,  "  A  thousand  apologies  for  making  you  wait ! "  and 
ushered  her  into  his  private  room. 

It  was  luxuriously  fiir Dished.  A  soft  fine  Turkey  carpet 
covered  the  floor;  a  massive  artistic  bronze  clock  adorned  the 
chimney-piece;  the  solid  comfortable  chairs  were  covered  with 
deep-red  dull  morocco ;  a  huge  knee-hole  table  of  dark  mahogany, 
with  endless  drawers,  bureaus,  bookcases,  all  the  best  and  newest 
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contrivances  to  facilitate  the  doing  of  business  and  the  keeping 
of  its  records,  had  been  lavishly  provided ;  a  bright  fire  glowed  in 
a  tiled  grate  of  the  latest  pattern ;  and  on  a  little  table  in  one  of 
the  windows  stood  a  silver  tray  with  a  couple  of  liqueur  bottles, 
some  glasses,  and  an  engraved-glass  jug  fiill  of  water. 

Blake  drew  an  easy-chair  near  the  table,  and  placed  a  glass 
screen  between  his  visitor  and  the  fire ;  for  the  weather,  though 
damp,  was  not  cold. 

^*  I  am  sorry  you  have  to  come  out  on  such  a  dreadful  after- 
noon," he  said  with  an  air  of  solicitude.  "  Will  you  not  take  oflf 
your  cloak ;  it  may  be  damp  ?  " 

Mrs.  Acland  untied  and  removed  her  veil  without  speaking, 
showing  a  pale  face,  eyes  bright  with  some  emotion,  apparently 
neither  gentle  nor  pleasant,  and  a  very  firmly  closed  mouth,  which 
gave  a  different  expression  to  her  countenance  from  what  it 
usually  wore. 

"You  gave  very  little  consideration  to  what  was  good  or  bad 
for  me  when  you  posted  a  note,  addressed  in  your  own  hand,  at 
an  hour  when  you  must  know  it  would  reach  me  at  the  break- 
fast-table. Had  Mr.  Acland  come  down  before  me,  in  all  proba- 
bility he  would  have  opened  it,  thinking  that  you  could  only 
write  to  me  on  a  business  matter."  This  was  uttered  in  a  sup- 
pressed voice,  but  with  intense  irritation. 

"  But,"  returned  Blake,  who  had  resumed  his  seat  in  front  of 
his  big  table,  leaning  back  in  his  chair  and  gazing  at  her  with 
an  admiring,  half-smihng  look,  "  I  also  knew  the  pluck  and 
inventive  power  of  my  fair  correspondent.  Acland  is  not  the 
man  to  find  out  such  a  woman  as  you  are.  Besides,  as  you  chose 
to  be  obstinate  and  give  me  no  chance  of  an  interview,  I  was 
obliged,  though  most  reluctantly,  to  apply  pressure.  It  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  I  should  see  you — ^and  alone,"  he  added  in 
a  changed  voice. 

"Why?" 

"Because  I  want  your  help,  and  you  know  I  have  a  right 
to  ask  it." 

"Why?"  she  repeated,  keeping  her  stem  angry  eyes  fixed 
on  his. 

"Because,  my  dear  Judith,  if  you  had  not  urged  your  husband 
to  take  his  money  out  of  my  hands  and  invest  it  in  guaranteed 
stock  and  government  securities  at  a  miserable  percentage,  / 
should  not  be  in  my  present  fix,  and  you  would  have  a  better 
income." 

"  And  be  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  as  I  suspect  you  are." 

"  Exactly.  You  did  me  a  bad  turn  then ;  I've  been  crippled 
ever  since.  I  expected  more  &ithfrilness  from  you,  considering 
the  happy  hours  we  have  spent  together,  and  our  old  relations. 
By  Jove !  I  am  inclined  to  believe  those  were  the  best  days  of 
my  life."    His  bold  black  eyes  had  a  gleam  of  regret  as  he  spoke. 
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**Pray  do  you  think  you  deserve  that  I  should  destroy  my 
husband  and  children  for  the  chance  of  making  yov/r  fortune  ?  ** 
she  asked  bitterly. 

*<  Your  husband  ! "  with  a  sneer.  "  C!ome  now,  Ju,  you  never 
were  as  fond  of  him  as  you  were  of  me." 

'^He  is  my  husband;  our  fortunes  are  identical;  and  I  am 
no  mean  ally,  as  you  would  have  found  had  you  fulfilled  your 
promise  to  marry  me.  I  should  have  kept  you  straight.  You 
would  not  have  thrown  away  your  chances,  and  wasted  your 
money  on  rascally  companions,  as  you  have  done,  if  you  had 
had  a  decent  comfortable  home  and  a  helpmate  such  as  /  could 
have  been." 

"Perhaps  so— perhaps  so,"  thoughtfully.  "And  you  are 
deucedly  handsome  still,  Ju !  " 

She  replied  by  a  gesture  of  disgust,  and  asked  sharply : 

**  Tell  me  what  you  want,  and  let  me  go." 

"  Want  ?    What  can  I  want  but  money  ?  " 

"  There  seems  no  lack  of  money  here ! "  glancing  scornfully 
round. 

"No  mat  ten  I  shall  want  money  badly  in  a  week  or  two,  I 
am  afraid ;  and  remember,  besides  the  ill  turn  you  did  me  with 
Acland,  for  which  you  owe  me  something,  I  hold  your  acknow- 
ledgment for  the  money  I  lent  you,  to  make  an  appearance  when 
vou  went  abroad  with  old  Mother  Kedmayne,  for  which  I  never 
had  a  penny  of  interest." 

"  Why,  that  must  be  eight  years  ago !  I  never  thought  you 
meant  to  claim  it." 

"  Nor  should  I,  were  I  not  driven." 

"There  is  nothing  in  that  to  disturb  me.  I  shall  tell 
Mr.  Acland  that  you  advanced  me  the  money  as  an  old  friend 
of  Cranston's,  and  that  I  understood  you  had  cancelled  my 
acknowledgment.  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  apply  to  my  hus- 
band." 

"Ay!  but  that  will  not  do.  As  you  well  know,  my  need 
of  cash  must  be  concealed  to  the  last  moment.  My  only  chance 
of  success  (and  if  I  succeed  I  will  not  trouble  you)  depends  on 
my  keeping  up  appearances — lulling  suspicion." 

"  How  have  you  got  into  trouble  ?  I  thought  you  were  piling 
up  gold." 

"It*s  not  a  sort  of  affair  you  could  understand.  I  thought 
I  had  a  splendid  opportunity  of  making  a  hit  in  these  silver- 
mine  shares — I  mean  the  new  *  South  American  Silver  Mines 
Company '—rand  as  I  was  short  of  cash  I  helped  myself  to  a 
biggish  sum  I  had  access  to,  with  the  sincerest  wish  to  benefit 
my  clients  and  myself.  These  infernal  shares  went  up  steadily, 
till  nearly  double  what  I  gave  for  them.  Like  a  fool  I  waited, 
thinking  the  upward  tendency  would  continue.  The  very  next 
day  the  tide  turned:  still  every  one  thought  they  would  recover; 
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but  they  have  gone  down  and  down.  Now  one  of  my  clients, 
a  shrewd  Scotchman^  will  arrive  from  the  Gape  in  about  a  fort- 
night, and  unless  there's  some  lairacle  in  my  favour,  I  must  be 
out  of  this  before  he  looks  into  matters,  or  an  unjust  judge  might 
find  me  permanent  lodgings." 
.    All  this  was  said  with  cynical  indifference* 

*'  Then  you  had  better  go,"  remarked  Mrs.  Acland  coldly.  *'  I 
suppose  you  have  not  robbed  these  people  without  filling  your 
own  pockets  ?  " 

**  There  I  have  been  culpably  weak.  I  so  believed  in  the  tem- 
porary value  of  the  '  Silver  Mines  *  operation,  that  I  have  put 
nearly  every  penny  I  could  scrape  together  on  it." 

"  You  are  a  greater  fool  than  I  thought ! "  contemptuously. 
**A  grain  of  common  sense  would  show  you  that  inconsiderate 
daring  dishonesty  never  pays." 

"There  is  no  use  in  preaching  now,"  replied  Blake  sullenly. 
«*  I  must  have  cash  enough  to  float  me  in  the  New  World  until  I 
can  turn  round ;  and  I  count  on  you  for  a  hundred." 

"  You  might  as  well  ask  me  for  the  National  Debt." 

After  some  further  urging  on  his  side  and  refusal  on  hers, 
Blake  rose  and,  having  helped  himself  to  some  liqueur,  came  and 
stood  on  the  hearth-rug  facing  her. 

^  Look  here,  Ju,"  he  said,  still  in  the  same  tone,  though  a 
savage  look  came  over  his  face,  "  you  must  and  shall  help  me. 
You  can  do  it  if  you  choose ;  you  are  my  safest  card,  and  I  have 
the  means  of  revenge  in  my  hands  if  you  refuse." 

Mrs.  Acland  could  not  grow  whiter,  but  she  did  not  quaiL  She 
only  raised  her  eyes  to  his  with  so  deadly  an  expression  that  Blake 
said: 

**  Ay  !  my  life  would  not  be  worth  an  hour's  purchase  if  those 
fine  eyes  could  kill !    But  you  know  what  I  mean  ! " 

"  I  do."  She  paused,  and  her  well-gloved  hand  clenched  itself 
tight  as  it  lay  on  the  table.  "  You  mean,  you  would  show  those 
two  letters  of  mine,  which  you  kept  back  like  a  base  traitor  as  you 
are,  to  my  husband  ?  Well !  are  you  sure  that  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you  in  the  dock  might  not  outweigh  the  pain  of  failure 
and  possible  disgrace  ?  Possible  only ! — remember  the  power  I  have 
over  my  husband  ?  Nor  do  faults  before  a  marriage  dissolve  it ! 
Since^  I  have  been  faultless." 

"You  are  a  plncky  devil,"  said  Blake,  eyeing  her  curiously, 
"  and  I  would  rather  have  you  for  a  friend  than  an  enemy.  I  vow 
to  heaven  I  would  not  press  you  if  I  could  help  it,  but  I  must 
have  the  money." 

Mrs.  Acland  seemed  lost  in  thought.  "  It  is  almost  impossible 
for  me  to  obtain  such  a  sum  without  raising  Mr.  Acland's  sus- 
picions," she  said  ;  "  still,  if  you  will  hand  me  over  those  letters, 
having  first  let  me  read  and  examine  them — no  more  sealed 
packets,  given  with  the  assurance  that  they  contain  all  I  had  ever 
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written,  for  me — I  will  endeavour  to  get  you  the  noioney,  or  the 
greater  part  of  it.    How  long  can  you  give  me  ?  " 

**  Ten  days  at  the  outside.  As  to  the  letters,  you  shall  have 
them  when  you  hand  over  the  cash.  I  never  wished  to  harm  you, 
Judith :  I  only  kept  those  letters  as  a  measure  of  precaution ;  for 
you  are  a  dangerous  customer.  Now  I  am  going  to  bid  a  long 
fiEu>ewell  to  England,  home  and  beauty.  The  letters  are  of  more 
value  to  you  than  to  me.  When  you  bring  me  the  money,  you  will 
look  on  me  for  the  last  time.  My  career  will  have  closed  on  this 
side  the  Atlantic." 

^*  That,  at  least,  is  an  assurance  worth  paying  for." 

**  Well,  Ju,  there  was  a  time  when  I  little  thought  I  should 
ever  hear  you  say  that." 

^*  Yes  !  I  look  back  with  amazement  when  I  remember  how  I 
loved  and  believed  in  you ;  when  you  seemed  to  me  the  embodi- 
ment of  all  that  was  elegant  and  well-bred — you  !  "  She  laughed 
bitterly,  and  Blake  shifted  his  position  somewhat  uneasily. 
"  Well,  my  experience  was  limited ;  I  had  not  many  opportu- 
nities of  ^  seeing  life '  in  the  little  back  sitting-room  of  my 
mother's  lodging-house.  Tov,  dragged  me  down  low  enough; 
still  I  suspect  I  was  a  better  woman,  really,  in  those  days  than  I 
am  now,  with  the  halo  of  respectability  and  faultless  living  round 
my  matronly  head."  She  laughed  again.  **  You  see,  however,  I 
rose  above  the  level  at  which  you  intended  to  keep  me." 

**  Come,  come,  be  just !    I  was  always  ready  to  give  you  a  lift..'' 

"  Do  you  call  your  successful  plot  to  marry  me  to  a  beggarly 
artist  a  lift  ?  "  she  asked,  her  voice  for  once  rising  to  an  angry 
pitch.  ^^  Do  you  call  persuading  me  that  he  was  heir  to  a  vast 
estate,  with  but  one  aged  life  between  him  and  fortune — do  you 
callifeaealifb?" 

"I  vow  to  God  I  believed  it  myself!  How  could  I  tell  that  a 
sickly  youngster  would  recover  and  grow  up  to  manhood  ?  " 

"  Ah !  what  a  life  I  had  with  Cranston !  How  he  bored  me !  how 
soon  he  grew  to  mistrust  me  !  Then  you  compromised  me,  and  he 
deserted  his  big  stupid  lumbering  boy  and  myself.  Fate  was 
merciful,  however " 

**  Ay !  I  thought  it  was  a  good  riddance  for  you,  when  I  got 
the  letter  from  that  queer  pal  of  his.  Brand,  announcing  his  death 
in  the  wreck  of  the  Mississippi  steamer  ?  " 

^  He  left  a  doubtful  blessing  behind.  That  boy  is  a  great  drag 
upon  me." 

**  Does  Acland  object  to  him  ?  " 

"  No !  but  /  do.  He  is  always  in  silent  opposition  to  me.  He 
is  costly,  and  he  is  provokingly  like  his  father." 

**  Why  do  you  worry  yourself  so  much  about  money  ?  Acland  is 
well  off." 

**Hi8  position  is  improving,  but  I  feel  bound  to  be  careful. 
Mr.  Acland  has  the  life  interest  of  his  first  wife's  fortune,  which 
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reverts  to  Marjory  and  Greorge,  and  I  am  determined  to  make  the 
income  it  yields  pay  all  expenses  for  some  years  to  come.  I  am 
a  tolerable  manager  I " 

"  That  I  am  sure !  Moreover,  I  would  lay  long  odds  that  Miss 
Marjory  does  not  benefit  much  by  your  expenditure." 

"Marjory  has  been  my  enemy  fix»m  the  first.  Greorge  was 
reasonable.  I  can  get  on  with  him ;  but  it  is  war  to  the  kmfe  be- 
tween Marjory  and  myself — an  antagonism  of  nature !  She  has  a 
most  rebellious  spirit,  but  I  will  break  it." 

**  I'd  back  you  for  holding  your  own  with  any  one." 

"  I  am  staying  too  long,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Acland,  starting  up. 
*  I  wonder  I  can  talk  to  you  calmly,  as  I  do,  after  your  driving 
such  a  cruel  bargain !  However,  the  hope  that  it  will  be  our  last 
transaction  buoys  me  up.  Tell  some  one  to  call  a  cab  for  me :  I 
ought  to  have  left  before." 

Blake  looked  at  her  and  hesitated.  Finally  he  opened  the  door 
into  the  office,  and  spoke  to  some  one  without. 

"  Tell  me  how  I  can  communicate  with  you  safely  ?  "  he  asked, 
coming  back  to  the  fireplace.  "  I  protest  I  would  rather  Tiot 
injure  you,  but  where  my  own  safety  is  concerned " 

"  Pray  do  not  apologize.  I  neither  ask  nor  give  quarter,"  she 
interrupted. 

**  Well,  before  we  part  give  me  my  instructions." 

She  thought  a  moment.  "Send  me  some  circular — ^the  an- 
nouncement of  a  sale  of  women's  finery ;  put  Cranston's  initials 
in  the  left  comer  of  first  page,  and  dot  with  your  pen  the  letters 
and  figures  which  will  spell  the  address  where  I  can  find  you.  I 
can  then  open  such  a  letter  in  the  face  of  every  one.  You  have 
given  me  a  desperate  task." 

Here  a  clerk  came  in  to  say  a  cab  was  waiting  below. 

"  Come  this  way,"  said  Blake,  walking  to  a  second  door  which 
opened  directly  into  the  passage.  "  Of  course  I  shall  keep  dark 
in  London  until  the  first  heat  of  pursuit  is  over.  No  place  like 
the  big  city  for  cover.  I  wish,  Judith,  you  did  not  take  my  very 
natural  measures  for  self-preservation  in  so  unfriendly  a  spirit," 
he  added. 

"  Let  us  not  waste  words,"  she  returned  sternly.  "  You  have 
acted  after  your  kind.  My  position  will  not  allow  me  to  resist 
your  extortion ;  but  it  is  the  last  blackmail  you  shall  ever  levy 
on  me.  Should  you  reappear  on  English  ground  and  attempt  to 
molest  me,  I  will  accept  defeat,  destruction,  rather  than  hold  any 
terms  with  you."  She  passed  him  without  heeding  his  eager 
remonstrance,  and  went  forth  with  a  steady  stately  step. 

"  I  almost  wish  I  had  stuck  to  her,"  murmured  Blake  as  he 
went  back  to  his  seat  and  his  task  of  tearing  up  dangerous 
documents. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

A  FAMILY  AFFAIR. 

Mr.  Aolamd  was  by  no  means  either  a  hard-hearted  or  an  ill- 
disposed  man,  nor  was  he  offensively  selfish.  He  had  not  vigour 
enough,  mental  or  physical,  to  love  or  to  hate  strongly.  His 
highest  ambition  was  to  be  eminently  respectable ;  his  highest 
idea  of  happiness  a  quiet  life,  undisturbed  by  any  necessity  for 
difficult  decisions,  unruffled  by  small  contradictions,  unvexed  by 
household  disorder,  and,  without  personal  effort  of  any  kind,  to 
look  upon  the  smooth  surface  of  his  home  and  surroundings  with 
exultinfi^  pride. 

All  this  his  second  wife's  firm,  able  management  enabled  him 
to  enjoy.  Moreover,  though  fairly  liberal,  he  was  nervous  about 
expenditure,  especially  since  certain  investments  had  proved 
failures.  Here  Mrs.  Acland's  clear  head  and  financial  ability 
finally  riveted  the  chains  which  bound  him  to  her.  The  monthly 
settling  of  accounts,  on  which  she  insisted,  became  a  positive 
source  of  enjoyment,  leaving  behind  it  a  delicious  sense  of 
security,  of  freedom  from  all  need  of  personal  supervision  or 
responsibility.  No  wonder,  then,  that  against  spells  so  potent 
poor  Marjory's  intermittent  and  ill-directed  efforts  to  attract  her 
father's  approving  notice,  to  suggest  her  willingness  to  love  and 
serve  him,  were  worse  than  useless ;  they  were  an  infinite  bore. 

Marjory's  irrepressible  vivacity,  her  alternate  self-assertion  and 
repentance,  irritated  him,  and,  with  a  little  judicious  cultiva- 
tion on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Acland,  estabUshed  a  deep  impression  in 
his  mind  that  she  was  more  than  his  crumpled  rose-leaf;  she  was 
a  cruel  thorn,  the  one  speck  of  rust  on  the  brightness  of  his  lot. 

Marjory's  long  banishment  at  school,  her  somewhat  trying 
position  there  as  pupil-teacher  for  the  last  two  years,  was  the 
outcome  of  her  father's  conviction  that  she  was  hopelessly 
intractable,  and  really  too  much  for  his  dear  wife's  peace.  For 
his  own  comfort  and  happiness  his  wife  was  so  essential  that  Mr. 
Acland  was  ready,  perhaps  unconsciously,  to  sacrifice  both  sons  and 
daughters.  He  was,  however,  indolently  fond  of  their  two  pretty 
children,  who  were  always  so  well  dressed  and  a  credit  to  him, 
pleasant  playthings  of  whom  he  never  saw  too  much. 

As  to  G-eorge,  he  was  inoffensive ;  but  Mrs.  Acland  was  quite 
right  in  urging  that,  now  they  had  four  children  to  provide  for,  the 
cost  of  preparing  for  so  poor  a  profession  as  the  Navy  was  too 
much  to  expend  on  one. 

Perhaps  of  all  the  young  creatures  his  roof  sheltered  Dick 
Cranston  was  the  one  he  liked  best.  The  boy  was  so  composed 
and  silent,  so  steady  in  his  attention  to  a  business  for  which  he 
had  no  special  aptitude,  that  Mr.  Acland  began  to  look  forward  to 
his  being  of  real  use  and  saving  him  trouble  in  the  future. 
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In  appearance  Mr.  Acland  was  gentlemanlike  and  good-looking, 
always  well  dressed,  and  possessing  an  air  of  thonghtfol  wisdom, 
the  result  of  a  disinclination  to  talk  much  or  to  commit  himself 
on  any  subject,  which  greatly  impressed  clients. 

His  business,  a  steady  remunerative  though  not  very  larg^  one, 
he  inherited  from  his  father;  but  on  losing  the  money  above 
mentioned  he  took  his  head  clerk,  who  had  saved  up  a  decent 
sum,  into  partnership ;  thus,  though  senior  in  years,  Mr.  CroBs 
was  junior  in  the  firm. 

Among  her  many  admirable  qualities  Mrs.  Acland  possessed 
excellent  health.  It  was  an  extraordinary  event  when  a  severe 
headache  compelled  her  to  remain  iu  bed  the  momfng  after  this 
interview,  and  poor  Mr.  Acland  appeared  disconsolate  at  the  break- 
fast-table, feeling  keenly  his  utter  dependence  on  his  better  half. 

^^  Mrs.  Acland  can  only  take  a  cup  of  tea  with  one  lump  of 
sugar  and  no  milk,"  said  he,  as  he  sat  down.  <'  You  had  better 
take  it  up  to  your  mamma,  Marjory.*' 

"  Sarah  can  go ;  I  want  to  attend  to  you,"  she  returned  quickly. 
Mr.  Acland  looked  vexed,  though  he  made  no  remark;  and  havings 
supplied  her  stepmother's  wants,  Marjory  proceeded  to  pour  out 
her  father's  tea,  to  hand  him  the  toast,  and  do  all  the  small 
services  she  had  often  jealously  wat<;hed  Mrs.  Acland  perform. 
Her  eagerness,  however,  made  her  awkward.  She  managed  to  let 
drops  of  liquid  fat  fall  on  the  snowy  tablecloth  when  helping  the 
bacon,  and  tumbled  the  sugar-tongs  with  a  clang  against  the 
fender ;  finally,  when  her  father  handed  back  his  cup  with  a  look 
of  disgust,  exclaiming,  *^  You  need  not  have  put  the  whole  contents 
of  the  sugar-box  in  my  tea,"  and  she  hastily  emptied  it  into 
the  slop-basin,  more  went  outside  than  in. 

^^  I  wish,  my  dear,  you  could  learn  something  of  your  mamma's 
handiness  and  composure ;  you  have  really  made  a  horrid  mess/' 
observed  Mr.  Acland  with  sedate  displeasure. 

**If  I  were  let  te  do  something  for  you  sometimes,"  cried 
Marjory,  colouring  crimson,  "  I  should  not  be  so  nervous." 

**  Nervous !  nonsense !  what  is  there  to  be  nervous  about  ?  You 
are  not  afraid  of  me  ?  " 

*^Yes,"  she  exclaimed  with  a  sudden  .impulse  such  as  often 
impelled  her  to  rashness,  V I  am  afraid  of  your  not  loving  me  as 
much  as  I  should  like — as  I  want  you  to  love  me !  " 

Dick,  who  sat  opposite,  gazed  at  her  surprised. 

*'  You  have  no  right  to  accuse  me  of  deficient  natural  affection, 
Marjory.      I  think  I  have  done  my  duty  by  you  conscientiously." 

"  Oh!  I  want  a  great  deal  more  than  duty.  I  want  you  to  love 
me,  and  like  to  have  me  with  you,  as  you  dp  Mrs.  Acland." 

"  This  is  a  very  improper  way  of  talking ;  I  cannot  listen  to  it. 
When  you  are  more  reasonable  and  dutiful  to  the  admirable 
mother  whom  I  have  seen  fit  te  give  you  as  a  guide,  philosopher, 
and  the  rest  of  it,  then  I  shall  be  only  too  happy  to  let  you  pour 
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oat  my  tea,  especially  if  you  will  not  be  so  reckless — I  must  say 
reckless."  Looking  at  the  clock,  *^  Dear  me  !  it  is  almost  nine. 
I  must  start,  and  I  have  had  next  to  no  breakfast,"  in  an  aggrieved 
tone.  He  rose  and  left  the  room.  Marjory  sat  0till,  a  dull 
defeated  feeling  holding  her  back  from  offering  to  help  her 
father  with  his  coat. 

Silence  reigned  for  a  few  minutes,  till  they  heard  the  front  door 
shut ;  then,  in  an  evil  hour  for  himself,  Dick,  who,  for  a  wonder, 
stayed  behind  his  stepfather,  said,  **It's  no  use,  Marjory:  the 
more  you  try,  the  more  you  don't  succeed  1 " 

"I  see  that!"  she  cried,  turning  round  on  him,  her  eyes 
flashing  through  the  tears  Ms  words  arrested ;  ^*  and  you  are  a 
heartless  creature  to  tell  me  so  brutally." 

*^  But  I  did  not  mean  it  in  unkindness,"  he  exclaimed  earnestly, 
coming  over  and  standing  beside  her.  "  Don't  you  see  I  am  des-> 
perately  sorry  for  you  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  want  you  to  pity  me ;  I  hate  being  pitied." 

'^  You  must  not  be  so  unreasonable.  Marge !  You  know  I  would 
do — ^well,  anything  to  help  you.  I  can't  bear  to  see  you  beating 
yourself  to  death  against  your  bars ;  and  it  is  not  all  pity.  I  like 
your  pluck;  but  I  wish  you  would  listen  to  me,  and  take  my 
advice." 

"  I  am  too  impatient,  I  know,  but  I  do  not  see  that  you  are  any 
wiser  than  I  am.     Oh  !  Dick,  Dick,  I  am  so  miserable  !  " 

^^  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  any  wiser,  but  I  am  cooler,  and  I  am 
not  you.  Try  not  to  be  so  miserable ;  it  takes  the  heart  out  of  a 
creature  like  you ! " 

"  How  am  I  to  avoid  it  ?  "  asked  Marjory,  starting  up  from  the 
table  and  throwing  herself  into  one  of  the  regulation  armchairs 
which  stood  right  and  left  of  the  fireplace. 

•*  By  not  wasting  your  strength  struggling  for  what  you  cannot 
get.  It  seems  rather  harsh  to  say  it,  but  you  have  lost  your 
father,  and,  what  is  more,  you'll  never  find  him  again.  My  mother 
will  take  care  of  that.  Jast  make  up  your  mind  to  let  him  go, 
and  you  will  take  one  weapon  out  of  her  hands." 

"  You  are  cruel !  Boys  have  no  heart !  "  murmured  Marjory, 
looking  at  him  with  surprise. 

"  Well,  you  have  too  much  for  your  own  comfort.  I  know  what 
it  is  to  feel  miserable,  I  can  tell  you.  I  remember,  when  I  was  a 
little  chap,  how  I  used  to  want  tx>  climb  on  my  mother's  knee  and 
put  my  arms  round  her  neck,  and  how  she  used  to  drive  me  away 
as  if  I  were  a  noxious  beast.  I  doubt  if  anything  that  ever 
happens  to  me  in  the  years  to  come  will  wring  my  heart  as  that 
did." 

"  Horrid  woman !  I  am  not  a  bit  surprised  to  hear  it ! "  cried 
Marjory  sympathetically.     "  How  could  you  care  for  her  ?  " 

"  I  hardened,  of  course,  in  time  :  she  can't  move  me  much  now. 
Indeed,  I  have  been  rather  unlucky.     I  do  not  think  any  one  ever 
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cared  a  rap  about  me  till  G-eorge  took  to  me  at  school.  Fottknow 
I  was  not  exactly  what  is  called  ^  attractive '  when  I  came  into  this 
house.'* 

"  Don*t !  ^  said  Marjory  with  a  gesture  of  entreaty. 

A  soft  pleasant  smile  stole  over  Dick  Cranston's  handsome  face 
as  he  continued,  "  Just  follow  my  example,  Marge :  don't  waste 
your  affections  on  your  father ;  if  he  does  not  care  for  you,  he 
doesn't  deserve  them.  You  need  not  be  undutifiil,  of  course.  And 
take  my  advice,  try  and  get  out  of  the  house ;  you  will  never  have 
a  happy  moment  in  it." 

"  That  is  true,  Dick ;  but  where  can  I  go  ?  " 

^^  Girls  often  make  their  own  living,"  said  Dick  thoughtfully  ; 
**  you  are  rather  young  yet,  but  in  another  year " 

*^  Just  consider  how  ignorant  and  untrained  I  am !  My  going 
to  school  was  a  mockery.  I  have  read  about  a  lot  of  things,  but 
I  know  nothing  thoroughly — ^no  music,  no  drawing,  though  I 
could  play  if  I  had  been  taught !  If  I  ^  go  out,'  it  must  be  as  a 
housemaid  or  a  shop-girl ; "  the  tears,  brimmed  over,  hanging  on 
the  remarkably  long  lashes  which  veiled  her  bright  eyes.  "  I  am 
a  lady,  and  I  want  always  to  be  a  lady,"  she  added  with  a  half- 
suppressed  sob. 

"  You  will  always  be  what  your  own  conduct  makes  you,"  said 
Dick  CTavely.  This  axiom  was  rather  too  exalted  for  Marge,  who 
dried  her  eyes  in  silence.  "If  you  would  like  to  learn  a  little 
Latin,"  he  suggested, "  I  think  I  could  teach  you  in  the  evenings." 

"  Latin  ?  oh !  I  never  could  manage  it ;  and  it  is  too  late," 
said  Marjory  despairingly. 

*' Well,  I  must  be  off,  for  I  am  too  late  already.  Keep  up  your 
heart,  Marge." 

"  I  will,"  stoutly.  "  I  will  go  and  take  one  of  the  Waverley 
novels  from  the  drawing-room,  and  read  all  day  to  get  out 
of  myself.     I  will  not  do  a  single  thing  for  any  one." 

"  Don't,"  said  Dick.  The  parlour-maid,  thinking  it  high  time 
the  breakfast  was  cleared  away,  entered  at  that  moment,  and 
their  conversation  was  at  an  end. 

The  look-out  was  dark  enough,  yet  the  confidential  talk  with 
Dick  had  relieved  and  cheered  her.  She  was  not  alone  in  the 
house  while  Dick  was  there.  Moreover,  the  picture  his  words  had 
conjured  up,  when  he  described  his  childish  efforts  to  win  a  caress 
from  his  mother,  diverted  her  from  the  contemplation  of  her  own 
wrongs  and  sorrows.  She  was  so  sorry  she  had  ever  deepened  the 
shadows  of  his  gloomy  boyhood  by  her  whimsical,  unreasonable 
dislike  and  disdain.  As  to  his  advice  about  her  father,  she  would 
certainly  take  it.  Why  should  she  care  for  a  parent  who  was 
always  ready  to  turn  against  her  ?  But  this  doughty  resolution 
was  often  broken  in  the  ensuing  months.  It  was  hard  to  give  up 
her  own  father,  whom  she  longed  to  love,  and  it  took  many  a 
rebuff,  many  an  instance  of  cowardly  compliance  with  his  wife's 
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•teady  repression  of  her  obnoxious  stepdaughter,  before  Marjory 
was  steeled  into  the  indifierence  she  fancied  she  could  attain  by 
one  effort  of  will. 

The  week  following  was  marked  by  a  domestic  festival  which 
Mrs.  Acland  always  punctiliously  observed. 

The  birthdays  of  her  two  younger  children  occurred  within  a 
day  or  two  of  each  other,  though  there  was  over  a  year  between 
them ;  so  both  were  celebrated  together. 

On  the  present  occasion  the  anniversary  chosen  falling  upon 
a  Saturday,  it  was  decided  that  the  feast  should  be  held  at 
luncheon-time,  to  enable  Mr.  Cross,  who  was  the  little  girl's 
godfather,  to  be  present  without  interfering  with  his  usual  habit 
of  spending  Saturday  afternoon  and  Sunday  out  of  town — the 
sole  recreation  he  allowed  himself. 

As  it  was  the  business  half-holiday,  and  for  appearance  sake, 
Dick  was  bidden  to  present  himself,  the  household  generally  put 
on  a  gala  appearance. 

The  proud  mother  had  provided  an  excellent  and  tempting 
repast,  a  cake  of  superb  dimensions,  and  a  table  on  which  was 
a  goodly  array  of  presents.  The  children,  in  white  frocks  much 
trimmed  with  lace,  wide  blue  sashes,  and  elaborately  curled 
hair,  were  duly  admired  and  kissed.  The  boy,  who  had  attained 
the  advanced  age  of  five — a  fine  little  fellow,  strikingly  like 
Mrs.  Acland — ^though  drilled  into  a  certain  amount  of  company 
manners,  was  a  violent,  self-willed  child,  a  good  deal  indulged 
by  his  mother.  He  was  very  solemn,  and  kept  his  eyes  steadily 
fixed  on  the  cake.  His  sister,  a  gentle,  tractable  little  creature, 
came  in  hugging  a  rag  doll,  which  Marjory  had  dressed  with 
care  and  ingenuity  as  a  present  for  her  little  pupil,  of  whom  she 
was  rather  fond,  in  spite  of  her  relationship  to  the  detested  step- 
mother. 

"  What  have  you  got  there,  Louise  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Acland,  as 
the  young  lady,  having  been  assisted  into  her  chair  by  the 
parlour-maid,  objected  to  part  with  her  precious  dolly. 

**It's  my  new  dolly,  that  Marge  gave  me;  such  a  dear 
doUy ! " 

"  Very  nice  indeed  ! "  said  Mrs.  Acland  blandly.  **  Very  good 
of  you,  Marjory,  I  am  sure.  And  Herbert  ? — is  he  not  equally 
favoured  ?  " 

"I  did  not  know  how  to  make  anything  for  a  boy,"  she 
returned. 

Under  cover  of  the  bustle  of  helping  the  children  and  directing 
the  under-nurse,  who  was  assisting  to  wait,  Mrs.  Acland  whis- 
pered to  Mr.  Cross,  who  with  a  deaf  old  lady,  their  next-door 
neighbour,  were  the  only  additions  to  the  family  party : 

^^I  am  80  glad  to  welcome  any  little  sign  of  friendliness  on 
Marjory's  part!  She  has  been  a  terrible  difficulty.  She  still 
detests  my  precious  Herbert  because  he  is  so   like  me!     But 
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I  trast  time  and  patience  may  win  her  to  a  better  frame   of 
mind." 

Mr.  Cross  bowed  assent,  and  glanced  with  a  sense  of  bewilder- 
ment at  Marjory's  bright  young  face,  which  was  just  then  smiling 
at  Louise's  efforts  to  adjust  her  napkin. 

The  luncheon  ran  through  the  usual  course ;  the  viands  were 
done  justice  to ;  the  health  of  the  little  hero  and  heroine  of  the 
day  was  proposed  in  very  stumbling  periods  by  Mr.  Cross  and 
repeated,  by  her  particular  request,  to  the  deaf  lady  by  Dick 
Cranston,  who  grew  very  red  under  the  eyes  of  the  company; 
the  children  were  injudiciously  crammed  in  spite  of  ^^ mamma's" 
remonstrances;  and  then  they  adjourned  to  the  drawing-room. 
Here  Herbert,  no  doubt  irritated  by  indigestion,  quickly  got 
into  a  quarrel  with  his  sister.  Marjory  interfered  to  separate 
them,  and  an  outbreak  of  screams  and  fury  was  immiuent  when 
Mrs.  Acland  swooped  down  on  the  aggressor,  and  with  large 
indefinite  promises  lured  him  to  the  nursery. 

During  her  absence  the  deaf  lady  cross-examined  Marjory 
as  to  the  pictures  and  ornaments  in  the  room ;  as  to  her  own 
age,  her  school,  her  acquirements — ^whether  she  had  or  had 
not  passed  an  Oxford  or  Cambridge  examination,  and  many 
other  topics.  The  gentlemen  stood  together  in  one  of  the 
windows,  and  Mr.  Cross  looked  furtively  at  his  watch. 

**  Oh !  by  the  way,"  he  said  suddenly,  "  Rivers,  the  accountant, 
came  in  just  after  you  left,  and  told  me  there  is  a  report  that 
Blake,  the  stockbroker,  has  disappeared,  having  made  away  with 
a  lot  of  money.  It  seems  he  has  forged  cheques,  bills,  and  I  do 
not  know  what.     I  trust  you  are  safe  out  of  his  hatids  ?  " 

**  Is  it  possible  ?  "  said  Mr.  Acland  in  a  somewhat  awe-struck 
tone.  "I  thought  he  was  perfectly  sound.  This  must  surely 
be  a  false  rumour.  However,  thank  God !  it  cannot  touch  me ; 
I  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  him  for  the  last  two  years.  It 
is  a  curious  fact.  Cross,  that  Mrs.  Acland  always  had  a  great 
distrust  of  Blake,  though  we  kept  on  terms  of  civility  because 
he  had  been  a  companion  and  friend  of  the  late  Mr.  Cranston ; 
not,  I  imagine  (between  ourselves),  that  this  intimacy  was  any 
great  recommendation  to  Blake.  I  fear  Mrs.  Acland's  first 
experience  of  married  life  was  anything  but " 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  approach  of  the  smart  parlour-maid, 
who  presented  a  salver  on  which  lay  a  card. 

"  *  Vincent  Brand,' "  read  Mr.  Acland,  taking  it  and  looking 
interrogatively  at  the  servant. 

"  Gentleman,  sir,  asked  for  Mrs.  Acland.'* 

"  A  gentleman  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir— I  think." 

"  Show  him  up,  and  take  the  card  to  your  mistress.  I  fancy  I 
have  heard  the  name,"  continued  Mr.  Acland  to  his  partner;  "a 
former  acquaintance  of  my  wife." 
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As  he  spoke  "  Mr.  Brand  "  was  annonnced.  ThereupoD  entered 
a  tall,  thin,  haggard-looking  man,  with  a  short  grizzled  beard, 
thick  moustaches,  and  a  pair  of  smiling,  sleepy,  dark  eyes.  His 
hair  was  thin  on  the  temples  and  greyer  than  his  beard,  and 
his  figure  looked  younger  than  his  face.  He  was  rather  pecu- 
liarly dressed  in  loose  trousers,  a  brown  velveteen  coat  with 
many  pockets,  and  a  soft  brown  felt  hat,  which  he  carried 
not  ungracefully  in  his  long,  shapely,  pallid,  ungloved  hand. 

"  I  fear  my  visit  is  ill-timed,"  he  said,  bowing  with  an  easy 
air ;  **  but  being  in  London  for  a  few  days,  I  thought  perhaps 
Mrs.  Acland  might  possibly  like  to  see  an  old  acquaintance  and 
give  me  a  few  minutes'  interview.  I  presume  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  speaking  to  Mr.  Acland  ?  " 

His  voice  was  pleasant  and  well-bred.  Mr.  Acland  bowed ; 
but  before  he  could  reply  Mrs.  Acland  came  in,  holding  the 
card  which  had  been  sent  to  her.  Marjory,  whose  attention 
had  been  riveted  on  the  stranger,  looked  earnestly  at  her  step- 
mother, with  instinctive  curiosity  to  see  how  she  would  receive 
him,  and  was  struck  by  the  swift  expression  of  terror  and  hatred 
which  gleamed  in  her  eyes,  which  she  instantly  closed,  while 
she  grasped  the  top  of  a  high  chair  near  her.  The  next  moment 
she  regained  her  composure  by  what  Maijory  felt  rather  than 
perceived  was  a  supreme  effort,  and,  smiling  a  rather  ghastly 
smile,  said,  with  a  kind  of  gasp : 

**  This  is  most  unexpected,  Mr.  Brand.'* 

"  It  is ;  perhaps  too  unexpected,"  he  said  in  an  altered  tone. 
**  I  ought  to  have  remembered  the — the  painful  associations '• 

He  broke  off  suddenly,  and,  looking  straight  into  her  eyes, 
resumed : 

**  My  excuse  is  that  I  shall  only  be  a  couple  of  days  in  town, 
and  thought  you  might  possibly  care  to  hear  some  particulars—" 
he  paused. 

"  No,"  said  Mrs.  Acland  slowly,  and  gazing  at  him  as  if  fasci- 
nated, *^  no ;  it  is  useless  to  open  the  cruel  wounds  that  are  now 
closing." 

Brand  bowed.  Mrs.  Acland  moved  forward  and  sank  rather 
than  sat  down  on  the  sofa,  while  the  deaf  lady,  who  had  gone 
into  the  back  drawing-room  to  examine  a  photograph  of  her 
hostess,  asked  loudly  and  generally : 

"  Pray  who  is  the  gentleman  ?     Some  foreigner,  I  suppose  ?  " 

Mr.  Cross  considerately  joined  her,  and  started  a  question  of 
current  news  to  occupy  her  attention. 

"  Let  me  introduce  you  to  Mr.  Acland,"  said  his  wife,  who  had 
not  yet  quite  recovered  her  composure. 

^^  Most  happy  to  make  his  acquaintance.  I  have  already  intro- 
duced myself,"  returned  Brand. 

**  Have  you  not  been  in  England  since "  Mrs.  Acland  paused. 

^*  Since  the  deplorable  accident  which  cost  me  the   best  of 
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comrades  and  yon  a  husbaiid,''  he  put  in  gravely.  *<  No/' drawing 
a  chair  beside  her,  *^  this  is  my  first  appearance  on  British  soil 
since  I  was  spared,  and  a  better  fellow  than  myself  taken*  Of 
course  I  was  anxious  to  see  you  and  poor  Cranston's  boy.  I  need 
not  say  how  pleased  I  am  to  see  you  happily  settled  ^ — a  smile 
and  slight  bow  to  Mrs.  Acland,  who  was  looking  puzzled  and  ill  at 
ease — ^^'and  surrounded  by  a  charming  family,  when  I  remember 
the  past,  which  was  far  less  agreeable." 

^  So  little  agreeable  that  I  would  rather  not  speak  of  it,"  said 
Mrs.  Acland  haughtily. 

*^  Certainly  not,  if  such  is  your  wish.  Is  this  little  fair-haired 
angel  your  daughter  ?  "  he  continued. 

^^  She  is.**    Brand  stroked  the  child's  curls  with  a  kindly  touch. 

^^And  that  tall  youngster?"  he  resumed,  looking  earnestly  at 
Dick. 

**  Is  my  eldest  son." 

"  Ah ! "  cried  Brand,  starting  up.  **  Shake  hands,  young  sir, 
for  your  feither's  sake.  We  were  old  friends,  and  saw  rough  and 
smooth  together.  Why,  you  have  grown  like — ^not  him  so  much 
as  his  father." 

«*  Did  you  know  my  grandfather,  too  ?  "  asked  Dick,  colouring 
and  smiling  under  his  searching  eyes. 

"  Stay  1  that  is  your  father's  expression,  I  thvnk!^  cried  Brand, 
not  answering  Dick's  question.  "What  are  you  doing — going 
in  for  art?" 

"  No ;  Mr.  Acland  has  been  so  good  as  to  take  me  into  his 
office." 

"Ahl  that  is  better.  The  legal  quill  brings  more  certain 
supplies  of  filthy  lucre  than  the  artist's  pencil,  and,  believe  me, 
respectability  pays.  Put  on  respectability,  my  son !  You  see," 
he  continued,  laughing,  to  Mr.  Acland,  *^  I  have  been  too  long  a 
rolling-stone,  as  you  know,  my  dear  Mrs.  Acland ;  and  I  shall  go 
on  rolling  till  I  topple  over  into  the  great  abyss." 

Mr.  Acland  stared  at  him,  puzzled  and  annoyed. 

«*  Without  respectability  life  is  little  worth,"  he  said  precisely, 
"  especially  in  England." 

^^  That  I  well  know.  Am  I  not  a  naturalized  Englishman  ?  I 
have  long  since  perceived  that  your  very  peccadilloes  have  a 
flavour  of  *  Church  and  State '  about  them,  lending  dignity  even 
to  scrapes.  But  I  see,  my  dear  sir,  that  you  have  taste  as  well 
as  the  sme  qua  rum  respectability.    That  is  a  very  good  picture— 

that  landscape  at  the  end  of  the  room.    It  looks  like  L 's 

style." 

"  It  is  an  L ,"  returned  Mr.  Acland  with  some  pride. 

On  this  text  Brand  talked  for  a  few  minutes  very  pleasantly, 
with  an  air  of  well-bred  deference  towards  the  "man  of  the 
house." 

All  this  time  Mrs.  Acland  sat  motionless,  with  an  air  of  forced 
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composure.  Marjory  watched  the  scene  with  keen  interest, 
feeling  attracted  by  Brand's  playful  manner,  his  pleasant  voice 
and  easy  grace.  There  was  something  underlying  the  incident  of 
his  appearance  which  suggested  a  mystery  to  her. 

Meanwhile  Brand  again  addressed  Dick,  *^  Do  you  remember 
your  father?" 

"  Very  indistinctly.  I  think  I  recollect  his  taking  me  on  his 
knee  ;  but  I  must  have  been  almost  a  baby.  I  did  not  see  much 
of  him,  I  fancy." 

"Not  much.  You  saw  quite  as  much  of  me.  Can  you  re- 
member 7ne  at  all  ?  "  looking  full  at  him. 

"  I  cannot  say  I  do ;  yet  there  is  something  familiar  in  your 
voice.     I  seem  to  have  heard  it  before." 

"  Ah !  my  voice  dwells  in  your  memory."  He  was  silent  for 
an  instant ;  then,  looking  at  jVIarjory,  he  asked,  '^  And  this  young 
lady?" 

"  Is  my  stepdaughter,"  replied  Mrs.  Acland. 

*'Your  stepdaughter?  This  completes  the  magic  circle  of 
your  delightful  surroundings.  And  what  a  lucky  young  fellow 
you  are  " — to  Dick — **  to  have  so  charming  a  sister."  He  looked 
kindly  at  her,  and  added  with  a  slight  change  of  tone,  "  I  have  to 
congratulate  you  on  being  under  the  gentle  judicious  rule  of 
so  wise,  so  good,  so  disinterested  a  leidy  as  your  stepmother. 
Now,"  turning  to  Mr.  Acland,  "  I  have  intruded  long  enough. 
I  am  well  aware  I  cannot  be  a  favoured  guest,  and  I  have 
satisfied  myself  on  certain  points;  to-morrow  evening  or  next  day 
I  start  for  Vienna,  if  I  do  not  change  my  mind ;"  and  drawing  out 
a  pocket-book,  fiom  which  he  took  a  card,  he  handed  it  to  Mrs. 
Acland.  "  If  you  care  to  honour  me  with  any  commission, 
leather  work,  bno-Orbracy  &c.,  I  am  at  your  disposal ;  there  is  my 
address." 

Mrs.  Acland  took  the  card  mechanically.  Brand  bowed,  then 
crossed  to  where  Dick  stood,  and  saying  "  For  your  father's  sake," 
shook  hands  with  him  cordially.  Again  bowing  to  the  company, 
he  left  the  room,  followed  by  Mr.  Acland. 

"  I  do  not  think  that  gentleman  a  very  desirable  acquaintance," 
he  said  on  his  return  from  seeing  him  safe  off  the  premises. 

"  By  no  means,"  echoed  Mrs.  Acland.  "  He  was  an  associate  I 
always  dreaded  for  Mr.  Cranston.  Pray  tell  the  servants  never 
to  admit  him."  She  spoke  with  an  evident  eflfort.  "  His  visit 
has  upset  me;  it  has  revived  most  painful  memories.  I  must 
beg  you  to  excuse  me,  Mrs.  Merton.     I  will  go  to  my  room." 

She  rose  and  went  to  the  door,  but  before  reaching  it  wavered 
and  stretched  out  her  hand  as  if  for  support.  Dick  quickly  put 
his  arm  round  her;  but  with  a  gesture  of  repulsion  she  said 
harshly,  "  I  do  not  want  you,"  and  steadying  herself,  she  walked 
slowly  from  the  room.  A  dead  silence  fell  on  all  present ;  then 
the  visitors  quickly  departed. 
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The  young  people,  left  together  (for  Mr.  Acland  went,  as  in 
duty  bound,  to  attend  to  his  wife),  looked  at  each  other  for  a  few 
minutes  in  silence.  Then  Dick  exclaimed,  as  if  speaking  out  of 
his  thoughts,  "  I  cannot  tell  what  I  remember  about  that  man, 
but  there  is  something  familiar  to  me  in  his  voice  and  eyes.** 

"  I  like  him ! "  cried  Marjory  decidedly.  "  He  gives  me  the 
idea  of  a  good  villain." 

"  A  good  villain !  what  a  rum  idea ! "  returned  Dick.  "  Gome, 
Marge,  it  is  a  beautiful  day,  and  there  is  no  one  to  worry  us. 
Let  us  take  a  walk  to  Hampstead." 

CHAPTER  VI. 

DICK  MAKES  UP  HIS  MIND. 

The  unexpected  visit  of  his  father's  former  comrade  made  a 
strong  impression  on  Dick  Cranston's  mind  or  imagination.  It 
was  like  a  light  suddenly  flashing  through  the  misty  veil  which 
time  had  dropped  over  the  past,  bringing  out  the  vanished 
pictures  as  colours  grow  upon  the  sight  when  the  lamps  are  lit 
behind  a  transparency. 

He  brooded  over  the  memories  thus  awakened,  and  felt  almost 
angry  with  their  disappointing  imperfections.  Something  in 
Brand's  voice  and  manner  seemed  to  him  mixed  up  with  his  early 
childhood — something  important  and  painful,  though  he  could 
not  recall  what  it  was.  He  had  an  odd  restless  desire  to  see  and 
talk  to  the  wanderer  once  more.  Dick  Cranston  was  given  to 
long  silent  fits  of  thought ;  not  reveries  or  rambling  day-dreams, 
but  distinct  reflection,  reasoning  out  subjects  step  by  step;  or,  if 
he  did  look  forward,  framing  his  future  on  certain  possibilities 
which  gave  something  of  solidity  to  his  youthful  imaginings. 

Since  Marjory  had  deigned  to  adopt  him,  he  had  grown  much 
more  communicative,  and  was  a  remarkably  attentive  listener 
when  Maijory  was  in  a  good,  temper  and  talkative ;  but  this  was 
not  every  day,  or  rather  every  evening. 

Sometimes  her  presence  was  commanded  in  the  dining  or  the 
drawing  room,  but  not  often.  In  the  fine  spring  evenings,  too, 
they  had  occasionally  slipped  out  to  take  a  walk.  This,  however, 
when  made  known  to  Mrs.  Acland,  was  strictly  forbidden,  unless 
indeed  her  consent  was  first  asked  and  granted.  This  very  simple 
source  of  pleasure  was  therefore  almost  dried  up,  as  neither  son  nor 
stepdaughter  cared  to  ask  for  anything  they  could  do  without. 
In  short,  there  could  scarcely  have  been  a  more  barren  or  mono- 
tonous existence  than  that  to  which  these  two  young  creatures 
were  condemned ;  yet  the  divine  vitality  of  youth  defied  the 
pressure  of  outward  circumstances,  and  both  in  after-years  could 
look  back  to  hours  spent  together  in  the  freedom  of  the  bare 
sordid  schoolroom  as  happy— even  very  happy. 
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**  There !  I  think  that  looks  better,**  said  Marjory,  in  one  ol 
these  peaceful  intervals  a  few  days  after  Brand's  visit.     She  had 
been  busy  putting  the  room  to  rights,  and  had  gathered  quite  a 
respectable  supply  of  flowers  from  the  refuse  of  a  splendid  basket 
f  ol  sent  to  Mrs.  Acland  by  one  of  her  husband's  country  clients. 

Dick  did  not  reply ;  he  was  studying  a  thick  law-book,  bound 
forbiddingly  in  calf.  "  Did  you  hear,  Dick  ?  "  repeated  Marjory 
resting  her  hand  and  duster  on  the  table. 

"  Yes ;  what  is  it  ?  "  looking  up  wearily. 

**  Have  I  not  made  the  place  look  nice  ?  "  She  pointed  to  the 
bowl  of  flowers  in  the  middle  of  the  table. 

^'  You  have  indeed,"  leaning  back  in  his  chair  and  pushing  his 
book  away. 

**  I  wish  I  could  live  always  in  a  pretty  sweet  room  opening 
into  a  conservatory,  with  pleasure-grounds  and  a  park  beyond, 
said  Maijory,  shaking  her  duster  out  of  the  window  ainl  folding  it 
up,  then  drawing  a  chair  to  the  table  opposite  to  her  companion. 

"  And  I  wish  I  hadn't  anything  to  do  with  law,"  cried  Dick ; 
"  I  cannot  stand  it.    I  would  rather  carry  a  hod." 

*^  What  is  that  ?  "  asked  Marjory. 

"A  kind  of  open  box  to  hold  bricks  or  mortar:  labourers 
carry  them  up  to  the  bricklayers  when  they  are  building  a  house.' 

**  That  must  be  horrid.  If  you  hate  law  so  much,  why  do  you 
not  tell  my  father,  and  try  something  else  ?  " 

**  If  I  thought  it  would  not  cost  him  money  or  trouble,  I'd  tell 
him ;  but  I  have  been  a  burden  long  enough  already." 

"It  strikes  me,  Dick,"  said  Marjory  critically,  leaning  her 
elbows  on  the  table  and  resting  her  chin  between  Uie  palms  of  her 
hands — "  it  strikes  me  that  you  have  not  much  spirit." 

•*!  dare  say  I  have  not,"  returned  Dick,  laughing  good- 
humouredly  and  showing  his  strong  white  teeth.  **  I  always 
think  it  is  better  to  obey  honestly  till  you  feel  strong  enough  to 
judge  and  act  for  yourself.  Obedience  is  nobler  and  wiser  than 
self-will,  and  I  know  that  if  I  ever  come  to  command  others  I'll 
take  care  they  obey  implicitly." 

"  It's  a  babyish  sort  of  thing,  though,  to  be  so  ready  to  obey, 
at  least  for  a  young  man,  and  you  are  quite  big  enough  to  be 
considered  a  young  man." 

"  Oh,  I  am,  am  I  ?    Thank  you." 

"  How  old  are  you,  Dick  ?  " 

"  I  was  nineteen  in  December,  I  believe." 

**  You  are  just  two  years  and  a  month  older  than  I  am.  Who 
would  think  it!" 

"  Why  ? — do  I  seem  younger  ?  " 

"  I  am  sure  I  feel  much  older.  Then  girls  are  always  older  than 
boys  ;  in  fact,  we  leave  you  behind  ! " 

"Yes!"  returned  Dick,  quietly,  drawing  the  detested  book  to 
him.    **  Then  they  stop,  and  we  go  on." 

n2 
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"Do  you  mean  to  say  we  are  stupid — that  you  have  more 
brains?" 

"  I  do  not  know.  I  have  not  seen  much  of  girls.  I  feel  some- 
how that  they  are  different ;  they  cannot  do  the  things  boys  do, 
though  they  may  be  clever  in  their  own  way.  Now  there  is  your- 
self; you  dart  at  things  wonderfully,  and  you  are  often  right,  but 
you  couldn't  plod." 

"  I  should  think  not,*'  contemptuously. 

"  Plodding  is  very  useful,  I  can  tell  you ;  but  quick-tempered 
people  cannot  plod. 

"  Am  I  quick-tempered,  pray  ?  " 

•*  Well,  rather  1  I  can  always  tell,  by  the  way  you  mend  my  socks, 
the  mood  you  are  in.  Now  last  week  you  were  cross,  and  yon 
sewed  up  a  hole  just  over  the  heel  into  a  lump.  It  rubbed  a  sore 
riace  before  I  got  to  the  office.  When  you  are  not  cross,  you  do 
them  so  nicely  and  even,  and " 

"You  are  an  ungrateful,  disagreeable  boy,"  cried  Marjory, 
reddening  and  sitting  up  stiffly,  "when  I  treat  you  as  if  you 
were  a  whole  instead  of  a  half  brother ! — as  if  you  were  George 
himself.*' 

"No,  not  quite,"  put  in  Dick.  There  was  a  pause,  Marjory 
looking  indignantly  at  her  companion  ;  presently  her  face  softened. 
"  Did  it  hurt  you  very  much,  Dick  ?  " 

"  Oh !  I  could  endure  it  without  crying  out ! "  he  said  with  a 
smile. 

"  Dick  !  you  are  positively  beginning  to  give  yourself  airs." 

No  answer.     Dick  was  again  trying  to  read. 

"  I  have  been  thinking  of  what  you  said  about  my  going  out 
as  a  governess,"  resumed  Marjory  meditatively,  and  once  more 
resting  her  chin  on  her  hands.  "  Your  mother  would  be  happy 
then,  when  we  were  both — George  and  I — sent  clear  away,  and  she 
had  my  father  to  herself." 

"  I  suspect  she  would ;  and  then  she  would  get  rid  of  me.  But, 
Marjory,  I  never  advised  you  to  go  out  as  a  governess.  I  said  you 
would  be  better  out  of  the  house.  I  did  not  think  how  it  was  to  be 
managed :  any  way,  some  fellow  will  marry  you  one  of  these  days." 

"  That's  not  likely,"  said  Marjory,  still  reflectively.  "  I  have  no 
money." 

"  Oh !  plenty  of  girls  marry  without  having  money.  Then  some 
people  would  think  you  pretty." 

"  Indeed ! "  with  pique.    "  That  is  as  much  as  to  say,  you  do 

Dick  looked  at  her  critically  for  an  instant,  and  replied  very 
deliberately,  "  You  are  not  a  beauty,  but  you  look  pretty  enough 
now  and  then ;  at  least  I  have  thought  so,  since  you  have  been 
kind  and  nice." 

"  I  don't  suppose  you  know  or  care  whether  a  giri  is  pretty  or 
ugly,"  contemptuously. 
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"  Perhaps  not,*'  returned  Dick  with  a  smile. 

Marjory  flashed  a  scomfal  glance  at  him  in  vain,  for  he  had 
fixed  his  eyes  on  the  page  before  him. 

Maijory  was  silent  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  burst  forth : 
**0h!  don't  let  us  be  cross  and  disagreeable!  It  is  a  lovely 
evening ;  let  us  take  a  long  walk.  My  father  and  Mrs.  Acland  have 
gone  out  to  dinner,  we  will  say  nothing  to  them ;  but  if  Mrs.  A. 
does  hear,  I  am  ready  to  stand  a  scolding." 

"  So  am  I,"  cried  Dick,  starting  up,  and  shutting  his  book  with  a 
bang.  ^^  Law  is  too  much  for  me :  I  think  I  must  tell  Mr.  Acland 
it  is  no  use,  and  he  had  better  let  me  go  and  seek  my  fortune." 

"  I  should,  if  I  were  you,"  returned  Marjory  as  she  left  the  room 
to  get  her  hat. 

Dick's  desire  for  change,  however,  was  to  be  brought  about  by 
an  agency  far  different  from  what  he  would  have  anticipated,  and, 
as  is  not  unfrequently  the  case,  what  seemed  a  sore  trial  served  to 
fulfil  his  most  earnest  wish. 

Mr.  Acland's  mind  had  been  troubled  for  the  last  fortnight  or 
three  weeks  by  the  pallid  looks  and  depressed  air  of  his  incom- 
parable wife.  Her  appetite,  too,  was  indifferent,  and  Mr.  Acland 
had  urged  her  more  than  once  to  consult  an  eminent  physician,  if 
only  to  relieve  his  mind. 

This  she  gently  refused  to  do.  "I  have  no  great  faith  in 
doctors,"  she  said,  "  and  I  understand  myself.  The  truth  is,  I  have 
sustained  a  shock  to  my  nervous  system.  The  sudden  appearance 
of  that  man.  Brand,  revived  all  the  painful  memories  of  my  former 
life.  He  was  one  of  the  worst  companions  my  unfortunate  hus- 
band had,  and  was,  I  imagine,  the  confidant  of  his  intention  to 
desert  me ;  at  any  rate,  they  were  travelling  together  in  America 
when  the  accident,  through  which  Mr.  Cranston  lost  his  life, 
occurred.  .  Ah !  how  terrible  my  life  has  been  until  I  found  rest 
and  security  with  a  true  gentleman;"  and  she  laid  her  hand 
caressingly  on  her  husband's. 

*•  Whose  earnest  effort  will  always  be  to  promote  your  happiness, 
my  love,"  returned  Mr.  Acland,  touched  and  flattered.  "  I  must 
say  I  was  pleased  to  see  you  look  more  like  yourself  last  night  at 
our  friend's  little  dinner;  and  a  very  good  dinner  it  was.  We 
must  ask  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Berry  here,  as  soon  as  you  feel  equal  to  the 
fatigue  of  entertaining.  Suppose  you  try  a  little  change.  A 
week  or  ten  days  at  Brighton  or  Hastings  might  set  you  up.  You 
could  take  nurse  and  the  children,  and ^ 

"And^  leave  you  alone,  to  be  fidgeted  into  a  nervous  fever 
by  Marjory's  awkwardness!"  interrupted  Mrs.  Acland,  smiling 
tenderly  upon  him.  "No,  no!  I  will  not  stir  without  you. 
Besides,  I  do  not  think  we  are  justified  in  incurring  the  cost  of 
such  an  expedition,  when  we  shall  have  to  take  the  whole  family 
to  the  seaside  in  August." 

"  Ah !  I  am  not  deterred  by  that  consideration,"  said  Mr.  Acland 
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cheerfully.  "I  have  had  a  somewhat  unexpected  windMl.  A 
man  who  was  bankrupt  a  couple  of  years  ago,  and  to  whom  I  had 
done  some  service,  has  paid  the  debt  he  owed  me  this  morning.  I 
had  never  attempted  to  recover  it,  as  it  was  not  due  to  the  firm. 
I  shall  therefore  place  it  to  my  private  account." 

"  That  is  very  nice !  I  feel  sure,  dear,  you  do  many  kind  acts 
of  which  no  one  hears,"  interrupted  the  lady.  "However,  the 
drawing-room  begins  to  look  terribly  shabby,  and  I  have  set  my 
heart  on  a  really  good  Turkey  carpet — ^if  you  think  you  can  afford 
it." 

A  pleasant  discussion  ensued,  and  it  was  arranged  that  Mrs. 
Acland  should  call  for  her  husband  the  following  day  at  his  office, 
and  go  with  him  to  a  well-known  emporium  to  choose  a  suitable 
carpet,  which,  as  Mrs.  Acland  observed,  would  wear  well  to  the 
last. 

Mr.  Acland  looked  forward  to  this  appointment  with  placid 
pleasure,  equivalent  probably  to  the  sense  of  comfort  and  security 
which  incites  a  petted  pussy  to  purr.  Mrs.  Acland  was  always 
a  credit  to  him,  always  sure  to  choose  wisely,  to  keep  the  middle 
course  between  parsimony  and  extravagance.  He  even  thought 
of  treating  her  to  luncheon  at  Pim's  (the  carpet  warehouse  was 
in  the  City),  as  she  was  to  be  at  the  office  about  one  o'clock. 

His  gallant  intentions  were,  however,  frustrated  by  an  urgent 
request  to  meet  the  opposing  solicitor  in  a  complicated  case  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  the  terms  of  a  compromise.  This  neces- 
sitated the  performance  of  some  business  he  had  intended  trans- 
acting in  the  afternoon,  at  the  time  when  he  hoped  to  await  his 
wife ;  and  his  arrangements  for  the  day  were  completely  upset. 

Mrs.  Acland  was  a  little  surprised,  then,  to  find  him  awaiting 
her  at  Moorgate  Street  Station,  where  she  alighted. 

"  I  am  glad  you  are  a  little  before  your  time,"  he  said,  noticing 
her  careful,  simple,  but  handsome  outdoor  costume  and  distin- 
guished look  with  satisfaction.  "  I  am  greatly  annoyed  at  being 
obliged  to  break  my  engagement  wiSi  you;"  and  he  briefly 
explained,  adding,  ^'  I  shall  not  be  detained  for  more  than  half  an 
hour,  and  I  will  meet  you  at  Dickson's." 

"  That  will  do  .very  well,"  returned  Mrs.  Acland  complaisantly. 
"  I  can  wait  for  you  there." 

"  Meantime,  you  can  save  me  returning  all  the  way  to  the 
office,"  continued  Mr.  Acland  as  they  ascended  the  long  stair 
leading  to  the  exit,  "  if  you  will  bring  me  a  paper,  endorsed 
*  Abstract  of  Fleming's  title.*  It  is  lying  on  some  documents  tied 
together,  in  the  middle  division  of  my  safe.  Here  are  my 
keys.  This  long  one  opens  the  safe :  if  it  is  stiff,  get  Dick 
to  help  you ;  he  is  writing  in  my  room  to-day." 

"  Very  well ! "  said  Mrs.  Acland,  taking  the  keys. 

^^And  you  had  better  put  the  paper  into  an  envelope.  You 
will  find  some  in  the  right-hand  top  drawer  of  my  table.      I 
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was  so  put  oat  by  this  summons,  I  quite  forgot  it, — a  thing  I 
rarely  do." 

**  I  will  be  careful,"  she  said.     **  Good-bye  for  the  present." 

"  Take  a  cab  down  to  Chichester  Court,*'  urged  her  husband. 

"  I  would  prefer  walking ;  it  is  quicker  and  safer."  She  smiled 
and  left  him. 

The  o£Sce  of  Messrs.  Acland  and  Cross  was  near  the  Metropolitan 
Station.  Though  Mrs.  Acland  rarely  visited  it,  she  knew  her  way ; 
and,  passing  the  clerks'  or  general  room,  tapped  at  a  door  that  was 
inscribed  "Private." 

It  was  immediately  opened  by  Dick  Cranston,  who  evidently 
expected  h^r.    "  Did  you  meet  Mr.  Acland  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  did."  She  seated  herself,  and  drawing  a  small  fan  from  her 
pocket  waved  it  languidly,  as  if  fatigued. 

Dick  resumed  his  writing.  "Mr.  Acland  told  me  to  bring  him 
a  paper  from  the  safe.  Which  safe  ? — I  see  two,"  asked  his 
mother. 

**  It  must  be  the  small  one  ;  I  think  he  keeps  his  own  papers  in 
that."    Mrs.  Acland  rose,  and  attempted  to  unlock  it. 

"  I  wish  you  would  turn  the  key ;  it  is  very  stiflF." 

Dick  came  to  her  assistance.  **It  needs  more  knack  than 
strength." 

"I  should  fancy  you  had  more  of  the  last  than  the  first,"  she 
said,  with  a  light  touch  of  scorn,  as  she  opened  the  heavy  door 
and  looked  at  the  neatly  arranged  letters  and  papers  almost  filling 
the  receptacle.  Dick  stood  by  her  for  half  a  second,  and  then 
went  back  in  silence  to  hid  seat,  which  faced  in  an  opposite 
direction. 

"There  is  the  paper!  Certainly  Mr.  Acland  is  the  most 
methodical  of  men,"  exclaimed  his  mother,  closing  and  locking 
the  safe.  "  I  hope,  Dick,  you  will  profit  by  his  example."  She 
walked  to  the  large  knee-hole  table,  and  selected  an  envelope  as 
directed. 

"  I  am  not  particularly  untidy,"  said  Dick  ;  "  I  am  far  more 
orderly  than  George."  His  mother  did  not  reply,  but  presently 
came  and  placed  the  packet  before  him.  "  Address  that  to  Mr. 
Acland,"  she  said  ;  "  I  might  possibly  drop  it." 

Dick  obeyed  in  silence,  and  looking  up  saw  his  mother  leaning 
back  in  a  huge  armchair  which  stood  beside  the  fire-place.  He 
rose  and  brought  her  the  little  parcel. 

"  Are  you  not  well  ?  "  he  asked,  struck  by  her  pallid,  exhausted 
look. 

"  No ;  I  am  rarely  quite  well.  I  have  these  sudden  terrible 
palpitations."  She  pressed  her  hand  to  her  side,  while  she  gazed 
at  him  with  a  peculiar  resentful  expression,  her  light  blue  eyes 
darkening  and  dilating  with  some  strong  feeling.  "  How  could 
any  woman's  nerves  or  health  stand  the  strain  my  life  with  your 
father  put  on  them  ? — poverty,  uncertainty,  suspicion,  desertion  ! 
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And  what  comfort  have  yov,  been  to  me  ? — always  opposing  me ; 
never  helping  me  in  any  way  1  You  are,"  vindictively,  "  a  repro- 
duction of  your  father,  with  a  strain  of  obstinacy  even  he  had 
not." 

"  I  am,"  said  Dick,  standing  before  her,  his  eyes  on  hers  with  a 
stem  look  of  righteous  wrath — "I  am  what  your  want  of  love  has 
made  me.  Have  you  ever  tried  to  give  joy  or  comfort  to  the  life 
I  never  asked  you  to  bestow  ?  " 

Mother  and  son  gazed  at  each  other  for  a  moment  of  terrible 
silence,  all  the  antagonism  of  their  natures  flashing  forth  un- 
disguised ;  but  her  eyes  at  last  sank  under  his. 

"  I  should  be  better  and  happier  if  I  were  not  under  the  same 
roof  with  you,"  said  Dick,  steadily.  "  I  have  long  wished  to  go 
out  into  the  world  and  strive  for  myself.  I  do  not  fear  the 
result;  I  can  labour  with  my  hands  if  need  be.  Your  unconcealed 
dislike,  which  you  never  expressed  so  distinctly  before,  has  decided 
me.  I  will  speak  to  Mr.  Acland  to-night ;  I  will  no  longer  be  a 
burden  to  you  or  to  him." 

"  Do  as  you  choose,"  she  returned,  coldly ;  **you  are,  no  doubt, 
like  your  father,  averse  to  steady  application,  and  will  become  as 
useless  a  wanderer  as  he  was." 

Dick  made  no  reply,  and  his  mother  left  the  room  without 
a  glance  or  a  sign  of  relenting. 

The  young  man  threw  himself  into  the  chair  she  had  just 
quitted,  and  burying  his  head  in  his  hands  remained  quite  still, 
except  for  a  movement  of  his  shoulders  suggestive  of  sobs.  It 
was  a  bitter  moment.  He  had  long  known  that  his  mother  was 
indiflferent  to  him ;  but  that  she  absolutely  hated  him  was  a 
cruel  revelation,  and  she  did  not  hesitate  to  avow  it  with  appal- 
ling animosity.  Why,  the  most  worthless  fellows — boys  that 
pilfered  and  lied,  and  robbed  their  benefactors,  ay,  and  ill-treated 
their  mothers — were  loved  by  the  very  parents  they  injured  I 
In  gaol,  on  the  gallows,  many  a  criminal's  mother  stuck  to  him 
to  the  last !  What  had  he  done  that  he  should  be  thus  divested 
of  friends,  relatives,  even  of  a  mother's  tenderness?  He  was 
terribly  alone.  But  this  temporary  despair  of  a  loving  heart 
passed  by.  He  could  be,  he  thought,  sufficient  to  himself,  and 
it  was  unmanly  to  howl  over  what  was  inevitable.  He  could  not 
be  so  very  disagreeable  and  forbidding  after  all,  or  Marjory  would 
not  have  got  over  her  strong  prejudice  against  him. 

Now  that  George  was  gone,  the  only  creature  he  would  regret 
under  his  mother's  roof  was  Marjory.  How  impatient  and  stinging 
she  could  be !  But  when  she  was  kind  she  seemed  to  draw  the 
heart  out  of  you  and  warm  it  against  her  own. 

"  Many  a  chap,"  thought  Dick,  pulling  himself  together  with 
an  effort — **  many  a  chap  has  begun  lower  down  a  good  bit  than 
me,  and  got  up  pretty  far ;  why  shouldn't  I  ?  " 

He  rose  and  walked  over  to  his  desk. 
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'  **  At  any  rate,"  he  muttered,  "  I  have  done  with  my  mother ; 
she  shall  never  move  me  or  hurt  me  again." 

And  his  pen  was  soon  travelling  steadily  though  not  rapidly 
over  the  paper,  proving  that  **  fiiehard  was  himself  again." 

Meantime  Mrs.  Acland  walked,  not  rapidly,  to  meet  her  hus- 
band. She  had  not  come  unharmed  out  of  the  angry  scene  with 
her  son.  *  Her  face  was  set,  and  her  eyes  still  dark  with  vindictive 
dislike.  Air  and  motion,  however,  helped  her  to  recover  herself; 
so  Mr.  Acland  found  her  calm,  smiling,  and  speaking  with  just 
the  right  degree  of  politeness  to  an  attentive  shopman. 

"  There  is  your  paper,  my  love,"  she  said,  handing  it  to  him. 
^*  I  made  Dick  address  it ;  just  see  that  it  is  right." 

"Yes,  quite  right,"  said  Mr.  Acland,  looking  at  it.  "  Foi6 
were  not  likely  to  make  a  mistake." 

Then  husband  and  wife  threw  themselves  into  the  pleasant 
task  of  choosing  among  the  harmonious  colours  and  charming 
designs  of  the  abundant  stores  exhibited.  Taste  and  cost  pulled 
in  opposite  directions,  as  usual.  But  Mr.  Acland  was  in  a  liberal 
mood,  and  the  right  article  was  finally  fixed  upon  in  time  to 
allow  of  his  keeping  his  afternoon  appointment  punctually. 

"I  will  put  you  into  a  cab  before  we  part,"  he  said;  "you  will 
want  your  luncheon  by  the  time  you  get  back." 

"  I  shall  not  refuse  a  cab  this  time,"  replied  Mrs.  Acland, 
taking  his  arm  and  leaning  heavily  upon  it.  "  The  truth  is,  I 
have  been  a  little  upset.  When  I  went  into  your  room  I  found 
Dick  idling  and  drawing  ridiculous  things,  so  I  spoke  to  him 
rather  sharply  about  the  bad  return  he  made  to  you  after  all 
your  kindness.  He  replied  most  unbecomingly,  in  fact  in  a 
perfectly  savage  manner,  so  I  left  him." 

"I  am  sorry  to  hear  it.  I  must  say,  though  Dick  is  slow, 
I  never  find  him  idle.     I  shall,  however,  certainly  reprove  him." 

**  No,  no,  pray  do  not !  It  will  only  make  bad  blood  between 
us.  liet  us  trust  to  time  and  kindliness.  I  hope  to  bring  him 
and  Marjory,  whose  estrangement  I  deplore,  to  reason  and  right 
thinking  by  patience  and  justice." 

"You  are  generally  right.  But  here  is  a  four-wheeler:  you 
like  a  four-wheeler  best  ?  " 

"Yes,  thank  you!" 

She  was  about  to  step  in,  when  Mr.  Acland  exclaimed : 

*'  Oh !  *by-the-bye,  give  me  my  keys." 

Mrs.  Acland  paused,  thrust  her  hand  into  her  pocket  and 
withdrew,  while  a  look  of  dismay  came  over  her  face. 

"My  dear,  I  am  shocked  and  ashamed!  I  must  have  left 
them  on  your  table  when  I  went  to  find  the  envelope.  Can  you 
forgive  me  ?  I  was  so  vexed  and  worried  by  Dick's  rudeness, 
that  I  never  thought  of  anything  save  getting  away  from  him. 
I  had  better  go  back  for  them  at  once." 

'No,  no,  by  no  means.    No  one  will  be  let  into  my  room 
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while  I  am  away,  and  probably  no  one  will  see  them  until  I 
return." 

"  Well,  pray  do  return  as  soon  as  you  can !  It  is  not  well 
to  leave  them  about  even  when  Dick  is  there.  Boys  are  curious ; 
and  then  we  must  remember  his  poor  father's  propensities.  Oh ! 
I  am  so  sorry,  dear ! " 

"  Never  mind.     Pray  get  in :  it  is  beginning  to  rain." 

Dick  Cranston  was  unusually  silent  and  preoccupied  that 
evening ;  he  did  not  even  seem  to  hear  Marjory  when  she  spoke 
to  him;  nor  did  he  demolish  a  pile  of -bread  and  butter,  as  was 
his  wont  at  tea.  As  soon  as  he  thought  dinner  was  over  he  went 
away  upstairs,  and  Marjory  had  time  to  forget  his  absence  in  an 
absorbing  story  which  enlivened  the  pages  of  the  "Family 
Herald,"  lent  to  her  by  the  friendly  cook. 

Presently  he  came  back,  and  stood  looking  wistfully,  thought- 
fully, out  of  the  window,  with  his  hands  in  his  coat-pockets. 

"Where  have  you  been,  Dick?"  asked  Marjory,  roused  to 
curiosity  by  his  long-continued  silence. 

"  I  have  been  speaking  to  your  father,''  he  said,  returning  to 
his  usual  seat,  and  leaning  his  elbow  on  the  table,  rumpling  his 
hair  as  he  rested  his  head  on  one  hand.  ^^  I  have  been  telling 
him  I  will  not  go  on  at  the  office  any  longer ;  that  I  want  to 
maintain  myself  in  my  own  way,  without  troubling  him  or  my — 
mother." 

"  And  what  did  he  say  ?  "  asked  Marjory  eagerly. 

"Ohl  nothing  very  distinct;  something  about  waiting,  and 
not  knowing  my  own  mind — just  what  my  mother  has  put  into 
his  head ;  but  that  is  all  nonsense.  I  never  could  leave  at  a 
more  suitable  time.  I  have  finished  a  lot  of  copying,  and  there's 
a  new  fellow  just  apprenticed,  who  will  fill  my  place  ;  so  my  loss 
will  be  a  gain." 

"  Then  you  really  mean  to  go  ? — when  ?  " 

"I  most  certainly  mean  it.  If  it  were  not  for  respect  to 
Mr.  Acland,  I  should  go  to-night." 

"  But,  Dick,  have  you  any  money  ?  " 

"  Yes,  a  few  shillings." 

"  What  will  become  of  you  if  you  do  not  find  something  to 
do?" 

"  I  shall  find  something  to  do ;  I  am  not  afraid ! "  A  long 
pause,  during  which  Marjory  struggled  hard  against  an  inclination 
to  cry. 

*'  I  shall  be  awfully  lonely  when  you  are  gone  ;  I  shall  not  have 
a  friend  in  the  house,  except  cook." 

"  Yes,  I  am  afraid  j^ou  will  be  very  lonely,"  returned  Dick, 
looking  at  her  kindly.  "  But  I  can't  help  going,  Marge.  I  feel 
I  would  rather  walk  away  into  my  grave,  than  stay  in  the  house 
with  my  mother.     She   spoke   to   me  this  morning  as   if  my 
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existence  was  an  unpardonable  offence.  If  I  see  her  every  day 
I  shall  end  by  hating  her ;  and,  cruel  as  she  is,  I  don't  want  to 
feel  Uke  that.*' 

"  I  am  sure  I  am  not  a  bit  surprised  if  you  do !  ^  cried  Maijory, 
with  heartiest  sympathy.  "Why,  she  makes  us  aU  miserable. 
How  I  wish  /  could  go  away  too !  " 

"  You  cannot,  though,*'  said  Dick  thoughtfully ;  "  you  are  such 
a  slight  young  thing  !    How  could  you  fight  with  the  world  ?  " 

"  I  do  a  good  bit  of  fighting  here,  only  I  am  always  beaten," 
replied  Marjory,  ruefully. 

"  Still,  you  are  in  your  proper  place  under  your  father's  roof — 
the  place  you  have  a  right  to.  Now  I  have  no  rightful  place, 
till  I  make  one  for  myself." 

"  How  shall  you  make  it,  Dick — by  carrying  a  thing  like  what 
you  described  on  your  shoulder  ?  " 

"  Yes,  if  need  be." 

"  Oh !  how  I  wish  George  were  here  ! "  cried  Maijory.  "  It  is 
too  bad  to  lose  you  both !"  The  big  tears  welled  over  and  hung 
upon  her  eyelashes. 

"Don't  lose  heart.  Marge!  By-and-by,  when  George  and  I 
get  on,  perhaps  we  might  set  up  together,  and  you  could  come 
and  keep  house  for  us." 

"It  would  be  heavenly  1"  said  Maijory,  clasping  her  hands 
with  delight  at  so  glorious  a  prospect.  "  I  would  go  to  market 
and  manage  everything.  I  love  being  in  the  kitchen !  But," 
her  face  changing,  "  if  poor  George  is  to  be  always  at  sea,  he  will 
Hot  want  a  house  or  a  housekeeper." 

"Well,  anyhow,  let  us  hope  for  the  best,"  said  Dick,  rising. 
"  I  am  going  to  look  over  my  belongings ;  I  will  take  very  little 
with  me.  But  I  have  some  books  that  were  my  father's ;  I'll  sell 
them  to-morrow,  and  get  a  few  more  shillings  to  keep  me  going 
till  I  find  employment.  I  wonder  if  my  father  really  was  so  bad 
a  fellow  as  my  mother  makes  out !  " 

"  I  am  sure  it  was  her  fault  if  he  was,"  said  Maijory,  stoutly. 

*•  I  don't  know.     She  makes  your  father  a  capital  wife." 

He  opened  the  door  slowly,  as  if  expecting  Marjory  to  speak ; 
but  Marjory  was  thinking  of  the  delicious  possibility  of  keeping 
house  for  the  boys ;  so  Dick  disappeared  for  the  evening. 


{To  he  conlinued.) 


WE  AEE  ONE. 

By   ETHEL   MARRYAT. 


Come,  balmy  hours,  that  bring  the  end  of  day ; 

Come,  soothing  hours,  that  nerald  peace  and  rest ; 
Ah !  would  I  could  your  fleeting  sweetness  stay, 

That  gives  to  me  all  that  my  heart  loves  best. 

Come,  fragrant  hours,  that  spread  your  welcome  dew 
O'er  all  the  sun-scorched,  heavy-laden  earth — 

Sweet  restful  fancies  are  inborn  of  you, 
And  from  your  dreamy  stillness  love  takes  birth. 

Come  with  your  tender  shades  of  mellow  light. 
That  shed  a  welcome  shadow  o'er  the  land  ; 

Your  darkling  gloom — ^the  presage  of  the  night — 
Brings  rest  for  weary  brains  and  toil-stained  hand. 

And  with  you  come,  as  gifts  more  precious  yet, 
Of  which  sweet  sounds  and  shades  are  but  a  part, 

The  thoughts  that  in  the  day  we  must  forget, 
Or  else,  perchance,  must  stifle  in  our  heart — 

The  love  that  lives  as  truly  yet  in  thought 
As  in  the  days  when  it  walked  at  our  side. 

Remembrance  of  the  joy  so  dearly  bought — 
All  these  return  and  live  at  eventide. 

The  church  bell  tinkling  in  the  vale  beyond. 
Rings  not  more  clearly  on  the  evening  air 

Than  on  my  heart  thy  whispers  low  and  fond, 
Thy  kisses  sweet,  thy  touch  upon  my  hair. 

The  gentle  murm'rings,  borne  upon  the  wind, 
That  stir  the  leaves — the  sound  of  far-off  feet — 

All  these  but  bring  thee  near  to  heart  and  mind. 
And  in  one  glad  communion  spirits  meet. 

Come  to  me,  love  !  speak  to  me  once  again — 
Thy  soul  is  with  me,  though  thy  form  unseen. 

In  these  still  hours  I  lose  all  sense  of  pain ; 
I  live  in,  not  what  is,  but  what  has  been* 

Ah,  no  1    What  is  and  must  be  till  the  end. 
Till  life  is  over,  and  its  sad  course  run. 

Thank  God  1  that  in  these  hours  our  spirits  blend ; 
Thank  God  !  that  in  the  twilight  we  are  one. 


THE  SOEROWS  OF  UGLY  MEN. 

By  a.  GALLENQA. 


*'  I  will  not  hang  thee  for  thy  face. 
Poor  devil  that  thou  art." 

SUCH  are  the  first  lines  addressed  to  the  **  Portrait  of  a  Gentle- 
man," at  the  Boston  Academy  Exhibition,  by  Mr.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  in  a  small  volume  of  half-humorous,  half-senti- 
mental poems  published  in  his  early  Harvard  days. 

The  impulse  was  natural ;  and  the  thought  would  equally 
occur  to  any  of  us  on  coming  into  the  presence  of  an  object  of  art, 
or,  for  that  matter,  a  work  of  nature,  instinctively  calling  forth 
our  aversion,  yet  for  the  ill-look  of  which  we  should  not  well  know 
whom  to  blame.  The  features  are  coarse,  no  doubt ;  the  expres- 
sion is  repulsive.  It  is  undeniably  a  plain  countenance,  positively 
ugly.  But,  somehow,  if  we  are  charitably  inclined,  the  American 
poet's  merciful  conclusion  will  suggest  itself— that  the  "poor 
devil "  did  not  paint  and  did  not  make  his  own  face ;  that  it  was 
given  him  at  his  birth ;  and  that,  such  as  it  is,  it  is  his  hard  fate  to 
carry  it  to  his  grave. 

Even  so,  we  have  all  our  likes  and  dislikes.  Hatred  at  first 
sight  springs  up  as  spontaneously  in  our  hearts  as  love  at  first 
sight:  it  is  an  instinct,  an  innate,  ever-ready  weapon  of  self- 
defence,  which  we  have  in  common  with  our  dumb  fellow- 
creatures.  A  human  infant  will  make  up  to  its  mother's  pet 
blood-hound  as  to  its  most  trusted  friend.  A  new-bom  kitten 
will  chafe  and  spit  and  fiy  with  outstretched  claws  at  the  same 
inoffensive  favourite  as  at  the  well-known  hereditary  foe  of  his 
race.  We  are  all  bom  physiognomists.  Faces  are  to  us  open 
books  in  which  those  who  are  least  taught  perhaps  best  know 
how  to  read.  Physiognomy  is  a  sure  enough  guide  so  long  as  it 
is  relied  upon  merely  as  an  intuitive  faculty,  and  until  it  is 
tampered  with  by  vain  attempts  to  reduce  it  to  fixed  scientific 
principles.    We  cannot  analyze  sympathies  and  antipathies. 

'*  The  reason  why,  I  cannot  tell ; 
But  I  dont  like  thee,  Doctor  Fell," 

is,  in  that  respect,  the  beginning  and  end  of  all  our  philosophy. 

Yet  it  is  in  some  sense  true,  as  modem  physiology  tells  us,  that 
from  the  cradle  to  the  tomb  we  are  every  one  of  us  more  or  less 
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consciously  working  out  our  own  countenances.  All  our  emotions 
and  sensations,  our  habits  and  occupations,  keep  up  a  constant  play 
on  our  facial  muscles,  incessantly  though  almost  imperceptibly 
contracting  and  relaxing  them,  drawing  lines  and  leaving  marks 
upon  them,  which  deepen  and  harden  with  time  so  as  gradually  to 
affect  their  general  expression,  in  harmony  with  every  act  of  the 
mind  and  every  impulse  of  the  heart  that  modify  our  character. 

And  by  an  analogous  mode  of  reasoning  we  are  taught  that  the 
bones  of  our  skull,  and  consequently  our  facial  angles,  are  from 
tenderest  age  impressed  by  the  action  of  the  brain,  and  this  in 
its  turn  is  influenced  by  the  development  of  our  mental  organs, 
each  and  all  of  them  determining,  not  only  the  general  formation, 
but  also  every  minute  protuberance  and  depression  of  the  skull 
itself. 

In  the  outward  structure  of  the  head,  and  in  the  cast  of  the 
countenance,  we  have,  therefore,  something  like  an  index  of  a  man's 
inner  nature.  Phrenology  and  physiognomy  proceed  band  in 
hand,  and  with  such  good  effect  that  some  of  the  most  advanced 
Socialists  would  have  no  hesitation  about  the  possibility  of  apply- 
ing the  theories  of  Gall,  Spurzheim,  and  Lavater  to  their  Utopian 
scheme  of  state  organization,  suggesting  that  the  Government 
should  assign  to  every  man  the  place  which  the  bumps  in  his 
head  and  the  wrinkles  in  his  face  might,  from  the  outset  of  his 
career,  seem  best  to  fit  and  entitle  him  to  fill  in  the  community, 
and  leaving  it  for  the  teacher  or  ruler  to  establish  who  among  the 
young  citizens  of  the  Republican  gymnasium  is  growing  up  to  be 
a  senator  and  who  a  street-sweeper. 

The  hoUowness  of  these  doctrines  lies  in  this,  that  while  the 
mind  is  never  at  rest,  and  its  moods  are  perpetually  changing, 
the  impressions  the  body  receives  have  a  tendency  to  become 
permanent ;  for  muscles  must  necessarily  stiffen  and  bones  harden, 
$ind  whatever  turn  time  and  circumstances  may  give  to  our 
thoughts  and  feelings  at  every  successive  stage  of  our  existence, 
the  furrows  in  the  face  and  the  knobs  in  the  head  will  naturally 
retain  in  later  life  not  a  little  of  the  shape  and  frame  they  re* 
ceived  in  their  earliest  development.  The  instincts  and  faculties 
of  a  child,  like  the  bends  and  knots  of  a  sapling,  may,  to  some 
extent,  be  controlled  and  corrected  in  primitive  youth ;  but  the 
man,  like  the  tree,  hastens  to  rid  himself  of  the  mere  shackles  of 
artificial  culture.  Individual  disposition  soon  asserts  itself,  and 
the  changes  in  the  outward  shapes  can  no  longer  keep  pace  with 
the  ever-shifting  tendencies  of  irrepressible  nature.  The  image 
of  the  soul  which  shone  so  tersely  through  the  features  of  in- 
genuous youth  fades  and  vanishes,  blurred  by  the  thickening 
layers  of  the  mask  of  advancing,  scheming,  and  designing  age. 

Thus  we  are  told  of  Socrates  that,  in  answer  to  some  of  his 
friends,  puzzled  by  the  contrast  between  his  inner  and  outer  man, 
he  declared  that  nature  in  his  case  was  by  no  means  at  fault ; 
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that  his  original  mind  and  heart  were  in  reality  as  ugly  as  his  face, 
that  the  germs  of  evil  propensities,  the  roots  of  all  loathsome 
Tices,  had  been  hard  at  work  to  corrupt  his  soul  in  his  early  days, 
and  it  was  only  by  the  utmost  effort  of  reason  and  the  strongest 
exercise  of  constraint  and  discipline,  that  he  had  ceased  to  be  the 
hideous  monster  he  once  wds,  and  he  perhaps  still  looked. 

That  the  ugliest  of  us  may  not  be  as  bad  as  we  seem  ought, 
perhaps,  to  be  some  consolation ;  and  we  may  hope  never  to  stand 
before  a  judge  so  prejudiced  as  to  "  hang  us  for  our  faces,"  were 
they  even  as  hideous  as  the  very  worst  men  shudder  at  in  Madame 
Tussaud's  Chamber  of  Horrors.  But  ugliness,  even  if  it  be  not 
our  fault,  is  at  any  rate  our  sore  afiSiiction  ;  and  we  suffer  no  less 
from  the  consciousness  of  what  may  pass  for  '^  a  plain,"  **  an  odd,'' 
or  ^^a  peculiar  £ice,"  than  for  what  must  be  allowed  to  be  an 
**  absolutely  villainous  countenance." 

Walter  Scott,  the  most  benevolent  of  men,  confessed  that  he 
**  hated  "  poor  Ugo  Foscolo  for  various  reasons,  but  first  because 
he  was  "  ugly  as  a  baboon."  And  the  luckless  Italian  poet  him- 
self was  so  sensitive  on  the  subject,  that  when  one  of  his  good- 
natured  friends  observed  sympathetically, "  Vovs  6te8  bien  laid^ 
Tnonaieur  I "  he  scowled  savagely  and  answered,  "  Qui,  monsiev/Ty 
a  fawe  peur  I " 

It  is  easy  to  say  that  our  faces  should  be  no  concern  of  ours, 
inasmuch  as  we  can  never  actually  see  them,  never  need  look  at 
them  even  in  the  glass,  unless  it  be  when  shaving — ^an  operation  in 
which  no  man  can  look  his  best,  and  with  which,  perhaps  for  that 
reason,  it  is  now-a-days  the  fashion  for  many  sensible  men  to 
dispense. 

But  alas !  every  man  sees  his  neighbour's  face ;  and  we  make 
out  at  the  first  glance  what  we  think  of  each  other's  looks,  and 
few  of  us  are  at  the  pains  to  dissemble  how  shocked  or,  what  is 
worse,  how  amused  we  are  at  the  deformities  or  oddities  of  an 
unfortunate  visage.  And  there  is  no  lack  of  candid  friends,  like 
Foscolo's  Frenchman,  allowing  themselves  critical  or  sjmoipathe- 
tical,  but,  at  all  events,  uncalled-for,  impertinent  remarks  to 
remind  us  of  what  we  know  too  well,  and  what  everybody  should 
perceive  we  cannot  help. 

Another  objection  Sir  Walter  Scott  had  against  poor  Foscolo 
was  that  his  Italian  bete  rioire  was  "intolerably  conceited;"  and 
it  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that,  like  other  ugly  men,  the  Italian, 
aware  of  his  inability  to  conceal  his  ugliness,  had  ended  by  being 
proud  of  it ;  that  he  thought  a  countenance  debarred  from  any 
chance  of  being  lovable  might  as  well  aspire  to  be  formidable. 
He  valued  it,  perhaps,  as  Mirabeau  did  his  hure,  or  "  boar's  head," 
or  as  so  many  do  value  at  the  present  day  the  bristling  Victor 
Emanuel  mustachios,  the  Lincoln  goatee^  and  other  variety  of 
hirsute,  satyr-like  hairy  appendages,  as  if  afraid  of  their  smooth 
faces  Xkot  being  sufficiently  hideous. 
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The  fact  is,  there  is  no  end  to  the  thought  we  males  take 
aboat  our  personal  appearance.  We  may  well  be  told  that  lofty 
genius,  uncommon  energy,  sincere  piety,  ardent  charity,  or  the 
combination  of  these  and  other  mental  and  moral  quab'ties  in  a 
transcendent  degree,  will  give  the  plainest  countenance  a  super- 
human expression  independent  of  all  freshness  and  richness  of 
complexion  and  harmony  of  faultless  features.  By  a  strange  per- 
verseness  of  our  frail  nature  it  would  seem  that  no  men  are  more 
susceptible  on  the  subject  of  mere  physical  imperfections  than 
those  on  whom  nature  was  lavish  of  intellectual  gifts.  Every 
artist  has  not,  like  Raphael,  an  angel's  face  to  be  transferred  to 
his  canvas  as  the  ideal  of  heavenly  loveliness ;  but  all  of  them 
appear  in  their  likenesses  to  have,  or  to  give  themselves,  good 
looks  of  their  own.  There  is,  seemingly,  among  them  a  Narcissus- 
like fondness  for  their  own  faces,  which  prompts  them  to  gaze 
upon  and  cherish  them  as  much  as  they  do  those  of  their  wives, 
models,  or  mistresses,  reproducing  them  as  their  conception  of 
that  Beautiful^  which,  like  the  charity  of  certain  Christians,  may 
extend  to  all  creation,  but  "  begins  at  home.'* 

That  an  artist's  portrait,  by  his  own  hand,  must  be  "flattered" 
may  be  taken  for  granted ;  for  in  the  glass  all  of  us  can,  and  we 
generally  manage  to,  see  our  best ;  and  a  photographer,  if  he  is 
master  of  his  craft,  will  always  contrive  to  produce  a  true  and  yet 
also  a  pleasing  likeness.  For  every  human  face,  however  plain, 
must  have  its  good  side,  and  it  is  in  the  nature  of  a  kind  mirror 
or  of  a  clever  artist,  so  to  manage  his  light  as  to  give  prominence 
to  our  good  points  and  cast  the  worst  into  the  shade. 

And  as  it  is  the  case  with  painters  and  sculptors,  so  likewise  it 
seldom  happens  that  poets  like  Shelley,  composers  like  Bellini, 
singers  like  Mario,  orators  like  Castelar,  or  others  whose  success  in 
their  calling  brings  them  into  public  notice,  are,  so  to  say,  disin- 
herited by  Providence,  that  is,  denied  those  good  looks  which  are 
to  the  mind  what  the  front  of  a  house  should  be  to  the  plan  of  its 
interior. 

It  was  not  by  his  face,  but  by  his  club-foot,  that  poor  Byron 
was  made  to  feel  that  misery  which  found  its  vent  in  his 
"  Deformed  Transformed."  It  was  by  his  sunken  chest  and  round 
shoulders  that  poor  Leopardi  was  driven  to  shun  men's  intercourse 
and  to  despair  of  women's  love.  Wherever  genius  is,  we  expect  to 
recognize  it  at  a  glance;  and  we  are  hardly  ever  disappointed. 
But  it  is  seldom  that  a  man's  confidence  in  his  powers  is  so  great 
as  to  overcome  his  consciousness  of  a  deficiency  of  that  comely 
**  frontispiece  on  which  the  first  impression  of  the  book  depends." 
It  is  not  every  man  that  can,  like  the  famous  tenor,  Niccola 
Tacchinardi,  step  up  to  the  stage-lights  amidst  the  storm  of  hoot- 
ing and  hissing  that  on  his  first  appearance  at  the  Scala  Theatre 
the  mere  sight  of  his  -^sop-like  shape  called  forth,  and  wait  im- 
patiently till  the  uproar  of  the  menagerie  subsided,  then  say 
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qnietly,  **  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  here  to  be  heard,  not 
seen  "  ("  Son  venuto  per  farmi  aentirey  non  per  farmi  vedere  "), 
which  at  once  won  him  a  thunder  of  applause. 

Mere  irregularity  of  feature,  it  seems,  is  apt  to  be  more  grievous 
to  a  man's  heart  (though  it  appeals  less  generally  to  the  kindly 
feelings  of  his  fellow-beings)  than  even  deformity  of  figure. 
Witness  the  illustrious  author  of  "  Vanity  Fair,"  who  set  a  peace- 
ful •  literary  club  by  the  ears  and  brought  it  to  the  desperate 
measure  of  a  dissolution  as  the  only  means  of  otisting  an  obnoxious 
member — a  poor  wight,  after  all,  guilty  of  no  greater  offence  than 
allowing  himself  in  print  a  few  silly  but  not  very  ill-natured  jokes 
at  the  expense  of  the  nose  of  the  great  novelist,  humourist,  and 
satirist — a  luckless  nose,  which  its  owner  averred,  and  probably 
believed,  had  come  into  the  world  with  just  and  fair  proportions, 
and  without  a  blemish,  but  had  been  flattened  in  early  age  by  the 
blow  of  a  school-mate  at  play.  It  was  the  same  accident  which, 
he  knew,  had  befallen  the  old  Florentine  sculptor,  Michael 
Angelo  Buonarroti,  and  it  was  that  coincidence  which  prompted 
the  Englishman  to  couple  the  Italian's  Christian  name  with  Tit- 
marsh  in  his  choice  of  a  literary  alias. 

And  if  I  might  allow  myself -the  liberty  of  taking  a  paragraph 
out  of  the  columns  of  a  society  paper,  "  The  World,"  I  could  give 
an  equally  pertinent  instance  of  the  exceeding  sensitiveness  of 
the  vrritabile  genus  as  to  personal  appearance  exhibited  by 
another  eminent  homme  de  lettrea,  but  one  still  living  and 
flourishing,  who,  as  we  learn  from  "  Atlas,"  when  entering  with  an 
humbler  brother  of  the  pen  into  a  royal  marble  hall  thronged  with 
the  ilite  of  a  nation's  rank  and  beauty,  was  addressed  by  his  com- 
panion, in  a  half-audible  whisper  with  the  following  ingenuous 
remark — "I  say,  my  friend!  meseemeth  we  two  are  tne  only 
ugly  persons  here;"  whereupon  the  other  disengaged  his  arm, 
and  answered  drily,  "  Speak  for  yourself,  sir !  " 

With  all  that,  however,  I  am  not  sure  that  we  men  might  not 
easily  be  reconciled  to  our  faces  such  as  our  dear  mothers  provided 
us  with,  were  it  not  that  we  have  to  reckon  with  the  other  and  the 
more  interesting  half  of  our  kind.  Women  have  at  all  times  been 
allowed  the  monopoly  of  beauty ;  they  are  the  **  fair  sex  "  by 
right,  and  we  all  sing,  with  old  Anacreon,  that  "  a  bull's  strength 
lies  in  his  horns,  and  a  steed's  in  his  hoofs,  but  a  woman's  charms 
are  the  weapons  wherewith  she  scatters  embattled  hosts  and 
batters  down  castle  walls."  It  would  be  pedantry  to  go  back  to 
the  mischief  wrought  by  Helen  of  Troy,  or  to  speculate  "  how 
history  might  have  had  to  be  written,  had  Cleopatra's  nose  been 
barely  one- eighth  of  an  inch  longer  or  shorter  than  it  was."  The 
gipsy-queen  might  have  made  play  with  eyes  and  lips,  she  might 
have  called  up  all  the  flitting  hues,  the  lights  and  shades  of  her 
rich  dusky  complexion,  but  even  she  would  vainly  have  tried  to 
add  to,  or  to  take  away  from,  her  perfect  Crrecian  central  feature : 
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for  the  nose,  sirs,  is  a  damb,  stubborn,  jealous  organ,  not  to  be 
tampered  with  with  impunity.  And  we  have  not  forgotten  the 
severe  admonition  of  the  elder  Rothschild  to  that  young  fop  of 
Israel  who  sank  his  Levy  into  Grant,  to  whom  the  old  man  said, 
•*  You  may  change  your  name,  but  you  carCt  change  your  nose." 

Apart  from  the  magnetic  glamour  which  makes  the  sexes 
necessary  to  each  other's  happiness,  and  taking  merely  an  artistic 
or  8B8thetic  view  of  the  subject,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  decide  on 
which  side  of  the  progeny  of  Adam  and  Eve  lies  the  preponder- 
ance of  beauty.  All  that  we  can  say  is  that  men  are  more  utterly 
enslaved  by  female  loveliness,  and  more  willing  to  pay  a  high 
price  for  its  possession.  But  natural  selection  is  not  for  all  that 
less  strong  on  the  other  side.  It  would  be  absurd  to  believe  that 
a  girl  has  no  preference  for  a  partner  for  a  waltz,  or  at  a  wedding, 
merely  because  she  says  so,  and  must  wait  till  she  is  asked.  The 
poor  thing  has  too  often  to  take  Hobson's  choice.  In  resigning 
herself  to  her  lot  in  life  she  may  be  swayed  by  a  variety  of  the 
most  generous  or  of  the  basest  considerations.  There  may  be 
cases  of  Beauty  and  the  Beast,  of  Desdemona  and  Othello,  or  of 
Emma  Trotter  and  Lord  Methuselah.  John  Wilkes,  who  neither 
was  nor  fancied  himself  an  Adonis,  was  confident  that  in  the 
pursuit  of  no  matter  what  Venus  the  handsomest  man  in  England 
^  had  but  half  an  hour's  start  of  him."  And,  no  doubt,  so  thought 
Vulcan  also,  and  verily  he  had  his  reward.  No  doubt,  mental  and 
moral  qualities,  a  good  deal  of  small  talk,  a  little  impudence, 
opportunity  and  importunity,  may  all  have  weight  on  a  fine 
woman's  mind.  But  the  eye  must  first  be  won ;  and  not  only 
half  an  hour,  but  sometimes  a  mere  glance  often  decides  her. 
And  not  only  is  she  herself  in  some  instances  ^*  hard  to  please," 
but  she  .  will  also  consider  how  others  may  be  pleased.  **  What 
do  you  think  of  him  ?  "  asked  a  sprightly  damsel  of  a  married 
woman,  her  bosom-friend,  to  whom  she  had  just  introduced 
her  betrothed.  "Why,  my  dear,"  answered  the  matron,  "did 
you  not  look  at  him  ?  "  And  that  one  word  put  an  end  to  the 
intended  match  at  once  and  for  ever.  Well  might  Hermia 
and  Lysander,  in  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  lament  the  curse 
of  "  standing  on  the  choice  of  friends  "  or  "  choosing  love  by 
another's  eye." 

But,  independently  of , the  favour  mere  good  looks  may  win  us 
from  man  or  woman,  we  feel  that  it  is  for  our  own  sake  that  we 
do  attach  great  importance  to  the  advantage  of  a  decent  personal 
appearance.  We  may  care  little  for  a  handsome,  but  most  of  us 
care  for  a  distingvA  look.  Whatever  opinion  we  may  hold  about 
Darwin's  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  species,  we  cannot  fiul  to 
recognize  in  the  "  human  face  divine  "  the  evidence  of  our  kindred 
with  the  humbler  tribe  of  the  brute  creation.  Screen  with  one 
hand  the  upper  part  of  a  man's  forehead,  and  with  the  other  his 
mouth  and  chin,  and  you  will  see  in  the  brows,  the  eyes,  the 
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Bose,  the  cheek -bones,  &e.,  something  to  remind  you  of  the 
semblance  of  the  lion  or  the  eagle,  the  blood-hound,  the  rat,  the 
ferret,  the  monkey,  or  donkey ;  and  the  skill  of  a  Landseer,  and 
a  few  of  his  school,  consists  especially  in  giving  our  dumb 
favourites  the  expression  of  human  thoughts  and  feelings  with 
8uch  intenseness  as  '*  almost  to  make  them  speak/' 

And  again,  whether  or  not  we  accept  the  legend  of  the  common 
derivation  of  mankind  from  the  three  members  of  one  and  the 
same  family,  we  cannot  help  drawing  a  line  somewhere  between 
the  white  and  the  black,  the  yellow  and  the  copper-red  tribes, 
assigning  to  them  different  degrees  of  their  mental  and  moral 
qualities,  and  of  their  aptitude  to  yield  to  the  influence  of  gradual 
refinement.  "Impossible,"  men  sjxy,  "even  for  Pears'  soap  to 
wash  a  negro  white." 

Hence  our  instinctive  pride  of  race.  A  gentleman  in  our  esti- 
mation, and  as  to  mere  outward  seeming,  is  he  who  exhibits  most 
distinctly  in  his  countenance  and  person  the  certain  marks  of  his 
lion  or  eagle  nature.  It  is  he  whose  complexion  bears  the  most 
irrefragable  witness  to  his  purity  of  blood.  A  lofty  crest,  a  broad 
forehead,  a  straight  or  Grecian,  aquiline  or  fioman  nose,  a  firm 
mouth,  an  oval  face,  with  light  hair  and  grey  or  blue  eyes  and 
fair  skin,  constitute  in  the  northern  land  of  Europe,  or  at  least  in 
England,  what  is  considered  genuine  Caucasian  beauty.  It  is 
accepted  as  the  mark  of  old  and  honourable  aristocratic  descent, 
notwithstanding  the  admixture  of  extraneous  blood  in  every 
family  usually  occurring  at  every  new  generation  by  inter- 
marriage, notwithstanding  the  various  considerations,  financial, 
religious,  political  or  other,  which  may  here  and  there  determine 
the  parties  in  the  arrangement  even  of  a  "  heaven-made  "  matri- 
monial alliance,  and  also  notwithstanding  the  strange  phenomena 
to  which  impulse  of  feeling,  aberration  of  taste,  and  mischance  of 
all  sorts  are  apt  to  give  rise  now  and  then  even  in  the  best 
regulatej  households. 

But  it  is  precisely  because,  as  a  rule,  nature  is  true  to  herself, 
be.duse  in  the  oidinary  and  legitimate  course  of  things  the 
peculiar  cast  of  countenance  and  figure  is  perpetuated  from  father 
to  son  through  many  generations,  and  because  unfortunately 
to  this  and  any  other  rule  frequent  and  flagrant  exceptions 
may  be  seen,  that  we  do  not  expect  to  find  doves  or  daws  in 
eagles'  nests ;  that  we  reckon  on  a  man  of  a  certain  rank  and 
lineage  to  be  recognizable  by  the  exterior  of  a  hidalgo^  as  the 
Spaniards  have  it— a  somebody's  son,  a  gentleman,;  and  that 
we  are  shocked  and  disgusted  when  with  all  his  names  and 
titles,  his  dress  and  equipage,  and  all  his  belongings — "with 
all  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards  " — and  merely  judging  from 
his  outward  presence,  we  are  forced  to  proclaim  that  he  looks 
like  a  nobody. 

kk2 
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Well  may  the  poet  aing :  *  '   • 

"  Ko  rustic  garb  can  e'er  have  pover  to  hide 
The  stately  beauty  of  a  noble  face ;   " 
Throogh  th'  hnmblest  toil  we  still  the  royal  pride 
Of  innate  Majesty  can  surely  txaoe."  * 

A  princess  of  Antioch  or  a  queen  of  France  may  still  be  recog- 
nized as  a  grand  lady,  though  milking  the  cows  or  churning  batter 
in  a  mountain  peasant's  garb ;  but  so  can  also  a  beggar's  daughter 
in  royal  robes  grace  a  King  Cophetua's  throne.  Social  ranks  can 
without  any  great  effort  exchange  parts  in  a  novel,  on  the  sta^e, 
or  a  fency  ball.  But  this  is  not  the  test  by  which  we  look  on  the 
realities  of  every-day  life.  It  is  not  that  we  are  surprised  if  we 
meet  an  earl  in  his  carriage,  a  mere  scarecrow  in  comparison  with 
any  of  the  tall  flunkeys  poised  on  the  footboard  behind  him ;  or 
if  we  are  ushered  into  a  duchess's  presence  by  a  sovbrette  in- 
finitely prettier  than  her  mistress;  but  we  are  pleased  to  insist 
that,  with  all  that,  "  blood  is  not  water,"  We  contend  that  the 
advantages  of  birth  and  breeding,  of  rearing  and  nurturing,  ought 
to  confer  that  look  of  distinction,  that  seal  and  stamp  of  race, 
which  should  under  all  circumstances  enable  us  to  make  out  the 
master  from  the  man,  the  maid  from  the  la|dy. 

And  it  is  upon  this  conviction,  founded  on  a  rule  which  is  of 
course  by  no  means  universal,  that,  however  indifferent  we  may 
be  to  men  or  women's  opinion  of  our  feature  or  form,  we  are  most 
painfully  sensitive  to  any  visible  doubt  or  hesitation  on  their  part 
to  acknowledge  our  titles  to  a  superior  air,  to  a  look  of  gentility. 
"  I  may  be  as  ugly  as  you  please,"  we  are  ready  to  allow,  **  but  I 
have  brains ;  I  have  feelings  of  honour  and  truth ;  above  all  things, 
I  have  blood  in  my  veins  ;  I  am  a  gentleman ;  and  that  you  ought 
to  perceive  at  a  glance  without  being  told." 

But  alas !  there  are  no  worse  blind  than  those  who  do  not  care 
to  see.  We  live  in  too  great  a  hurry,  and  have  to  make  our 
way  through  too  large  a  crowd,  to  notice  whom  we  are  hustling, 
and  to  cultivate  our  discerning  powers  so  as  to  find  out  the  genuine 
article  and  beware  of  the  mere  counterfeit.  We  trust  the  guinea 
stamp,  and  accept  all  that  shines  as  real  gold.  Very  amusing  it 
is  sometimes  to  see  into  what  blunders  those  fall  whom  long 
experience  should  put  on  their  guard,  or  whose  position  shotild 
require  them  to  have  eyes  in  their  heads  and  to  know  "  who  is  who." 
Take  the  instance  of  that  ^^  sprightly  damsel "  who,  as  I  said, 
was  swayed  by  a  friend's  judgment  of  her  lover's  exterior  to  break 
off  an  engagement  into  which  she  had  entered  with  her  eyes  wide 
open,  and  whom  the  fear  of  "  what  the  world  would  say "  thus 

•'*  Non  oopre  abito  Til  laNobil  luce 
E  quanto  d  in  lei  d*  ultero  e  di  gentile, 
E  fuor  la  maeeti  regia  trainee, 
Per  gli  atti  ancor  dell'  eeeroizio  nmile." — 

Tasso,  "  GerusaUmtne  Liberata*  canto  rii.,  it.  if* 
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doomed  to  a  life  of  single  blessedness.  She  is  well  born,  well  off, 
and  well  connected,  with  good  looks  and  talents  and  taste  and 
tact ;  she  has  travelled,  and  never  moved  in  any  but  the  best  social 
circles,  among  people  not  free  from  some  slight  prejudice  against 
what  they  call  the  "  middle  classes," 

Well,  this  lady  drove  one  morning,  with  her  maid,  to  the  Euston 
Station  just  in  time  for  the  first  fast  train  to  the  north.  She  was 
known  to  the  fi[uard,  who  most  obsequiously  showed  her  to  the 
comer  seat  in  his  best  and  least  crowded  carriage,  and  handed  in 
her  thinfi[s,  hand-bag,  wrappers  and  parasol,  only  leaving  her  with  ' 
a  bow  when  he  had  done  all  his  utmost  to  make  her  thoroughly 
comfortable. 

The  lady,  however,  had  not  forgotten  her  maid,  a  gawky 
German  lass  lately  imported,  unused  to  English  speech  and  London 
ways  ;  seeing  her  jostled  here  and  there,  helpless  and  dismayed, 
the  kind  mistress  stepped  down  from  her  seat,  and,  taking  hold  of 
the  girl's  arm,  hurried  her  to  her  place  in  the  second  class.  The 
bell  rang  at  that  moment,  and  the  lady,  aware  that  there  was  no 
time  to  lose,  was  making;  the  best  of  her  way  to  her  own  compart- 
ment, in  her  haste  perhaps  forgetting  that  stately  goddess-like 
gait  for  which  she  was  praised  among  men  and  envied  among 
women,  and  breaking  into  a  mincing  trot ;  she  was  fairly  running 
when  a  porter  threw  himself  into  her  way,  waving  her  back  with 
a  warning : 

"  I  say,  where  are  you  going  ?    That  is  ftrat-claas" 

The  lady  was  perplexed,  but  for  a  moment  only.  The  next,  she 
slipped  between  the  man  and  the  train,  quietly  answering,  **  Just 
so ;  1  am  all  right." 

The  stupid  man  perceived  his  mistake,  ran  after,  and  was  barely 
in  time  to  shut  the  door  after  her,  with  a  muttered,  "Beg pardon, 
mum,  I'm  sure— didn't  see — didn't  know " 

"  Oh,  yes !  you  saw  very  well,"  said  the  lady,  cutting  him  short 
and  throwing  herself  back  into  her  seat ;  "  but  it  is  all  right." 

There  was  nothing  very  extraordinary  in  the  incident,  and  it 
was  only  in  the  lady's  own  way  of  telling  it  that  it  could  seem  in 
any  manner  amusing.  But  the  mere  fact  that  she  never  lost  an 
opportunity  of  returning  to  it,  rehearsing  the  whole  scene,  and 
dwelling  on  its  minute  details  with  her  incomparable  mimicry,  • 
proves  how  great  an,  impression  was  made  by  that  little  trumpery 
adventure ;  how  the  slight  wound  to  her  amour  propre,  which 
was  immediately  forgiven,  rankled,  nevertheless,  unforgotten  ;  and 
how,  in  spite  of  her  consciousness  of  her  inner  worth,  and  of  the 
undeniable  outward  signs  by  which  her  good  face,  her  fine  figure, 
her  plain  but  neat  travelling  dress  and  rich  furs  made  her  rank 
conspicuous,  the  question,  ^^  What  could  the  poor  man  have  * 
ttfk/en  her  for  ?  "  had  never  found  in  her  mind  a  satisfactory  answer. 

But  a  far  more  striking  evidence  of  the  obtuseness  evinced  in 
their  estimate  of  the  quality  of  the  persons  they  have  to  deal  #|th, 
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especially  bj  those  bound  by  reason  of  their  calling  or  occupation 
to  **  know  better,**  occurred  in  the  case  of  J5ir  James  Joltiffe, 
lately  her  Majesty's  ambassador  at  Timbuctoo. 

He  had  arrived  early  in  the  forenoon,  after  travelling  all  night 
Across  the  Continent,  and,  leaving  all  his  impediments  at  the 
London  Bridge  Station,  he  drove  in  a  hansom  alone  with  a  small 
bag  to  Vantiny's,  then  a  well-known  first-rate  hotel,  not  a 
hundred  miles  from  Waterloo  Place. 

Sir  James  was  a  distinguished  man,  be  it  borne  in  mind,  and 
looked  every  inch  what  he  was.  He  came  home  after  several 
years'  absence,  during  which  his  services  had  won  him  golden 
opinions  both  with  the  great  men  in  Downing  Street  and  with 
the  Court  to  which  he  was  accredited,  where  he  had  worked 
hand  in  hand  with  the  foremost  statesman  of  the  age  in  the 
accomplishment  of  the  independence  and  unity  of  that  country. 
Sir  James  was  a  remarkably  good-looking  man,  tall,  fair  and 
portly,  with  a  good-natured  but  stately — some  people  even  said 
almost  royal — mien,  and  the  very  best  style  of  an  Englishman 
and  a  gentleman.  But  he  had  travelled  day  and  night.  It  was 
June,  very  warm  weather,  and  he  wore  the  loose  jacket,  the  broad- 
brimmed,  soft,  white  felt  hat  that  he  had  on  when  he  set  out ;  he 
carried  his  red  cotton  umbrella,  and  had,  no  doubt,  the  appear- 
ance of  one  long  used  to  the  unbraced  and  unstarched  ways  of 
the  dwellers  in  southern  climates.  He  alighted,  threw  his  bag 
to  the  porter,  and  stepping  up  to  the  inaitre  (Thotel^  who  was  just 
up  and  met  him  in  the  hall,  announced  his  desire  to  put  up  at 
his  house  for  several  weeks.  The  landlord,  M.  Vantiny,  a  French- 
Swiss,  took  a  brief  survey  of  the  new-comer,  and,  with  a  scant 
bow,  bade  a  waiter  take  up  the  gentleman's  luggage,  adding 
laconically,  in  his  own  language,  "  Numero  cerU  et  un.^* 

No.  101  was  on  the  fourth  floor ;  it  was  not  a  large  room,  not 
sumptuously  furnished;  indeed,  neither  better  nor  worse  than 
might  have  been  deemed  suitable  to  a  gentleman's  gentleman. 
The  ambassador  made  a  tour  of  inspection  round  the  apartment, 
threw  open  the  window,  lifted  up  his  umbrella  to  the  low  ceiling, 
examined  the  bed,  and  turned  to  the  waiter  who  was  staring  at 
him,  and  who  volunteered  the  information  that  "  the  lodging 
would  be  charged  half-a-crown  a  night,  including  the  service.'* 

"  It  is  quite  reasonable,"  observed  Sir  James.  "  Put  down  my 
bag;  it  is  all  settled." 

Not  many  minutes  later  he  came  down,  nodded  with  a  smile  to 
the  landlord  as  he  passed  him  at  the  door,  and  went  to  the 
Turkish  baths  in  Jerrayn  Street. 

Barely  an  hour  had  el  ipsed  when  up  came  to  the  hotel-door  a 
four-wheeled  cab  with  a  pile  of  lugfi^age  and  a  bustling  courier- 
valet,  who  was  met  on  the  steps  and  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of 
oOScious  attendants  with  a  chorus  of  hearty  welcome. 

"  Where  have  you  put  his  Excellency  ?  "  the  man  asked. 
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"  What  Excellency  ?  "  answered  Vantiny,  the  landlord,  coming 
forward  with  an  alarmed  look,  boding  evil. 

"Why,  his  Excellency  Sir  James  JoUiffe,  the  Queen's  repre- 
sentative at  Timbuctoo,  to  be  sure !  Did  I  not  telegraph  from 
Geneva  ?  " 

**  Yes !  yes !  sure  enough,"  struck  in  the  clerk  from  the  bureau* 
**  The  telegram  has  been  up  on  the  office  rack  these  three  days ** 

**  But  as  yet  his  Excellency ,"  began  the  landlord ;  but  he 

stopped  short,  and  then  he  broke  out,  giving  himself  a  smart 
slap  in  the  forehead,  *^Ah!  to  be  sure,  his  Excellency  in  the 
vhite  hat.  How  blind  I  was  !  What  is  to  be  done  now  ?  Take 
jop  his  Excellency's  things  into  the  front  first  floor ;  send  in  the 
chambermaid;  have  the  rooms  thoroughly  aired.  Look  smarts 
will  you !     His  Excellency  will  soon  be  back  again." 

And  back  again  the  ambassador  was,  after  not  many  minutes. 
He  cut  short  the  landlord's  lying  excuses,  pooh-poohed  his  abject 
apologies,  ordered  up  his  heavy  luggage  to  the  fourth  floor,  tide 
his  valet  look  out  for  his  own  quarters  at  some  decent  lodging- 
house  in  the  neighbourhood ;  but  for  himself  he  declared  that  "  he 
was  fond  of  air  and  exercise,  and  No.  101  best  suited  him.  He 
was  only  in  town  for  a  month  or  six  weeks,  and  would  give  but 
little  trouble."  And,  "  Two  and  sixpence  a  night,  did  you  say  ?  " 
he  concluded.     "  It  is  a  bargain  ! " 

He  was  as  good  as  his  word.  Bushels  of  cards  were  left  at  the 
hotel-door  for  his  Excellency.  Neat  broughams  and  dashing 
hansoms  with  callers  drove  up  from  morning  to  night.  But, 
**  Not  in,"  was  the  word ;  "  uncertain,  very  uncertain  whether 
he  would  dine  at  home  on  that  evening,"  were  the  stereotyped 
answers  to  all  inquirers.  And  for  a  few  days,  of  course,  the 
ambassador  was  a  guest  in  Downing  Street,  in  Carlton  House 
Terrace,  at  Marlborough  House,  Windsor  Castle,  and  such  places. 
But  otherwise  he  lived  all  day  at  his  club,  the  Windham,  where 
he  gave  snug  breakfasts  and  sumptuous  dinners  to  his  friends^ 
not  one  farthing  of  which,  alas !  went  to  fill  the  till  of  the  dis« 
oonsolate  Vantiny  establishment,  where  he  .only  slept. 

At  the  end  of  six  weeks  his  bill  for  night-lodgings  at  that 
almost  princely  establishment  did  not  exceed  the  forty-two  half- 
crowns  (£6  5s.)  he  had  bargained  for. 

Sir  James  never  failed  to  nod  affably  to  his  host  as  he  went  in 
and  out  of  the  house  day  after  day.  He  would  tarry  now  and 
then  to  exchange  a  word  or  two  with  him  as  he  stepped  into  the 
bureau  for  his  cards  and  letters,  and  even  threw  out  some  hints 
of  his  condolence  about  the  dulness  of  the  London  season,  affected 
that  year  by  sinister  rumours  of  imminent  war  on  the  Continent, 
involving  grievous  losses  to  the  old  and  respectable  houses  of 
accommodation,  already  more  than  half  ruined  by  the  unfair 
competition  of  those  ugly,  noisy,  barrack-like  caravanserais  at  the 
railway  stations. 
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Sir  James  JoUiffe  was  the  prince  of  good-natured  fellows.  It 
was  probably  mere  caprice,  a  little  bravado  about  his  indifference 
to  the  comforts  and  luxuries  men  in  his  rank  are  slaves,  to,  a 
wish  to  ro  ugh  it  by-way.  of.  change — it  was  all  that,  no  doubt;  which 
caused  (lim  to  insist  on  making  himself  at  home  in  a  ^garret  all 
that  time;  Still  there  may  also  not  improbably  have  been  lurking 
in-his  heart  some  Christian  wish  to  return  good  for  evil,  some 
vague  desire  to  heap  burning  coals  on  the  head  of  his  penitent 
landlord  by  giving  him  and  extending  to  all  his  brother-victuallers 
the  benefit  of  a  much*needed  practical,  salutary  lesson  respecting 
thefolly  of  trusting  to  appearances,  and  not  offering  to  the  first- 
comer  the  best  they  have,  the  best  any  customer  can  afford  and  is 
willing  to  pay  for.  The  lesson  was  well  meant,  however  bitter  it 
might  prove  to  M.  Vantiny,  the  splendid  first-floor  fi-ont  of  whose 
hotel  remained  empty  during  the  whole  of  the  six  weeks  of  Sir 
James's  stay  under  its  roof. 

But  it  is  not  every  man  who,  under  similar  circumstances,  would 
have  shown  so  admirable  a  command  over  his  feelings  as  that  most 
amiable  of  English  diplomatists.  Something  very  different  I  hap- 
pened, to  witness  at  the  table  cChdte  of  the  "  Europa,"  the  fine  hotel 
under  the  porticoes  facing  the  Eoyal  Palace,  across  the  main 
square  {Piazza  Castello)  in  Turin. 

The  Prussian  first  secretary  of  legation,  Von  Riegel,  was  on 
that  night  entertaining  a  party  of  young  friends  from  Berlin,  tra- 
Tellihg  for  pleasure,  and  only  stopping  for  two  days  in  town  on 
their  way  to  Bome. 

It  was,  I  forget  for  what  reason,  a  gala  dinner  at  the  hotel.  The 
splendid  salle  a  manger  was  lighted  up  a  giorno.  The  landlord 
was  present,  with  all  his  waiters  in  their  undertakers'  liveries  of. 
black  coats  and  white  ties ;  the  Germans  and  Swiss  a/nong  them 
being  told  off  to  the  upper  end  of  the  table  in  attendance  upon  Von 
Siegel  and  his  guests,  only  one  of  whom  had  nob  yet  come  to 
muster. 

This  late  arrival  was  Von  Eisenried,  a  Prussian  pwr  sang,  a 
Yunker  of  high  rank  and  higher  pretensions,  with  all  the  gifts  and 
acquirements  that  go  to  enhance  the  advantages  of  birth,  except 
a  proper  knowledge  of  the  world  and  its  ways.  There  was  still, 
as  he  came  up,  a  little  stir  and  bustle  unavoidable  in  the  setting 
down  of  a  large  and  motley  company,  and  the  young  baron,  to 
whom  Von  Biegel  was  beckoning  from  his  place,  was  threading 
his  way  to  him,  when  somebody  laid  a  hand  on  his  sleeve,  calling 
out  rather  tartly  in  German  : 

"  But,  I  say,  can't  you  tell  me  where  I  am  to  sit  ?  " 
.  The  Tunker  drew  back,  dumb-struck  for  a  moment ;  but  soon 
recovered  from  his  amazement.    He  rose  to  his  full  height  and 
tossed 'back  his  head,  saying  very  stiffly  : 

s  **  Nehtnen  Sie  mich  fiir  emem  Kellner  f  "  (Do  you  take  me  for  a 
waiter?) 
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^<  Ack  Tiein !  ^  (Oh,  no !),  stammered  the  stranger,  just  glancing 
at  liim  and  perceiving  his  very  natural,  not  very  unfrequent,  but 
not  the  less  unpardonably  awkward  mistake.  And  by  way  of  a 
soothing  apology,  aggravating  the  offence,  he  blurted  out :  f'  Nidit 
fiir  ffi/nem  Kdlner^  mein  Herr^ — niir  fiir  den  OberkeHner  "  (Not 
for  a  waiter,  but  for  the  head- waiter). 

With  this  the  poor  blunderer  whisked  himself  off  among  the 
crowd  of  guests  and  was  soon  out  of  sight.  The  wrathful  Prussian 
was  rushing  after  him,  but  at  that  moment  Von  Siegel  came  up 
with  coaxing  words,  and  carried  him  away  almost  bodily,  promis- 
ing to*stand  by  him  if,  after  the  feast,  he  was  bent  on  calling  on 
that  rude  stranger  for  an  explanation. 

The  dinner  was  a  sumptuous  but  hardly  a  comfortable  affair. 
Von  Eisenried  fidgeted  in  his  seat,  sighing  deeply,  muttering 
words  of  vengeance,  and  scowling  at  the  whole  company  across  the 
table,  unable  to  single  out  the  offender,  yet  brooding  over  the 
offence,  appealing  to  the  right  and  left  for  sympathy,  and  hardly 
listening  to  Von  Riegel,  who  strove  to  pour  oil  on  the  troubled 
waters — a  hard  task  amid  the  titter  in  which  his  other  friends  and 
guests  were  tempted  to  indulge,  and  in  which  he  was  himself  at 
great  pains  not  to  join. 

The  dinner  was  over  at  last,  and  Von  Riegel,  hurrying  his  leave- 
taking  from  the  rest  of  his  company,  set  out  followed  by  Eisenried, 
hot .  and  eager,  in  quest  of  his  man.  The  Yunker  looked  into 
every  face  on  his  way,  proceeded  to  the  smoking-room,  the  read- 
ing-room, the  robing-room — all  in  vain.  The  Prussians  had  sat 
at  .the: far  end  of  the  table,  away  from  the  door.  The  stranger 
they  wanted  either  was  gone  before  them,  or  was  not  to  be  recog- 
nized.   *  ' 

Von  Riegel,  with  unwearied  kindness,  took  the  baffled  and  still 
gloomy  Yunker  by  the  arm,  and  walked  with  him  to  his  own 
rooms  at  the  German  Legation,  where  he  plied  him  with  punch 
and  choice  havannahs;  and  put  up  with  the  poor  man's  maunder- 
ifigs,  indefatigable  in  -  his  arguments  and  remonstrances,  urging 
that  the  stranger  must  have  been  merely  a  purblind  fool,  that  he 
had  had  no. time  even  to  look  at  him,  that  he  was  most  likely  an 
ill-bred  fellow,  a  Schwabe^  a  raw  student,  an  impudent  bagman,  a 
beggarly  juiBwspaper  corresi)ondent — anyhow,  somebody  below  his 
contempt,  w^om  no  gentleman  could  dream  of  calling  to  account. 

All  breath  thrown  away!  Von  Eisenried  listened  with  deference 
and  seemed  for  a  moment  won  over ;  but  the  next,  he  heaved  his 
deep  sigh  and  came  back  to  the  charge  with  that  appeal  which  he 
had  so  often  addressed  to  all  his  friend's  guests  at  the  table : 

"  Sehe  ich  aus  wie  ein  Oberkellner?  "  (Do  I  look  like  a  head- 
waiter  ?) — ^a  question,  of  course,  always  met  with  the  hackneyed 
compliments  he  was  fishing  for. 

At  last  poor  Von  Riegel's  patience  was  at  an  end ;  and  as  the 
night  advanced,  he  suggested  that  it  began  to  be  time  his  friend 
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should  resign  himself  to  his  disappointment,  and  understand  that 
Hie  affroTdy  however  huge  it  might  seem  to  him,  *•  must  needs  be 
^cketed.^ 

With  this  he  rose,  took  up  a  botigie,  and  showed  the  way  down* 
stairs,  and  threw  open  the  door  of  the  Legation,  tendering  his 
hand  with  his  good-bye  to  his  parting  guest.  Eisenried  took  his 
friend's  hand ;  but  even  as  he  pressed  it,  the  same  stubborn  sigh 
swelled  his  breast,  and  out  once  more  came  the  old  maudlin  and 
now  half-tipsy  appeal : 

"  Lieber  Fretind  (dear  friend),  we  are  old  camarades ;  we  are 
both  Germans,  both  fair  men  and  true.  I  am  sure  you  will  not 
flatter  me,  you  will  be  frank  with  me,  won't  you  ?  Well,  then,  now 
tell  me,  I  beg,  Sehe  ich  aus  wie  ein  OberkeUnerf'^  {Do  I  look 
like  a  head- waiter  ?) 

Poor  Von  Riegel  could  stand  it  no  longer.  That  song  had  been 
dinned  into  his  ears  for  the  last  six  deadly  hours.  He  ndw  shook 
off  his  guest's  hand  with  a  hasty  *^  good  night,"  bundled  him  out 
of  the  door,  shutting  it  after  him  with  a  bang,  and  hurried  back 
to  his  rooms,  giving  free  vent  to  his  long-smothered  wrath  by  ^ 
bitter  laugh,  a  roaring  laugh,  peal  on  peal,  with  which  the  marUe 
vault  of  the  Legation  staircase  rang  again,  and  all  the  time  heartily 
ejaculating,  ''Der  Esel!  "  (The  ass !) 

Such  is  the  way  with  most  of  us  miserable  mortals.  Why 
should  not  a  Swiss  head-waiter  look  like  a  German  baron,  or 
vice  versa  ?  Is  a  waiter  a  dog,  an  ape,  a  nigger,  a  Hottentot  ?  Is 
it  his  fault  if  his  master  dresses  him  like  a  gentleman  ? — if 
Democracy  has  done  away  with  those  good  old  times  when  **  the 
tidlor  made  the  man  "  ? 

Vanity  of  vanities !  we  respect  clothes ;  we  worship  bodies ; 
we  fancy  we  can  still,  in  all  cases,  trace  a  man's  descent  from 
father  to  son,  forsooth,  after  all  the  mixture  of  breeds,  the  freaks 
of  fortune,  and  the  instinots  of  natural  selection  since  Adam  ! 

Vanity  of  vanities !  we  think  so  much  of  this  "worthless  in- 
tegument," as  Horace  Smith  has  it  in  his  "  Address  to  a  Mummy,** 
and  care  so  little  about  the  **  undying  guest,"  which  we  hope  is  to 
outlast  it  beyond  the  limits  of  time  1  And  it  is  hardly  any  conso- 
lation to  those  of  us  to  whose  personal  appearance  nature  has  been 
a  stepmother  to  be  told  that  *^  Beauty  is  but  skin  deep,"  and  that 
"  Handsome  is  that  handsome  does." 


WAS    IT    A    MISTAKE? 

Bt  CURTIS  YORKE, 

AUTUOR  or   "that  LITTLB  GIRL,"  *' A  DRAWX  GAMB,"  RTC.   ITC. 


ONE  chilly  afternoon  inFebruary,  a  very  pretty,  very  determined- 
lookiDg  young  woman  was  standing,  dressed  for  walking, 
before  one  of  the  artistically  draped  mirrors  which  adorned  a 
certain  cosy  drawing-room  in  South  Kensington.  She  was  re- 
garding the  very  seductive  vision  which  was  reflected  in  the  afore- 
said mirror  with  large,  serious,  seemingly  unappreciative  eyes. 
They  were  lovely  eyes,  by  the  way,  dark,  soft  and  expressive. 
Her  features  were  small,  and  sharply  cut ;  her  iigure  was  all  a 
woman*s  ought  to  be ;  her  toxU  ensemble  was  bewitching  enough 
to  satisfy  the  most  captious  critic  of  charms  feminine.  The  only 
other  occupant  of  the  room  was  an  elderly  lady  who  sat  in  an  easy- 
chair  near  the  fire.  She  was  a  real  elderly  lady,  with  a  real  cap 
and  real  grey  hair.  Usually  she  wore  a  real  smile  too,  but  it  was 
replaced  on  this  occasion  by  a  distinctly  unreal  frown. 

"  You  make  me  feel  almost  angry,  Nina,"  this  lady  was  saying, 
with  would-be  severity,  **and  your  Aunt  Lavinia  is  very  much 
disappointed.  You  have  refused  a  truly  estimable  man,  a  most 
worthy  man,  and  in  a  splendid  position  as  far  as  means  go — for  no 
reason  whatever,  except " 

"  Except  that  I  hate  him,"  rejoined  the  young  person  addressed 
as  Nina,  with  vicious  emphasis,  putting  up  one  daintily  gloved 
hand  to  adjust  the  absurd  little  spotted  veil  which  covered  half  of 
her  charming  face.  "  I  would  rather  be  thrown  from  the  top  of 
St.  Paul's,  or — or  be  boiled  alive  than  marry  Mr.  Peter  Hardiug ! 
Ugh  !  I  can  scarcely  bear  even  to  dance  with  him.  I  would  as 
goon  marry  a  toad!  So  now,  Aunt  Jane!  If  you  are  tired  of 
me,"  hotly,  "why! " 

"  Tut,  tut !  my  dear,"  said  Aunt  Jane,  "  don't  be  silly.  But  this 
is  the  fourth  good  match  you  have  refused  lately,  to  my  certain 
knowledge,**  she  continued  regretfully;  "and  you  know,  Nina, 
you  are  twenty-five " 

**  Twenty-four  and  a  half,  dear,"  gently  corrected  her  niece. 

"  Well,  it's  all  the  same ;  and  your  Aunt  Lavinia  says " 

"  That  she  had  fourteen  offers  before  she  was  sixteen  ! "  inter- 
rupted Nina  glibly.  "  One  from  a  marquis,  two  from  millionaires, 
seven  from  baronets,  and  four  from  large  landed  proprietors.    I 
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know  the  list  by  heart !  That  she  was  Tnarried  before  she  was 
seventeen,  and  was  a  grandmother  at — was  it  twenty^ighi  or 
thirty-eight,  auntie?"  she  concluded  with  an  air  of  innocent 
inquiry. 

But  Aunt  Jane  did  not  laugh.  She  thought  it  almost  treason 
to  laugh  at  ^'  Aunt  Lavinia/'  who  was  her  only  sister,  long  since 
widowed,  and  who  ruled  the  whole  household  with  a  rod  of  iron — 
except  one  member,  and  that  one  refractory  member  was  Miss 
Nina  Ferrers,  who,  being  an  orphan,  had  lived  with  these  two 
aunts,  her  only  relatives  in  England,  since  she  left  school.  She 
disputed  Aunt  Lavinia's  authority  vigorously  and  continuously, 
and  listened  with  silent  scorn  to  that  lady's  long-drawn-out  tales 
of  the  havoc  she  had  made  among  susceptible  male  hearts  in  days 
gone  by. 

"  Twenty-four !  **  said  Nina,  turning  away  from  the  mirror,  and 
rolling  up  her  eyes  in  mock  dismay,  "  and  still  Nina  Ferrers ! 
Terrible !  And  nearly  all  my  contemporaries  have  deserted  me  to 
join  the  ranks  of  the  glorious  British  matrons.  And  yet — are  they 
any  happier  than  I?  Edith  Mowbray,  for  instance;  she  has 
diamonds  ad  libitum^  the  handsomest  horses  in  London — or  out 
of  it,  carte  blanche  at  Worth's  and  Elise's,  and,  for  anything  I 
know,  at  Hunt  and  Roskell's  as  well.  How  happy  she  must  be ! 
Her  husband  is  a  great  bloated  beasty  of  course,  with  two  ideas — 
his  dinner  and  his  wine-cellar,  especially  the  latter.  But  what  of 
that?  A  mere  detail.  Nellie  Allingham,  too,  she  fell  in  love 
with  and  married  the  handsomest  man  it  has  ever  been  my  lot 
to  behold.  She  adores  him  still ;  and  he — well,  his  affaires  du 
coeur  are  as  numerous  as  ever,  perhaps  rather  more  so.  Poor 
Nellie !  Annie  Dering,  too ;  she  ought  to  glide  through  life  on 
velvet.  She  is  now  Lady  CardonDel  ;  her  settlements  were 
princely,  she  is  as  beautiful  as  a  dream,  she  has  society  at  her 
feet,  and  her  entertainments  are  more  sought  after  than  any  in 
town.  Of  course  she  is  happy.  True,  they  say  his  lordship  ill- 
uses  her  brutally  in  private.  They  also  say  she  hates  him  like 
poison.  I  know  she  looks  like  the  ghost  of  the  girl  she  used  to 
be.  But,"  with  a  shrug,  "  what  will  you?  You  can't  have  every- 
thing.    Poor  pretty  Mabel,  too,  who  married  an  old  horror  with 

both  feet  in  the  grave,  and  broke  her  lover's  heart But  I  will 

not  particularize  further.  On  looking  round: the  circle  of  our 
married  acquaintance,  I  do  not  think  wedded  bliss  is — to  speak 
paradoxically — conducive  to  happiness.  As  a  Aiatter  of  fact,  I 
heartily  admire  Aunt  Lavinia's  bSte  Tioirej  Violet  Carlin,  who  ran 
away  from  her  fat  old  stockbroker  of  a  bridegroom  on  her  wedding 
morning,  and  took  wing  for  the  East  to  nurse  our  glorious  heroes 
in  the  Soudan." 

"  Violet  Carlin  is  going  to  be  married  to  Captain  King,  of  the 
Artillery,"  said  Aunt  Jane  quietly.  "  Mrs.  Laurie  told  me  to-day. 
1  forgot  to  tell  you." 
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"  What,  Felix  King  ?  I  know  him.  He'll  break  her  heart  be- 
fore six  months  are  over  their  heads,  I  thought  Violet  had  more 
sense.    Well,  I  must  go,  or  it  will  be  dark  before  I  get  back." 

"  Now,  my  dear,"  said  Aunt  Jane,  "  let  me  entreat  you  not  to 
make  yourself  Jate.  It  is  not  safe  to  be  out  after  dusk.  Your 
Aunt  Ijavinia  says " 

"  That  villains  are  lurking  at  every  street  comer,"  said  Nina 
saucily,  "for  the  express  purpose  of  waylaying  unprotected  females 
in  general  and  Nina  Ferrers  in  particular.  As  if  a  woman  of  .my 
age  could  not  take  care  of  herself!  No  lady  is  ever  insulted  now- 
ardays,  so  long  as  she  behaves  and  looks  like  a  lady.  Times  are 
changed,  darling,  since  you  and  Aunt  Lavinia  were  young,"  she 
concluded,  with  an  impulsive  hug.  "  Is  there  anything  I  can  do 
for  you  ?  "  she  added. 

"  No,  unless  you  should  be  in  the  Strand,  and  have  time  to  call 
for  your  Aunt  Lavinia's  watch." 

Nina's  shopping  occupied  more  time  than  she  had  calculated 
upon,  and  when  she  left  the  jeweller's  shop  mentioned  by  Aunt 
Jane — where  she  had  had  to  wait  some  little  time — it  was  almost 
dark,  and  the  lamps  were  already  lighted. 

"  How  provoking ! "  she  thought.  "  I  wanted  to  go  to  see  that 
engraving  the  Romer's  were  talking  of.  I  might  run  along  yet. 
I  will ;  and  I  can  take  a  hansom  from  there." 

No  sooner  decided  than  acted  upon,  and  in  a  few  minutes  she 
had  reached  the  printseller's  ever-attractive  windows.  The  en- 
graving she  sought  was  not  in  the  windows  looking  to  the  Strand ; 
so.  she  turned  down  Savoy  Street,  where  she  became  so  absorbed, 
first  by  the  picture  she  had  come  to  see,  and  then  by  several 
others,  that  "Big  Ben's"  deep  announcement  that  it  was  six 
o'clock,  caused  her  some  dismay.  As  the  last  stroke  boomed 
through  the  air,  a  hansom  drove  up  to  the  kerb  behind  her  with 
a  noisy  rattle,  the  'doors  were  flung  back  violently,  even  for  the 
doors  of  a  hansom,  and  the  next  moment  Nina  felt  a  grasp  on  her 
arm,  and  heard  a  man's  voice  say  in  shaking  tones : 

"  Oh,  my  darling— at  last ! " 

With  a  terrified  exclamation  she  turned  quickly,  and  found  her- 
self gazing  into  the  agitated  face  of  a  tall,  aristocratic-looking 
man,  a  total  stranger  to  her.  For  a  moment  she  stood  actually 
motionless  with  fright,  then  wrenched  her  arm  away  and  darted 
down  the  street.  This  was  foolish,  for  it'  was  now  quite  dark,  and 
Savoy  Street  is  not  a  busy  thoroughfare.  .  He  overtook  her  in  a 
second,  and  again  his  hand  grasped  her  arm. 

**  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ?  "  she  exclaimed  haughtily.  "  Let 
me  go— ^mstanUy  / "  .  , 

"  Let  you  go  ! ''  he  replied  in  rapid,  passionate  tones.  "  Never 
again — ^never  again."  Then  more  quietly,  **  Adela,  be  reasonable. 
My  wife,  come  home ;  and  I  will  forgive  everything — forget  every- 
thing!"   ■' 
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**  You  are  most  insolent,  sir,"  she  returned  indignantly.  "  Let 
me  go  at  once,  or  I  shall  call  a  policeman."  (Why,  oh  why,  she 
thought,  had  she  disregarded  Aunt  Jane's  injunctions  ?  ) 

She  made  a  quick  rapid  movement,  but  her  captor  foresaw  it, 
and  held  her  fast. 

"  No,  by  Heaven,"  he  said  in  a  fierce  undertone,  **  you  shall  not 
escape  me  again."  And  so  saying,  before  she  could  even  guess 
what  he  was  about  to  do,  he  had  hurried  her  towards  the  waiting 
hansom,  lift^  her  in,  and,  giving  some  quick,  sharp  direction  to 
.  the  driver,  took  his  seat  beside  her,  and  closed  the  doors 
smartly. 

'^  Police !  help!  police ! "  she  almost  screamed,  recovering  from 
her  momentary  stupefaction,  as  the  horse  moved  forward. 
*^  Police !  "  she  shrieked  again,  with  a  wild  gasp  of  hope,  as  one  of 
the  protectors  of  the  "  lieges  "  sauntered  up  the  street.  He 
stopped  and  turned. 

"  Ah,  let  me  out ! "  she  cried  excitedly.  "  Quick !  help !  help !  ^ 

One  or  two  passers-by  turned,  c^lanced  at  the  group  carelessly, 
then  went  on  their  way.  The  policeman,  who  with  a  gesture  had 
stopped  the  cabman,  advanced  hastily. 

"What  is  this,  sir  ?  "  he  said  in  quick  authoritative  tones,  laying 
his  hand  on  the  door. 

"This  lady  is  my  wife,"  said  Nina's  companion  haughtily. 
"  You  will  oblige  me  by  tilling  the  man  to  drive  on," 

"  It  is  not  true,"  shrieked  Nina ;  "  I  never  saw  him  before.  Let 
me  out ;  let  me  out ! " 

"  You  see  ?     She  has  been  ill,"  went  on  the  stranger  rapidly. 

"  I  see,  sir,"  said  the  agent  of  the  law,  with  a  sudden  access  of 
civility,  looking  curiously  at  the  struggling  girl,  and  at  the  same 
time  letting  his  fingers  close  on  a  couple  of  gold  coins.  *^  All 
right,  cabby." 

The  horse  started  forward,  and  Nina  was  borne  swiftly  away 
through  the  darkness.  She  screamed  and  struggled,  and  strove 
to  push  open  the  doors,  even  to  climb  over  them  ;  but  her  com- 
panion put  his  arm  round  her  with  an  air  of  proprietorship  inex- 
pressibly gentle,  but  inexpressibly  determined  too,  and  said  almost 
sternly,  "  All  this  is  useless,  Adela.  You  are  only  paining  both 
yourself  and  me  by  this  pretence  of  not  knowing  me — your  own 
husband." 

"  Oh,  this  is  insufferable !  "  she  exclaimed  passionately.  **  My 
name  is  not  Adela.  I  am  not  married.  You  know  I  never  saw 
you  before.  It  is  cowardly — horrible  of  you  !  Oh,  what  shall  I  do ! 
what  shall  I  do ! "  And  throwing  herself  back  in  the  comer, 
she  burst  into  wild,  hysterical  sobs.  Her  companion  had  partly 
withdrawn  his  arm,  only  leaving  it  in  such  a  position  as  would 
enable  him  to  prevent  her  escaping. 

"  Worse  than  ever ! "  she  heard  him  mutter  under  his  breath. 
Then,  after    a    pause,  he  said  indistinctly,  "Is  the  thought  of 
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eoming  back  to  me  so  horrible  to  ycu?    Are  you  so  Lard — so 
changed,  still  f  " 

But  Nina  took  no  notice,  only  sobbed  more  wildly. 
**  You  know  you  have  been  iU,  darling,"  he  went  on  in  soothing 
tones,  as  though  speaking  to  a  sick  child.    ^^  You  are  not  your  own 
loving  self.     Everything  will  be  clear  to  you  by-and-by.     Ah,  my 
wife !  can  you  not  trust  yourself  to  me  ?  " 

Ue  was  so  evidently  in  earnest,  so  much  under  the  influence  of 
some  almost  uncontrollable  though  strongly  suppressed  emotion, 
that  Nina  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  in  incredulous  amazement. . 
They  were  passing  by  some  gaily  lighted  building,  and  she  saw 
that  his  face  was  white  and  haggard,  his  lips  under  his  heavy 
moustache  were  quivering  painfully ;  he  had  the  look  of  a  man  to 
whom  sleep  had  long  been  a  stranger. 

"  I  will  forget  everything,  Adela,"  he  went  on  in  low  shaking 
tones.  ^^The  past  months  shall  be  as  though  they  had  never 
been.  Ah,  do  not  look  at  me  with  that  horror  in  your  eyes  !  My 
wife,  have  pity ;  you  are  breaking  my  heart ! " 

Nina  was  so  struck  by  the  passionate  earnestness  of  his  manner, 
by  the  unmistakable  anguish  that  vibrated  in  his  deep  voice,  tliat 
she  checked  her  sobs  and  sat  up.  A  new  fear  took  possession  of 
her,  and  thrilled  her  very  soul.  This  man  was  mad  ! — there  could 
be  no  doubt  of  it ;  and  she  was  entirely  in  his  power !  For  a  second 
or  two  she  sat  almost  paralyzed.  Then  even  in  her  sick  terror 
she  became  suddenly  conscious  that  she  must  not  show  him  she 
was  afraid  of  him ;  so  she  said  as  quietly  as  she  could,  though  her 
heart  was  beating  like  a  steam-hammer : 

"  I  think  you  mistake  me  for  some  one  else.     I " 

"  Dear,"  he  replied  with  anxious  tenderness,  "you  know,  during 
your  illness  you — ^you  forgot  many  things.  By-and-by,  when 
you  are — quite  strong  again,  you  will  know — ^you  will  understand 
how  terribly  your  cold  words,  your  averted  looks   wound  me ; 

how " 

His  voice  faltered ;  he  stopped,  and  Nina  felt  that  the  arm  which 
still  half  encircled  her  waist  was  trembling  violently.  They  were 
crossing  Oxford  Street,  she  noted  despairingly.  In  an  incredibly 
short  time  they  would  be  at  St.  Pancras,  whither  she  had  a  con- 
fused recollection  of  hearing  him  direct  the  cabman.  Where  was 
he  going  to  take  her?  With  the  desperation  of  despair,  she 
rapidly  evolved  a  plan.  She  would  no  longer  deny  that  she  was 
his  wife,  lest  he  should  break  into  frenzy,  and  become  unmanage- 
able, but  humour  him  until  they  reached  the  station.  Then 
surely  she  would  find  some  one  to  help  her,  some  means  of  escape. 
So  rallying  all  her  powers  of  dissimulation,  she  looked  up  at  him, 
and  said  gently  and  wonderingly : 

"  Ah — I  have  been  ill,  then  ?    I  am  better  now.     But— I  seem 

confused.    I — I  do  not  remember " 

"Ah,  my  darling,"  he  returned  eagerly,   "I  hoped,  I  knew, 
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when  I  saw  your  tears,  bitter  as  they  were  to  me,  that  the  clouds 
that  have  separated  us  so  long  were  rolling  away  from  your. mind. 
And  now  tell  me,"  he  went  on,  evidently  controlling  his  voice 
urith  difficulty,  "  where  have  you  been  all  these  weary  days  anil 
nights  ?  Had  you  money  ?  Had  you — Heavens  !  do  you  know  how 

the  thought  has  maddened  me  ? — how " 

"I  will  tell  you  everything — ^alterwards,"  she  interrupted  him 
hurriedly,  noticing  the  growing  excitement  in  his  tone,     "  Only 

forgive  me.    You  know  I  was  ill,  and — and ^ 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  will  forgive  everything ;  I  swear  it.  *  But  ah  ! 
little  one,  why  did  you  harbour  such  cruel  thoughts  of  me — say 
such  cruel  words  ?  Was  it  that — that  you  were  ^eatoir«?  Forgive 
me,  dear,  but  your  words  before — before  your  illness — they  seemed 

to  imply " 

"Yes,  yes,'*  she  answered  hastily,  **that  was  it.  I — I  was 
jealous." 

"  My  darling,"  venturing  to  hold  her  a  little  closer,  "  of  whom  ? 
Not — not  of  -Mice,  surely  ?  " 

"  Yes,  of  Alice,'*  she  muttered,  trusting  she  might  be  forgiven 
the  awful  lies  she  was  uttering. 

"  Oh,  Adela !  "  he  went  on  in  a  voice  which  shook,  in  spite  of 
his  apparent  efforts  to  keep  it  calm  and  steadv,  ^^how  c(mld 
you?" 

Nina  shivered  involuntarily,  and  felt  herself  a  criminal  of  the 
deepest  dye. 

"  My  wife,"  he  continued,  with  an  inexpressible  softening  of 
the  voice,  "  do  not  start  away  from  me.  *  I  will  ask  you  no  more 
questions.  No  one  shall.  It  shall  be  as  though  you  had  never 
been  away.  You  will  find  everything  as  you  left  it,  except — that 
Alice  has  gone.  And  we  will  forget,  my  Adela,  that  this  trouble 
has  ever  come  between  us." 

In  spite  of  all  her  terror  and  bewilderment,  Nina  felt  strangely 
touched,  and  a  feeling  of  deep  pity  took  the  place  of  anger  in  her 
heart. 

^^  You  will  not  leave  me  again,  my  child  ?  "  he  said,  still  with 
that  strong  restraint  in  his  tone. 

"No — oh,  no,''  Nina  hastened  to  reply,  with  a  duplicity  of 
which  an  hour  ago  she  would  not  have  deemed  herself  capable. 
For  uncompromising  truthfulness  was  one  of  Miss  Ferrers' 
idiosyncrasies  in  general.  But,  in  dealing  with  a  lunatic,  the 
sternest  moralist  slackens  the  chain  a  little. 

"Promise  me,"  he  whispered.     "  Say,  *  GeoflFrey,  1  promise.'" 
"  GeoflFrey,  I — I  promise,"  she  murmured. 
"  Swear  it,"  he  continued  hoarsely. 

Nina  had  not  contemplated  this,  but  a  moment's  thought 
supplied  a  Jesuitical  answer. 

"  I  swear,"  she  said  in  trembling  tones,  "  that  I  will  nevwr 
leave  my  dear  husband  again." 
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**  Ah,  my  darling,"  he  breathed,  with  a  sudden  tightening  of 
his  arm  round  her. 

(Heavens  !  she  thought  in  terror,  was  he  going  to  kiss  her?) 

*^  On  one  condition,"  she  said  calmly,  but  with  a  wildly  beating 
heart. 

"  Yes,  darling,  anything."  But  the  next  moment  he  bent  his 
head-  to  hers,  his  moustache  brushed  her  cheek,  his  lips  touched 
hers. 

"  Oh,  don'tl  **  she  exclaimed  in  an  agony  of  shame  and  terror, 
putting  up  her  hands  to  her  face. 

"  Your  condition — what  is  it  ?  "  he  said  unsteadily. 

"  That  you — that  you  take  away  your  arm."  (His  arm  was 
instantly  removed. j  "And  that  you  do  not — do  not  kiss  me 
again — until  we  get  ho  i  e." 

**  Is  my  touch  so  hateful  to  you — still  ?  "  he  said  bitterly. 

"No,  no,"  Nina  hastened  to  say.  "But  I — I  am  nervous,  and ^" 

**True,"  he  interrupted  her,  "it  shall  be  as  you  wish." 

And  throwing  himself  back  in  his  seat,  he  covered  his  eyes 
with  his  hand. 

"  Oh,  child,"  he  muttered,  "  if  you  knew  how  I  have  suflFered 
— if  you  knew  I " 

There  was  a  short  silence.  They  were  driving  through  Gordon 
Square.  A  few  minutes  more  and  they  would  be  at  the  station. 
8he  felt  curiously  calm  now,  and  self-reliant.  As  they  passed 
under  a  lamp,  she  stole  a  look  at  her  companion's  face.  His  hand 
8till  covered  his  eyes  ;  he  was  gnawing  his  under-lip  fiercely.  He 
looked  so  ill,  so  miserable,  that  Nina,  as  before,  felt  a  strange 
compassion  mingling  with  her  fear  of  this  dangerously  good- 
looking  lunatic.  Poor  fellow!  what  a  pity  it  seemed!  She 
wondered  what  had  deprived  him  of  reason.  Perhaps  his  wife 
was  dead,  or  had  left  him,  and  his  diseased  brain  conjured  up  her 
likeness  in  every  woman  he  met.  Creoffrey — ^his  name  was. 
Geoflfrey  what  ?  His  manner,  voice,  bearing,  all  proclaimed  him 
in  every  sense  of  the  word  a  gentleman.  Here  she  became  aware 
that  the  subject  of  her  thoughts  had  moved  slightly,  and  was 
regarding  her  steadily  with  a  pair  of  very  expressive  dark  eyes,  full 
of  a  half-wistful  tenderness,  and  certainly  looking  sane  enough  just 
now.  She  had  been  gazed  at  scores  of  times,  by  scores  of  lovers' 
eyes  with  less  of  sanity  in  them.  But,  she  remembered  shudder- 
ing, the  worst  of  madmen  were  cunning  enough  at  times  to  look 
perfectly  sensible.  Perhaps  he  had  murdered  this  poor  Adela, 
this  wife  of  his,  whom  he  seemed  to  have  loved  so  passionately. 
Ah,  what  a  terrible  lottery  is  marriage !  she  reflected.  She  turned 
her  head  away,  for  his  eyes  seemed  to  thrill  her  as  no  other  eyes 
had  ever  done.  He  waa  not  too  mad,  evidently,  to  keep  his 
promises;  for  he  neither  attempted  to  put  his  arm  round  her 
again  nor  to  kiss  her,  for  which  she  was  intensely  thankful. 

"  I  can  scarcely  believe  that  I  have  found  you  again,"  he  said, 
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taking  her  hand  in  his,  and  speaking  with  an  odd  catch  in  his 
voice ;  "  that  all  the  agony,  the  uncertainty,  is  over.  It  seems 
as  though  it  must  be  a  dream." 

Poor  Nina  devoutly  wished  it  had  been  a  dream. 
"  Do  you  know  I  intended  leaving  England  to-morrow  ?  "  he 
went  on,  holding  her  hand  very  tightly. 

"  Ah,  if  you  had  only  left  it  to-day  ! "  thought  Miss  Ferrers. 
But  she  only  murmured,  "  Yes  ?  " 
They  were  driving  into  the  station  now. 

"Adela,"  went  on  the  unhappy  Geoflfrey,  «*you  will  tiy  to 
love  me  again  ?  '* 
"  Yes,  oh,  yes,"  replied  Nina,  with  ready  mendacity. 
The  hansom  stopped  with  a  jerk,  and  the  girl's  heart  beat  as 
her  companion  lifted  her  out.  Should  she  try  to  get  away  now? 
she  thought,  as  he  turned  to  pay  the  cabman.  No;  he  was 
watching  her  furtively  and  anxiously.  Should  she  implore 
assistance  from  some  benevolent  stranger  ?  No,  he  would  simply 
claim  her  as  his  wife  in  that  calm,  loi^l;  way  as  before,  and  no 
one  would  believe  her.  She  must  wait.  So  she  walked  quietly 
by  his  side  until  they  emerged  on  to  the  platform.  Her  com- 
panion, who  certainly  managed  to  look  sane  enough  at  times, 
looked  at  his  watch. 

"We  do  not   start  for  ten  minutes,"  he  said,  "but  we  had 
better  secure  an  empty  compartment." 

"  Where  are  you  going  to  take  me  ?  "  she  faltered. 
"Home,"  he  answered,  looking  at  her  searchingly;  "where 
should  I  take  you  ?  "    Then  quickly,  "  Unless — would  you  rather 
remain  in  town  to-night  ?  " 
«  No,  oh,  no." 

Nina's  heart  sank  as  they  stopped  before  an  empty  carriage, 
and  the  obsequiously  following  porter  flung  open  the  door. 
"No  luggage,"  said  Geoffrey  curtly,  waving  him  aside. 
Then  to  Nina,  hurriedly  and  anxiously : 

"  My  darling,  how  pale  you  look,  and  how  you  are  trembling ! 
Let  me  bring  you  a  glass  of  sherry,  or  a  cup  of  tea,  or  something?  " 
"  Yes,  please,  a  cup  of  tea,"  gasped  Nina,  as  she  took  her  seat, 
her  heart  leaping  to  her  mouth. 
But  he  lingered. 

"  You  need  not  be  alarmed — er — Geoffrey,"  said  Nina,  smiling 
spasmodically  and  deceitfully  into  his  anxious  face.     "  You  are 
afraid  that  I — I  am  going  to  run  away  from  you,  are  you  not  ?" 
A  dark  flush  rose  to  his  brow,  then  receded  again. 
"  Have  I  not  reason  to  be  aftaid  ?  "  he  said  in  a  low  voice. 
"  And  have  I  not  promised  ?  "  resumed  Nina,  half-hysterically. 
"  Can  you  not  trust  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  dearest,"  he  replied.  Then  a  little  wistfully,  "  You— 
would  not  deceive  me  ?  " 

"  Ah,  Geoffrey ! "  in  reproachful  tones. 
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■  •*  Forgive  me,**  he  said  hastily.  "  I  know  you  would  not.  Your 
word  if^  sufficient.'* 

Nina's  he^rt  smote  her,  but  she  only  said : 

"  I  hope  so.** 

He  hesitated  a  moment;  then  he  went  away.  As  Nina  watched 
him  along  the  platform  she  could  not  help  noticing,  even  in  her 
feverish  iiiipatience,  What  a  fine-looking  man  he  was ;  and  cer- 
tainly, mad  tk  not,  he  would  make  a  most  attentive  husband.  In 
a  few  secdnds  she  saw  him  disappear  into  the  refreshment-room, 
and  the  next  instant  she  had  jumped  out  of  the  carriage,  and  was 
speeding  swiftly  along  the  platform,  with  limbs  that  trembled  so 
that  she  could  scarcely  drag  them  along,  in  spite  of  her  agony  of 
terror.  More  than  once  she  looked  fearfully  over  her  shoulder ; 
but  the  tall  form  of  her  dreaded  captor  was  nowhere  to  be  seen 
— as  yet.  She  crossed  the  entrance  hall,  and  reached  the  line  of 
waiting  cabs.  Then  she  looked  back  once  more.  No,  he  was  not 
in  sight. 

"Cab,  miss?**  said  the  driver  of  the  nearest  hansom. 

"  Yes.  Layton  Gardens,  South  Kensington,"  she  panted,  her 
heart  beating  almost  to  suffocation.  "  Drive  fast ! "  she  went  on 
hurriedly,  as  she  scrambled  into  the  vehicle,  "  as  fast  as  you  can." 

"AH  right,  miss." 

The  man  whipped  up  his  horse,  and  the  station  was  soon  left 
far  behind.  The  horse  went  well,  but  he  seemed  to  Nina  the 
slowest  of  his  kind ;  every  slight  block,  every  momentary  stop- 
page, was  a  keen  agony  to  the  trembling  girl ;  her  strained  ears 
and  eyes  seemed  to  conjure  up  pursuit  in  every  shout,  in  every 
passing  vehicle ;  her  dreaded  captor's  voice  seemed  to  sound  in  her 
ears,  the  haunting  penetrating  gaze  of  his  eyes  to  meet  her  on 
every  side.  At  last,  with  an  inexpressible  sense  of  relief,  she  saw 
that  the  hansom  had  turned  into  the  Brompton  Road.  She 
breathed  more  freely;  but  not  until  she  had  reached  Layton 
Gardens,  and  knocked  wildly  at  her  aunt's  door,  did  she  feel  any 
degree  of  security.  She  rushed  past  the  astonished  page,  almost 
fell  upstairs,  then,  her  room  gained,  she  locked  the  door,  as  though 
dreading  she  might  not  be  safe  even  there,  and  burst  into  a  storm 
of  tears  and  sobs. 

"Well,  Nina,  you  little  will-'o-the-wisp,  so  I  have  really  got 
you  at  last.  I  had  begun  to  think  that  your  promises,  like  lovers' 
vows  ahd  pie-crust,  were  only  made  to  be  broken.'* 
•  The  speaker  was  Mrs.  George  Chillingly,  dark-eyed,  vivacious, 
and  on  the  sunny  side  of  thirty.  Her  companion  was  Nina  Ferrers. 
They  were  seated  in  the  cosy; inner  drawing-room  at  Chillingly,  in 
affectionate  proximity  to  a  roaring  fire.  The  time  of  year  was 
January ;  the  time  of  day  was  five  o'clock  P.M. 

Although  nearly  two  years  had  elapsed  since  Nina's  extraordinary 
adventure,  she  had  kept  the  experiences  of  that  February  night  a 
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profound  secret.  Not  even  to  Aunt  Jane  had  she  confided  her 
^^  narrow  escape."  For  months  afterwards  she  had  scarcely  dared 
to  go  out  alone,  so  great  was  her  terror  of  again  meeting  and  being 
captured  bj  the  unhappy  man  who  suffered  from  so  strange  a 
delusion.  But  I  am  obliged  to  confess  that  she  thought  of  him 
much  more  frequently  than  Aunt  Jane  would  have  approved,  or 
indeed  than  she  entirely  approved  herself.  And,  to  Aunt  Lavinia's 
indignation,  she  had  sent  five  more  suitors — all  eUgible — disconso- 
late away,  and  announced  her  fixed  and  unalterable  intention  of 
living  and  dying  a  spinster. 

She  had  arrived  at  Chillingly  only  an  hour  ago,  on  a  month's 
visit  to  her  old  friend  and  schoolfellow,  Janet  Foster,  now  Mrs. 
Chillingly. 

**  I  thought  we  were  never  going  to  see  you  again,"  said  the 
latter  lady,  stirring  the  fire  vigorously.  "  And  now  that  you  have 
come,  I  want  you  to  make  yourself  specially  charming — even  more 
charming  than  usual,  I  mean." 

"  Why  ?  '*  smiled  Nina,  idly  waving  an  elaborate  fire-screen  to 
and  fro.    "  Have  you  any  one  particular  staying  liere  ?" 

"Only  Colonel  Lorimer  just  now.  You  have  met  him  often 
enough.  He  and  George  are  out  murdering  innocent  little  birds. 
I  expect  them  in  every  moment.  But  it  is  not  for  either  of  them 
that  you  are  to  do  the  seductive,  my  dear.  We  expect  a  certain 
Mr.  Beresford  to-night — a  new  chum  of  George's.  They  met  last 
autumn  somewhere  in  Scotland,  and  George  took  a  great  fancy  to 
him.  I  can't  say  he  is  exactly  the  kind  of  man  I  like.  He  came 
for  a  few  days  in  November,  and  I  felt  as  if  I  were  at  a  funeral 
the  whole  time.  He  is,  well — er — peculiar,  very  reserved,  and 
melancholy,  and  difficile  generally.  So  I  want  you  to  take  him 
in  hand." 

"Thanks,  very  much,"  yawned  Nina,  "you  are  very  kind ;  but 
I  don't  think  I  care  about  peculiar,  reserved,  melancholy,  difficile 
men.  I'm  getting  too  old  to  exert  myself  by  drawing  them  out. 
I  prefer  them  ordinary,  confidential,  gay,  and  easy." 

"  Oh  no,  you  don't.  You  always  can  charm  into  geniality  those 
taciturn  beings  who  are  sphinxes  to  everybody  else.  Besides  you 
mtiatf  because  he  is  going  to  stay  for  weeks,  and  I  could  do 
nothing  with  him.  George  and  Colonel  Lorimer  will  spend  the 
evenings  in  tearing  old  Gladstone  to  pieces,  and  discussing  the 
Irish  question  until  they  are  black  in  the  face,  as  usual,  and  Mr. 
Beresford  will  sit  silent,  with  a&ce  expressive  of  utter  indifference 
as  to  whether  England  is  governed  by  a  hypocrite,  or  a  fool,  or  a 
mountebank,  or  not  governed  at  all ;  so  you  must  burst  like  a 
revelation  upon  this  iceberg,  and — thkw  him !  Besides,  he  has  a 
splendid  estate  down  in  Staffordshire — Cardew,  it  is  called — and 
is  enormously  wealthy.  Ah,  here  comes  Brookes  with  tea.  Bring 
the  table  to  the  fire,  Brookes.  You  don't  take  sugar,  Nina  ?  No, 
I  thought  not." 
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**  Is  this  Mr.  Beresford  young,  then  ?  Is  he  handsome  ?  or  is  he 
neither  ?  "  inquired  Nina  languidly,  when  the  man  had  left  the 
room. 

"  Oh,  he  is  considerably  over  thirty,  I  should  say.  As  to  looks, 
he  has  rather  a  nice  face,  if  he  would  only  look  a  little  less  as  if 
he  wished  he  and  everybody  else  were  dead.  He  has  the  most 
extraordinary  eyes,  by  the  way ;  Tnesmeric  eyes — quite.  But  after 
all,  poor  fellow,  it  is  no  wonder  he  looks  gloomy ;  his  is  a  most 
painful  story." 

"  What  kind  of  story  ?  **  said  Nina,  taking  a  rapid  and  exhaus- 
tive view  of  the  cake-basket  as  she  spoke.  **  A  decerU  story,  I 
trust?" 

"  Oh  yes,  quite  ;  at  least  I  believe  so.  I  only  know  the  mere 
outline.  George  told  me  (in  confidence,  of  course),  and  you  know 
the  scrappy  way  men  always  dole  out  anything  one  particularly 
wants  to  know.  But,  good  gracious,  I  must  go  and  see  if  Mac- 
pherson  has  sent  in  enough  flowers;  he  is  the  stingiest  old 
creature.  I  had  no  idea  it  was  so  late.  Now  be  sure  you  look 
your  loveliest  to-night,  Nina  mia.  Oh  yes,  I  know  you  have 
taken  vows  of  celibacy.  But  I  don't  want  you  to  marry  the  man 
— ^you  couldn't  if  you  tried ;  I  only  want  you  to  entertain  him^ 
and  waken  him  up  a  bit."  And  Mrs.  Chillingly  rustled  away. 
*  Nina  did  look  very  lovely  as  she  stepped  softly  across  the  hall 
about  an  hour  before  dinner.  She  wore  a  quaintly  made  gown  of 
some  curious  grey  shade — a  colour  which  would  have  been  trying, 
probably,  to  most  women,  but  which  was  eminently  becoming  to- 
her.  Her  thick  brown  hair  was  piled  loosely  on  the  top  of  her 
pretty  head ;  her  cheeks  were  clearly,  softly  pink ;  her  eyes  dan- 
gerously dark  and  sweet. 

She  crossed  the  long  drawing-room,  which  was  empty,  and 
parted  the  heavy  curtains  which  divided  It  from  the  inner  room. 
Then  she  paused,  one  arm  slightly  raised,  her  head  bent  a  little 
forward. 

The  room  was  lighted  only  by  the  fire,  and  a  single  lamp,  which 
burned  on  a  distant  table.  Standing  on  the  hearth-rug,  looking 
down  into  the  flickering  flames,  and  leaning  one  elbow  on  the 
mantelpiece,  was  a  tall,  rather  military-looking  man,  with  close- 
cropped,  iron-grey  hair.  It  was  not  Mr.  Chillingly ;  it  was  not 
Colonel  Lorimer ;  therefore  it  must  be  the  difficile  stranger,  Mr. 
Beresford. 

The  brass  rings  of  the  curtains  rattled  slightly.  At  the  sound 
he  turned,  and  Nina  saw  a  pale,  weary-looking  face,  with  piercing 
deep-set  eyes,  and  a  stem,  sad  mouth,  half  hidden  by  a  brown 
moustache.  As  his  eyes  met  Nina's,  a  ghastly  pallor  overspread 
his  features. 

**  Merciful  Heaven  ! "  he  articulated  in  low,  intense  tones. 

Nina  feU  the  colour  leave  her  cheeks.  Where  had  she  seen 
that  face,  heard  that  voice,  looked  into  those  eyes  before  ?     She 
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advanced  a  few  steps  into  the  room,  then  stood  motionless,  silent, 
terrified.  He  stood  quite  still  also,  his  hand  grasping  the  back  of 
a  chair,  his  breath  coming  short  and  quick,  his  face  white  as 
death. 

"  It  is  true,  then !  **  he  muttered,  speaking  seemingly  half  to 
himself,  and  with  a  quiver  of  mingled  awe  and  rapture  in  his 
deep  voice  (Nina  remembered  the  voice  so  well).  **  It  is  true, 
then — the  dead  may  return  ?  ** 

He  came  nearer — he  held  out  his  arms  towards  her. 

*'  Adda  !  "  he  whispered,  in  a  voice  that  shook  with  half-in- 
credulous ecstasy.    "  Adela,  sfpeak  to  me  ! " 

Some  uncontrollable,  irresistible  impulse — influence — what  you 
will — for  which  she  could  never  afterwards  account,  impelled  her 
answer.  -  " 

^  Geoffrey  I "  she  breathed  in  low,  almost  inaudible  tones* 

A  fierce,  sudden  light  leaped  into  his  eyes. 

^^  Ah,  my  darling !  my  wife  !  "  he  panted,  still  in  that  passionate 
whisper.  "  Why  have  you  come  ?  Is  it  to  tell  me  that  my  long, 
weary  waiting  is  over  at  last — that  my  days  on  earth  are  done — 
that  we  shall  Ije  together,  you  and  I,  for  all  eternity  ?  " 

He  came  nearer  still.  In  the  dim,  uncertain  light  his  eyes 
seemed  to  bum  into  hers.  A  spell  seemed  over  her,  which  she 
could  not  have  broken  had  her  life  been  the  forfeit.  She  Jtried  to 
call  out,  but  no  cry  would  come.  He  was  close  to  her  now ;  she 
felt  his  breath  on  her  cheek.  In  another  moment  she  was  in 
his  arms — held  close  to  his  heart.  But  it  was  only  for  one  brief 
second.  With  a  short,  sharp  exclamation  he  released  her,  and 
staggered  back.  His  expression  changed  rapidly,  and  he  sank 
into  a  chair,  his  powerful  frame  trembling  as  a  woman's  might 
have  done. 

Freed  from  the  magnetic  gaze  of  his  eyes,  Nina  recovered  her- 
self instantly,  and,  noting  his  extreme  pallor,  she  advanced  quickly 
towards  him  and  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm. 

^*  You  are  ill,"  she  said  hastily,  forgetting  her  fears  for  the 
moment. 

"No, no,"  he  muttered,  waving  her  away.    "  Go — ^leave  me.** 

Then  in  hoarse,  exhausted  tones  he  continued  : 

"  In  Heaven's  name,  who  or  what  are  you,  who  thus ^ 

He  stopped  and  rose  to  his  feet,  leaning  bis  hand  heavily  on  a 
table  near  him.  For  a  second  or  two  he  stood  looking  down  at  her 
agitated  face,  to  which  the  colour  was  slowly  returning.  A  strange 
expression,  not  disappointment,  not  relief,  not  mortification,  and 
yet  a  mingling  of  all  three,  rested  on  his  features. 

"  Pray  pardon  me,"  he  said,  evidently  speaking  with  an  effort, 
and  as  though  he  hardly  knew  what  he  said.  "  Pray  accept  my 
apologies,  and  excuse  me.     I — I  am  ill." 

And,  putting  one  hand  confusedly  to  his  head,  he  crossed  the 
room,  h^tily  parted  the  curtains,  and  was  gone. 
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Nina  sank  into  a  chair,  trembling  in  every  limb.  What  extra- 
ordinary fate  had  brought  her  and  this  unhappy  man  under  the 
game  roof?  Did  Janet  know  that  she  had  a  raving  lunatic  for  an 
inmate  of  her  peaceful  home  ?  Evidently  not,  for  she  sailed  into 
the  room  at  this  moment,  looking  as  bright  and  brisk  as  possible. 

^*  All  alone,  Nina  ?  I  thought  the  colonel  would  have  been  down. 
Child,  how  cold  and  pale  you  look  !  Come  closer  to  the  fire.  George 
is  not  nearly  ready  yet,  and  Mr.  Beresford  has  only  just  gone  up- 
stairs. How  wretchedly  ill  he  is  looking.  By  the  way,  I  was  going 
to  tell  you  about  him."  She  drew  a  chair  close  to  the  fender,  and, 
holding  out  a  slender  foot  to  the  fire,  went  on,  "  He  is  a  widower,  I 
forgot  to  tell  you.  He  married  a  very  pretty  American  girl,  and 
they  adored  each  other.  When  they  had  been  married  about  a  year 
they  had  a  son,  and  Mrs.  Beresford  was  never  the  same  after  the 
child  was  bom.  I  don't  know  if  she  was  Ttiady  but  she  yras  next 
door  to  it.  The  baby  died  when  it  was  only  two  months  old;  and 
she  grew  worse.  Sometimes  she  was  morbidly  depressed,  some- 
times irritable  to  frenzy.  She  developed  a  singular  jealousy  of 
Mr.  Beresford's  cousin,  a  Miss  Scott,  who  lived  with  them,  and 
accused  the  poor  fellow — who  had  no  eyes  for  any  one  but  his  wife 
— of  being  in  love  with  this  cousin,  and  all  sorts  of  things.  At 
last  she  would  not  speak  to  her  husband  at  all,  seemed  to  take  a 
dislike  to  him,  and  at  times  did  not  even  seem  to  know  him.  He 
would  not  hear  of  having  her  put  under  restraint,  for  the  doctors 
gave  him  hope  that  by-and-by  she  might  recover  her  reason.  So 
things  went  on  in  this  terrible  way  for  some  months,  until  one 
night.,  about  two  years  ago,  she  disappeared.  Poor  Beresford  was 
almost  like  a  madman  himself,  for  he  absolutely  worshipped  her. 
He  followed  up  all  possible  and  impossible  clues,  but  in  vain.  He 
was  just  going  to  sail  for  America,  when  he  was  taken  ill  with 
brain  fever  in  a  hotel  in  liondon.  Well,"  lowering  her  voice, 
**  they  need  not  have  looked  so  far  from  home,  for — some  months 
afterwards — **  here  Janet  stopped  and  shuddered — "  they  found 
her  body  in  a  large  pond  in  a  lonely  part  of  the  grounds  at 
Cardew.  She  had  evidently  either  fallen  in  or  committed  suicide, 
poor  young  thing.  They  say  he  has  been  almost  melancholy  mad 
ever  since.  He  is  certainly  queer.  W^hy,  Nina,  how  you  are 
trembling !     I  didn't  know  you  were  so  tender-hearted." 

Just  then  the  Vicar  with  his  wife  and  daughter  were  annount:ed 
followed  almost  immediately  by  Mr.  Chillingly  and  Colonel 
Lorimer.  The  latter,  who  was  an  old  friend  of  Nina's,  took  a 
seat  near  her,  and  entered  into  a  low-toned  conversation,  in 
which,  however,  she  took  but  little  part.  A  horrible  doubt — 
impression — conviction — was  slowly  developing  in  her  mind,  one 
which  she  could  scarcely  put  into  shape,  and  yet  which  grew 
stronger  every  moment.  Her  answers  to  the  gallant  colonel's 
remarks  became  more  wildly  wide  of  the  mark  every  moment, 
until,  happily,  the  gong  sounded  for  dinner. 
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"Where's  Beresford  ?  "  said  the  host,  for  the  second  time. 

As  the  words  left  his  lips  Mr.  Beresford  entered,  calm,  self^ 
possessed,  but  deadly  pale.  As  Mrs.  Chillingly  introduced  him 
to  Nina,  he  started  visibly ;  a  half>incredulous,  half-pained  expres* 
sion  flitted  over  his  face,  but  it  was  gone  in  a  moment.  He 
bowed  silently,  and,  in  obedience  to  a  laughing  command  from 
his  hostess,  ofifered  Nina  his  arm,  and  they  all  went  in  to 
dinner. 

Certainly  he  was  a  novelty  in  the  way  of  dinner-companions, 
for  he  only  addressed  her  once,  voluntarily,  during  the  whole  of 
the  meal,  and  then  it  was  to  say  in  low  though  abrupt  tones : 

**  Pardon  me,  am  I  right  in  understanding  that  your  name  is 
—Ferrers  f  *' 

"  Yes,*'  she  answered,  feeling  horribly  uncomfortable  and  ner- 
vous. 

**  Strange !  "  he  murmured,  half  to  himself — "  very  strange ! " 

He  let  his  eyes  rest  for  a  moment  on  hers,  then  turned  them 
hastily  aside. 

"I  do  not  see  why  it  should  be!"  returned  Nina,  rather 
haughtily. 

'*  1  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said  mechanically.  Then  he  leaned 
back  in  his  chair  and  absently  fingered  the  stem  of  bis  hock-glass. 
He  ate  scarcely  anything,  she  noticed,  though  he  drank  a  good 
deal. 

Queer,  Janet  had  said  he  was.  Most  decidedly  queer !  Miss 
Ferrers  gave  an  almost  audible  gasp  of  relief  when  her  hostess 
rose  to  leave  the  room. 

Mr.  Beresford's  conduct  was  not  less  eccentric  when  he  entered 
the  drawing-room.  He  at  once  crossed  the  room  to  where  Nina 
was  seated  at  the  piano,  at  some  little  distance  from  the  rest  of 
the  party.  He  did  not  speak  to  her,  but  seated  himself  in  a  low 
chair  a  little  way  behind  her,  so  that  she  could  not  see  him 
without  turning  her  head.  She  was  playing  some  dreamy  melody 
of  Schubert's,  and  as  her  fingers  wandered  over  the  keys  she 
feltj  though  she  could  not  see,  that  his  eyes  were  bent  ujion  her 
steadily. 

Presently  he  leaned  forward. 

**  Miss  Ferrers,"  he  said  in  a  very  low  voice,  **  will  you  come 
into  the  conservatory  with  me  for  a  few  moments  ?  " 

She  played  several  bars  before  she  answered ;  then  turning  her 
eyes  unwillingly  to  meet  his,  said  somewhat  nervously : 

"  Yes,  if  you  wish  it." 

They  passed  into  the  semi-dusk  of  the  half-lit  conservatory, 
and  Nina  sat  down  on  a  green  wire  bench  near  a  fragrant 
flowering  shrub  whose  starry  blossoms  gleamed  palely  through 
the  gloom.  Beresford  leaned  his  back  against  one  of  the  slender 
iron  columns  which  supported  the  building.  He  was  silent  f<»r  a 
short  time ;  then  he  naid  abruptly : 
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•*  I  owe  you  some  apology,  Miss  Ferrers,  for  what  must  have 
«eemed  either  idiotic  folly  ou  my  part,  or  unwarrantable  insolence. 
ThiSy**  after  a  pause,  "  must  be  my  excuse." 

As  he  spoke  he  detached  from  his  watch-chain  a  small  locket, 
(^ned  it,  and — after  looking  at  it  for  a  few  moments  hungrily^ 
passionately — held  it  towards  Nina. 

She  bent  forward,  and  as  her  eyes  fell  upon  the  delicately 
tinted  ivory  miniature  it  contained,  she  could  not  repress  an 
astonished,  half-indignant  exclamation.  It  might  have  been  her 
own  portrait ! 

His  eyes  met  hers  again. 

"  It  is  my  wife ! "  he  said,  and  his  voice  was  unsteady ;  "  my 
dead  wife ! " 

Nina  gazed  at  the  miniature  stupidly.  The  resemblance  was 
almost  startling.  But  after  a  closer  inspection  it  grew  fainter. 
Nina's  hair  was  dark ;  the  hair  of  the  pictured  girl  was  auburn. 
Nina's  eyes  were  brown ;  the  other's  dark  blue.  The  mouth,  too, 
was  different ;  and,  above  all,  the  expression. 

"  You  see  the  likeness — to  yourself?  "  said  Beresford  briefly. 

"  Yes ;  oh,  yes." 

**  Then  can  you  understand  what  a  shock  it  was  to  me  to-night, 
when  I  saw  you  enter  the  room  in  the  dim  light?  I — I  had 
been  thinking  of— her.    You  can,  perhaps,  forgive  me  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  yes,"  she  murmured  again. 

**  And  yet,"  he  went  on,  looking  at  her  steadily,  "  I  could  have 
ewom  you  called  me  by  my  name ! " 

Nina  became  very  pale.  Beresford  seated  himself  beside  her, 
and  went  on  in  carefully  repressed  tones : 

**My  wife's  name  was  also  Ferrers — and  you  are  her  living 
image.  It  is  strange — more  than  strange.  Surely  nothing  but 
the  tie  of  blood  could  account  for  such  a  likeness  ?  Have  you 
any  relatives  in  America  ?  I  met  my  wife  there,  and  we  were 
married  there."    His  features  contracted  sharply. 

"  Ye*,"  faltered  Nina,  **  I  believe  I  have  cousins  in  America." 

"  Of  the  same  name — Ferrers  ?  " 

'^  Yes,"  said  Miss  Ferrers  again,  feeling  angrily  conscious  that 
she  had  been  behaving  like  a  shy,  timid  school-girl  during  the 
entire  evening. 

«In  New  York?" 

"Yes." 

"  Then  you  and — my  late  wife  must  have  been  cousins." 

"  I  do  not  know.     I  never  saw  my  American  cousins.    But  as 

you  say  there  is  such  a  likeness,  I  suppose — 1 Mr.  Beresford^ 

I  must  go — ^the  heat — I  feel  faint." 

"  Allow  me  to  fan  you,"  he  said  quietly ;  and  as  he  took  up  the 
fan  which  lay  in  her  lap,  she  saw  that  his  hand  shook.  She  leaned 
back  and  closed  her  eyes  for  a  moment.  When  she  looked  up 
'  again  she  met  his  gaze  bent  upon  her,  steadily,  piercingly. 
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"  We  have  met  before,  Miss  Ferrers,"  he  went  on  in  clear,  coM 
tones. 

"  Met  before  ?  "  she  echoed  faintly. 

"  Yes.  To-night  was  the  second  occasion,  if  my  memory  serves 
me,  upon  which  I  have  had  the  honour  of  playing  the  fool  in  your 
presence." 

"  I — I  don't  understand  you,"  she  faltered. 

*^You  will  pardon  me — you  do  understand  me.  You  cannot 
have  forgotten,  I  think,  how  unpardonably  I  annoyed  and  insulted 
you  one  February  night  two  years  ago  !  I  need  not,  I  am  sure," 
naughtily,  "further  recall  the  circumstance  to  your  memory. 
However  insignificant  my  individuality  may  be,  I  flatter  myself 
that  such  besotted,  drivelling  idiocy  as  I  displayed  upon  that 
occasion  could  not  fail  to  be  remembered.  It  must  have  been  a 
most  entertaining  experience  for  you,  I  imagine." 

"  Oh !  don't !  "  uttered  poor  Nina. 

**  It  was  scarcely,  however,  so  entertaining  for  me,"  he  went  on 
bitterly.  "  I  acted  madly,  unpardonably ;  but  I  had  sorne  excuse; 
you  had  none.  You  know  my  story.  At  least,"  with  a  short 
laugh,  ^*as  Chillingly  knows  it,  and,  as  you  are  his  wife's  bosom 
firiend,  I  conclude  you  do.  I  was  half  crazed  at  that  time  by  my 
poor  wife's  disappearance.  Your  extraordinary  likeness  to  her — 
your  words — ^your  voice ^" 

He  stopped.  Nina  sat  pale  and  trembling.  She  remembered 
too  well  her  words — hia  words;  the  touch  of  his  arm,  of  his 
lips  I 

"  If  I  was  half  mad  before,  I  think  I  was  wholly  so  when  I 
found  that,  as  I  thought,  I  had  again  lost  her— my  poor  wife! 
Let  me  entreat  you.  Miss  Ferrers,"  he  continued,  breathing  hard 
and  with  diflficulty,  "  in  future,  when  you  feel  inclined  for  prac- 
tical joking,  take  care  who  your  victims  are.  Your  heartless  jest 
that  night  almost  cost  me  my  reason." 

"  Jest !  "  she  returned  indignantly.     "  Is  it  possible  you  think 

me  capable  of — of "    And  here,  I  regret  exceedingly  to  state. 

Miss  Ferrers  burst  into  angry,  hysterical  tears. 

Her  companion  looked  perfectly  aghast. 

**  Miss  Ferrers  ! "  he  exclaimed  in  extreme  agitation. 

She  checked  her  sobs  with  a  mighty  elFort. 

"  Don't  speak  to  me ! "  she  replied  in  a  voice  quivering  with 
indignation.  "  How  dare  you  !  It  is  you  who  ought  be  ashamed 
of  your  behaviour  that  night.  Nothing  was  further  from  my 
thoughts  than  jesting^  I  can  assure  you.  I  thought  you  were 
some  dangerous  madman  !  What  was  I  to  do  ?  You  would  not 
listen  to  my  entreaties  ;   you  know  you  would  not.    The  only 

way  of  escape  I  could  see  was  to  humour  you "    Here  an 

unruly  sob  checked  her  utterance. 

"  Pray,  calm  yourself,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice.  **  I  was  unjust. 
I  see — I  feel — ^thatmy  mad  folly  alone  was  to  blame.    Forgive  nw 
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-'-do  forgive  me  ! "  He  took  her.  hand  as  he  spoke^^aad  looked  at 
her  with  contrite  and  anxious  eyes. 

**  I  will  never  forgive  you !  '*  she  returned  passionately,  snatch- 
ing away  her  hand  and  rising  to  her  feet.  He  rose  also,  looking 
pale  and  agitated. 

At  this  moment  Mrs.  Chillingly  entered  the  conservatory. 

**  Nina,  we  want  you  to  sing. "  she  began,  then  stopped,  as 

she  noted  her  friend's  crimson  cheeks  and  wet,  flashing  eyes,  and 
observed  with  amazement  the  changed  aspect  of  the  usually  stern 
and  indifferent  Beresford. 

**  Miss  Ferrers  and  I  have  just  discovered  that  we  are  distant 
cousins,"  said  Beresford  gravely,  seeing  his  hostess's  surprised  air, 

^^Gousins!"  she  echoed.  "How  very  charming!  Why 
Nina " 

But  Miss  Ferrers  had  disappeaned. 

How  Mr.  Beresford  made  his  peace  with  his  newly  discovered 
relative  neither  very  well  knew.  They  had  no  forpial  reconcilia- 
tion ;  but  during  the  days  which  followed  they  appeared  to  mutually 
bury  the  hatchet,  and  to  drift  into  a  calm  bonne  camaraderie 
which  seemed  eminently  satisfactory  to  both. .  Not  seldom  Beres- 
ford talked  to  her  of  his  dead  wife.  She  listened  sympathetically, 
and  with  her  clear,  wholesome,  good,  sense  swept  away  much  of 
what  was  morbid  in  his  sorrow ;  nay,  even  lessened  the  sorrow 
itself.  But  there  was  nothing  sentimental,  let  me  tell  you,  in 
this  good  fellowship.  Plato  himself  would  have  viewed  it  with 
grim  approval.  Their  convictions,  it  appeared,  were  identical 
regarding  many  subjects.  They  just  differed  enough  to  give 
piquancy  to  their  discussions.  Both  agreed  that  love  was  a  folly, 
and  matrimony  a  mistake.  Nina's  view  was  that,  whoever  one 
married,  one  was  safe  before  six  months  to  wish  oneself  single 
again.  Beresford  only  differed  from  her  so  far  as  to  incline  to  the 
somewhat  morbid  belief  that  the  more  passionately  one  loved,  the 
more  certain  the  beloved  object  was  to  change  or  to  die.  Therefore 
it  was  clear  to  both  that  men  and  women  were  happier  unwed. 
Nina  considered,  too,  that  woman's  sphere,  of  usefulness  wos 
narrowed  by  the  duties  of  domestic  life  ;  Beresford,  that  men  were 
fools  to  allow  one  passion  so  to  enslave  the  heart  and  the  senses 
as  to  stake  all  their  chances  of  happiness  on  possessing  the  love  of. 
any  one  woman.  Thus  both  were  calmly  superior  to  the  tender 
passion ;  the  woman  because  she  had  never  felt  its  power,  the 
man— because  he  had.  So  at  the  end  of  a  month  they  parted,  each 
feeling  that  they  had  laid  the  foundation  of  a  valuable,  sensibly, 
lifelong  friendship. 

Having  explained  the  above  facts,  I  will  leave  it  to  my  readers 
to  explain  what  followed. 

A  year  and  a  half  had  passed.  Two  men  were  standing,  one  hot 
June  night,  in  the  curtained  doorway  of  a  fashionably  crowded 
ball-room  in  Mayfair. 
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*'  By  Jove !  **  said  the  lesser  and  fairer  of  the  two,  "  there's 
Beresford.  How  fit  he  looks,  to  be  sure !  When  I  last  heard  of 
him  he  was  doing  the  broken-hearted  recluse — melancholy  mad, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  He  doesn't  answer  to  either  descrip- 
tion just  now.  And  I  say,  Harcourt,  what  a  pretty  woman  he  is 
talking  to !    Who  is  she  ?    Do  you  know  her  ?  ^ 

The  individual  addressed  as  Harcourt  turned  his  head  languidly, 
and  fixed  his  eyeglass  more  firmly  in  his  sleepy  left  eye. 

"  What  a  fellow  you  are  to  talk,  Kerr!  "  he  said  in  slowexpostu- 
latory  tones.     "  Where  ?    Don't  see  Beresford  at  all.'' 

"There,  man,  just  opposite,  talking  to  the  woman  in  whit« 
and  gold.  By  Jove,  what  a  smile  she  gave  him  there !  Wish  she'd 
look  at  m«  like  that." 

Harcourt's  gaze  travelled  slowly  round  the  room  until  it  alighted 
on  the  lady  in  question,  who  certainly  was  a  remarkably  pretty 
woman,  even  in  that  assemblage,  where  pretty  women  were  the 
rule  and  not  the  exception. 

"  Oh,  that's  his  wife,  don't  you  know  ?  "  he  said  with  an  air  of 
lazy  surprise. 

"  His  vyift ! — Beresford's  wife !  Pooh  !  my  dear  fellow,  you  are 
raving.  His  wife  has  been  dead  for  the  last  three  years  and  more. 
She  died  just  before  I  went  out  to  Jamaica." 

**  Granted,"  returned  the  other  tranquilly.  "  But  the  law  has 
yet  to  be  passed,  so  far  as  I  know,  which  denounces  second  mar- 
riages as  illegal." 

"  The  deuce !    Then  he  has  married  again  ?  " 

«  Exactly." 

**  Well !  you  surprise  me.  You  remember  how  awfully  cut  up 
he  seemed  after  his  first  wife's  death  ?  We  thought  he  was  off 
his  head.  I  never  saw  her,  but  I  always  understood  she  was 
wonderfully  good-looking.  By  Jove  !  the  fellow  has  taste.  Who 
was  she — number  two,  I  mean  ?  " 

**  What  a  bore  you  are,  Kerr !  She  was  a  Miss  Ferrers,  a  cousin 
of  his  first  wife,  I  believe ;  and  only  that  she  is  a  little  darker 
and  has  different  coloured  eyes,  she  is  almost  the  image  of  her 
predecessor." 

"  You  don't  say  so !  *  The  prescription  as  before  ?  '  Well,  it 
seems  to  have  worked  a  wonderful  cure.  Upon  my  word,  some 
fellows  always  manage  to  get  the  best  of  eve:^hing.  You  don't 
suppose  she  has  another  cousin,  now  ?— or  a  sister,  eh  ?  Ah,  I 
was  afraid  not.  By  Jove^  she  is  a  pretty  woman !  Introduce  me, 
will  you  ?  " 
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CHAPTER    I. 

"  Who  can  pluck  out  the  bitter  weed  of  pain. 
Nor  harm  one  tendril  of  remembered  joj." 

Time  slipped  on.  Cold,  frost-bound  January  gave  place  to 
February's  short,  dark  days,  and  nominally  Mr.  Courthope  re- 
mained on  under  his  sister's  roof ;  nominally,  because  he  was  in 
much  request,  and  a  week  seldom  passed  without  his  absenting 
himself  for  some  of  its  days ;  and  even  when  at  home  he  was  gene- 
rally away  for  the  evening,  either  alone  or  with  the  Aylmers. 
He  was  looking  for  a  wife,  his  sister  decided,  and  with  the  laudable 
intention  of  encouraging  such  a  praiseworthy  motive,  she  was 
always  ready  to  accompany  him  whithersoever  he  would.  His 
choice  should  not  be  limited  if  she  could  prevent  it;  so  night 
after  night  they  dined  out,  or  received  friends  at  home.  Fanny 
certainly  enjoyed  herself,  and  judging  by  the  willingness  with 
which  brother  and  husband  accompanied  her,  the  enjoyment  was 
shared. 

But  there  were  two  members  of  the  household  that  all  the 
coming  and  going  failed  to  affect.  Faith  Delaval  teaching  or 
amusing  the  two  little  boys  in  the  bright  schoolroom,  and  Henry 
Gilbert  working  day  after  day  at  the  book,  arranging  Mr.  Court- 
hope's  papers,  helping  out  an  explanation  with  a  sketch  of  his 
clever  pencil,  and  so  preparing  for  the  public  the  work  that  had 
been  the  employment  of  Dick  Courthope's  leisure  hours  for 
years. 

But  though  he  worked  hard,  and  the  short  winter  daylight 
often  tempted  him  abroad,  his  daily  constitutional  being  most 
often  taken  when  the  small  party  were  assembled  for  tea,  still 
there  were  hours  after  the  little  boys  had  gone  to  bed,  and 
silence  reigned  downstairs,  when  he  would  leave  the  lonely 
dining-room,  and  instead  of  returning  to  his  work  find  his  way 
to  the  schoolroom,  and  ask  permission  to  sit  there  for  awhile. 
And  Faith  was  always  glad  to  see  him.    There  seemed  to  be  no 
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sharply  defined  barrier  between  him  and  her,  as  was  the  case  with 
all  the  other  members  of  the  hoasehold.  Between  those  work- 
ing for  their  daily  bread  there  must  be  a  community  of  interest, 
which  is  a  line  of  separation  from  those  to  whom  no  such  sharp 
necessity  has  come. 

It  was  Mr.  Gilbert  who  talked  most,  chiefly  of  things  and 
places  he  had  seen,  for  he  had  been  a  great  traveller.  He  was 
not  influenced  by  any  desire  of  proving  a  theory  in  regard  to 
the  woman  to  whom  he  talked ;  it  was  not  her  character  but 
herself  that  interested  him,  and  it  may  safely  be  averred  that 
if  he  could  not  have  analyzed  her  in  so  many  words  and  foreseen 
her  future  steps  so  clearly,  yet  that  he  had  formed  a  juster  con- 
ception of  herself  than  had  Mr.  Courthope. 

She  would  put  down  her  book  at  his  entrance  and  taking  up 
her  embroidery  would  listen  quietly  and  with  interest  to  all  he 
had  to  say. 

She  did  not  talk  very  much,  merely  asked  a  question  now  and 
then,  or  made  some  comment  that  showed  him  their  minds  were 
in  accord. 

^^  You  must  have  read  a  great  deal  about  foreign  lands,"  he 
observed  one  evening  as  they  sat  together  in  the  fire  glow,  in 
answer  to  some  casual  reference  she  had  made  to  a  little-known 
book  of  travels. 

**  They  interest  me,"  she  assented.  "  The  old  aunt  with  whom 
I  used  to  live  preferred  that  kind  of  reading.  Women  are  very 
reflective,"  she  added  after  a  pause,  "and  we  had  both  acquired 
the  taste,  I  think,  from  the  same  person." 

It  was  the  first  allusion  he  ever  remembered  hearing  her  make 
to  the  past  that  lay  on  the  other  side  of  the  five  years,  but  he 
did  not  continue  the  subject,  and  a  moment  later:  "But  you 
have  done  better  than  read,"  she  said,  "you  have  seen  so 
much." 

"Yes,  I  have  seen  a  great  deal,  but  there  is  nothing  like 
England." 

"  And  are  you  going  to  stay  in  England  now  ?  " 

"It  is  so  difficult  to  decide,"  he  said.  And  then  a  minute 
later,  "  So  many  things  make  all  decisions  difficult.  My  present 
work  is  delightful,  but  it  draws  to  an  end^  and  then  one  must 
decide  again." 

He  was  looking  at  her  almost  as  if  she  could  offer  him  help. 
She  put  down  her  work,  crossing  her  hands  upon  it,  ^  if  in 
answer  to  the  vaguely  felt  appeal. 

"  I  suppose,"  she  began  hesitatingly,  "  that  it  is  poverty  that 
makes  the  choice  difficult.  But  sometimes  it  seems  to  me  it 
really  simplifies  it.  If  we  do  not  plan  beforehand,  often  just 
at  the  very  last  moment  when  we  have  given  up  all  hopes  of 
help  a  way  seems  to  open.  I  myself  have  known  what  it  is  to 
be  very  poor,  and  to  wonder  where  I  was  to  go  next,  and  then," 
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flmiling  a  little,  **  Bob  and  Dick  wanted  me ;  so  you  see  I  speak 
from  experience." 
He  did  not  answer. 

He  had  risen  and  taken  a  turn  across  the  room,  but  now  he 
stood  once  more  by  her  side. 

"  It  is  not  poverty  that  is  troubling  me,"  and  his  vodce  shook 
a  little,  *'  I  am  beset  with  difficulties." 

"  No,"  she  assented ;  "  to  be  poor  is  not  the  worst  evil.  We 
can  bear  that,  when  it  is  only  that." 

"  A  Tnan  can,**  and  his  voice  sunk  lower,  **  but  not  a  woman." 
Perhaps  the  faint  thrill  in  his  voice  reached  her  ears,  for  a 
slight  troubled   expression  passed  over   her  face,  and  the  eyes 
which  had  been  looking  so  steadily  into  his  drooped  and  wavered 
for  a  moment. 

*^A  woman,  like  a  man,  can  bear  anything  that  is  given  her 
to  bear.     It  is  only  courage  that  is  required." 
"  Only  courage,"  he  repeated. 

But  before  he  had  time  to  add  anything  further  the  door  was 
opened,  and  Mrs.  Aylmer,  resplendent  in  gold-coloured  satin, 
stood  in  the  entrance. 

^  Miss  Delaval,"  she  began,  and  then,  seeing  she  was  not  alone, 
she  hesitated  a  second.  ^^  The  evening  was  dull,"  she  went  on, 
**  so  we  have  come  home,  and  I  said  I  would  run  upstairs  in  the 
hope  you  were  still  here,  to  ask  you  to  come  down.  Now  this  is 
fortunate ;  we  can  improvize  a  concert.  I  feared  Mr.  Gilbert  was 
out." 

The  quick,  cheerful  voice  seemed  to  break  a  spell,  and  Faith 
found  herself  almost  unconsciously  taken  down  to  th6  drawing- 
room,  where  lamps  were  lighted,  and  cheerful,  pleasant  talk  was 
going  on.  It  swept  away  the  memory  of  that  low,  earnest  voice 
as  if  it  had  been  a  dream. 

•*  Supper  and  a  smoke,"  said  Mr.  Courthope  cheerfully,  '*  that 
is  what  I  need.  What  a  very  fatiguing  dinner !  I  will  not  dine 
out  any  more  unless  I  can  choose  whom  I  shall  take  in.  At  least, 
one  should  have  the  option  of  refusing.  I  was  too  cross  and  dull 
to  eat,  even." 

**Now  I,  on  the  contrary,"  remarked  Mr.  Aylmer,  "though 
dull,  had  a  very  good  dinner." 

"Well,  I  didn't.  Dulness  takes  away  my  appetite*  This  is 
the  only  house  in  which  I  am  amused." 

"  Now,  I  wonder,"  remarked  Mrs.  Aylmer,  "  which  of  us  can 
take  that  soft  flattery  to  our  soul.  But  come,  Dick,  just  help  me 
to  carry  down  this  armchair  to  the  smoking-room.  Bob  is  busy, 
I  see.  No,  thank  you,"  as  Mr.  Gilbert  oflFered  assistance. 
"  Dick,"  she  began,  the  instant  the  door  had  closed  behind  them, 
"  where  did  you  pick  up  Mr.  Gilbert  ?  " 

"  My  dear  Fanny,  what  fearful  expressions  you  use !  You  posi- 
tively piake  me  shudder.  •  Now,  does  he  look  like  a  person  to 
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be  *  picked  up'?     I  discovered  him  with  infinite  trouble  and 
labour.'* 

"  Well,"  she  retorted,  "  I  think  he  has  in  return  discovered,  or 
is  about  to  discover,  Faith  Delaval." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

Mr.  Courthope  stood  still  for  a  moment  and  looked  at  his 
sister,  an  expression  half  comical,  half  serious  in  his  dark  eyes. 
"  Why,  I  am  discovering  her." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  was  her  reply  to  this  enigmatical  re- 
mark. 

"  Well,  tell  me  about  it,"  he  went  on  directly.  "  It  is  supremely 
interesting,  for  he  is  not  apparently  an  adorer  of  the  f&ir  sex.  Is 
he  successful,  or " 

'^  Do  wait  a  moment,  Dick ;  a  man  is  the  most  hopeless  person 
to  say  anything  to.     I  only  said  I  suspected  it." 

"  That,"  interposed  Mr.  Courthope,  "  I  must  deny." 

**  Well,  that  was  what  I  meant  to  say  if  you  had  not  inter- 
rupted me." 

"  Then  it  is  merely  a  case  of  suspicion — ^not  even,"  with  a  &int 
interrogative  tone,  "one  of  circumstantial  evidence?  " 

"  Yes,  that  was  what  I  wished  to  tell  you." 

Mr.  Courthope  sighed  audibly. 

**  They  were  together  in  the  schoolroom  talking  when  I  went 
in,  and  quite  intimately,"  which  was  rather  a  stretch  of  Mrs. 
Aylmer's  imagination.  **  I  am  sure  he  is  in  love.  You  watch 
them  to-night — that  is  what  I  wished  to  tell  you.  And  she  is  such 
a  sweet  woman  that  of  course " 

"  Of  course  you  want  her  married.  Why,  I  wonder  ?  She 
seems  to  me  to  be  very  well  as  she  is." 

**She  would  be  much  happier,"  Mrs.  Aylmer  confidently  re- 
plied ;  **  that  is,  of  course,  if  he  is  a  nice  man." 

**  Yes ;  that  is  merely  an  afterthought !  " 

^'  I  do  wish,  Dick,  you  would  marry,  and  then  you  would  not 
say  those  disagreeable,  satirical  things." 

"  Would  that  cure  me  ?  Is  it  not  possible  it  might  make  me 
ten  times  worse  ?  " 

Returning  to  the  drawing-room  a  few  minutes  later,  there  was 
not  very  much,  even  Mrs.  Aylmer  had  to  acknowledge  to  herself, 
to  give  colour  to  her  late  observations.  Mr.  Gilbert  was  seated 
by  the  piano,  picking  out,  unaided,  the  air  of  a  song,  and  Miss 
Delaval  stood  on  the  hearth-rug  by  Mr.  Aylmer,  who  had  returned 
from  his  expedition  to  the  cellar,  and  was  giving  an  account  of 
the  trials  to  which  he  had  been  subjected  during  the  evening. 

"A  dinner  like  this  is  a  positive  infliction,"  he  observed  in 
tones  of  heartfelt  self-pity. 

"  You  none  of  you  seem  to  have  enjoyed  yourselves  mach." 

"  It  was  badly  arranged,"  continued  Mr.  Aylmer  in  a  grumbling 
tone ;  "  there  was  one  lady  too  few,  which  must  spoil  a  small  party. 
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**  Perhaps  that  was  not  their  feult.'* 

"  Perhaps  not,  but  ikia  was.  Now,  who  would  you  guess  were 
the  men  they  put  me  between  ?  The  host,  who  is  quite  deaf,  on 
one  side,  and  Dick  on  the  other." 

**  You  are  very  hard  to  please,  Bob." 

"  Now,  Dick,  was  it  not  a  silly  arrangement  ?  " 

"  How  can  you  expect  me  to  allow  it  ?  " 

"  Now  /  wish,  Bob,  I  had  been  in  your  place,"  remarked  Mrs. 
Aylmer.   ^^  I  am  sure  Dick  was  the  most  amusing  person  present." 

But  Mr.  Aylmer  adhered  to  his  own  opinion. 

**  Well,  all  I  can  say  is,  he  didn't  try  to  amuse  me." 

**  I  do  not  dispute  the  fact,"  observed  Mr.  Courthope ;  "  from 
the  first  moment  I  knew  the  attempt  would  be  useless." 

"It  is  a  subject  we  can  discuss  in  the  smoking-room,"  here 
observed  Mr.  Aylmer.  "  I  propose  we  adjourn  thither.  This  is 
a  very  good  move,"  he  continued,  when  they  had  all  migrated 
to  the  cosy  little  smoking-room.  *^Now  we  can  talk  far  more 
comfortably." 

"  And  we  can  smoke,"  added  Mr.  Courthope ;  "and  that  is,  after 
all,  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  world,  where  one  can  smoke 
and  where  one  cannot." 

It  seemed  to  Mr.  Courthope — he  was  very  observant — that, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  the  former  he  was  inclined  to 
believe,  Miss  Delaval  addressed  her  remarks,  which  were  not 
many,  more  often  to  him  than  she  was  prone  to  do.  She  had 
seated  herself  on  a  footstool  by  the  fire,  and  had  not  moved, 
when,  on  her  refusing  a  large  armchair,  he  had  drawn  it  up  to 
the  hearthrug,  and  seating  himself  thereon,  had  thus,  as  it  were, 
placed  himself  between  her  and  the  rest  of  the  company.  It 
was  rare  for  her  to  wander  far  from  Mrs.  Aylmer's  side  on 
occasions  when  she  appeared  in  the  evening,  and  this  fact  went 
&rther  towards  adducing  the  truth  of  his  sister's  theories  than 
her  words.  He  did  not  speak,  but  he  watched  her,  and  he  knew 
by  the  whole  attitude,  the  lightly  clasped  hands,  the  eyes 
turned  towards  the  fire-glow,  that  her  thoughts  were  not  with 
her  present  surroundings. 

Safe  in  the  absorption  of  the  others,  who  were  trying  to  get 
up  a  game  of  whist,  she  had  forgotten  time  and  scene  and  had 
closed  the  doors  on  a  world  of  her  own. 

"  Miss  Delaval,"  at  length  Mr.  Courthope  broke  the  silence, 
**  I  have  been  all  this  time  devising  a  treat  for  you.  Are  you 
fond  of  animals  ?  " 

"No,  I  don't  think  I  am." 

"It  is  an  unpropitious  beginning,  Dick,"  commented  Mr. 
Aylmer ;  "  but  never  mind,  go  on."  Mr.  Courthope  laughed. 
"  Better  not  go  on,"  he  said,  "  better  begin  again." 

Miss  Delaval  lifted  her  head,  a  shade  of  colour  on  her  cheeks. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  she  began ;  "  did  you  not  ask  me " 

MM 
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**  If  you  liked  animals,  yes ;  bat  I  see  I  should  have  begun 
differently.  I  should  have  said,  I  had  promised  Dick  and  Bob  to 
take  them  to  the  Zoo  to-morrow ;  and  then  added,  would  you  come 
with  us  ?     You  see  it  is  not  necessary  to  like  animals  for  that." 

*^No,  it  is  not;  certainly,"  and  he  knew  she  was  rousing 
herself  to  be  interested,  because  she  felt  that  in  some  unknown 
way  she  had  been  ungracious ;  "  but " 

"Oh,  you  had  much  better  go,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Aylmer 
kindly.  "  I  am  going  out  for  the  day,  Bob  and  I,  and  we  shall 
not  be  back  till  late.  It  may  not  be  very  amusing,  but  it  will 
be  better  than  staying  here  alone." 

"  Bob  has  evidently  impressed  my  sister  with  the  fact  that  I 
am  not  very  entertaining,"  Mr.  Gourthope  said.  "  I  hope  you  are 
not  frightened." 

"  No,  I  should  like  to  go,"  she  said  rather  quickly.  '*  It  seems 
to  me  very  kind  of  you  to  have  thought  of  it,  only,"  smiling  a 
little, "  I  should  have  imagined  Dick  and  Bob  were  quite  enough 
to  look  after.  From  experience  I  can  tell  you  they  are  very 
troublesome." 

"  I  am  not  alarmed.  I  am  quite  old  enough  and  big  enough 
to  look  after  you  all  three." 

He  subsided  once  more  into  silence.  He  had  gained  his 
point,  which  for  the  moment  was  to  insure  an  hour's  talk,  when 
it  seemed  to  him  it  would  be  very  easy  to  discover  what  it  was 
that  was  affecting  her.  He  felt  keenly  that  of  all  present  she  had 
sought  him  out,  and  that  it  was  to  him,  for  some  unexplained 
reason,  she  turned.  He  would  have  said  of  her  a  month  ago  she 
was  a  woman  well  able  to  stand  alone,  but  to-night  he  was  not  so 
sure.  He  would  rather  have  said,  judging  by  his  instincts  alone, 
and  not  by  the  knowledge  he  had  of  her,  that  she  sought  in  his 
strength,  protection, — ^but  protection  from  what,  from  whom  ?  He 
looked  downwards  at  the  wavy  brown  hair,  which  gleamed  ruddily 
in  the  fireglow,  and  as  he  did  so,  as  if  aware  of  the  look,  she  tum^ 
her  head  and  met  it — met  it  with  some  sudden  appeal,  almost,  so 
it  seemed  to  him,  as  strong  as  if  she  had  put  it  into  words,  and 
cried  to  him  for  help. 

He  sat  more  upright,  and  instinctively  laid  down  his  pipe,  but 
the  movement,  the  change  of  position,  roused  her.  She  roee  to 
her  feet  quickly. 

"  I  am  not  a  very  cheerful  companion,  I  fear,"  she  said  a  little 
nervously.    "  Good-night,  Mrs.  Aylmer." 

<*  You  look  very  tired,"  said  Mrs.  Aylmer  kindly,  and  she  drew 
the  girl  down  to  her  and  kissed  her.  "  I  think  this  dull,  dreary 
weather  is  bad  for  us — ^we  must  think  of  a  nice  place,  and  go  for 
a  holiday." 

"  You  are  always  inventing  holidays,"  she  replied.  "  I  don't 
think  I  work  hard  enough  to  deserve  them,  and  I  am  going  to 
have  one  to-morrow." 
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"  So  you  are.  I  only  hope  you  won't  dislike  it  as  much  as  I 
should.*' 

Only  one  person  noticed  that  after  Mrs.  Aylmer's  words  she  said 
a  good-night  that  included  the  other  two  players,  without  oflferiEg 
to  shake  hands,  but  that  person  followed  her  to  the  door,  saying 
he  would  light  her  candle  for  her,  which  he  did ;  and  having  done 
•o,  he  held  it  a  moment  before  giving  it  to  her. 

"  Grood-night,  Miss  Delaval,'*  he  said,  taking  her  hand  in  his ; 
"  if  one  is  in  doubt,  difficulty,  trouble  " — slowly — **  very  often  an 
outside  opinion  is  of  value.  *  Things  grow  distorted  with  looking 
at  them  long  by  the  light  of  our  own  candle.'  That  is  a  maxim  " 
— ^more  lightly — **  it  is  well  to  remember." 

"  Thank  you,"  she  said,  and  a  second  later,  *'  Good  night,"  and 
turned  up  the  narrow  flight  of  stairs.  He  stood  still,  watching 
her  till  she  was  out  of  sight,  till  he  heard  her  door  close  overhead, 
and  then  he  walked  slowly  back  to  the  others. 

Back  in  his  seat  by  the  fire  he  was  still  haunted  by  the  eyes 
that  had  looked  into  his. 

"  Is  she  in  love  with  him,  I  wonder  ?  No,  I  don't  think  so. 
Perhaps  he  has  proposed  and  been  refused ;  that  is  far  more  likely. 
Though  it  does  not  make  any  difference  to  me.  Why  should  it  ?  " 
angrily.  "  I  don't  want  her  to  marry  me.  I  only  want  to  under- 
stand her." 

Upstairs  in  her  small  pretty  room.  Faith  Delaval  had  drawn 
the  curtains  and  opened  the  window,  and  was  looking  forth  into 
the  close,  warm  February  night.  She  was  not  seated,  but  stand- 
ing perfectly  still  and  straight  in  the  shadow  of  the  curtain,  and 
thinking,  as  she  had  been  thinking  all  the  evening,  of  that 
present  which  seemed  threatening  to  cut  away  the  past  from 
beneath  her  feet. 

Mr.  Gilbert's  words  and  looks  in  the  schoolroom — they  seemed 
separated  from  this  moment  by  days,  instead  of  these  few  brief 
moments.  They  seemed  indeed  to  be  but  part  of  this  month  in 
which  they  had  lived  under  the  same  roof;  and  if  a  part,  what 
part?  What  would  she  lose,  what  gain,  when  his  doubts  set 
at  rest — whatever  doubts  were  harassing  him — he  went  forth 
again  to  fight  his  battle  with  the  world  ? 

**  I  do  not  know  what  to  do.  I  do  not  understand  myself. 
That  is,"  scornfully,  '^  a  confession  for  me  to  make.  I  am 
ashamed  of  it." 

And  then,  covering  her  face  with  her  hands,  "  Why  did  you 
leave  me?"  she  cried;  and  she  kissed  the  dark  ring  on  her 
finger.  "  With  you  I  was  safe  and  happy.  I  loved  you ;  I  loved 
you,"  with  sudden  passion.  "  You  were  all  the  world  to  me.  With 
you  I  understood  myself.    Now " 

She  turned  away  firom  the  window,  and  clasping  her  hands 
together,  began  pacing  up  and  down  the  room. 
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"  Oh,  I  wish  you  were  here,**  she  said  again.  **  I  want  help. 
I  do  not  know  what  to  do,  and  yet  it  should  not  be  so  difficult  to 
decide.  Marriage  without  love  I  have  sworn  should  never  tempt 
me,  I  who  have  known  what  love  is.  Then  why  am  I  tempted  ? 
It  is  because  he  is  poor  and  unhappy,  even  a^  I  am  myself. 
That  is  it,"  with  a  sigh  of  relief;  "  riches  would  never  tempt  me, 
as  poverty  does.** 


Another  dull,  hazy  February  day ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aylmer,  con- 
gratulating themselves  that  the  haze  had  not  turned  to  rain, 
started  off  before  lunch  on  their  expedition  to  Kew,  and  imme- 
diately afterwards  Miss  Delaval  took  the  little  boys  to  meet  Mr. 
Courthbpe,  as  pre-arranged,  at  the  Zoological  Gardens.  She 
had  not  seen  him  since  the  previous  evening,  Mrs.  Aylmer 
having  told  her  his  arrangements,  as  he  had  had  to  go  out,  and 
would  not  have  time  to  return.  Neither  had  she  seen  Mr. 
Gilbert.  He  had  not  appeared  at  lunch,  and  on  inquiring  for 
him,  the  maid  told  her  he  was  out.  But  he  had  left  a  note  for 
her,  the  servant  added,  at  least  he  had  said  something  about  one. 
It  was  found  almost  immediately,  with  many  apologies  for  the 
delay  in  delivering  it,  and  Miss  Delaval  opened  it.  It  only  con- 
tained a  few  words,  and  she  was  not  sure  while  reading  them  of 
the  sensations  they  caused. 

**  Dear  Miss  Delaval, — 

"  I  fear  it  will  be  too  late  when  you  return  this  afternoon, 
to  ask  you  to  take  a  turn  in  the  square.  I  am  sure  it  will  be,  so 
I  am  going  to  ask  you  if  you  will  go  with  me  to-morrow  morning. 
I  feel  as  if  our  conversation  last  evening  was  left>  in  an  unfinish^ 
state,  and  as  my  task  is  drawing  to  a  close  I  venture  to  ask  this 
of  you,  instead  of  leaving  it  to  chance."    And  then  his  signature, 

"Harry  Gilbert." 

She  sat  down  with  the  children,  but  through  all  their  happy 
talk  she  was  aware  of  an  undercurrent  of  questioning  and  of 
doubt.  She  was  not  certain  what  answer  she  would  give,  or  how 
she  would  even  word  it  if  she  sat  down  to  write.  And  finally  she 
found  herself  driving  away  with  the  note  in  her  pocket  and  the 
answer  unwritten. 

"  It  does  not,  after  all,  need  an  answer,**  she  solaced  herself  by 
saying.  "  I  shall  see  him  to-night,  and  can  tell  him  then  myself 
what  we  are  going  to  do  to-morrow." 

But  her  thoughts  were  shortly  disturbed  by  their  arrival  at 
their  destination  and  the  boys' joyful  exclamations  on  seeing  their 
uncle. 

**It  does  not  say  much  for  youthful  faith,**  he  observed ;  "but 
it  is  most  evident  they  did  not  expect  I  should  be  here." 
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**  It  is  more  likely,"  observed  Miss  Delaval,  **  that  even  at  their 
early  age  they  are  startled  to  find  what  they  hope  and  expect 
come  to  pass." 

"That  is  a  bitter  observation,  Miss  Delaval.  Still  I  let  it  pass, 
and  only  throw  in  as  a  compensation  that  many  things  occur 
which  we  neither  dared  hope  nor  expect." 

'*  I  doubt  if  that  is  any  compensation,"  she  answered  quickly. 

"  Are  you  not  ungrateful  ?  The  world  is  very  often  full  of 
pleasant  surprises.  Not  the  great  unmeasured  joys  which  we  all 
seemed  to  expect  were  ours  of  right  when  we  first  came  into  it, 
but  pleasant  little  surprises  nevertheless." 

"But  if,  as  you  say,"  she  went  on,  speaking  more  impetuously 
than  was  her  wont,  "  we  have  once  hoped  for  something  greater, 
would  it  be  possible  to  be  satisfied  with  something  less  ?  " 

"  Why  not  ?    We  all  learn  to  do  without." 

"But  then  you  acknowledge  it,"  she  urged.  "You  yourself 
eay  that  what  comes  after  is  faint  and  small  in  comparison  with 
that  which  we  first  hoped  for.  Well,  I  think  the  pure,  undivided 
memory  of  the  great  is  better  than  the  acceptance  of  the  less, 
and  being  content  with  it." 

"But  supposing,"  he  said  tentatively,  "that  after  all  we 
discovered  the  supposed  lesser  bore  the  seeds  of  the  greater, 
would  it  not  be  worth  while  trying  to  see  if  such  were  the 
case?" 

**  It  would  be  impossible." 

There  was  the  faintest  waver  in  the  decisive  words,  as  if  she 
were  reviewing  them  as  she  spoke. 

And  after  she  had  spoken,  she  drew  a  little  away  from  him, 
following  the  delighted  boys  to  a  cage  wherein  many  monkeys 
were  disporting  themselves. 

He  did  not  follow  her.  For  a  moment  he  stood  still,  looking 
at  her  with  a  kind  of  doubt  as  to  what  he  should  say  next,  for  he 
saw  she  was  following  out  the  train  of  thought  to  which  his  words 
had  given  rise.  But  before  he  had  time  to  decide  she  came  back 
to  his  side. 

"Life  would  be  so  easy,"  she  said,  as  if  there  had  been  no  break 
in  their  talk,  "  if  one  were  one  of  these  animals.  Plenty  of  food 
and  a  kind  guardian,  that  is  all  that  is  required.  How  it  would 
simplify  matters." 

"  That  shows,"  he  said,  "  that  that  is  best  for  a  woman." 

"  What,  good  food  ?  "    And  she  smiled. 

"  No,  a  kind  guardian." 

"You  mean,"  she  began  slowly,  "that  a  woman  is  better 
married.    Men  always  seem  to  think  that ;  why  ?  " 

She  was  looking  directly  at  him,  and  for  the  moment  there 
seemed  absolutely  no  answer  to  her  *  why.' 

"  A  woman  is  helpless,"  he  began. 

**  I  am  not,"  she  answered  firmly,  apparently  not  noticing  the 
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prononn  which  reduced  the  abstract  to  the  personal.    *^I  am 
strong." 

"You^AinJfcso." 

f*  I  do  not  care  to  discuss  myself,"  she  answered. 

**  Well,  let  us  revert  to  our  former  talk.  Let  me  see :  where 
were  we  ?  " 

**  Why,  I  asked  you,  should  it  be  more  desirable  for  a  woman  to 
marry  than  a  man.  Every  one  seems  to  think  so,  therefore  there 
must  be  some  reason,  good  or  bad ;   and  you  think  it  is  good." 

^  I  do.  I  judge  from  what  I  have  seen ;  a  woman  is  not  happy 
alone." 

"  And  you  think,"  she  repeated,  **  judging  from  what  you  have 
seen,  that  even  when  they  have  not  married  for  love,  they  are 
happier  ?  " 

He  stopped  meditatively,  knocking  the  tiny  pebbles  about 
with  his  stick,  then  :  "  Women  are  adaptive,"  he  began.  "If  a 
man  is  in  love  with  her,  if  she  accepts  his  love,  she  grows  to*  love 
the  love,  if  not  the  lover." 

**  That  is  very  cruel,"  she  said  slowly.  "  A  past  with  all  happi- 
ness buried  in  it,  is  better  than  such  a  future  as  that." 

"It  is  not,"  he  said  decidedly ;  "  it  contains  the  germs  of  happi- 
ness, it  rests  with  patience,  faith  and  tenderness  to  do  the  rest." 

"  A  little  love,"  she  answered,  "  would  do  more  than  all  three." 

" Soity^  he  replied ;  "  but  whence  do  you  get  your  little  love ? 
*  No  hand  of  man  made  yet  a  living  flower,  nor  can  you  manufac- 
ture love,' "  he  quoted ;  "  it  grows." 

«  Dick,"  she  called. 

The  child  had  wandered  nearer,  and  she  stretched  out  her 
hand  and  drew  him  towards  her. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"    said  Mr.  Courthope,  turning  his  head,  . 
"  I  thought  you  spoke  to  me." 

"  No,  to  this  Dick,"  she  said  gently,  absently,  as  if  not  seeing 
the  force  of  her  words.  "  Tell  me,"  suddenly,  "  if  a  woman  came 
to  you  and  said  she  loved  you,  and  that  her  love  would  make  you 
happy,  would  you  feel  inclined  to  give  up  your  freedom  and  your 
past,  and  believe  her  ?  " 

He  smiled. 

"  I  do  not  think,"  he  answered,  "the  case  is  likely  to  occur, 
but  if  it  did " 

"  Nothing  is  serious  or  sacred  to  you,"  and  there  was  a  thrill  of 
unaccustomed  passion  in  her  words.    *'  I  wish " 

"  Tell  me  what  you  wish." 

The  laugh  had  died  out  of  his  tones,  his  eyes  and  voice  were 
alike  grave.  But  even  the  change  did  not  serve  to  restore  the 
charm  that  he  felt  his  light  words  had  broken,  and  all  he  could 
hope  was  that  some  happy  chance  might  re-act  in  his  favour. 
He  knew  that  somehow  she  had  been  on  the  verffe  of  reposing 
some  confidence  in  him,  and  he  was  angry  with  himself  at  the 
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careless  words  that  had  provoked  its  withdrawal.  He  did  not 
question  himself  as  to  the  wherefore  he  desired  the  confidence. 
He  scarcely  wondered  what  it  might  be.  Most  likely  nothing 
more  than  that  she  was  harassed — he  had  discovered  that  for  him- 
self—- and  had  felt  a  wish  to  talk  about  herself  to  him,  because 
being  friendless  and  alone,  she  had  turned  to  him  feeling,  perhaps 
unconsciously,  that  he  had  an  instinctive  knowledge  of  her  diffi- 
culties. 

"  But  what  were  they  ?  *' 

He  could  not  decide,  and  dared  not  withdraw  his  mind  to 
review  the  matter  for  fear  of  the  clue  escaping  him. 

He  must  wait ;  and  meanwhile  he  gradually  guided  the  conver* 
sation  into  fresh  channels,  dexterously  avoiding  whatever  might 
give  birth  to  a  suspicion  that  he  was  anxious  to  learn  more  than 
she  was  willing  to  tell.  But  she  made  no  attempt  to  repel  him. 
Perhaps  she  did  not  see,  perhaps  she  allowed  herself  to  be  blinded, 
or  she  was  too  glad  of  the  proffered  interest  and  sympathy  to 
quite  cut  herself  adrift  from  it. 

Little  by  little  the  talk  shifted — ^how,  he  scarcely  knew  himself 
— ^from  their  present  surroundings  to  his  past  travels,  for  he  was 
bent  upon  skilfully  avoiding  anything  that  might  seem  like  prob- 
ing ;  of  herself  she  rarely  spoke.  Therefore  it  was  with  a  start, 
almost  as  of  surprise,  that  suddenly — ^at  least,  so  it  seemed'to  him, 
for  he  could  not  recall  what  had  led  up  to  it — he  heard  her  say: 

"  If  you  had  been  very  unhappy "    She  paused  irresolutely. 

They  were  standing  in  a  large  room  containing  many  cages ;  in 
each  one  a  parrot  chattered  and  shrieked.  It  seemed  to  Mr. 
Courthope  that  in  a  minute  the  noise  had  grown  deafening,  or 
that  the  low,  uncertain  voice  was  becoming  inaudible. 

**  Come  away,"  he  said, "  from  this  horrible  place.  Here,  Bob, 
when  you  and  Dick  are  tired  of  it  you  will  find  us  outside." 

Once  more  in  the  comparative  quiet  and  peace  of  the  dull 
afternoon  he  lifted  his  hat  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 

Something,  an  unaccustomed  momentary  something,  had  stirred 
him.  It  might  have  been  merely  the  noise — it  was  passing  now 
— but  for  the  moment  he  had  felt  unable  or  unwilling  to  listen  to 
what  she  had  to  say,  which  was  not  very  wise,  considering  all  the 
trouble  he  had  given  himself  to  hear  it. 

"  That  is  better,"  he  said  half  apologetically.  "  I  had  not  real- 
ized how  appalling  it  was.  And  it  was  especially  good  of  you  not 
to  complain,  because  you  know  you  confessed  that  you  did  not 
like  animals." 

She  lifted  her  head  and  looked  at  him  gratefully,  though  shfe 
said  nothing ;  and  he  went  on  slowly,  not  meeting  her  eyes,  but 
looking  straight  ahead : 

"  We  have  all  been  unhappy  at  some  time  or  another,  but  the 
difficult  thiDg  to  remember  is  that  unhappiness  is  not  a  fixed 
state.    It  is  a  tide  that  ebbs  and  flows.    Nothing  exists  in  this 
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world  that  is  free  from  change,  though  the  change  may  be  so 
gradual  that  we  may  not  recognize  the  transition.  Only  one  day 
we  find  that  yesterday  it  was,  and  to-day  it  is  not,  or  vice  vera&.** 

"  Then  what  is  the  good  of  sufiFering,"  she  cried ;  and  there 
was  a  break  in  her  voice — "  of  pain  or  grief,  if  one  is  to  go 
through  it  and  find  it  was  all  borne  for  an  unreality — ^for  a  some- 
thing that  does  not  exist  ?  " 

*^  That  is  too  subtle  a  question  for  a  brief  answer,  but  may  it 
not  be  because  we  change  with  iU  and  that  that  was  all  that  was 
required  ?  " 

"All?"  she  repeated. 

**  There  is  a  price  for  everything,'*  he  answered,  "  and  the  price 
of  anything  worth  having  is  heavy." 

"  But  it  is  not  worth  having.  You  cariTiot  understand,  of 
course,"  speaking  low  and  quickly;  ^^no  one  can  understand. 
But  if  you  give  up  your  past,  you  give  up  so  much  of  your  life — 
it  has  gone  for  notMng." 

He  understood  her  then  in  a  moment,  if  he  had  not  done  so 
before,  perhaps  better  than  she  understood  herself. 

**  But  if  your  past  has  lost  its  value,  why  cling  to  it  ?  "  he  said 
slowly. 

She  was  looking  down,  but  he  saw  a  little  wave  of  colour  pass 
over  her  cheeks,  and  her  hands  were  tightly  clasped  together  for 
a  moment ;  then  she  lifted  her  eyes  to  his,  and  though  her  lips 
were  trembling  and  her  voice  was  very  low,  her  words  reached 
him  clearly  enough. 

<<But  then  the  past  or  the  present  must  be  unreal.  One 
cannot  believe  in  both." 

*^You  analyze  too  much,"  he  answered.  "You  refuse  to 
take  life  simply ;  you  are  afraid  of  accepting  what  is  oflFered  to 
you " 

"Wait,  wait,"  she  faltered,  cutting  in  twain  his  decisive 
speech  ;  "it  is  only  that  I  do  not  understand." 

"  Life  is  not  given  us  to  understand,  but  to  accept." 

"  Thank  you,"  she  answered  humbly.  "  That  is  a  very  good 
word ;  I  will  remember  it ; "  and  she  smiled  a  faint,  troubled 
smile. 

She  looked  round  for  the  boys  as  she  spoke,  as  if  with  a  view 
to  escape,  but  he  stood  still,  determined  now  he  had  found  the 
clue  that  she  should  learn  all  there  was  to  learn  on  the  subject. 

"  You  are  determined  to  manage  your  life  in  your  own  way; 
you  will  not  even  accept  what  you  want  because  you  fear  that  it 
may  clash  with  what  you  have  predetermined.  Your  own 
happineas,  and  that  of  others,  does  not  matter  to  you,  so  long  as 
you  can  be  true  to  the  false  light  which  you  have  resolved  to 
follow." 

Her  eyes  did  not  meet  his,  or  she  might  have  seen  they  were 
kinder  than  his  words. 
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**  Yon  are  very  hard,"  she  said,  shrinking  away  from  him ;  "  bnt 
yes,**  she  added  a  moment  later,  "  perhaps  you  are  right." 

And  it  was  in  silence  she  turned  back  and  sought  the  children, 
and  still  in  silence  that  she  parted  from  him,  and  drove  away 
with  her  little  charges* 

But  after  she  had  gone  he  began  walking  slowly  homeward, 
and  his  thoughts  were  still  with  her. 

"  Was  I  hard  ?  Perhaps ;  but  I  believe  I  was  right.  Yes,  I 
am  sure  I  was.  She  has  put  up  a  monument  to  the  past,  and  is 
determined  not  to  destroy  it,  partly  because  she  fears  it  might 
prove  to  herself  she  had  forgotten.  Now,"  he  stopped  for  a 
moment,  ^'  now  she  will  go  home  and  accept  Henry  Gilbert,  and 
be  a  happy,  ordinary  woman  for  the  rest  of  her  life.  And  of 
course  one  ought  to  be  very  glad." 


(To  be  conduded.) 


WORDS. 


Words  !    What  are  they  ?    Only  a  mode  of  speech 
Designed  to  give  some  utterance  to  thought. 
If  thought  be  present,  and  if  thought  mean  aught. 

If  not,  it  is  to  mystify,  not  teach. 

That  men  make  language ;  and  the  voice  of  each 
Reflects  but  poverty  of  mind  untaught 
To  yield  the  food  that  hungry  ones  besought 

Throughout  all  time  and  eagerly  beseech. 

But  though  the  soul  waft  anthems  to  the  sky. 
The  brain  grows  weary  and  the  spring  runs  dry. 

Choked  with  its  metaphors  of  "  flowers  "  and  "  birds." 
"  Grod  save  you,  friend !  "  this  I  at  least  may  cry, 
Careless  of  praise  or  of  the  carper's  girds  : 
Bastal  Bravissimo  !    What  are  they  ?    Words. 

PERCY  REEVE. 


A    DAY    WITH    THE    DEVON    AND    SOMERSET 
STAGHOUNDS. 

Bt  MRS.  EDWARD  KENNARD, 

AUTHOB  OP  '*  KILLED   HT  THB  OPUr/'    '*  TUB  GIRL  IN  THB  BUOWJt  BABIT,"  ftc 


AN  Irish  landlord  and  his  daughter,  with  nothing,  or  next  to 
nothing,  to  live  upon. 

I  hope  your  sympathies  are  enlisted.  If  they  are  not,  they  ought 
to  be ;  for  we  are  reduced  from  comfort  to  discomfort,  from  a  good 
social  position  to  obscurity,  and  from  comparative  affluence  to  a 
state  bordering  on  downright  pauperism. 

I  am  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  I  pity  myself  intensely ;  but 
I  pity  my  father  still  more.  I  have  all  my  life  before  me.  Some- 
thing may  turn  up ;  something  may  happen.  Who  knows  ?  And 
even  at  the  worst,  youth  is  always  hopeful  and  sanguine.  But 
papa,  at  sixty-three,  suddenly  finds  himself  turned  out  of  his 
house  by  a  pack  of  idle,  dishonest,  good-for-nothing  tenants,  who 
have  deprived  him  of  his  fortune,  and  for  the  last  five  years  have 
rendered  his  life  a  burden. 

And  all  this  came  of  the  Land  League.  Until  that  iniquitous 
society  spread  and  took  root  in  the  country,  and  was  virtually  en- 
couraged by  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government,  we  rubbed  along  fairly 
well.  Papa  was  then  Mr.  O'Brian,  of  O'Brian  Castle,  and  master 
of  the  Bailynakillem  hounds.  He  had  kept  them  for  twenty 
years,  and  no  keener  sportsman  or  truer  fox-hunter  ever  threw  his 
leg  across  the  pigskin. 

I  look  back  with  regret  to  those  happy  days.  It  seems  to  me 
that  whatever  kind  fate  may  hold  in  store  for  me,  nothing  can 
ever  equal  the  time  when  I  was  mistress  of  the  big,  rambling  old 
castle,  with  its  wild  wilderness  of  a  garden,  and  could  ride  any 
horse  I  pleased  in  the  stables. 

Oh !  the  fun  of  forcing  those  half-broken  three  and  four  year 
olds  to  hop  on  and  off  a  high  bank,  and  of  scouring  after  recal- 
citrant hounds  at  a  swinging  gallop!  Those  glorious  hours  spent 
in  the  hunting-field  will  for  ever  live  in  my  memory.  So,  too, 
will  the  broad,  rippling  Shannon,  rushing  down  between  two 
banks  of  verdure,  as  seen  from  our  drawing-room  windows.  Many 
a  time  have  I  stood  and  looked  at  it,  whilst  the  red  sun  sank 
slowly  in  the  west  and  reflected  its  fiery  glories  in  the  silvery 
water,  and  the  great  trees  on  the  opposite  shore  stood  out  black 
as  ink  against  the  crimson  sky.  The  beauty  and  peace  of  the 
scene  seem  to  have  stamped  themselves  upon  my  spirit  for  ever. 
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And  now  these  things  are  over.  The  sights  and  sounds  of  my 
childhood  have  vanished,  and  at  twenty-one  I  am  called  upon  to 
make  a  fresh  and  sordid  start  in  life.  It  is  very  hard — very  hard 
to  have  to  leave  the  beautiful,  wild,  free  country  where  I  was  born 
and  bred^and  to  be  shut  up  in  a  close  and  horrible  city — to  be  a 
mere  nobody  amongst  a  vast  herd  of  human  beings  with  whom 
you  feel  out  of  tune — to  find  your  nerves  grated  like  a  nutmeg 
eTery  hour  of  the  day-*-never  to  have  enough  money,  and  above  all 
when  you  go  oat  into  the  streets  and  look  at  the  many  well- 
bred  horses  you  see  around,  to  feel  that  yours  may  never  be  the 
good  luck  to  sit  upon  one  again.  Ah !  yes^  as  I  said  before,  I  am 
rery,  very  sorry  for  myself,  and  hate  the  Liberal  Grovemment  with 
all  the  fervour  of  which  my  nature  is  capable.  I  think  horrible 
things  of  it,  and  if  it  were  not  for  papa  I  should  say  them  out 
loud ;  but  he  cannot  bear  to  hear  even  his  enemies  abused. 

But  it  is  so  sad  to  see  him.  Five  years  ago  he  was  a  hale,  up- 
right, stalwart  man,  with  a  fine  fresh  colour  in  his  cheeks  and 
eyes  as  clear  as  a  hawk's.  When  he  went  out  arrayed  for  the 
chase,  in  all  the  glories  of  his  red  coat  and  huntsman's  cap,  it  sent 
a  thrill  of  pride  through  my  frame  to  see  him.  And  yet  he  mu^t 
have  had  troubles  even  in  those  days.  Our  income  could  never 
have  been  equal  to  our  expenditure.  The  crash  did  not  come  all 
at  once ;  we  struggled  on  as  long  as  we  could.  Everything  about 
the  house  and  grounds  fell  into  disrepair.  We  cut  down  our 
establishment,  lived  in  half  the  castlej  hunted  only  three  days  a 
week  instead  of  four ;  but  all  these  petty  sacrifices  were  in  vain. 
Tenant  after  tenant,  backed  up  by  the  Land  League,  partly 
through  natural  reluctance  and  partly  through  intimidation, 
refused  to  pay  any  rent.  Matters  became  desperate  ;  still  father 
hoped  against  hope  and  looked  forward  to  better  days.  Alas ! 
they  never  came. 

And  then  an  incident  took  place  which  hastened  the  finale. 

We  were  out  hunting — I  remember  it  all  so  well — and  were  just 
drawing  the  first  covert.  The  hounds  were  very  mute ;  they  did 
not  utter  a  sound.  It  was  a  sure  find,  and  father  wondered  at 
their  silence.  Even  old  Prettymaid,  who  had  the  best  nose  in 
the  whole  pack,  never  once  threw  her  tongue.  The  gorse  was  very 
thick,  and  there  were  no  rides  cut  through  it.  Father  cheered 
them  on  from  the  outside.  At  last  he  grew  impatient  and  blew 
his  horn.  Do  you  know  what  happened  then  ?  Some  five  or  six 
animals  crawled  slowly  and  painfully  out  of  covert.  They  rolled 
in  agony  on  the  grass  for  a  few  minutes,  their  poor  limbs  jerking 
convulsively,  and  then  they  died — died  under  father's  very  nose, 
and  by  poison. 

He  swore  a  solemn  oath  that  he  would  leave  the  country  where 
such  abominations  took  place.  He  said  the  spirit  had  gone  out 
of  the  Irishmen,  that  they  had  turned  themselves  into  cowards 
and  assassins ;  and  the  next  day  we  packed  up  our  things  and  left. 
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And  now  here  we  are,  living  in  a  little  poky  London  lodging, 
in  a  narrow  street  running  out  of  the  Brompton  Boad.  Not  a 
very  choice  neighbourhood,  but  beggars  cannot  be  choosers. 
Our  agent  was  deputed  to  settle  up  affairs  after  our  departure 
from  Ireland,  and  he  tells  us  that  three  hundred  a  year  is  all  we 
have  to  live  upon. 

This  is  bad  enough,  and  yet  there  are  other  troubles  even 
greater  than  monetary  ones.  Papa  is  a  different  man ;  his  health 
has  broken  down  altogether.  He  sits  for  hours  staring  blankly 
out  of  the  window  at  the  rows  of  dingy  houses  opposite.  Oh  I  how 
we  miss  the  noble  Shannon  now.  For  some  time  I  have  been 
seriously  uneasy  about  him,  and  yesterday  I  made  him  go  and  see 
a  doctor.  Only  think  what  the  doctor  said !  He  said  that  father 
had  a  cataract  forming  in  both  eyes,  and  that  when  the  winter 
came  round  he  must  submit  to  an  operation,  the  cost  of  which 
would  be  a  hundred  guineas.  A  hundred  guineas  in  our  position ! 
What  a  mockery !  No  wonder  we  neither  of  us  feel  very  cheerful. 
Poor  dear  old  dad !  my  heart  is  fit  to  break  as  I  sit  opposite  to 
him  at  the  break&st-table  and  notice  how  all  the  life  and  man- 
hood seem  to  have  gone  out  of  his  countenance.  And  yet  his 
spirits  must  be  kept  up  at  any  cost;  Doctor  Branksome  parti- 
cularly enjoined  it.  But  how  ?  Oh,  for  some  break,  some  change 
in  our  narrow,  monotonous  lives!  We  country  people,  used  to 
roaming  about  the  green  fields,  with  the  grass  under  our  feet  and 
the  sky  over  our  heads,  feel  imprisoned  when  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  huge,  grimy  masses  of  bricks  and  mortar.  Nevertheless 
we  have  a  few  friends  in  the  metropolis,  and  it  is  an  undeniable 
fact  that  London  is  the  best  place  in  the  whole  world  in  which  to 
hide  your  diminished  head. 

It  is  the  end  of  July,  and  town  has  grown  very  hot  and  dusty. 
The  white  pavements  glare,  the  sun  beats  down,  the  roads  are  dry 
and  hard,  and  there  is  not  a  single  cool,  pleasant  thing  on  which 
to  rest  the  eye.  Involuntarily  1  sigh.  Father  hears  me  and  sighs 
also. 

Do  what  we  will,  we  are  a  doleful  couple. 

Suddenly  there  comes  the  well-known  rat-tat  at  the  door.  In 
another  minute,  a  maid  brings  me  a  letter  bearing  a  country  post- 
mark. I  opened  it  hurriedly.  It  is  from  Clare  Harrison,  an  old 
schoolfellow  of  mine,  asking  us  to  go  and  stay  with  her,  for  what 
is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  Quantock  week. 

"  I  want  to  introduce  you  to  the  Devon  and  Somerset  stag- 
hounds,"  she  wound  up  by  Faying. 

My  whole  face  must  have  changed,  for  even  feither,  with  his 
poor  dim  eyes,  noticed  its  altered  expression. 

«  Why,  Norah,"  he  said,  «  what  is  it  ?  " 

And  then  I  tell  him.  He,  too,  is  pleased  at  the  thought  of 
getting  into  the  country. 

"  Would  you  like  to  go,  child  ?  "  he  asked. 
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**  Oh  1  yes,  father,  if — if  we  can  manage  it." 

"  The  journey  will  be  rather  expensive,  I'm  afraid." 

**  But  we  shall  save  in  other  ways,"  I  said  eagerly.  "  There  will 
be  no  meals  to  pay  for." 

^  Won't  you  want  all  sorts  of  new  frocks  and  fal-lals,  Norah  ?  " 

"No,"  resolutely ;  "  I  shall  do  without  them." 

And  so  it  is  settled,  and  I  retire  to  my  little,  dark  back  bed- 
room, which  looks  out  over  the  leads,  and  inspect  my  wardrobe. 
Thank  goodness,  I  kept  one  habit,  when  I  parted  with  all  the 
others.  It  is  not  very  new,  but  it  will  answer  the  purpose.  As 
for  frocks — well,  I  never  troubled  my  head  much  about  clothes  in 
Ireland,  and  they  are  all  very  shabby  and  very,  very  old-fashioned. 
Clare  is  a  smart  dresser  ;  she  was  always  fond  of  finery,  even  in 
our  school-days.  I  shall  look  a  regular  dowdy  beside  her.  But 
it  can't  be  helped.  And  then  I  take  a  surreptitious  peep  in  the 
glass,  and  ask  myself  whether  by  any  chance  a  pair  of  dark  blue 
Irish  eyes,  with  very  long  black  lashes,  can  atone  for  the  de- 
ficiencies of  my  toilet. 

I  live  in  a  fever  of  excitement,  until  the  day  arrives  for  our 
departure. 

Oh !  how  beautiful  the  fields  look !  how  firesh  and  green  !  Papa 
lets  down  the  window  of  our  railway-carriage,  and  gazes  dreamily 
out  at  the  sun-kissed  landscape.  It  is  hot,  and  the  cattle  are 
everywhere  congregated  under  the  trees,  where  they  stand  stamp- 
ing their  feet  and  switching  their  long  tails.  The  com  yellows 
in  the  sunshine,  and  light  cloud-shadows  steal  gently  over  half- 
ripe  heads  of  wheat  and  barley.  A  smile  of  satisfaction  rises  to 
father's  face.    The  very  sight  of  it  makes  me  happy. 

Our  journey  continued  without  interruption  until  we  arrived 
at  Taimton.  There  we  alighted,  hunted  after  the  luggage, 
pushed  our  way  through  crowds  of  holiday-makers,  tempted  by 
the  fine  weather,  and  changed  into  another  train,  due  to  arrive 
at  the  little  wayside  station  where  we  were  to  descend. 

We  had  just  got  comfortably  settled  in  our  new  compartment 
when  the  door  fiew  open  and  a  gentleman  stepped  in.  Now  the 
Britisher  on  his  travels  is  peculiar.  The  entry  of  a  stranger  into 
his  particular  carriage  generally  rouses  his  resentment.  That 
feeling  gives  way  to  one  of  passive  endurance,  which,  in  its  turn, 
is  succeeded  by  a  certain  amount  of  curiosity.  After  a  while,  I 
glanced  at  the  new-comer.  He  was  a  tall,  well-built  man,  with 
clear  hazel  eyes,  that  were  calm  in  expression  but  very  penetrat- 
ing, as  I  discovered  to  my  cost ;  for  he  intercepted  my  glance  and 
covered  me  with  confusion.  He  might  have  been  thirty  or  thirty- 
five  years  of  age ;  but  his  face  was  so  grave,  that  no  doubt  he 
looked  older  than  he  really  was.  Somehow,  he  inspired  me  with 
interest.  I  felt  that  I  should  like  to  know  more  about  him,  and 
learn  the  reason  of  his  seriousness.  But  we  did  not  speak, 
and  buried  ourselves  behind  our  several  books  and  newspapers. 
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At  length  we  reached  our  destination,  where  a  wagonette 
awaited  ns. 

"  Do  you  came  from  Knapton  Hall,  my  man  ?  "  asked  &ther  of 
the  coachman. 

"  Yes,  sir.  Mr.  Harrison  has  sent  a  cart  for  the  luggage,  because 
there  is  another  gentleman  to  come  up  as  well." 

Another  gentleman  !  I  looked  around  and  saw  our  travelling 
companion  gathering  up  his  belongings  on  the  platform.  When 
he  had  seen  them  in  safe  custody,  he  advanced  towards  the  carriage 
and  said  to  father,  ^*  I  believe  we  are  all  bound  for  the  same  des- 
tination.*' 

Whereupon  he  seated  himself  by  my  side,  and  entered  into  a 
desultory  conversation  with  father,  which  lasted  until  we  reached 
Knapton  Hall. 

Another  minute,  and  I  was  pounced  upon  by  Clare,  who,  after 
sundry  embraces,  carried  me  ofif  to  my  room. 

**  Just  fancy  your  coming  up  with  dear  old  Dismal ! "  she  ex- 
claimed.    "  How  fiinny  ! " 

"  Who  is  dear  old  Dismal,  Clare  ?  "  I  said  laughingly.  •*  The 
coachman  who  drove  us,  the  horse  who  pulled  us,  or  the  gentleman 
who  accompanied  us  ?** 

"  Why,  the  gentleman,  of  course.    How  stupid  you  are,  Norah !  ** 

**  Very  likely.  London  smuts  have  an  exceedingly  demoraliz- 
ing efifect  upon  the  intellect.  But  you  have  aroused  my  curiosity. 
Is  Dismal  the  real  name  of  our  travelling-companion  ?  " 

Clare  went  off  into  a  peal  of  laughter,  which  struck  me  as  being 
a  little  exaggerated. 

"  Oh  !  dear,  no.  That's  only  a  nickname  we  girls  have  bestowed 
upon  him." 

"For  what  reason?  To  my  mind  he  looks  neither  so  old  nor 
yet  so  melancholy  as  to  deserve  the  sobriquet.** 

Clare  grew  suddenly  serious. 

"  You're  right,  Norah.  And  don't  imagine  that  I  wish  to  in- 
sinuate a  word  against  Lawrence  Carruthers.  He  is  one  of  the 
best  and  nicest  men  I  know,  but "  turning  very  red. 

"  But  what,  Clare  ?     Go  on  ;  I'm  interested." 

**  Well,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is,  I  feel  a  wee  bit  afraid  of  him. 
You  see,  I'm  volatile.  I  can't  help  being  volatile  ;  it*s  my  nature. 
Nevertheless  I  like  Mr.  Carruthers  extremely." 

"  Oh !  you  do,  do  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  what's  the  good  ?  I  always  have  a  horrid  sort  of  feel- 
ing that  he  disapproves  of  me." 

"That's  not  likely,  Clare." 

"  I  don't  know.  Sometimes  I  think  I  should  hate  the  man,  if 
I  were  not  so  sorry  for  him."  And  she  clenched  her  fist  with. 
unusual  determination. 

I  began  to  scent  a  romance,  and  pressed  for  further  information. 

"  Why  should  you  be  sorry  for  Mr.  Curruthers  ?  "  I  asked. 
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"  Because,  about  four  years  ago,  he  was  engaged  to  a  very 
beautiful  girl — a  Miss  Wickham.  They  were  to  have  been  married 
in  a  week,  and  all  the  preparations  were  made  for  the  marriage. 
He  was  desperately  in  love,  and  she  eloped  with  young  Lord  Walton 
at  the  last  moment.  Poor  Lawrence  was  terribly  cut  up,  and  he 
has  never  been  quite  the  same  since." 

^  In  what  way,  Clare  ?  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  he  is  that 
rara  avisy  a  constant  man,  and  mourns  for  the  old  love  instead  of 
consoling  himself  with  the  new  ?  " 

**  I  don't  know ;  but  he  shuts  himself  up,  avoids  women's  society, 
and  hardly  goes  anywhere,  except  here.  He  is,  however,  passion- 
ately fond  of  hunting,  and  the  Quantock  week  is  an  inducement 
for  him  to  emerge  from  his  shell." 

I  went  up  to  my  friend,  and  laying  both  hands  on  her  shoulders, 
looked  her  straight  in  the  face. 

"  Clare,'*  I  said,  "  have  you  anything  to  tell  me — anything  I 
may  congratulate  you  upon  ?  " 

The  colour  rushed  to  her  cheeks  in  one  bright  wave. 

"  No,"  she  stammered.    **  N — not  yet." 

"But  there  may  be?" 

"  I — I  don't  know  ;  sometimes  I  fancy  so." 

"  And  you  like  him,  Clare  ?  You  woidd  take  him  if  he  asked 
you?" 

"Yes,"  she  murmured  under  her  breath.  "I  love  him  very 
dearly ;  but  I'm  afraid — I'm  afraid  he  does  not  care  about  me." 

I  said  no  more.    I  had  learned  Clare's  secret,  and  respected  it. 

At  dinner  I  was  seated  between  Mr.  Harrison  and  Mr.  Carruthers* 

After  what  my  friend  had  told  me,  I  naturally  desired  to  pass 
judgment  on  the  latter.  Mr.  Harrison  began  asking  me  questions 
as  to  the  state  of  things  in  Ireland,  and  unconsciously  I  gave  a 
moving  account  of  the  sufferings  of  the  landlords,  and  of  my  father 
in  particular.  Before  long  Mr.  Carruthers  joined  in  the  conver- 
sation, and,  to  my  surprise,  he  possessed  a  profound  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  and  was  evidently  an  exceedingly  intelligent  and 
well-informed  man.  I  experienced  none  of  that  fear  from  which 
poor  Clare  professed  to  suffer,  and  by  the  end  of  dinner  we  had 
become  quite  good  friends.  I  should  have  been  entirely  at  my 
ease,  had  it  not  been  for  a  consciousness  that  every  now  and  again 
Clare's  eyes  were  fixed  upon  me  with  a  slightly  wistful  expression. 

Directly  the  ladies  retired,  she  came  bustling  up  to  me  and 
said: 

"Oh,  Norah!  I  must  congratulate  you  on  being  the  only 
young  lady  of  my  acquaintance  who  has  ever  succeeded  in  making 
Lawrence  Carruthers  talk." 

I  thought  she  did  him  an  injustice,  and  told  her  so.  Poor  Clare  ! 
it  was  her  over-anxietv  which  placed  her  at  a  disadvantage  in  the 
presence  of  the  man  she  loved.  But  I  didn't  want  to  increase  the 
poor  girl's  troubles  by  flirting  with  her  lover,  and  presently  I 
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began  talking  about  the  next  day's  meet — a  subject  which  just 
then  lay  much  nearer  my  heart. 

^  Am  I  really  to  go  out  ?  "  I  asked  with  incredulous  delight. 

"  Of  course,"  Clare  answered.  "  We  have  got  you  a  good  stout 
cob.  Not  having  ridden  for  so  long,  I  thought  you  would  prefer 
something  quiet.** 

**  Quite  right.  I  don't  want  to  disgrace  myself  before  a 
*  Zoometsershire '  public.  Where  does  my  steed  hail  from  ?  "  I 
was  in  the  wildest  spirits,  and  made  no  effort  to  control  them. 

^  From  Taunton ;  but  I  must  confess  to  knowing  nothing  about 
him.  There  is  such  a  demand  for  horses  during  this  particular 
week,  that  one  is  fortunate  in  securing  any  sort  of  an  animal." 

Presently  the  gentlemen  appeared,  and  I  was  sent  ofif  to  the 
piano  and  made  to  sing  some  of  papa's  favourite  ballads.  Mr. 
Carruthers  listened  attentively,  and  with  every  sign  of  approval. 
I  wished  he  would  go  and  talk  to  Glare ;  but  when  I  had  done 
singing,  he  came  and  sat  by  my  side  and  remained  there  until  it 
was  b^time. 

Next  morning  we  were  up  betimes,  and  at  half-past  ten  the 
horses  came  round  to  the  door.  Papa  and  Mrs.  Harrison  had 
settled  to  drive ;  the  rest  of  the  party  were  equipped  for  riding. 

I  looked  at  my  cob  with  the  eye  of  a  connoisseur.  He  was  a 
fat,  demure  chestnut,  with  a  long  tail,  thick  neck,  and  shaggy 
mane.  He  might  have  good  qualities,  but  he  did  not  convey  the 
impression  of  possessing  any  particular  speed.  Mr.  Carruthers 
punched  his  sides,  and  remarked  that  he  appeared  wholly  wanting 
in  condition,  which  was  precisely  the  opinion  I  had  arrived  at. 

"Never  fear,"  responded  the  groom  in  attendance,  •*he11 
cany  the  young  lady  like  a  bird." 

Mr.  Carruthers  shook  his  head  doubtfully,  but  said  nothing. 
Being  now  mounted,  we  all  commenced  the  ascent  of  the  steep 
hill  that  led  up  to  the  open  moor.  When  we  reached  its  summit, 
a  beautiful  scene  presented  itself.  Undulating  masses  of  purple 
heather  stretched  in  all  directions,  bright  with  olossom  and  elastic 
to  the  tread.  Green,  many-foliaged  coombes  lay  in  the  valleys 
and  nestled  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills ;  whilst  beyond  shimmered  a 
placid  blue  sea,  kissed  into  a  myriad  diamonds  by  the  summer 
sunshine.  The  air  was  warm  yet  bracing ;  it  was  a  pleasure  to 
human  lungs  to  breathe  its  pure  ozone.  Dozens  of  vehicles  of 
every  description  were  already  drawn  up  in  position.  The  ground 
was  carpeted  with  white  tablecloths  and  huge  wicker  luncheon- 
baskets.  It  resembled  a  gigantic  picnic ;  and  every  single  person^ 
present  appeared  brimming  over  with  fun,  geniality,  and  an  innate 
love  of  sport. 

The  tufters  were  put  into  covert,  and  a  long  period  of  inaction 
ensued,  whilst  slowly  but  surely  they  were  doing  their  work.  It 
was  known  that  the  harbourer  had  harboured  a  warrantable  stag 
overnight.     At  length  a  stir  itook  place  amongst  the  crowd. 
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Horsemen  began  togallop  to  and  fro.  Before  long  the  excitement 
grew  intense.  Word  shortly  came  that  Arthur,  the  huntsman* 
was  already  on  his  way  back  to  certain  farm-buildings  where  the 
body  of  the  pack  was  safely  shut  up.  At  this  moment  I,  in 
common  with  my  companions,  went  sneaking  oflF  in  order  to  secure 
a  good  start.  The  proceeding  was  unsportsmanlike,  but  I  followed 
the  majority.  A  little  confusion  now  occurred,  until  the  pack, 
emerging  from  their  prison,  were  laid  on  the  scent.  Then  the 
great  liver  and  white,  twenty-six  inch  hounds  trailed  over  the 
heather  (not  quite  in  the  same  compact  order  as  foxhounds),  and 
we  galloped  after  them  as  hard  as  we  could ;  for  though  they  may 
not  seem  to  travel  very  fast,  the  pace  is  deceptive. 

My  blood  began  to  course  like  wild-fire  through  my  veins.  The 
passion  of  the  chase  was  upon  me.  I  felt  1  would  rather  die  than 
be  left  behind  and  not  keep  up  with  that  crowd  of  galloping  horse- 
men. But  it  was  terribly  mortifying  to  find  my  rotund  chestnut 
labour  along  in  a  clumsy,  floundering  fashion,  whilst  all  my 
chirrups  and  most  energetic  invocations  failed  to  increase  his 
speed.  Glare  sailed  past  me  on  her  wiry  little  thoroughbred  bay, 
going  two  strides  to  my  one.  I  envied  her  her  mount,  and  broke 
the  Tenth  Commandment  on  the  spot. 

And  now  we  began  to  "  sink  a  coombe  " — that,  I  am  informed,  is 
the  correct  way  of  expressing  the  process.  It  was  very  steep,  but 
the  chestnut  and  I  managed  to  slither  down  somehow.  He  was 
sure-footed,  and  knew  how  to  use  his  hocks.  Hope  revived  within 
my  breast ;  for  a  few  brief  seconds  triumph  even  took  its  place. 
Arthur  was  close  ahead,  and  I  could  hear  the  hounds  baying  in 
front  of  me.  Alas !  I  forgot  that  the  opposite  hill  must  all  be 
laboriously  climbed. 

The  gallant  chestnut  plunged  through  a  rocky  river-bed  and 
almost  tumbled  on  to  his  nose.  I  shortened  my  bridle  and  urged 
him  to  his  speed.  He  responded  gaily,  and  we  commenced  the 
ascent  at  a  brisk  canter.  Fifty  yards,  however,  brought  him  to  a 
trot.  He  was  thick  in  the  wind  and  very  fat.  I  seized  a  lock  of 
his  plentiful  mane — it  was  harsh  and  bristly — and  stood  up  in  the 
stirrup,  so  as  to  relieve  his  hind-quarters  of  my  weight.  The 
path  was  very  narrow.  There  was  really  only  room  for  one  person 
at  a  time,  but  people  jostled  past  me  with  and  without  apology. 
.  I  felt  indignant  and  annoyed  by  turns,  but  I  could  not  keep  my 
place,  do  what  I  would.  Another  hundred  yards  and  old  Slow- 
coach subsided  into  a  walk,  and  I  could  hear  his  poor  heart  beat- 
ing under  me  like  a  sledge-hammer.  Still  we  toiled  up,  up,  up. 
It  was  dreadful  work,  and  rendered  still  worse  by  the  fact  that  the 
hounds  had  long  since  reached  the  summit,  and  were  streaming 
away  on  a  burning  scent.  I  thought  regretfully  of  the  horses  I 
used  to  ride  in  Ireland — the  wild,  fast,  semi-broken  things — and 
wished  for  any  one  of  them. 

A  mad  desire  to  get  on  infuriated  me.    I  grew  callous.    It 
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sooods  horrible  in  a  woman,  but  I  lost  all  mercy.  I  kicked  the 
chestnut  quite  hard  with  my  heel,  jobbed  him  in  the  mouth,  and 
even  applied  my  hunting-crop  to  his  streaming  sides.  Poor 
beast !  he  would  have  gone  faster  if  he  could. 

The  sun  was  very  hot.  Every  minute  it  seemed  to  grow  hotter. 
My  face  was  scarlet ;  as  for  the  cob,  he  was  bathed  in  perspiration, 
whilst  his  distended  nostrils,  outstretched  neck  and  drooping  head 
told  too  plainly  that  his  bolt  was  shot. 

By  the  time  we  had  clambered  up  the  rocky,  winding  path, 
forced  our  way  through  low-drooping  branches,  and  once  more 
gained  the  heather,  the  wretched  animal  was  reduced  almost  to  a 
standstill.  I  was  fiercely,  desperately  disappointed.  The  haid- 
riding  division  were  far  ahead,  galloping  straight  on  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  sea.  In  a  very  few  minutes  I  was  passed  by  the  whole 
heterogeneous  crowd  of  men  and  women,  and  found  myself  with  a 
beaten  horse  alone  on  the  wide  moor.  You  who  have  never  been 
placed  in  a  similar  position  may  laugh  at  me  if  you  like,  but, 
speaking  from  experience,  the  situation  is  by  no  means  pleasant. 

I  stood  there  quite  still,  allowing  the  unhappy  cob  to  get  his 
wind,  and  waiting  till  the  jerkings  of  his  heart  grew  less  dis- 
tressingly apparent.  No  traces  of  the  hunt  were  to  be  seen  by 
this  time,  llien  I  formed  a  desperate  resolve,  and  determined  to 
go  straight  on  somewJiere. 

I  had  not  an  idea  where  I  was.  Bumping  over  the  heather 
on  a  rough  and  thoroughly  tired-out  animsi  is  a  fatiguing  process. 
Very  soon  a  sad  conviction  forced  itself  upon  my  mind  that  I, 
too,  was  dreadfully  out  of  condition.  One  of  the  elastic  straps  in 
my  skirt  gave  way.  It  caused  me  infinite  trouble ;  for,  do  what  I 
would,  the  skirt  no  longer  kept  in  its  place. 

It  is  the  last  straw  that  breaks  the  camel's  back.  I  know  it 
sounds  utterly  ridiculous,  but  at  this  final  disaster,  a  sense  of  hor- 
rible desolation  overwhelmed  me,  and,  dropping  the  reins  on  the 
cob's  neck,  I  began  to  sob  like  a  child. 

When  I  recovered  sufficient  self-possession  to  look  around,  to 
my  intense  discomfiture,  I  perceived  a  horseman  close  at  hand; 
but  my  discomfiture  changed  to  amazement  when  I  saw  that  he 
was  Mr.  Carruthers. 

**Hulloa!"  he  exclaimed  cheerily.  "Why,  what's  the 
matter?" 

I  don't  think  I  ever  felt  so  deadly  ashamed  of  myself  in  all  my 
life. 

"My  horse  is  beat,"  I  said  sheepishly,  "and  I  can't  get  on;  and 
— and — where's  everybody  ?  " 

"  Everybody's  not  very  far  oflF,"  he  answered  with  a  smile.  "  The 
stag  has  taken  to  the  sea." 

"  I  suppose  you  have  had  a  splendid  run,  Mr.  Carruthers  ?  " 

"  Oh !  dear,  no.  Don't  vex  yourself  on  that  account ;  yon  have 
missed  nothing.     But  what  a  shame  to  send  you  out  on  such  a 
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horse !     I  knew  he  would  not  be  able  to  gallop  when  I  saw  him 
this  morning.    That's  why  I  came  to  look  for  you." 

A  flush  rose  to  my  cheek. 

"  Did  you  come  and  look  for  me  on  purpose,  Mr.  Camithers  ?  " 
stealing  a  shy  glance  at  him  from  under  my  eyelashes. 

**  Yes.  I  missed  you  after  a  bit,  so  thought  I  would  institute 
a  search ;  and  as  things  have  turned  out,  I'm  very'  glad  I  did." 

I  held  my  peace ;  for,  big  goose  as  I  was,  and  base  traitor  to 
Clare,  I  felt  a  thrill  of  pleasure  shoot  through  my  frame.  He 
was  so  manly  and  self-contained,  that  I  could  not  help  liking  him. 

^^  Are  you  afraid  to  go  down  rather  an  awkward  place,  Miss 
O'Brian  ?  "  he  asked  presently. 

I  detest  that  word  afraid;  I've  always  detested  it  since  I  was 
a  baby. 

"  No ;  not  a  bit,"  I  answered  with  returning  spirit. 

But  the  path  was  even  rougher  than  I  bargained  for.  Grreat 
stones  and  layers  of  natural  rock  rendered  it  extremely  bad 
"  going."  Mr.  Carruthers  led  the  way  on  his  good  grey.  I  fol- 
lowed in  single  file,  my  cob  slipping  cautiously  down  on  his 
hind-quarters.  We  had  almost  reached  the  road  at  the  bottom, 
when  suddenly  he  made  a  bad  peck,  half  recovered  himself, 
stumbled  again,  and  finally  rolled  heavily  on  to  his  side,  pinning 
me  beneath  him.    Mr.  Carruthers  was  off  his  horse  in  a  second. 

**  Are  you  hurt  ?  "  he  inquired  anxiously. 

"  No — o ;  I  don't  think  so."    But  I  was  not  sure,  all  the  same. 

The  chestnut  scrambled  to  his  feet,  and  I  tried  to  follow  suit ; 
but  my  right  ankle  hurt  so  badly  that  I  would  have  fallen  to  the 
ground  had  not  Mr.  Carruthers  held  me  up  in  his  strong  arms. 
For  a  moment  our  eyes  met,  and  again  that  curious  thriU  went 
through  me. 

"  You  can't  walk  ?  "  he  said. 

**  No ;  I  fear  not.    My  ankje  is  sprained." 

Mr.  Carruthers  looked  grave. 

"  There  is  an  inn  close  by,"  he  said,  after  a  momentary  pause. 
"  Do  you  think  you  could  sit  your  horse  for  a  hundred  yards 
or  so,  if  I  walk  by  your  side  and  lead  him  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  I  will  try,  at  any  rate." 

*^  That's  right."  And  so  saying  he  lifted  me  up  into  the  saddle 
as  if  I  were  a  child.  I  had  never  felt  so  deliciously  weak  in  all 
my  life — I,  who  was  generally  considered  rather  a  strong-minded 
young  person  ;  but  the  events  of  the  day  had  rendered  me  very 
grateful  for  a  protector. 

We  reached  the  inn  without  further  mishap.  Then  Mr. 
Carruthers  said : 

"  And  now.  Miss  O'Brian,  111  go  and  find  your  father.  I  saw 
Mrs.  Harrison's  carriage  a  short  while  ago,  and  no  doubt  she  will 
drive  you  home." 

Shall  I  confess  it?  I  was  thoroughly  disappointed.    I  had 
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taken  the  idea  into  my  head  that  he  himself  would  eacort  me 
back  to  Knapton  Hall. 

I  was  laid  up  for  a  whole  fortnight,  and,  in  spite  of  my  sprained 
ankle,  the  time  passed  very  pleasantly.  The  Harrisons  were  more 
than  kind ;  whilst  Mr.  Camithers,  who  had  only  come  for  a  week, 
stayed  on  in  a  most  unaccountable  manner. 

He  was  very  good  to  me ;  so  good  that  every  time  a  tap  came 
at  the  door,  or  I  heard  his  footstep  outside  in  the  passage,  my 
heart  began  to  beat  and  the  tell-tale  blood  flew  to  my  cheeks. 

Just  a  fortnight  I  And  yet  how  it  changed  me  !  I  jumped 
from  a  girl  into  a  woman,  full  of  secret,  unsatisfied  longings. 

We  are  going  back  to  town — ^to  the  London  sparrows  and  the 
London  blacks.  My  heart  feints  at  the  prospect,  but  we  can  no 
longer  trespass  on  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harrison^s  hospitality.  I  try  to 
appear  indifferent,  and  to  hide  my  real  feelings.  They  are  very 
sad  ones;  for  by  night&U  we  shall  be  far  away,  and  Lawrence 
Garruthers  has  never  even  asked  if  he  may  come  and  see  us  when 
he  visits  London  in  the  winter.  I  begin  to  think  I  have  been  a 
terrible  fool ;  and  then  Clare — but  I  dare  not  think  of  her.  A 
barrier  seems  to  have  grown  up  between  us,  and  I  feel  responsible 
for  its  existence.  So  I  muse  disconsolately.  A  slight  noise 
attracts  my  attention.  I  look  up,  and  Lawrence — I  mean  Mr. 
Garruthers — ^is  by  my  side. 

There  is  an  expression  on  his  face  which  sets  my  pulses 
throbbing,  and  a  wild  expectancy  seizes  me. 

"  I  have  come  to  wish  you  good-bye,*'  he  says  with  outward 
calm,  ^^and  have  therefore  stolen  a  march  over  my  host  and 
hostess.'* 

My  nerves  are  overstrung;  I  am  not  myself.  It  becomes 
harder  and  harder  to  act  one's  part  with  propriety. 

"  Good-bye,"  I  echo  satirically.  "  You  seem  in  a  great  hurry 
to  get  rid  of  us.  Our  train  does  not  go  for  another  hour ;  but  I 
suppose  you  wish  to  speed  the  parting  guest." 

**  Do  you  believe  what  you  say  ?  "  he  asks,  looking  me  steadily 
in  the  face  with  his  clear  orbs. 

I  cannot  endure  this  gaze.    My  eyes  droop  before  his. 

"  Yes,  of  course  I  do."  But  the  words  come  forth  lame  and 
halting. 

"  Then  you  are  wrong  in  your  conclusion.  Miss  O'Brian.  Will 
you  answer  me  one  question  ?  " 

"What  is  it  ?  "    And  my  heart  leaps  with  delight. 

"Are  you,  sorry  to  leave  Knapton  ?  " 

My  disappointment  is  so  great  that  I  have  hard  work  to 
conceal  it.  He  is  playing  with  me,  as  a  cat  plays  with  a 
mouse. 

"  You  have  no  right  to  ask,"  I  reply  brusquely,  trying  to  guard 
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my  pitiful  secret.    "  What  can  it  matter  to  you  ?  **  giving  my 
head  a  defiant  backward  toss. 

A  light  blazes  up  into  his  face,  and  literally  transforms  it. 
He  looks  simply  grand. 

^  It  matters  a  great  deal.  I  cannot  part  from  you  as  from  a 
stranger.  I  cannot  say  good-bye  unless  you  give  me  some  hope 
that  we  may  meet  again.  For  this  reason  I  have  sought  you 
out  now,  and  in  order  to  know  my  fate." 

Good  God !  it  has  come.  My  brain  reels,  my  eyes  grow  dim ; 
my  whole  being  thrills  in  response  to  his  words,  and  yet  I  can . 
only  stammer,  "  What — what  do  you  mean  ?  *' 

"Mean!"  he  cries  passionately:  "that  I  love  you;  that  I 
want  you  to  be  my  wife ;  that  I  cannot  and  will  not  lose  you, 
Norah  darling ; "  and  he  holds  out  his  arms.  "  Won't  you  come  ? 
Have  you  nothiog  to  tell  me  on  your  side  ?  '* 

I  cannot  speak.  My  heart'  is  full  to  overflowing ;  but  he  looks 
thio  my  eyes,  and  there  he  sees  all  that  he  wants  to  know. 

My  happiness  would  have  been  perfect  but  for  the  thoughts  of 
Clare.  Conscience  troubled  me  sorely,  and  the  worst  of  it  was  I 
could  not  confide  my  anxieties  to  Lawrence.  There  was  but  little 
time  left  for  action.  I  took  a  bold  step,  however,  and  before  we 
said  good-bye  to  Knapton  Hall  confessed  all,  with  deepest 
contrition  aud  humility. 

"  Clare,"  I  said,  "  I  have  been  a  brute,  but  indeed — indeed  I 
did  not  mean  to  be  one.  I  could  not  help  being  fond  of  him ;  it 
was  stronger  than  myself.  I  thought  to  have  crept  away  from 
here,  and  never  said  a  word ;  but  when  he  spoke,  then  all  my 
good  resolves  vanished.     Can  you  ever  forgive  me  ?  " 

She  was  a  dear,  good  girl.  She  listened  to  my  tale  in  silence, 
and,  when  I  had  done,  said  softly : 

"Don't  blame  yourself,  Norah.  He  cared  for  you,  and  he 
didn't  for  me.  There's  nothing  more  to  be  said ;  and  it  was  my 
own  fault  for  being  so  foolish." 

"  Oh  no,  Clare,  dear  Clare,  don't  say  that.  You  are  worthier 
of  him  than  I." 

She  turned  to  me  with  a  smile,  which  rendered  every  feature 
beautifril : 

"Worthy  or  not  worthy,  may  God  bless  him.  I  am  glad  he  is 
happy ;  and  as  for  myself,  it  does  not  signify." 

They  were  simple  words,  but  they  touched  me  to  the  quick. 
I  folded  her  in  my  arms  and  kissed  her  again  and  again. 

Happy  ?  Yes,  he — we  are  very,  very  happy.  Sometimes  I 
tremble  at  our  joy.  When  I  look  around  me  in  the  world,  and 
see  all  the  miserable  marriages,  the  ill-assorted  couples,  and  the 
hopeless  wretchedness  of  husband  and  wife,  then  I  thank  God  on 
my  bended  knees  for  the  mercies  vouchsafed  to  me. 

And  father  is  better — much  better.    The  operation  was  per- 
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fonned  snocessfnlly,  and  he  has  almost  recovered  the  use  of  his 
eyes. 

Lawrence  talks  of  doing  up  Castle  O'Brian,  and  of  oar  all  going 
to  live  there  in  the  sammer  months.  When  my  baby  is  bom,  I 
hope  it  may  open  its  tiny  eyes  on  oar  old  home,  and  see  the 
bright  beaatifal  Shannon  rolling  on  towards  the  ocean.  And 
some  day,  Lawrence  declares,  we  shall  go  oat  banting  again  with 
the  Devon  and  Somerset  staghoands  daring  the  Qaantock  week ; 
bat  he  vows  he  will  take  precioas  good  care  to  moant  me  on 
something  better  than  the  chestnat  cob. 

But  all  the  same  that  worthy  animal  occupies  a  sacred  place 
in  my  memory ;  for  if  it  had  not  been  for  him,  I  might  never  have 
won  my  dear,  dear  husband. 


CUPID  IN  CABLE  CHAINS. 

By  WILTON  WOLRIOE. 
Author  op  '*  An  Uolt  Mdg/'  src. 


EIGHT  bells  had  struck,  and  the  stout  weather-worn  timbers  of 
the  three-decked  old  hulk,  the  **  Bellerophon,"  had  swung  to 
the  tide  for  the  third  time  during  the  past  eighteen  hours. 

It  had  been  a  cloudless  and  consequently  a  proportionally  hot 
day,  late  in  August.  The  old  ship  lay  on  the  banks  of  the  Medway, 
close  to  a  quaint  old  country  town ;  and  because  there  was  nothing 
in  the  shape  of  amusement  ashore,  and  partly  perhaps  on  account 
of  the  heat,  the  commander,  who  was  newly  appointed  to  the  train- 
ing vessel,  had  fretted  himself  into  an  exceedingly  bad  humour. 

Irritation  was  stamped  on  each  and  all  of  his  well-cut  features 
as  he  reclined  on  the  locker-cashions  in  the  after  part  of  his 
tastefully  furnished  saloon.  His  handsome  head  protruded,  for  a 
lack  of  fresh  air,  out  of  one  of  the  nearest  port-holes,  a  frame 
somewhat  too  well  fitting,  it  so  chanced,  for  as  his  pet  and  most 
ungainly  dachshund  bounced  up  beside  him  and  startled  him  out 
of  his  day-dreams  he  withdrew  his  gaze  so  rapidly  from  the  placid 
harbour  to  the  interior  of  his  cabin,  that  he  secured  a  fresh  in* 
stalment  of  headache  unto  himself  by  coming  into  close  quarters 
with  the  deck  above  where  the  beams  shelved  down  so  low  to  the 
mahogany  lockers. 

And  then  for  what  were  you  not  answerable,  you  liver-coloured, 
tplay-footed,  yet  most  thorough-bred  Jingo  ? 

For  this  post-captain's  language  at  once  became  most  unparlia- 
mentary, and  he  invoked  anything  but  loyal  blessings  upon  the 
heads  (long  laid  low  in  the  dust)  of  departed  royalty. 

**  Why,  oh !  why  were  the  'tween-deckb*  beams  so  low  ?  Why  did 
her  present  most  gracious  Majesty  allow  such  tumble-to-pieces 
old  hulks  to  exist  ?  They  should  be  chopped  up  for  matchwood ! 
It  was  just  the  false  policy  of  the  Government,  who  before  long, 
would  send  the  English  navy  to  the  dogF,  just  as  long  ago  (as 
doughty  old  warriors  would  have  us  believe)  a  certain  other  good 
service  had  gone ;  '*  and  much  more  to  the  same  effect. 

A  silence  ensued,  during  which  Captain  Carruthers  imagined 
himself  more  at  ease  while  pacing  the  cabin  floor,  much  as  he  would 
the  quarter-deck,  to  and  fro  like  a  panther  trapped  in  a  cage. 
Suddenly  he  broke  out  again,  finding  a  safety-valve  for  his  spleen 
in  angry  ejaculations  and  divers  unwarrantable  statements,  some 
of  which  were  to  the  effect  that  the  Liberals  were  delighted  to 
think  they  might,  unchallenged,  represent   that  Britannia  no 
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longer  now,  as  of  yore,  mled  the  waves,  but  sat  at  home,  a  weak 
and  spiritless  being,  a  thimble  for  her  helmet,  a  knitting-needle 
as  her  trident,  and  that  her  merciful  and  extended  hand  was  with- 
drawn, or  only  put  forth  to  persecute  with  unkindly  attention 
such  small  fry  as  the  luckless  crofbeis  upon  a  small  island  of  which 
we  all  wot. 

**  Drop  it,  Carruthers.  Neither  God  nor  men  intended  red-hot 
politics  for  a  broiling  summer's  day,"  said  a  deep  voice,  arisen 
apparently  from  the  depth  of  the  sea  through  the  open  port-holes; 
but  the  commander  appeared  neither  surprised  nor  disconcerted, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  he  began  another  long  tirade,  after  which  the 
fresh  voice  broke  in  more  wakefuUy,  and  a  burly  form  rose  as  a 
giant  refreshed  from  a  huge  double-ended  sofa,  in  which  it  had 
been  so  buried  that  any  casual  observer  entering  the  cabin  would 
not  at  first  have  seen  the  second  occupant,  sheltered  under  the 
high  back  of  the  couch  which  presented  itself  to  the  door  side  of 
the  cabin. 

This  was  the  Hon.  Bertie  Staunton,  who  was  commonly  nick- 
named B.  and  S.,  for  which  compound  of  fluids  he  had  an  un- 
fortunate and  unwholesome  fondness.  He  was  one  of  those  of  whom 
the  world  speaks  as  '^  a  man's  man  "  and  ^*  a  thorough  good  fellow, 
who  was  no  one's  enemy  save  his  own,"  which  almost  invariably 
means  that  such  an  one  has  done  or  will  do  eight  times  as  much 
mischief  in  this  life  to  those  who  chance  to  be  brought  into  inti- 
mate relation  with  him  than  ninety-nine  men  out  of  a  hundred 
possessed  of  less  charming  qualities. 

"  You're  a  nice  beggar,  Carruthers,"  quoth  he,  **  to  ask  a  fellah 
to  luncheon,  and  then  fall  to  and  revile  the  service  he  is  in  and 
the  politics  he  prefers,  and  vent  your  rage  till  you  make  the  poor 
chap  feel  like  a  limp  rag  on  this  grilling  afternoon ; "  and  here  he 
fixed  his  eyes,  which  were  of  the  palest  blue,  with  a  dejected  air 
upon  his  host. 

Those  orbs  of  his  were  a  source  of  vast  annoyance  to  him, 
owing  to  the  chaflF  they  entailed  upon  their  owner.  They  were, 
indeed,  of  the  most  watery  blue,  and  voted  by  many  to  out- 
rival the  complexion  of  any  suburban  milkman's  best  skim. 

His  friends,  however,  were  agreed  that  he  could  see  rather 
further  through  the  afiairs  of  life  in  general  than  many  men  who 
were  the  proud  possessors  of  deeper-coloured  pupils.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  Carruthers  and  he  were  on  very  good  terms,  and  the 
captain  laughed  heartily,  half  his  ill-temper  gone,  at  this  turning 
of  the  tables  upon  him  by  his  easy-soing  chum. 

"  I  like  your  assurance,  sir ! "  said  he.  "  Here  you  speak  of  being 
my  guest ;  and  you  must  allow  a  self-invited  one,  since  you  force 
yourself  daily  almost  upon  the  ship  for  sustenance  between  one- 
thirty  and  two,  after  which  you  retire  and  rack  every  plank  in  the 
vessel  from  stem  to  stem  with  your  snores,  after  discussing  no 
one  can  safely  say  how  many  different  decoctions.'' 
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^  It  is  hot,  by  Jove !  and  I  was  thirsty,"  declared  the  warrior 
from  the  sofa,  with  a  regretfdl  look  at  the  vast  number  of  '^  dead 
marines,"  a  sight  to  have  rejoiced  the  heart  of  Bacchus  himself, 
while  Carmthers*  modest  bottle  of  iced  claret  lay  at  hand,  but 
half  drunk  still. 

The  time-worn  joke  of  an  empty  bottle  being  like  a  marine, 
because  having  done  its  duty  once  it  is  ready  to  do  it  again, 
appears  about  the  only  compliment  which  sailors  ever  vouchsafe 
to  that  amphibious  branch  of  the  service.  Jack  himself  disposes 
of  the  marine  private  as  a  "jolly." 

A  marine  may  be  a  mighty  big  man  in  barracks,  but  once 
afloat  he  is  simply  nowhere.  And  yet  they  are  a  magnificent 
body  of  men,  and  their  motto  quite  one  of  the  best  in  the 
army. 

"  Tea  ?  "  asked  Garruthers,  with  his  hand  upon  the  bell.  "  It 
may  make  you  hotter  at  first,  but  it  is  far  more  thirst-quenching 
than  gin  and  ginger-beer,  ^cocktails,  almighty  enliveners,  and 
Heaven  alone  knows  what  besides,  if  you'd  only  believe  it, 
Bertie." 

^^  Calm  your  own  nerves  with  it,  and  get  cool  in  more  senses 
than  one,  my  dear  fellah,"  from  Mr.  Staunton,  with  a  stretch. 
**  Confess,  now,  you've  been  a  bit  riled,  as  the  Yanks,  say.  You 
are  a  charming  chap,  I  allow,  for  a  spree  in  cold  weather ;  but  in 
warm  you  are  too,  too  intense,  too— energetic." 

**  There's  nothing  to  become  energetic  about,"  said  the  captain, 
**  in  this  dull  place.  One  High  Street,  one  tennis-court  with 
low  wire  fencing,  and  all  the  yokels  of  the  village  staring  in; 
and  then  the  tennis-players  themselves — ^gracious  powers !  ugly 
as  sin,  and  too  old  to  run  to  the  balls  when  they  are  served,  the 
antiquated  chessboards ! " 

<^  How  much  ? "  asked  Staimton ;  but  his  friend  was  far  too 
excited  at  the  thought  of  his  wrongs  to  be  even  aware  he  was 
addressed. 

"  Yes ;  and  here  am  I  booked  for  three  years — I,  who  like  a 
sea-going  ship,  shut  up  in  this  old  hulk  with  four  of  quite  the 
most  idiotic  officers  that  fortune  has  favoured  the  navy  with." 

*^  Exchange,"  quoth  his  oracle  from  the  sofa. 

*<Not  I,  after  accumulating  all  this  trash,"  his  outstretched 
arm  comprehensively  demonstrating  his  statuettes,  flower-stands, 
and  bruy-Orbrac  generally — articles  never  sought  in  shops  by 
masculine  purchasers.  ^^Five  maiden  aunts — from  whom,  by 
the  way,  I  expect  more  than  probably  I  shall  ever  get — have  set 
me  up  as  their  idol  pro  ^em.,  you  know,  and  furnished  the  place 
artistically.  Pardon,  my  dear  boy,  but  you  are  taking  the  pristine 
freshness  from  out  their  best  antimacassar;  allow  me!  Their 
delight  at  present  is  unbounded  at  having  me  within  ten  miles 
ken  of  them.  Shall  I,  then,  expose  my  feet  of  clay,  and  fall  from 
my  pedestal  in  the  niche  of  their  wills,  where  I  fondly  believe  I 
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am  enshrined  ?  Not  I,"  impressively,  and  sitting  down,  his  now 
jovial  sun-burnt  face  betwixt  his  hands,  his  elbows  on  the  table — 
"  while  a  shot  remains  in  their  locker.** 

**  You  bet !  '*  said  Staunton,  who,  far  too  exhausted  to  demon- 
strate any  surprise  at  this  new  phase  in  his  friend's  character, 
calculative  worldliness,  had  fallen  back  on  the  sofa  and  waa 
leisurely  surveying  the  cabin  with  a  fresh  interest  now  that  he 
heard  it  had  not  been  dressed  by  the  officials  attached  to  the 
Admiralty  stores. 

A  tap,  and  the  panelled  door  opened  to  admit  a  stalwart  blue- 
jacket, who  saluted  as  he  presented  himself,  handed  a  telegp:am 
to  his  captain,  and  reported  several  signals  made  from  the  Italian 
corvette  in  the  harbour  to  the  "  Bellerophon.**  He  called  it 
"  BuUyruffian,'*  but  that  is  a  detail. 

**  Umph !  "growled  Carruthers,  whose  wrath  was  still  bottled  up, 
and  at  any  moment  the  cork  might  fly.  "  Carry  on,  lad ;  **  and  then 
the  lad,  who  was  a  brawny  seaman  standing  five  feet  eleven  in  his 
stockings,  gave  another  salute*  and  carried  himself  away. 

*^  How  on  earth  those  fellows  understand  such  lingo,''  said 
Staunton,  who  was  a  feather-bed  warrior,  nevertheless  possessed  of 
fine  soldierly  instim^  which  impelled  him  to  have  a  laugh  at  the 
sister  service  whenever  he  got  a  square  chance,  ^  I  never  couhl 
make  out." 

Here  two  oliher  sailors,  after  preliminary  taps,  came  in  and  re- 
ported various  trifles  to  the  commander,  whoi>e  iiiry  now  knew  no 
bounds. 

**  And  where,  pray,"  he  asked, "  was  Mr.  Mannering,  the  lieutenant 
on  duty  that  afternoon,  if  he  was  to  be  troubled  like  this  ?  " 

^^  Oh !  he  had  gone  forraid,  had  he,  to  receive  the  second  gig, 
which  had  just  come  off  with  visitors  ?  Two  ladies  and  a  gentle- 
man ?  Oh,  well  I "  And  then  came  the  inevitable  phrase — the  lads 
could  carry  on. 

**  But  I'll  put  a  stop  to  this,"  said  this  irate  young  captain  to 
Staunton.  ^*  You  see  I  am  not  far  senior  to  Mannering,  who  time 
to  time  has  lost  months  of  seniority,  and  he  thinks  he  can  heave 
some  of  his  work  on  to  my  shoulders;  however,  we  will  see  about 
that." 

Up  he  jumped,  banged  open  wide  the  cuddy-door,  much  to  the 
horror  of  the  sentry  behind  it,  who  was  endeavouring  to  extract 
from  pressure  on  his  musket  what  Staunton  had  succeeded  in 
getting  out  of  his  comfortable  sofa — ^an  afternoon  nap. 

"  Sentry,"  quoth  the  commander,  "it's  about  time  you  were  off," 
looking  at  the  man's  half-closed  eyes.  "  Tell  the  guard  who  relieves 
you  not  to  let  a  man  jack  pass  this  cabin-door.  Mr.  Mannering 
is  on  duty." 

Saying  which,  in  he  bounced  again.  He  certainly  was  in  an 
execrable  mood  that  afternoon. 

"  It's  a  pity  no#,"  said  Staunton,  his  pale  eyes  widdy  opened. 
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^<  that  yon  don't  like  Mannering.  He  is  not  a  bad  chap  when  all  is 
said  and  done ;  and  his  cousins,  they  are  pretty  girls,  if  you  like, 
about  the  nicest  in  the  county." 

**Did  not  know  he  had  any,"  answered  the  captain,  puffing 
lasily  at  his  cigar.  ^^  But  he  is  always  having  some  one  about  the 
ship,  hang  him ! — widows  and  what  not.  I've  only  been  on  board  a 
week,  yet  I  am  aware  of  that ;  still  I  never  heard  they  were  cousins, 
nor  yet  that  they  were  pretty." 

"  Not  know  it  ?  "  cried  Staunton.  **  Why,  man  alive,  you've  got  one 
of  the  girls'  likenesses  upon  that  bracket  there  in  a  silver  frame ; " 
and  his  blue  eyes  dilated  to  such  an  extent  that  they  looked  more 
like  crackled  blue  china  cups  in  white  saucers  than  ordinary  organs' 
of  vision 

^That,"  said  the  post-captain,  who  was  a  frank-spoken  seaman, 
with  an  honest  blush  which  mantled  through  all  the  bronze  on 
his  cheeks  and  gave  emphasis  as  to  the  truth  of  his  statement, 
*'  that  is  w>t  a  girl  who  lives  hereabouts,  and  her  name  is  Miss — 
or  Mrs-  Smith." 

"Since  when  have  you  known  this  divinity,"  demanded 
Staunton,  "  that  you  enshrine  her  in  silver,  and  yet  do  not  know 
if  the  idol  has  the  ineffable  joy  of  possessing  a  lord  and  master  or 
none  ?   And  so  her  name  is  Smith — common  vulgar  Smith  ?  " 

"They  spell  it  with  a  Y,my  lord,''  laughed  (^rruthers, to  turn 
the  subject.  "  Why  not  ? — just  as  Mr.  Wefler  loved  best  to  spell  his 
name  with  a  V." 

"  Old  man,"  said  Staunton  sagely,  "  why  deceive  or  rather  at- 
tempt to  hoodwink  yours  very  truly  ?  Believe  me,  dear  boy,  those 
well-bred  little  hands,  that  daintiness  from  petite  nose  to  petite 
toes,  were  never  united  so  happily  in  the  person  of  any  descendant 
of  that  illustrious  yet  widely  scattered  family,  the  Smiths." 

"  Nonsense  ! "  from  the  commander  obstinately.  "  These  people 
are  Smythes,  and  they  come  from  Essex." 

To  which  his  friend  responded  with  great  vulgarity,  "  You  tell 
that  to  the  marines,  Carruthers." 

Now  again  that  phrase,  inadvertently  dropped  by  my  pen, 
denotes  the  contemptuous  little  pleasantries  indulged  in  all  the 
world  over  in  speaking  of  that  valiant  body  of  men.  Why,  pray, 
should  they  be  thought  capable  of  believing  things  and  asser- 
tions that  no  one  else  by  any  possibility  can  be  brought  to  accept 
as  solid  truth  ? 

"  You  tell  that  to  the  marines,"  said  he,  letting  his  eyes,  which 
had  now  begun  to  button  themselves  up  again,  travel  listlessly 
round,  from  chair-backs,  sofa-cushions  and  tablecloth  to  the  cabin 
window.  Yes,  even  the  shelf  beneath  it  was  adorned  with  a 
silken  thing,  in  crewel  or  cross-stitch,  or  goodness  alone  knew 
what. 

Was  it  possible  that  five  maiden  aunts,  with  their  united  indus- 
trious  digits,  could  have  worked  all  these  iieil-lals  in  a  lifetime  ? 
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He  lay  back  with  his  gaze  full  upon  the  photo  of  that  young 
lady,  whose  forbears,  his  host  had  just  assured  him,  lived  in  EsseiCy 
glanced  at  Garruthers  and  shook  his  head,  and  then  actually  set  . 
to  work  upon  a  problem  as  to  how  many  fingers  five  maiden  aunts 
might  safely  be  supposed  to  possess,  and  how  much  fancy  work 
might  be  calculated  upon  from  their  untiring  exertions. 

And  then  a  stupendous  thing  happened  in  the  very  midst  of 
his  cogitations,  and  just  as  the  captain  was  about  to  declare  his 
headache  cured  by  the  cup  of  strong  tea  which  steamed  hot  and 
sweet  before  him  ;  for  suddenly  a  rumbling,  rolling  noise  began 
overhead  on  the  upper  deck,  gradually  dying  away,  but  anon 
coming  back  with  a  mighty  roar  just  over  where  the  captain's 
sacred  cabin  lay.  Even  lazy  Staunton  sat  up  and  said, "  By  gad !  '* 
in  long-drawn  syllables,  and  the  captain's  face  was  a  study.  Had 
he  been  a  German,  he  would  have  sworn  sundry  and  manifold 
strange  oaths ;  an  Irishman,  and  he  would  have  invoked  all  the 
saints  in  the  calendar  to  bear  witness  to  his  wrongs ;  but  as  he 
was  a  British-bom  seaman,  he  whipped  out  one  very  big  word,  and 
then,  "  Come  up,  Staunton,"  said  he.  "  111  teach  these  lads  to 
begin  their  holystoning  at  five  on  a  summer's  evening." 

But  Staunton,  with  an  air  of  intense  weariness,  begged  to  be 
excused.  "  You'll  make  it  all  right,  old  fellow  :  it  is  so  hot^  and 
there  is  that  companion-ladder  to  climb.  If  I  could  save  you  the 
trouble,  I'd  go  like  a  bird ;  but  as  I  can't,  I'll  stay  where  I  am," 
said  he,  who  would  not  have  jumped  a  gate  on  a  warm  day  to  save 
his  best  friend,  presuming  that  friend  to  be  in  a  plight  regarding 
small  obstacles,  as  a  bull  or  a  piece  of  water,  and  again  always 
presuming  the  man  in  question  could  swim  or  run  ;  for  Staunton, 
with  all  his  faults,  was  nothing  if  not  heartily  good-natured. 

He  called  to  Garruthers  as  he  left  the  cabin,  "  Hey,  captain ! 
how  about  a  sail  in  the  launch  ?  It  would  suit  us  both,  and  it's 
going  to  be  a  lovely  evening." 

Garruthers'  curly  head  peeped  in  again,  **  Ay,  ay,  sir ! "  he  cried, 
just  as  his  own  sailors  would  have  made  answer  to  him,  to  the 
amusement  of  the  sentry,  who  was  fresh  enough  to  grin  in  a  re- 
spectful but  appreciative  manner  at  this  stem-faced  sailor  having 
his  little  joke. 

Up  dashed  the  commander  to  the  upper  deck,  his  peaked  cap 
tilted  slightly  towards  his  nose  to  enable  him  to  see  more  clearly 
through  the  shafts  of  late-afteraoon  sunlight  which  were  still 
streaming  down  upon  the  old  craft,  and  dwelt  lingeringly  upon 
his  tall  form  as  he  stood  there  in  all  his  bravery  of  blue  cloth 
and  gold  braid,  brought  out  too  into  strong  relief  his  dark  strong 
face  well  set  upon  the  noble  column  of  his  throat,  while  a  soft 
westerly  breeze  entangled  itself  in  his  moustache,  and  since  he 
must  needs  sacrifice  the  first  unless  he  grew  the  other,  within  the 
meshes  of  his  small  dark  beard. 

This  beard  was  in  matters  of  difficulty  his  greatest  stand-by ;  he 
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stroked  it  when  sorely  perplexed,  and  if  inspiration  did  not  follow, 
a  sharp  tug  usually  brought  about  the  desired  acumen. 

Imagine  the  anguish  of  the  commander,  whose  love  of  discipline 
was  unique,  when  he  noted  that  the  sun  illumined  not  only  his 
vessel  and  the  deep  blue  waters  around  it,  but  beamed  just  as 
warmly  upon  a  sad  and  sorry  sight,  which  consisted  of  nothing  less 
than  some  three  hundred  sailor-boys,  their  ages  averaging  sixteen 
years  and  upwards,  sitting  unshod  and  stockingless  in  various  at- 
titudes amongst  the  lower  rattlins  of  the  rigging  and  sails,  which 
they  had  evidently  been  having  a  lesson  in  manipulating. 

He  could  see  nothing  to  account  for  the  supposed  holystoning, 
and  yet  the  splay  mouths  of  the  sailor-lads,  as  they  looked  down 
from  their  coign  of  Vantage,  widely  spread  in  appreciative  silence, 
showed  the  commander  that  something  was  in  the  wind. 

A  moment  more  and  he  also  saw  three  figures  come  flying  up 
the  long  irregular  deck,  and  the  central  form  was  that  of  his  own 
first  lieutenant,  whose  feet  were  also  shod  with  roller-skates,  while 
he  supported  on  either  side  two  sisters,  either  of  whom  might 
have  sat  for  the  portrait  of  Miss  Smythe,  of  £ssex ;  and  a  remark- 
ably interesting  trio  these  young  people  made. 

But,  gracious  powers  !  roller-skating  on  board  a  man-o -war ! 
what  next  ? 

The  two  girls  in  their  bright  pink  zephyr  gowns  lightened  up 
the  sombreness  of  the  old  training-ship ;  they  were  flushed  with 
exercise,  but  not  particularly  hot  fi-om  their  exertions ;  and  the 
commander,  though  he  was  not  pleased  at  seeing  his  first  lieute- 
nant clad  in  uniform  and  skates,  began  to  think  the  air  on  the 
upper  deck  was  vastly  pleasant,  and  coolness  itself  in  comparison 
with  that  stuflFy  cabin  of  his  below. 

Was  it  the  evening  breeze,  as  it  stirred  softly  yonder  amongst 
the  shrouds,  or  the  advent  of  one  of  the  pink-garbed  maidens, 
which  gladdened  all  his  ardent  nature,  and  impelled  him  to  be  as 
pleasant  now  as  at  first  it  was  his  intention  to  be  thoroughly  dis- 
agreeable ? 

There  was  a  third  stranger  standing  on  the  bridge,  smoking  and 
talking  to  the  officer  of  the  watch,  and  again  every  seaman-like 
instinct  in  Carruthers'  breast  rebelled  in  choler. 

But  the  stranger  was  aged,  and  on  comparing  the  two  faces  the 
captain  discovered  a  marked  resemblance  in  his  aristocratic 
features  to  the  more  riante  of  the  two  sisters. 

For  there  was  but  a  slight  distinction  in  the  girls'  faces,  and  that 
lay  chiefly  in  expression;  yet  to  the  commander's  credit  be  it 
spoken  that  he  fell  in  love  at  sight  with  the  younger,  and  never 
confused  them  together  for  one  instant. 

They  were  much  of  the  same  height,  with  the  same  slender 
figure,  the  same  vivid  yet  tender  colouring  of  fece ;  yet  the  elder 
gLrFs  face  had  a  purity  and  saintliness  not  so  visible  in  the  younger, 
whose  beauty  was  perhaps  heightened  to  some  extent  by  an  irre- 
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sistible  diablerie^  which  shone  from  the  depths  of  her  Irish  eyes 
and  twinkled  in  the  three  soft  pitfalls  dimpling  in  either  cheek 
and  chin.  To  the  old  general  both  were  dearer  than  his  own 
heart's  blood  that  had  ebbed  on  many  a  well-fought  field  B&ear  a 
hard-won  day. 

And  then  General  Ingram  was  presented  by  Manneringas  **  My 
uncle "  to  the  commander,  while  the  old  man  introduced  **  My 
daughters,  sir,  and  very  pleased  I  am  to  make  your  acquaintance ; 
known  all  your  aunts  for  years,  &c.,  Ac." 

And  then  Carruthers  found  that  the  tongue  of  his  siren,  the 
more  roguish  Miss  Ingram,  was  telling  him  in  soft  accents  how 
charming  it  was  of  him  to  permit  skating  on  board,  and  how  lucky 
it  had  been  for  them  that  he  had  no  headachey  wife  below,  who 
would  have  cried  out  about  the  noise  overhead.  And  the  other 
chimed  in,  *^  Yes,  it  had  been  delightful ;  not,  of  course,  that  the 
skating  itself  was  good — ^the  decks  shelved  so  much  that  it  was 
hard  work,  more  like  ploughing,  in  fact ;  still  the  air  was  so  sweet 
and  fresh  up  here,  and  altogether  a  sailor's  life  must  be  quite  too 
charming." 

To  which  Carruthers  responded  gravely  that  it  was  all  very  nice, 
but  at  times  a  trifle  monotonous ;  and  then  he  began  to  wonder 
how  he  could  manage  to  slip  away  and  remove  a  certain  photograph 
bought  three  weeks  since  at  the  only  studio  of  which  the  adjacent 
town  could  boast,  since  when  he  had  never  expected  to  see  his 
divinity  again. 

Indeed,  he  had  only  met  her  twice — once  at  a  county  ball,  and 
the  second  time  at  his  aunt's  garden  party,  where  he  had  expected 
with  certainty  to  procure  an  introduction. 

But  not  a  chance  did  he  get  of  such  a  thing,  though  he  pestered 
all  five  of  his  aunts  most  unmercifully. 

** Nephew,"  said  Lavinia,  the  most  cautious,  "believe,  pray, 
that  to  all  the  nice  girls  you  most  certainly  shall  be  introduced." 

She  did  not  add  tnat  the  size  of  a  girl's  income  was  that  by 
which  her  qualities  were  decided.  So  the  day  came  and  went,  and 
no  introduction  ensued ;  and  the  most  trying  part  of  it  all  was 
that,  whether  Miss  Ingram  noticed  him  or  not,  she  certainly  gave 
him  no  assistance. 

And  here  he  suddenly  found  himself  in  smooth  water,  intro- 
duced and  talking  amiably  and  easily,  marvelling  to  himself  why 
he  had  been  so  cross  and  let  that  evil  temper  get  the  upper  hand 
of  him  that  day. 

A  few  minutes  later  and  he  had  won  the  general's  good 
opinion,  and  arranged  for  a  two  hours'  yachting  excursion,  which 
delighted  the  two  girls,  excused  himself  hastily,  and  run  below  to 
his  cabin. 

"  Staunton,"  said  he  shamefacedly,  and  throwing  his  cap  upon 
the  table,  and  into  it  his  gloves,  and  marching  over  to  his  friend, 
who  had  risen  and  between  the  puffs  of  a  cigar  was  scrutinizing 
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the  portrait  of  Miss  or  Mrs.  Smyt.he — "  Staanton^  old  boy,  you 
don't  mind  a  fairly  big  party  in  the  launch,  do  you  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  drawled  Staunton,  unbuttoning  one  eye  and 
fixing  Garrutbers  with  it.  ^'  The  day  is  hot  still,  and  that  launch 
is  precious  small." 

**Well,  you  see  Mannering's  cousins  are  on  board,  and  the 
father  is  a  great  firiend  of  my  aunts,  you  know,"  jerked  out  the 
wily  commander;  ^  and  I  want  to  do  the  civil  thing — sociable  meal 
after  sail,  see  them  ashore,  and  that." 

"  Name  ?  "  queried  Staunton. 

**  General  Ingram,  you  know." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  know  both  him  and  the  girls,"  replied  Staunton, 
opening  the  other  eye  and  fixing  Carruthers  and  the  picture  with 
his  gaze  alternately. 

"  Oh  ?  "  interrogatively. 

"Yes." 

"  Pretty  girls ;  the  quiet  one  very  interesting,"  said  the  captain. 

^^  Yes,  both  are  thought  so.  I  should  have  fancied  the  more 
genial  one  your  style,  though,"  with  a  glance  at  the  frame.  **  But 
they  are  wonderfully  alike ;  in  the  old  cathedral  town  where  they 
were  brought  up,  they  are  still  remembered  as  Hhe  curricle  pair.'" 

"  By  Jove,"  after  a  pause,  *'  he  will  be  a  lucky  dog,  the  fellow 
who  gets  either  of  those  girls  to  run  in  double  harness  with 
himself !  Ah,  well,"  with  a  sigh,  "  some  people  are  blind  enough 
not  to  know  them  apart.  One  cousin,  who  had  not  seen  them  tor 
years,  put  up  his  glass  and  said— K^onfound  the  beggar's  cheek ! — 
*  And  which  is  Kate,  and  which  is  Flora?  ' " 

"  You  know  their  names  ?" 

"So." 

**  Then,"  said  the  captain,  sturdily,  «*  which,  may  I  ask,  is  Kate> 
and  which  is  Flora  ?  " 

^^Kate  is  the  quiet  one;  Flora  more  like  your  firiend  Miss 
Smythe." 

With  this  parting  shaft  he  withdrew,  Carruthers  calling  out  to 
say  he  would  be  with  him  "  in  a  jifiey." 

Five  minutes  later  Staunton,  returning  to  his  friend's  deserted 
cabin,  noted  how  the  silver  frame  hung  in  its  place,  but  was 
desecrated  by  the  picture  of  a  prize  mastiff  in  lieu  of  the  dainty 
head  which  previously  adorned  it. 

"  By  Jove,  the  plot  thickens ! "  cried  Staunton,  dancing  an  im- 
promptu breakdown,  all  alone  as  he  was. 

The  Ingram  girls  declared  the  evening  sail  to  be  quite  as  grand 
a  success  as  the  skating  had  been. 

Even  quiet  Kate  assured  Staunton,  her  liquid  violet  eyes  lifted 
to  his  own,  that  she  had  never  enjoyed  herself  more. 

And  then  the  foolish  fellow  made  instant  resolutions  of  amend- 
ing his  ways.  How  easy,  he  thought,  a  respectable  life  would  be  if 
only  a  man  could  for  ever  be  yachting  with  a  saint  on  a  sea  of  glory. 
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His  pale  eyes  became  illumined  with  the  light  of  the  sun  going 
down,  a  blazing  ball  of  gold,  behind  the  grey  blue  clouds. 

The  sails  flapped  to  and  fro  at  intervals,  revealing  the  general 
in  close  converse  with  an  old  salt,  one  of  the  six  men-o'-war's  men 
who  manned  the  launch,  and  who  was  thereby  the  richer  by  some 
pipes  of  tobacco. 

The  commander  managed  the  helm,  and  Dora,  laughing  and 
happy,  sat  beside  him.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  she 
considered  herself  especially  well  favoured  by  that  very  fickle 
Dame  Fortune  on  that  particular  afternoon. 

Then  the  simple  dinner  in  the  captain's  saloon,  with  only  the 
general  to  act  as  chaperone,  was  voted  a  grand  success,  and  the 
dreadful  steward's  concoction  of  coffee  was  sent  away;  while  the 
still  more  frightful  board-a-ship  tea,  which  I  have  good  reason  to 
believe  is  made  in  one  huge  seething-pot  to  accommodate  no  one 
can  say  how  many  thirsty  folk,  and  which  tastes  like  iron  castings 
carefully  boiled  down,  was  declared  by  both  these  feminine  hypo- 
crites to  be  as  ambrosial  nectar;  but  the  general  shook  his 
head  and  growled,  the  captain  decided  against  it,  and  a  sad- 
coloured  teapot  being  brought  in,  together  with  a  shiny  kettle, 
the  two  girls  made  the  tea  and  felt  themselves  at  home  much  as 
though  these  men  had  been  their  brothers,  greatly  to  the  com- 
mander's delight  and  the  admiration  of  Staunton. 

Poor  Mr.  Mannering,  it  was  rather  hard  upon  him  assuredly 
down  in  the  wardroom ;  but  then,  you  see,  he  was  on  duty,  and  that 
our  Mend  the  disciplinarian  never  allowed  to  be  shirked. 

Two  months  later  the  first  lieutenant  might  have  been  seen 
leaning  against  the  bulwarks  of  the  "  Bellerophon  "  one  Sunday, 
early  in  the  afternoon.  He  had  been  ashore  for  service,  so  it  was 
with  some  surprise  that  the  commander  met  him  on  the  gangway. 

"  Gome  aboard,  sir,"  reported  Mannering  with  sullen  courtesy, 
but  his  teeth  clenched  as  the  words  left  his  mouth. 

After  speaking,  he  hardly  moved,  but  leaned  against  the  old 
ship's  side  whilst  Carruthers  went  to  his  gig  to  go  ashore ;  and  it 
was  with  misty  eyes  that  Mannering  watched  it  dance  over  the 
shining  water  and  saw  it  land  the  captain  on  the  jetty. 

When  once  the  commander  was  out  of  sight,  the  man's  face 
grew  pitifully  white,  and  both  his  hands  instinctively  went  up  to 
shield  it. 

"  I  saw  how  it  would  be  from  the  first,"  he  said,  hugging  snch 
cold  comfort  from  that  perspicacity. 

For  ashore,  in  the  parish  church  that  day  he  had  heard  the 
banns  of  marriage  published  between  George  Hastings  Carruthers 
and  Dora  Doyne  Ingram;  also  between — but  no,  that  was  a 
match  which  never  came  off! 

And  as  this  curricle  pair  were  so  extremely  well  matched  to  all 
outward  seeming,  there  was  a  vestige  of  hope  for  poor  Mannering 
still ! 
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How  strange,  in  grimy  Walsall's  market  place, 
That  marble  likeness  !     Tis  no  warrior  king 

Or  chiefs  but  woman  in  her  tender  grace 
And  power  to  conquer  human  suffering. 

Tis  Sister  Dora  ;  yes,  that  monument 
For  ever  speaks  a  people's  gratitude 

For  strength  to  tend  the  helpless  nobly  speat, 
For  spirit  to  their  lowly  wants  subdued. 

Her  glorious  form  was  dedicate  to  this 

Great  service — God  alone  e'er  knew  how  much 

Deep  love  she  cast  away — her  sweet  lips'  kiss 
Blest  the  poor  leper  none  but  she  would  touch; 

Who  cried  in  pain  :  **  Kiss  me  before  I  die, 
Sister" — and  loving  arms  of  pity  cling 

About  him,  loathsome,  in  his  agony. 

And  soothe  the  death-throes  to  allay  their  sting. 

**  I  see  Him  there,  the  gates  are  opened  wide ! " 
Fell  her  last  words,  when  faith  was  lost  in  sight, 

And  heaven  received  her  as  a  virgin  bride — 
Yet  here  she  speaks  in  marble  pure  and  white. 

And  when  the  snow  last  winter  hid  the  lands, 
A  second  imaee  showed  in  glittering  frost 

Heaped  up  and  hewn  by  rough  but  loving  hands. 
That  nursing  mother  whom  the  poor  have  lost. 

The  snows  are  melted  'neath  the  morning  sun 
And  fled  in  water;  yet  the  life  of  earth 

Blooms  fairer  for  such  work  as  she  has  done 
To  raise  the  trampled  seeds  of  heavenly  birth. 
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By  HAWLEY  smart,, 
aurnob  of  "  bebeeib  la.kgtu3c,*'  **bad  to  bb\t,"  *'  tfib  outsidbr,"  etc.,  btc. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  GENERATE  TAKE   UMBRAGE. 

Maurice  Enderby  as  he  walked  home  revolved  in  his  mind 
what  Bob  Grafton  had  told  him.  He  did  not  know  much  about 
racing,  but  the  merest  neophyte  could  understand  that  to  be 
halves  in  the  winnings  of  a  promising  filly  might  run  in  time  to 
a  considerable  amount  of  money.  He  was  quite  aware  of  the 
home  truths  that  Grafton  had  set  before  him ;  young  stock,  for 
which  almost  fabulous  prices  have  been  paid  constantly,  never 
realize  the  expectations  formed  about  them.  This  wedding 
gift  of  John  Madingley's  he  quite  understood  might  turn  out  a 
veritable  Dead  Sea  apple.  Sanguine  as  the  Eeverend  John  was 
about  it  at  present,  it  might  fulfil  the  destiny  of  many  another 
high-bred  horse,  whose  original  owners  dreamed  of  Derbys,  Oaks, 
and  Legers  falling  to  their  prowess,  but  whose  humble  career 
terminated  in  a  hansom-cab.  One  thing  flashed  across  Maurice 
Enderby.  Should  he  dazzle  his  wife  with  a  glimpse  of  the 
possible  El  Dorado  that  lay  before  them,  or  adhere  to  his  original 
opinion  that  it  might  by  good  luck  represent  two  or  three  hundred 
ix)und8,  but  was  much  more  likely  to  result  in  a  cheque  for 
thirty  or  forty  ?  No !  he  thought,  I'll  say  nothing  about  it ; 
poor  girll  she  is  facing  our  narrow  means  with  the  greatest 
pluck — woman-like  she  would  build  a  good  deal  upon  this 
dubious  future ;  better  she  should  exult  in  the  surprise  than 
suffer  the  anguish  of  the  disappointment. 

By  this  time  he  had  arrived  at  his  own  door,  and,  passing 
upstairs  to  the  drawing-room,  said  cheerily  as  he  entered  it : 

**  Now,  Bessie,  if  you  have  got  a  cup  of  tea  for  me  give  it  to 
me  and  tell  me  what  you  have  been  about  the  whole  afternoon." 

"  Not  very  much ;  General  M addox  and  his  wife  called,  but, 
Maurice,  I   really  cannot  stand   this;   the  insufferable  way  in 
which  they  patronize  me,  and  the  pompous  arrogance  with  which 
they  promised  *  to  do  their  best  to  make  things  pleasant  for  us 
in   Tunnleton,   are  really  more  than  I  can  put  up  with.    Did 
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General  Maddox  ever    distinguish    himself  in  any  way    that 
entitles  him  to  give  himself  all  these  airs  ?  " 

"Distinguish  himself!"  said  Maurice,  "old  Maddox  did  a 
tranquil  round  of  staff  and  garrison  duty  for  thirty  odd  years  in 
the  East*  He  never  had  but  one  active  command,  so  I  hear: 
it  wasn't  a  very  big  thing,  but  a  precious  mess  he  made  of  it* 
One  thing  is  certain,  there  were  neither  medals  nor  C.B.'s  distri- 
buted for  his  little  campaign." 

'•  Then  what  does  he  take  such  very  high  ground  about  ?  " 

"  It's  the  old  story,  Bessie ;  Maddox,  who  is  nobody,  married  a 
woman  with  a  bit  of  money,  and  between  his  own  pounds  and 
what  she  brought  him  he  is  now  a  well-to-do  man ;  indeed  in 
Tunnleton  he  passes  for  more  than  that,  is  looked  upon  as 
wealthy.  You  can  understand  that  an  Anglo-Indian  who  has 
passed  his  life  as  a  Jack-in-office  cannot  forego  the  custom  of 
patronage.  Here  he  is  somebody,  and  aspires  to  be  quite  a 
leading  magnate.  Like  the  Tunnleton  people  generally,  he 
believes  the  little  place  to  be  one  of  the  world's  centres,  and 
further  quite  believes  that  he  is  one  of  its  dictators.  A  case  of 
Alcibiades'  dog,  my  dear." 

**  I  understand.  I'm  afraid  in  my  capacity  of  the  curate's  wife 
I  shall  have  to  be  civil,  but  I  don't  think  I  shall  ever  like  either 
General  or  Mrs.  Maddox." 

"  Not  the  slightest  necessity  you  should ;  we  must  be  civil  to 
people  who  take  the  trouble  to  call  on  us,  but  there's  no  necessity 
for  being  intimate  with  them ;  as  far  as  I  have  seen  there  is  an 
amount  of  decorous  dulness  pervading  the  society  of  this  place 
that  must  be  endured,  though  it  cannot  be  kicked  against." 

"  Ah,  well,  never  mind,  Maurice ;  society  is  a  very  give-and- 
take  game,  and  I  have  an  idea  that  without  the  dull  people  it 
wouldn't  knead  together  quite  so  pleasantly;  clever  men  and 
women  are  a  kittle  given  to  want  the  whole  platform  to  them- 
selves. I  once  met  a  man  with  a  great  reputation  as  a  con- 
versationalist ;  he  certainly  was  very  amusing,"  continued  Bessie, 
laughing ;  "  he  told  some  capital  stories,  and  his  remarks  were 
brilliant  and  witty  ;  but  it  was  a  monologue  entertainment,  very 
amusing  for  once,  but  it  would  become  a  little  tiresome  on 
repetition." 

"  We  must  make  the  best  of  things  for  the  present ;  my  inten- 
tion is  to  stick  to  Tunnleton  till  a  more  favourable  opportunity 
offers  itself;  if  the  place  is  a  little  dull,  it  is,  at  all  events,  a  very 
fair  curacy,  and  I'm  well  in  the  way  to  hear  of  anything  better. 
Your  uncle  and  god-father,  John  Madingley,  might  perhaps  give 
me  a  lift.  Grafton  told  me  that  he  was  a  very  well-known  man, 
and  on  intimate  terms  with  all  sorts  of  swells.  Your  many-acred 
men  and  hereditary  legislators  constantly  hold  lots  of  Church 
patronage  at  their  disposal,  and  I  imagine  that  your  uncle  knows 
plenty  of  people  of  that  sort." 

00  2 
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"  I'm  sure  I  can't  say,"  rejoined  Bessie ;  "  I  haven't  seen  him 
since  I  was  a  little  girl,  but  I  am  aware  that  he  is  a  very  well 
known  man." 

"  Yes;  and,  judging  from  what  Grafton  told  me,  an  excessively 
popular  one  ;  he  couldn't  do  much  for  me  just  now,  but  in  a  short 
time  it  might  be  in  his  power  to  do  us  a  good  turn." 

By  this  time  Maurice  had  been  duly  elected  a  member  of  the 
Tunnleton  Club,  and  at  once  made  the  mistake  common  to  most 
young  men,  he  presumed  to  have  opinions  of  his  own.  Prudent 
young  men  do  not  indulfi^e  in  such  luxuries,  and  perhaps  get  on 
better  in  consequence ;  out  the  mere  fact  of  his  marriage  has 
abeady  shown  t  hat  Maurice  was  neither  prudent  nor  calculating. 
There  were  a  good  many  retired  warriors  at  the  Tunnleton  Club, 
veterans  by  compulsion,  playing  the  rdle  of  Cincinnatus,  embryo 
leaders  of  men,  whom  the  present  military  system  had  precluded 
from  blossoming  into  Hannibals  and  Napoleons ;  but  it  was  not  to 
be  supposed  that  for  one  moment  caused  them  to  doubt  their 
capabilities  upon  campaigns  in  any  part  of  the  world ;  and  these 
peribrce  idle  warriors  laid  down  the  law  with  much  vehemence,  not 
to  say  violence. 

Now,  if  there  is  one  thing  that  the  public  are,  as  a  rule,  ignorant 
of,  it  is  geography ;  we  don't  usually  know  much  about  our  own 
country,  but  when  it  comes  to  foreign  climes  a  man's  knowledge  is 
generally  limited  to  such  particular  places  as  he  has  visited. 
Maurice  Enderby  had  committed  the  unpardonable  mistake  of 
presuming  to  correct  a  trifling  geographical  error  of  some  few 
thousand  miles  that  two  or  three  of  these  great  authorities  had 
fallen  into  over  one  of  the  numerous  out-of-the-way  wars  that 
France  and  ourselves  have  always  on  our  hands ;  as  for  General 
Maddox  he  could  scarcely  believe  his  ears !  to  be  contradicted  upon 
any  military  point  by  a  civilian  was  in  his  eyes  a  gross  impertinence, 
but,  when  that  civilian  was  a  parson  to  boot,  it  seemed  almost 
incredible.  From  that  out  General  Maddox  and  his  great  friend 
General  Praun  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Beverend  Maurice 
Enderby  was  a  conceited  young  prig. 

**  Wants  taking  down  a  peg  or  two,  Praun ;  and  I'll  tell  you 
what,"  continued  General  Mcuidox,  speaking  in  his  usual  slow, 
deliberate  tones,  ^^  I  shall  do  it.  I'm  not  going  to  be  put  to  rights 
by  a  whipper-snapper  curate." 

"  Most  disrespectful  a  young  man  like  that  venturing  to  diflFer 
from  his  seniors!"  and,  mumbling  something  about  its  being 
subversive  of  all  order,  discipline,  and  the  ties  of  society,  General 
Praun  growled  himself  out  of  the  club. 

Much  given  to  taking  the  chair  at  all  sorts  of  meetings  was 
General  Praun.  He  dearly  loved  being  in  the  chair,  and  no  man 
more  deliffhted  in  the  sound  of  his  own  voice ;  that  was  the  real 
secret  of  nis  being  so  continually  named  as  chairman  of  such 
meetings,  it  aflForded  him  the  opportunity  of  firing  off  a  speech  or 
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two.  He  never  had  much  to  say,  nor  did  he  say  it  particularly 
well ;  but  nothing  would  ever  convince  a  man  with  a  penchant  for 
speech-making  that  he  was  not  an  orator,  so  that  almost  from  the 
very  beginning  Maurice  Enderby  had  contrived  to  offend  two  men 
who  were  prominent  actors  in  the  social  life  of  Tunnleton,  how- 
ever small  their  position  might  be  in  the  world  generally.  A 
small  thing  this,  but  it  had  a  curious  effect  upon  the  fortunes  of 
Maurice  Enderby,  as  the  sequel  will  show. 

Two  very  prominent  sections  of  society  at  Tunnleton  were  the 
clergy  and  that  military  hierarchy  of  which  I  have  already  spoken. 
They  may  not  like  each  other,  in  short  they  very  often  do  not,  but 
still  there  is  a  camaraderie  about  the  service  which  makes  them 
hang  together  even  after  their  swords  have  been  hung  upon  the 
walls,  and  their  uniforms  become  the  property  of  the  Hebrew. 

Maurice,  unluckily  for  himself,  not  only  continued  to  frequent 
the  club,  but  happened  to  be  a  Liberal  in  politics.  He  more  than 
once  took  up  the  cudgels  in  behalf  of  that  party,  and,  as  he 
possessed  a  clear  logical  mind,  more  than  once  left  the  veterans, 
whose  arguments  consisted  of  mere  blatant  asseveration,  in  a 
quagmire  of  confusion,  reducing  them  indeed  to  wrathful  silence, 
which  relieved  itself  only  by  snorts  of  indignation.  These  men 
regarded  society  pretty  much  as  a  garrison,  and  deemed  they  were 
entitled  to  treat  it  as  despotically  as  they  had  been  wont  to  rule 
their  regiments  ;  old  Indians  especially  are  apt  to  forget  they  are 
no  longer  monarchs  of  the  social  jungle,  and  cannot  resist  roaring 
as  they  were  wont  to  roar,  albeit  their  voice  has  lost  authority. 

It  is  bitter  in  the  mouth  when  the  man  who  has  been  a  satrap 
at  Bangalore  or  Poonah  discovers  he  is  a  nobody  in  London ;  and 
it  is  even  worse  for  his  feminine  belongings.     I  was  once  made 

Eiteous  plaint  to  by  a  woman  on  tliit?  very  subject.     Her  husband 
ad  been  Governor  in  one  of  our  numerous  dependencies,  but  the 
rule  came  to  an  end  and  his  glories  departed. 

**It  is  a  cruel  change,"  she  said:  "last  year  I  drove  my  own 
carriage,  and  was  the  leading  lady  in  the  island ;  now  I  go  about 
in  hack  cabs,  and  am  nobody." 

A  tall,  good-looking  young  curate,  with  radical  tendencies,  and 
the  audacity  to  express  his  opinions,  was  such  an  anomaly  in 
Tunnleton  that  the  community  stood  aghast,  but  there  was  no 
denying  that  Maurice  Enderby  buckled  down  steadily  and  con- 
scientiously to  his  work  in  the  pulpit  ;  even  those  most  prejudiced 
against  him  were  fain  to  confess  he  was  quite  the  equal  of  Lomax, 
and  that  his  discourses  had  far  more  stuff  in  them  ;  one  point,  it 
was  true,  the  feminine  part  of  his  congregation  still  deemed  to  his 
detriment — he  was  married. 

Maurice  Enderby  was  going  through  a  new  experience  He  was 
discovering  that  in  the  melee  of  life  he  had  exposed  himself  to  his 
enemies  when  he  took  unto  himself  a  wife.  But  a  clever  or 
vindictive  man  has  but  to  bide  his  opportunity  over  such  attacks, 
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and  remember  that  it  is  a  simple  matter  of  time  to  nail  his  adver- 
saries to  the  barn-door  in  their  turn  as  keepers  crucify  the  vermin 
they  destroy.  Neither  man  nor  woman  ever  had  a  record  in  which 
retribution  was  not  practicable,  and,  though  Maurice's  profession  to 
a  great  extent  tied  his. hands,  it  might  not  do  those  of  his  friends. 
Bob  Grafton,  for  instance,  was  likely  to  be  very  unscrupulous  and 
energetic  in  reprisal,  and  with  little  reverence  for  generals, 
senators,  or  any  one  else,  however  distinguished,  with  the  ex^ 
ception  of  a  successful  owner  of  race-horses ;  no  man  more  likely 
to  make  things  unpleasant  for  the  notabilities  of  Tunnleton  all 
round  than  Grafton :  a  shrewd  man  of  the  world,  with  a  certain 
command  of  money  and  men. 


CHAPTER  XL 

THE  TORKESLYfc'. 

It  was  about  a  fortnight  after  he  had  met  Bob  Grafton  that 
Maurice  Enderby  sat  moodily  smoking  in  his  little  dining-room. 
The  morning  had  brought  a  threatening  letter  from  Badger,  who 
menaced  all  the  pains  and  penalties  if  not  immediately  mollified 
by  something  on  account.  Badger's  threats,  if  pushed  to  extre- 
mity, Maurice  knew^might  utterly  ruin  him  in  his  profession.  The 
young  man  was  grit  to  the  backbone — ^a  shrewd  clever  fellow, 
with  plenty  of  capacity  for  work  in  him.  If  he  smoked  somewhat 
moodily  to-night,  it  must  not  be  thought  that  it  was  the  tobacco 
of  despair  with  which,  conjoined  with  copious  draughts  of  alcohol 
and  water,  men  stifle  unpleasant  circumstances.  Far  &om  it. 
He  had  a  very  uneasy  comer  in  his  life  to  turn,  and  he  was  think- 
ing all  he  knew  how  best  to  compass  it.  There  was  no  more 
money  to  be  made  as  yet  in  his  profession,  let  him  work  as  hard 
as  he  would  at  it.  Do  not  misunderstand  me  and  think  that 
Maurice  Enderby  was  anything  but  a  thorough  conscientious, 
hard-working  man  in  his  calling,  but  a  clergyman  may  wish  that 
the  loaves  and  fishes  could  be  multiplied  by  extra  work  when  he 
has  others  depending  on  him,  even  when  conscientiously  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  his  trust.  It  is  a  profession,  especially  in 
its  early  stages,  at  which  it  is  difficult  to  supplement  the  work  with 
advantage  to  oneself.  The  only  groove  that  occurred  to  Maurice 
was  literature.  Men  of  his  doth,  he  knew,  had  made  much  money 
by  their  pens,  not  perhaps  in  the  first  instance,  but  who  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ladder  does  ?  yet  in  time  their  income  from 
literature  has  far  exceeded  that  from  their  Church  preferment. 

Yes,  he  would  have  a  shy  at  that;  there  was  no  reason  he 
should  not  spoil  paper  for  two  or  three  hours  an  evening.  If 
nothing  came  of  it,  it  was  preferable  to  gloomy  reflection,  and  at 
present  he  saw  nothing  better  to  turn  his  hand  to,  and  it  was 
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part  of  his  creed  both  as  a  Christian  and  a  man  to  take  such  work 
as  came  to  him.  His  rector,  too,  Mr.  Jarrow,  could  probably  be  of 
some  use  to  him  in  this  respect ;  but  in  this  Maurice  showed 
much  worldly  innocence.  The  Reverend  Jarrow  was  a  dis- 
tinguished litterateur  only  in  his  own  estimation  and  that  of  a 
limited  circle  of  Tunnleton  friends,  but  the  man's  overweening 
vanity  would  never  permit  him  to  admit  that  he  was  not  an 
acknowledged  literary  star  in  the  metropolis  itself,  and  Maurice, 
though  quite  conscious  the  rector  was  possessor  of  no  great  talent 
in  that  respect,  thought  it  quite  probable  that  ^rom  his  clerical 
position  he  commanded  some  influence  amcngst  the  more  serious 
magazines.  Not  the  man  to  undeceive  him  on  that  point  is  the 
Reverend  Jarrow,  but  likely  to  foster  false  hopes  and  be  profuse  in 
his  profession  of  assistance ;  likely  again  to  be  severely  critical 
and  disparaging  when  such  manuscript  as  was  intrusted  to  him 
was  rejected,  or  fulsomely  patronizing  should  it  achieve  a  success ; 
but  all  this  is  mercifully  hidden  from  Maurice's  vision  as  yet ,  as 
from  that  of  many  another  aspiiant  to  literary  laurels  whose  toil- 
some past  would  never  be  trod  were  he  conscious  of  how  stony  the 
commencement  of  that  way  was. 

Things,  too,  were  not  altogether  pleasant  for  the  curate  and  his 
wife  in  Tunnleton.  One  of  the  most  redoubtable  families  in  the 
place  were  the  Torkeslys.  It  was  not  by  birth  or  popiticn  they 
had  made  themselves  prominent  in  the  jilace,  but  by  their 
number  and  volubility.  It  was  always  said  that  Colonel 
Torkesly  really  did  not,  within  one  or  two,  know  how  many 
daughters  he  had.  They  pervaded  Tunnleton ;  it  was  impossible 
to  go  out  in  Tunnleton  without  meeting  a  Torkesly,  and  to 
meet  a  Torkesly  meant  to  hear  gossip  of  some  kind.  Rumours 
existed  that  the  family  had  talked  themselves  out  of  more  than 
one  such  city  of  refuge.  The  new  curate  was  safe  game  to  fly  at, 
for  the  Torkeslys  could  put  the  curb  on  their  tongues  when  they 
deemed  the  quarry  too  strong  on  the  wing;  but  Maurice  Enderby 
and  his  wife  had  responded  coldly  to  the  enthusiastic  gush  of 
that  family  when  they  had  called ;  and  the  Torkeslys,  whose  life 
was  spent  in  a  struggle  to  assert  their  dignity,  invariably  resented 
their  overtures  not  being  met  with  equal  warmth.  People  usually 
do,  and  yet  it  would  be  a  weary  world  if  we  were  forced  to  take 
to  our  bosoms  every  one  with  whom  we  chanced  to  make 
acquaintance :  better  to  stand  the  whole  gamut  of  proud,  stand-oflF, 
haughty,  no-manners,  than  sell  ourselves  body  and  soul  to  the 
vulgarians. 

Yet  the  Philistines  rule  the  social  world,  for  the  most  part 
grovelling  before  Dagon  and  the  flesh-pots,  but  consoling  them- 
selves by  spitting  at  those  not  privileged  to  set  foot  within  the 
outer  gate  of  Dagon's  temple. 

Now,  nobody  knew  anything  about  the  Enderbys,  who  they 
were  or  where  they  came  from — much  exercised  on  the  point  of 
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who  Mrs.  Enderby  was;    it   is  always  the  lady   about   whose 
antecedents  the  community  are  most  disturbed,  and,  even  if  they 
had   discovered  that  Mrs.    Enderby    was   the    niece    of    John 
Madingley,  that  fact  would  have  conveyed  no  information  to  their 
minds.     In  London  or  the  shires  or  in  the  county  of  the  Ridings 
John  Madingley's  name  was  well  known.     Amongst  the  lovers  of 
liorse  and  hound,  his  name  had  been  a  household  word  in  the  days 
of  his  youth,  and  amidst  the  votaries  of  the  turf  the  marvellous 
successes    achieved    by    his    small  stud  were    often    talked  of. 
Madingley  was  no  bettor ;  he  ran  his  horses — horses,  bear  it  in 
mind,  invariably  of  his  own  breeding — from  sheer  love  of  sport, 
and,  though  as  a  younger  man  he  undoubtedly  backed  them  for  a 
modest  stake,  during  these  latter  years  he  had  never  either  done 
that   or  even   witnessed  their  performances.     He  was   a  good 
jspeciman  of  a  type  now  pretty  well  extinct.    With  the  famous 
Devonshire  "  passon  "  who  but  so  lately  left  us,  the  last  of  this 
famous  gathering  of  black-coated  sportsmen  may  be  considered  to 
liave  finally  closed.     They  were  men  of  another  a^e — good  parish 
j^riests  in  their  way,  usually  with  comfortable  private  incomes  of 
their  own,  which  enabled  them  to  help  their  poorer  parishioners 
substantially,  and  their  admonitions  and  advice   generally  were 
practised.    The  new  generation  would  shudder  at  these  procedings, 
and  profess  they  could  entertain  no  respect  for  clergymen  who 
lived  such  lives.    Perhaps  not,  but  the  round  of  civilisation  is  a 
conundrum.     Fifty  years  ago  our  ancestors,  aye,  the  nobility  and 
dandies  of  the  I^ondon  world,  dined  at  what  were  designated  as 
"  sporting-cribs,"  attended  prize  fights,  and  were  addicted  to  cock- 
fighting.    They  drank  more  wine  than  was  good  for  them,  and  we 
of  the  present  day  doubtless   think  they  were   coarse   in  their 
manners ;  on  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  they  were  much  more 
jiolished  in  manner  than  ourselves ;  they   certainly   were  more 
])articularin  their  manner  with  regard  to  ladies  and  also  in  dress. 
There  was  a  time  when  to  smoke  in  the  Row  would  have  been 
deemed  the  acme  of  bad  taste;  in  the  free-and-easy  days  we  live 
in   to  leave  a   cloud   of  smoke  behind    you   in   a    fashionable 
promenade  is   a   bagatelle,  to  enter  a  drawing-room   reeking  of 
tobacco  an   e very-day  occurrence.     All  fashion,  you   say:  men 
reeked  of  port  wine  in  the  early  part  of  the  century  as  they  reek 
of  tobacco  in  the  present  time. 

Maurice  Enderby  himself  had  literally  no  other  knowledge  of 
the  Reverend  John  Madingley  than  he  had  gathered  from  Bob 
Grafton.  Bessie  knew  no  more  of  her  uncle  than  that  he  was  a 
great  sportsman,  a  wealthy  man,  and  childless;  and  after  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  try  his  hand  at  literature  Maurice  fell  to 
musing — when  he  had  obtained  his  title  to  orders  and  had  been 
ordained  priest  whether  John  Madingley  could  not  be  induced  to 
assist  him  to  some  small  piece  of  preferment.  He  did  not  like 
Tunnleton,  nor  apparently  did  Tunnleton  like  him ;  but  that  did 
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not  so  mnch  matter;  he  was  young,  strong,  and  at  all  events 
could  see  an  end  of  life  in  Tunnleton.  Two  years  he  was  bound 
to  complete  here,  that  was  requisite  as  a  passport  to  ordination, 
and,  like  it  or  dislike  it,  Bessie  and  he  had — as  he  muttered — to 
worry  through  that  in  some  way. 

Then  he  thought  of  the  old  halcyon  days  when  he  had  first 
met  Bessie,  and  wandered  with  her  through  the  shady  glades  of 
the  Clipperton  Woods,  and  finally  told  her  his  love  story;  the 
undisguised  indignation  of  Mrs.  Marigold  when  she  discovered 
that  Maurice  proposed  to  marry  her  governess  instead  of  her 
second  daughter.  Dear  Mrs.  Marigold  had  her  quiver  full  of  these 
blessings,  and  like  a  wise  matron,  knowing  that  her  daughters 
were  but  slenderly  dowered,  deemed  it  quite  admissible  to  shift 
the  responsibility  of  taking  charge  of  them  on  to  any  eligible 
young  man  who  might  frequent  her  sunny  villa  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thames.  She  had  deemed  Maurice  Enderby  a  much  greater 
catch  than  he  really  was,  thought  she  saw  a  penchant  on  his  part 
for  Laura,  her  second,  and  had  considered  the  whole  thing  would 
do  very  well;  and  when  that  young  gentleman  in  his  usual 
insouciant  manner  informed  her  of  his  engagement  to  Bessie 
Madingley,  as  the  good  lady  expressed  it  afterwards,  "  you  might 
have  knocked  her  down  with  a  feather," — one  of  those  oft-quoted 
illustrations  for  which  there  is  no  historical  warrant. 

But,  if  she  might  have  been  knocked  down  with  a  feather,  she 
recovered  herself  with  marvellous  alacrity,  and  lost  no  time  in 
giving  Miss  Madingley  her  congS^  both  her  adieux  and  congratu- 
lations bearing  an  unmistakable  tinge  of  acidity.  But  Bessie  was 
happy,  and  all  smiles  and  laughter,  in  spite  of  the  ill-concealed 
bitterness  with  which  her  employer  bade  her  farewell. 

It  mattered  little  after  all — so  thought  Maurice  at  the  time  ; 
but  the  world  is  small,  the  venom  of  an  angry  woman's  tongue 
goes  far,  and  is  hard  at  times  to  contradict.  Mrs.  Marigold  was 
neither  sparing  nor  particularly  scrupulous  concerning  the  truth 
with  regard  to  her  late  governess.  Bessie,  indeed,  had  always 
been  a  somewhat  independent  young  woman.  She  had  a  slender 
income  of  her  own,  very  slender  it  was  true,  but  enough  to  make 
the  fact  of  her  losing  a  situation  no  matter  of  immediate  dismay 
— and  then  Maurice  told  her  she  was  to  go  out  in  the  world  no 
more,  but  become  his  wife  as  soon  as  they  could  get  matters 
arranged.  Yes,  it  had  all  been  very  sweet,  those  days  of  courtship 
and  honeymoon,  but  he  was  face  to  face  with  the  consequences  of 
matrimony  now ;  a  small  Enderby  would  be  shortly  added  to  the 
family  circle,  which  meant  a  considerably  additional  expenditure. 
Maurice  sent  heavy  clouds  of  smoke  from  his  hrdle-gueule^  as  he 
thought  over  this,  and  the  very  slender  balance  there  was  lyingat 
his  banker's.  Yes,  there  was  no  doubt  he  must  at  once  hit  on 
some  plan  to  supplement  his  income. 

So  far  the  Rev.  Jacob  Jarrow  was  very  well  satisfied  with  his 
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new  curate :  if  Maurice  was  a  little  argumentative  and  self-asser- 
tive at  the  cluby  he  had  the  good  sense  to  hold  his  tongue  before 
his  rector.  He  had  some  idea  of  discipline,  and  conceived  that  he 
was  bound,  at  all  events  at  present,  to  conform  to  the  views  of  his 
superior  in  his  profession,  but  when  he  found  himself  upon 
neutral  ground,  and  upon  subjects  not  ecclesiastical,  he  looked 
upon  it  that  he  had  as  much  right  to  his  opinion  as  any  one  else. 
Fatal  mistake !  as  if  any  one  can  afford  opinions  of  his  own  at  the 
outset  of  his  career.  When  your  foot  is  fairly  on  the  ladder  it  is 
time  enough  to  air  your  opinions. 

Maurice,  poor  fellow,  had  not  as  yet  quite  grasped  that  fact  in 
social  ethics,  a  want  of  knowledge  of  which  is  productive  of  a 
harvest  of  thistles,  as  a  rule,  to  the  luckless  wight  ignorant  of  the 
fact. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

FINANCIAL  TROUBLES* 

The  storm-clouds  are  gathering  fast  round  Maurice  Enderby's 
head.  Badger  of  Cambridge  is  showering  threatening  missives 
and  threats  of  denunciation  to  every  ore,  from  the  University 
Dons  to  the  bench  of  Bishops,  if  that  account  of  his  be  not  speedily 
settled.  The  butchers'  and  bakers'  bills  are  slowly  but  surely 
creeping  into  arrears,  and  money  somehow  seems  to  be  waxing 
scarcer  and  scarcer.  Once  get  a  little  behindhand  with  the  world, 
and  the  first  discovery  one  makes  is  that  there  are  only  eighteen 
shillings  in  a  sovereign.  Bessie,  too,  is  unable  to  get  about  to  see 
after  things  herself  as  well  as  usual ;  Maurice  has  no  idea  of 
grappling  with  the  tradespeople,  and  therefore  the  probability  is 
that  his  housekeeping  is  managed  on  a  somewhat  thriftless  scale. 
His  literary  schemes,  so  far,  have  been  profitless ;  he  has  written 
more  than  one  thoughtful  article  which  he  had  submitted  to  his 
rector,  which  he  had  honestly  deemed  to  have  good  stuff  in  it, 
although  carefully  bearing  in  mind  the  pride  an  author  is  apt  to 
take  in  his  own  bantlings.  The  Reverend  Jacob,  with  all  the 
proud  pre-eminence  of  the  man  who  has  figured  in  print,  has 
pronounced  them  in  a  patronising  manner  "by  no  means  bad, 
sir;  very  creditable  to  a  young  man  fleshing  his  maiden  pen:" 
has  taken  charge  of  them,  and  has  promised  to  submit  them  to  the 
editors  of  some  of  the  heavy  artillery  reviews,  with  whom  the 
rector  gives  Maurice  vaguely  to  understand  that  he  is  upon  more 
or  less  intimate  terms ;  in  reality,  Maurice  would  have  had  every 
bit  as  good  a  chance  hnd  he  quietly  dropped  it  into  the  post-office 
on  his  own  account,  Mr.  Jarrow's  name  being  no  more  known  to 
the  Jupiters  who  swayed  the  destinies  of  these  periodicals  than 
Maurice's  himself.  Editors  may — or  may  not — read  the  effusions 
of  unknown  contributors ;  it  is  too  often  a  search  for  the  grain  of 
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com  in  the  bushel  of  chaff,  and  mast  consequently  depend  upon 
their  time,  patience,  or  lack  of  material ;  but  most  educated  people 
think  they  could  write  a  magazine  article  if  they  tried. 

Tunnleton,  too,  generally  was  planting  its  darts  in  Maurice 
Enderby.  Pin-pricks,  if  you  like ;  it  is  not  the  banderillos  that 
kill  the  bull,  but  they  goad  him  to  madness  ;  and  so  it  was  with 
poor  Maurice  ;  accustomed  to  hold  his  head  amongst  the  best  men 
of  his  college,  and  with  an  acknowledgedly  good  head-piece, 
Maurice  was  fearless,  frank,  and  outspoken  in  his  opinions ;  he 
rather  pooh-poohed  and  laughed  at  Tunnleton's  old-world  notions, 
and  Tunnletcn  fiercely  resented  that  one  whom  they  designated 
**  a  mere  unknown,  penniless  curate  "  should  take  this  tone  with 
them.  He  was  stuck-up,  said  Tunnleton,  and  must  be  made  to 
recognize  his  proper  position.  He  ought  to  be  very  grateful  for 
being  taken  any  notice  of;  but  Maurice  Enderby  utterly  declined 
to  be  patronized ;  he  accepted  such  attentions  as  were  bestowed 
upon  him  as  if  perfectly  his  due,  treated  the  ilite  of  Tunnleton 
with  courtesy,  but  completely  as  though  he  was  their  equal,  and 
made  not  the  slightest  bones  in  differing  from  General  Maddoz, 
General  Praun,  or  any  of  the  other  pillars  of  the  community,  upon 
any  subject  whatever ;  a  shrewd,  clever  young  fellow,  thoroughly 
well  read,  and  perfectly  conversant  with  most  of  the  leading 
topics  of  the  day,  he  was  a  terrible  thorn  in  the  side  of  most  of 
the  veterans  of  the  club.  The  military  experiences  of  General 
Maddox  and  Praun,  for  instance,  were  somewhat  antiquated; 
Maurice  had  been  a  member  of  the  University  Volunteer  Corps, 
and  consequently  his  knowledge  of  the  present  system  of  drill  far 
exceeded  that  of  those  gallant  old  officers. 

In  these  days  the  interest  in  things  military  wonderfully  exceeds 
that  of  thirty  years  ago.  Before  the  Crimean  war  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  much  more  was  known  concerning  soldiers  than 
that  they  all  wore  red,  had  rather  good  bands,  gave  rather  good 
dinners,  and,  the  young  ladies  would  add,  were  as  a  rule  good 
waltzers.  But  the  campaign  of  the  Chersonese  changed  all  that. 
For  the  first  time  the  vivid  pens  of  Special  Correspondents  brought 
the  daily  doings  of  the  soldiers  under  the  eyes  of  the^r  countrymen. 
Maps  of  the  famous  Black  Sea  peninsula  were  published  by  the 
thousands,  and  the  redoubts  of  the  Malakoff  and  Mamelon,  the 
whereabouts  of  Eupatoria  and  Batchi  Serai,  were  as  accurately 
known  to  hundreds  of  civilians  as  to  the  veteran  warriors  whose 
swords  were  hanging  on  the  walls;  indeed,  judging  by  the  joke 
of  "  take  care  of  Dowb,"  probably  better  than  by  those  on  the  spot. 
Then  came  the  great  Volunteer  movement.  A  knowledge  of 
military  science  spread  tapidly.  No  men  are  more  conservative 
as  a  rule  than  soldiers,  and  the  heroes  of  the  Sikh  campaign,  who 
won  their  spurs  long  before  the  appearance  of  arms  of  precision, 
would  doubtless  deride  any  opinion  on  military  matters  expressed 
by  a  civilian. 
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Do  you  suppose  a  Crimea  man,  accustomed  to  see  or  hear  of  a 
far  bigger  record  of  killed  and  wounded  weekly  in  a  nameless 
skirmish,  feels  much  resjiect  for  the  battle  of  Tel-el-Kebir  ?  It 
was  ever  so  with  these  warriors  of  the  olden  times.  They  didn't 
see  much  in  results  that  were  brought  about  with  such  marvel- 
lously little  fighting.  I  suppose  it's  all  right,  and  that  our  very 
modern  generals  are  marvellous  chess-players,  but  when  one  sees 
such  very  small  sacri6ce  of  the  pawns  and  knights  one  can  but 
think  there  is  a  very  weak  player  at  the  other  side  of  the  board. 
Now  this  was  just  one  of  the  things  that  Maurice  Enderby 
initated  these  old  soldiers  about  to  an  enormous  extent;  not 
only  was  he  Liberal  in  his  politics,  but  he  stood  up  stoutly  for  the 
triumphs  of  the  great  Liberal  generals,  that  is,  those  appointed  by 
the  Liberal  administration,  and  against  which  in  good  sooth  his 
adversaries  might  have  had  much  to  say  had  they  only  the  wit  to 
argue  the  question,  but  that  was  just  what  they  could  not  do; 
the  clever  young  Oxonian  knew  much  more  about  modern  military 
strategy  than  tliey  did,  and,  to  speak  figuratively,  tripped  up  their 
heels  and  laid  them  on  their  backs  continually. 

It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  all  this  conduced  to  making 
Maurice  Enderby  popular  with  the  little  military  hierarchy  that 
somewhat  dominated  Tunnleton.  That  the  veterans  of  the  Old 
Guard  should  be  wroth  with  a  curate  who  dared  to  challenge  their 
military  memories  and  opinions  was  but  natural.  Maurice 
Enderby  was  adding  little  to  his  popularity  by  his  display  of 
soldier's  lore  at  the  Tunnleton  Club. 

Things  certainly  were  looking  black  for  the  new  curate.  To 
people  like  the  butcher  and  baker  he  was  somewhat  in  arrear,  and 
these  people  were  beginning  to  be  respectfully  urgent  with  regard 
to  their  money,  when  there  suddenly  occurred  an  event  that  took 
Tunnleton's  breath  away!  General  Praun's  eyes  nearly  bolted 
out  of  his  head,  and,  in  that  temperate  and  classic  language  for 
which  he  was  distinguished,  he  exclaimed  to  his  wife  on  going 

home  to  lunch,  "By !  what  do  you  think,  Jem"  (abort  for 

Jemima) ;  "  what  do  you  think  ?  I'm  dashed  if  the  Bridge  Court 
carriage  wasn't  standing  at  the  Enderbys'  door  as  I  passed  it  just 
now." 

Likely  to  make  a  terrible  stir  this,  in  a  tiny  little  fish-pond  like 
Tunnleton.  The  Bridge  Court  people  did  not  fraternize  with 
Tunnleton,  and  indeed  were  not  upon  visiting  terms  with  any  one 
but  the  Chyltons  of  the  Bank  and  Dr.  Rumney,  and  even  with 
these  the  acquaintance  was  slight,  and  limited  to  a  couple  of 
formal  dinners  a  year.  The  Balders  were  most  decidedly  not 
given  to  general  calling  in  Tunnleton.  They  had  never  vouch- 
safed the  slightest  notice  of  General  Maddox,  General  Praun,  or 
any  of  those  other  military  magnates  as  leaders  of  Tunnleton 
society.  General  Maddox — who  mastered  the  fact  about  the  same 
time — indeed,  circumstances  in  Tunnleton  were  not  very  long  in 
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becoming  town-talk — took  the  news  home  to  his  wife  with  the 
observation : 

"Most  extraordinary,  my  dear*  By  Jupiter!  if  the  Balders 
haven't  called  on  that  stuck-up  young  Enderby!  Where  the 
deuce  society's  going  to  I  don't  know,  but,  when  county  people 
call  upon  radical  curates  and  overlook  general  officers,  there  must 
be  a  pretty  considerable  screw  loose  in  our  social  organization 
somewhere." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,  Mazey,  that  .the  Bridge  Court  people 
have  actually  called  upon  the  Enderbys  ?  " 

"  Yes,  by  Jove,  I  do !  and  nothing  has  astonished  me  so  much 
for  a  long  time ;  if  serving  your  country  for  close  on  forty  years 
don't  entitle  a  man  to  his  country's  respect,  I  don't  know  what 
does ;  and  yet,  here  are  the  Bridge  Court  people  calling  on  a 
whipper-snapper  curate  like  Enderby,  and,  as  you  know,  madam, 
they  have  never,  as  yet,  called  upon  us." 

It  was  not  likely  that  such  an  event  as  this  would  escape  that 
keen-sighted  cohort,  the  Torkeslys— difficult  indeed  to  baffle  the 
vision  or  ears  of  that  vigilant  little  brigade  of  sharp-shooters. 
Nothing  much  that  went  on  in  ToAuleton  could  escape  their 
ken — it  was  difficult  to  imagine  even  a  proposal  of  marriage 
taking  place  without  a  Torkesly  looming  in  the  background.  You 
couldn't  get  away  from  that  indefatigable  family;  some  one  or 
other  member  of  them  attended  everything ;  and  ball,  birth,  or 
burial,  feast  or  fast,  wooing  or  wedding,  there  was  ever  a  Miss 
Torkesly  there  to  take  keen  and  attentive  note  of  the  proceedings. 
No  uncommon  type  this,  you  will  always  find  a  family  or  so  of 
this  kind  in  every  provincial  town,  taking  that  diligent  interest 
in  their  neighbours'  affairs  that  is  so  delightful,  and  tends  so  much 
to  universal  love  and  good  feeling. 

Tunnleton,  indeed,  was  much  exercised  in  its  mind  about  the 
fact  of  the  Bridge  Court  people  having  called  upon  the  Enderbys, 
and  once  more  the  question  as  to  who  the  Enderbys  were  was 
ftercely  discussed.  To  Maurice  it  was  all  plain  enough.  He  knew 
very  well  that  he  was  indebted  for  this  courtesy  from  the  Balders 
to  Bob  Grafton  as  an  intimate  friend  of  the  £Eimily;  he  had 
doubtless  mentioned  his — ^Maurice's — ^name,  and  begged  they 
would  do  the  civil  tiling  to  them,  and  cheery  unaffected  people 
like  the  Bridge  Court  family  were  only  too  pleased  to  extend  the 
hand  of  fellowship  to  a  couple  whom  they  were  emphatically  told 
would  prove  a  pleasant  acquisition  to  their  circle. 

*^  You  will  do  them,  me,  and  yourselves  a  turn.  Miss  Balders,  if 
you  call  on  them,"  Bob  G-rafton  said  upon  the  occasion  of  his  last 
visit  to  Bridge  Court.  "He  was  not  only  in  quite  one  of  the 
best  sets  at  Oxford,  but  about  the  best  man  all  round  in  it.  He 
not  only  could  beat  us  in  the  schools,  but  we  couldn't  catch  him 
with  the  drag  either,  and  as  for  his  wife  she  is  simply  charming. 
They  labour  under  only  one  drawback,  and  that  is  one  that  you 
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are  not  the  people  to  care  about ;  they  are  poor.  As  for  Mrs. 
Enderbjy  she  is  a  niece  of  old  John  Madingley,  one  of  the  best 
families  in  Yorkshire." 

**I  shall  not  forget,  Mr.  Grafton;  we  would  do  a  great  deal 
more  than  that  for  an  old  friend  like  yourself,  and  if  a  little 
civility  from  Bridge  Court  can  make  things  a  trifle  more  pleasant 
for  Sir.  and  Mrs.  Enderby  during  their  sojourn  in  Tunnleton, 
don't  be  afraid  but  what  it  shall  be  extended  to  them.^ 

And  the  Maddoxes,  the  Prauns,  and  the  Torkeslys  marvelled 
greatly  at  this  new  and  extraordinary  phenomenon  in  the  social 
horizon,  destined  to  be  still  more  astonished  before  the  erratic  coarse 
of  such  a  comet  as  Maurice  Enderby  was  brought  to  a  conclusion. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

LrrERARY  FAILURES. 

That  the  Bridge  Court  people  should  call  upon  "  those  Enderbys  " 
perfectly  convulsed  the  minds  of  Mrs.  Maddox,  Praun,  and  those 
uncountable  Torkeslys,  but  far  from  propitiated  that  great  faction 
of  Tunnleton  already  disposed  to  speak  ill-naturedly  of  the  new 
curate ;  it  simply  set  their  tongues  running  faster ;  apparently  it 
seemed  a  piece  of   presumption  in  their  eyes  that    Maurice 
Enderby  should  even  be  called  upon  at  all.    They  could  give  no 
reason  for  this.    Enderby  was  a  gentleman  who  had  received  a 
university   education,  and  came  there  unmistakably  to  take  a 
gentleman's  position  in  their  midst.    As  for  his  wife,  no  one  for 
one  moment  disputed  the  fact  that  she  was  a  lady ;  it  was  not  that^ 
but  the   magnates   of  Tunnleton   thought  curates  were  to  be 
patronized,  and,  lo  and  behold,  here  was  a  curate  who  not  only 
refused  to  be  patronized  but  held  strong  opinions  of  his  own,  and, 
worse  still,  had  the  audacity  to  express  them ! 

"  Gad,  sir !  ^  said  General  Praun,  "  that  young  beggar  Enderby 
at  the  club  only  the  other  day  not  only  found  feult  with  the 
government  but  pronounced  the  chiefs  of  the  opposition  a  set  of 
old  women ;  besides,  it's  all  very  well,  sir,  but  you  must  reverence 
something  or  somebody,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  he  has  no 
reverence  for  anything  or  anybody ;  why,  dash  it,  sir,  he  simply 
pooh-poohed  Maddox's  views  and  mine  about  the  Eastern  question, 
and  I  flatter  myself  that,  after  the  years  we  spent  there,  we  should 
be  some  authority  upon  what  is  likely  to  occur  there." 

A  fatal  mistake  !  As  if  there  were  not  men  who  could  live- ten 
years  in  a  country  and  not  know  more  about  it  than  the  student 
who  only  gets  his  knowledge  from  books ;  as  if  time  stood  still, 
and  the  man  who  has  spent  half  a  lifetime  in  a  country  but  left 
it  fifteen  years  ago  can  be  the  slightest  judge  of  public  thought 
or  public  feeling  there   in  the  present  day !     It  has  happened 
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probably  to  most  of  us  to  go  back  to  some  place  that  we  have 
known  when  young,  and  perhaps  a  score  of  years  ago.  Do  not  we 
all  know  what  a  miserable  mistake  it  has  been  ?  We  have  seen 
more  of  the  world  since  then,  and  the  place  looks  dwarfed.  It  is 
so  much  smaller  than  we  pictured  it.  The  promenade  we  once 
thought  so  magnificent  turns  out  to  be  a  very  small  affair ;  the 
public  rooms  and  public  buildings  insignificant;  and  what  we 
have  been  trained  to  look  on  as  the  magnificent  mansions  of  the 
place  turn  out  to  be  very  ordinary  residences  after  all.  Now, 
much  as  Generals  Maddox  and  Praun  would  have  derided  the  idea, 
Maurice  Enderby  had  really  seen  more  of  the  world  than  either  of 
these  gallant  officers.  Their  lives  had  been  principally  passed  in 
India ;  when  they  did  retire  from  the  service  they  had  settled  in 
Tunnleton,  and,  though  no  doubt  they  occasionally  visited  the 
metropolis,  their  knowledge  of  London  was  very  circumscribed. 
Tunnleton  was  the  home  of  their  adoption,  and  Tunnleton,  after 
the  manner  of  the  citizens  of  Boston,  U.S.,  they  had  elevated  to 
the  position  of  "  Hub  of  the  Universe." 

In  the  meantime  Maurice  felt  his  life  growiug  harder  and  harder ; 
he  lived  in  apprehension  of  what  the  irritable  Badger  might  be 
capable  of.  This  alone  showed  that  he  was  no  hardened  offender ; 
had  he  been  more  practised  in  debt  and  difficulties  he  would  have 
knovm  quite  well,  that,  whatever  he  might  threaten,  Mr.  Badger 
would  never  proceed  to  extremities.  Mr.  Badger  was  no  fool,  and 
knew  perfectly  well  that  the  settlement  of  his  account  depended 
entirely  upon  Mr.  Enderby's  doing  well  in  his  profession. 

"  It  is  as  well  to  keep  the  screw  on  'em,"  Mr.  Badger  observed, 
when  talking  the  matter  over  with  one  of  his  intimates;  ^^  it  may 
be  hard,  but  it's  best  to  wring  a  bit  out  of  them  on  account,  even 
though  you  know  there's  no  chance  of  a  real  settlement — keeps 
'em  lively  like,  makes  'em  think  of  you — makes  'em  bear  you  in 
mind  because  they  know  you  bears  them  ;  it  ain't  to  be  supposed 
they  likes  it,  but.  Lord  love  you,  nobody  does  like  paying  for  the 
cakes  and  ale  he  ate  two  years  ago." 

Mr.  Badger's  business  was  peculiar ;  if  he  hadn't  given  a  great 
deal  of  credit  it  would  have  been  very  much  restricted,  but  he 
understood  it,  and  he  understood  human  nature.  He  might  be  a 
man  of  no  education,  but  he  was  a  thorough  philosopher,  and  if  he 
bullied  Maurice  Enderby  it  was  neither  in  a  spiteful  spirit  nor 
from  any  personal  feeling  of  animosity,  it  was  in  fact  a  mere 
matter  of  business.  Maurice's,  like  many  other  such  debts,  was 
so  much  capital  locked  up.  There  was  plenty  of  time  to  wait  for 
a  complete  settling,  but  it  was  necessary  to  wring  a  certain  sum 
per  annum  out  of  the  luckless  creditor  to  represent  the  thirty  or 
forty  per  cent,  that  Mr.  Badger  considered  his  due  on  such 
transactions.  But  to  the  man  relentlessly  worried  for  money  it 
signifies  little  whether  it  is  a  matter  of  business  or  a  matter  of 
malice.     The  finding  of  the  precious  metals  is  equally  difficult. 
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and  the  majority  of  humanity,  recklessly  though  they  may  incur 
debt,  pay  when  they  can  when  dunned  in  earnest.  It  was  a  bold 
Hibernian  plunger  who,  hardly  pressed  and  even  threatened  with 
the  penalties  of  an  utterly  unsettled  Epsom  account,  I  heard  some 
years  ago  exclaim,  philosophically,  to  his  angry  creditors,  "  Faith, 
you  cannot  get  blood  out  of  a  stone."  What  became  of  that 
staunch  backer  of  persistent  losers  I  never  heard,  but  my  mind 
misgives  me  that  his  creditors  very  quickly  realised  the  truth  of 
his  remark. 

Maurice  kept  his  troubles  pretty  well  to  himself.  He  was  not 
of  the  kind  that  takes  to  begging  and  whimpering  in  their  ditfi- 
culties ;  like  a  game  horse  he  *^  ran  honest "  in  his  distress,  and 
did  his  best  to  struggle  home.  It  was  no  use  vexing  Bessie, 
especially  now,  with  the  stories  of  his  debts  and  duns,  but  for  all 
that  the  story  was  one  that  promised  to  speedily  pul>lish  itself. 
Live  he  must — at  all  events  he  saw  the  necessity,  if  nobody  else 
did — and  the  butcher  and  the  baker  were  necessary  adjuncts  to 
existence.  Very  prosaic  this,  no  doubt ;  more  prosaic  still  the 
quiet  pertinacity  with  which  those  purveyors  send  in  their  weekly 
accounts. 

Maurice  Enderby  thought  anxiously  over  all  these  things  as  he 
smoked  his  solitary  pipe.  They  came  between  him  and  the  pap^r 
— for  he  was  still  working  steadily  at  literature,  in  the  hope  tha\y 
the  time  would  shortly  come  when  he  might  supplement  his 
income  in  that  wise.  But  literature  is  a  slippery  ladder  to  climb, 
and,  in  its  earlier  stages,  one's  work  is  by  no  means  in  much 
request.  Maurice,  too,  was  making  a  very  bad  start.  Better  to 
run  on  your  own  bottom  than  under  the  fostering  wing  of  an 
impostor,  who  conveys  to  you  an  exaggerated  idea  of  his  power  in 
the  land  of  letters. 

Maurice's  stuflF  was,  in  the  language  of  the  profession,  "  by  no 
means  bad,"  but  when  it  reached  the  hands  of  the  editors  recom- 
mended by  the  Reverend  Jacob  Jarrow  they  did  not  much  trouble 
themselves  to  look  at  it.  That  gentleman  was  but  little  known, 
and  his  lucubrations  were  regarded  much  in  the  same  light  as  the 
famous  "  Eatanswille  Gazette,"  ,which  the  irreverent  ^lurk  pro- 
nounced "  ungrammatical  twaddle."  Little  hope  that  solid 
remuneration  would  accrue  for  some  time  yet  to  Maurice  from 
that  quarter.  Another  singular  thing  that  went  against  Maurice 
was  his  play  at  lawn  tennis.  There  are  some  amusements  at 
which  you  may  become  impopular  by  being  a  little  too  good, 
Maurice  had  been  one  of  the  best  players  at  the  University,  and  it 
was  objected  to  him  at  garden-parties,  when  he  joined  at  this 
diversion,  that  he  "  spoiled  the  interest  of  the  game,"  as  he  played 
rather  too  well.  It  is  easily  understood ;  average  players  get  a 
vast  amount  of  amusement  out  of  all  games  they  may  patronize, 
but  the  appearance  of  a  past  master  invariably  spoils  their  fun. 
People    said    unkind    things  concerning  him.    Greneral  Praun 
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remarked  thi^t  he  must  have  dedicated  his  whole  time  at  college 
to  the  acquirement  of  lawn  tennis,  which  accounted  for  his 
ignorance  on  other  subjects. 

The  attentions  too  of  the  Bridge  Court-  people  were  gall  and 
wormwood  to  Tunnleton.  The  Balders  had  undoubtedly  been 
very  civil  to  Maurice  and  his  wife.  They  had  not  only  called 
several  times,  but  had  asked  them  to  lunch  and  spend  the  day  at 
Bridge  Court ;  and,  upon  finding  ttiat  Bessie  was  in  delicate 
health,  had  sent  her  various  contributions  from  the  conservatories 
and  fruit-houses.  All  this  occasioned  much  spiteful  feeling  in 
Tunnleton,  where  there  were  several  families  who  rather  looked 
down  upon  the  Enderbys,  and  considered  themselves  far  more 
worthy  of  such  distinction.  It  is  so  at  times.  People  constantly 
resent  our  knowing  their  superiors  in  the  social  scale.  We  may 
not  be  very  proud  of  it ;  we  may  not  brag  of  it ;  but  by  some 
accident  we  have  achieved  such  acquaintance,  and  the  mere  fact 
that  it  is  so  always  irritates  such  persons  when  it  comes  under 
their  notice. 

Clouds  roll  up  as  well  as  roll  by,  and  Maurice's  horizon  was 
getting  more  and  more  gloomy  as  the  spring-time  came.  He  was 
a  happy  father,  and  that  event  had  not  contributed  to  lighten  his 
difiiculties,  although  he  pretty  well  held  his  own  with  his  trades- 
pec  pie,  and  the  irritable  Badger  still  confined  himself  to  threats. 
One  morning  he  received  an  unexpected  letter  from  Bob  Grafton, 
which  ran  as  follows : — 

4 

**  Dear  Maurice, 

"  How  are  Mrs.  Enderby  and  the  young  one  going  on  ? — I  hope 
well.  I  saw  the  birth  of  the  son  and  heir  in  the  Times  "  ("  Heir," 
muttered  Maurice.  "  Yes,  to  the  inheritance  of  love")  "and  bad  a 
bottle  of  champagne  on  the  strength  of  it.  Put  me  down  as  god- 
father if  you  can't  do  better.  Mind,  a  good  godfather  is  like  a 
good  though  rather  far-fetched  speculation;  he  may  turn  up 
trumps  some  day,  *  more  or  less,'  as  the  music-hall  bard  hath  it. 
I  might  do  as  a  second  string,  being  good  for  a  silver  cup  down, 
and  a  case  of  wine  for  keeping  his  early  birthdays  with. 

"  Now  there's  another  of  your  family  on  the  verge,  I'm  told,  of 
distinguishing  herself.  The  Wandering  Nun,  I  hear,  is  to  make 
her  dSbut  in  the  *  Woodcotes,'  and  report  speaks  highly  of  the 
young  lady's  charms  and  capabilities.  I  intend  to  have  a  pony 
on  her  myself,  but,  unless  my  memory — a  pretty  good  one — plays 
me  &lse,  her  triumph  will  mean  something  better  than  that  to 
Mrs.  Enderby.  Don't  be  very  sanguine  about  it.  Young  ones  the 
first  time  of  asking  are  seldom  to  be  trusted  on  a  racecourse,  and 
the  equine  fair  sex  in  the  first  part  of  the  season  are  wont  to  be 
capricious  in  their  behaviour.  Have  you  seen  much  of  the  Bridge 
Court  people  ?  They  are  great  fnends  of  mine,  as  you  know,  and 
I  hope  you  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  them.     I'm  afraid  I  shall  not 
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be  down  your  way  till  the  autumn,  so  with  kind  regards  to  the 
wife,  and  trusting  that  the  ^  wandering  recluse '  may  distinguish 
herself  at  Epsom, 

"  I  am  ever  yours, 

'*  Bob  Grafton." 

Maurice  received  this  letter  in  the  early  part  of  April,  and  that 
from  this  he  should  occasionally  glance  at  the  racing  intelligence 
in  the  morning  papers  was  only  natural ;  but,  of  course,  he  foand 
no  allusion  to  the  "  Woodcotes,"  and  easily  ascertained  that  that 
race  was  not  run  until  the  end  of  May,  and  there  was  seldom  any 
betting  upon  it  till  two  or  three  days  before  the  race.  From  that 
time  he  put  it  out  of  his  thoughts,  and  it  was  not  till  the  papers 
teemed  with  the  accounts  of  the  great  Epsom  carnival  that  he 
once  more  sought  for  information  about  Uncle  John's  wedding 
present.  He  read  the  account  of  the  "  Woodcotes  *'  with  great 
interest — ^interest  which  rapidly  died  out  on  his  ascertaining  that 
the  "  Wandering  Nun  ''  had  not  even  started  for  that  race. 

"  Ah !  "  he  said  to  himself,  "  I'm  afraid  Bessie's  wedding- 
gift  is  one  of  those  will-o'-the-wisps  that  terminate  in  nothing.  I 
don't  know  much  about  it,  but  every  one  has  heard  that  very 
promising  foals,  like  very  promising  boys,  often  turn  out  much 
below  mediocrity.  There  is  no  more  dependence  to  be  placed  on 
help  from  that  quarter.  Grafton  was  quite  right  when  he  warned 
me  not  to  be  too  sanguine.  My  literature  is  coming  to  nothing 
— we  can't  live  more  carefully  than  we  do,  and  yet  we  are  drifting 
behind  the  world,  to  say  nothing  of  my  old  Oxford  liabilities 
looming  in  the  background ;  "  ana  with  this  reflection  Maurice 
Enderby  threw  down  the  paper  and  went  for  a  long  meditative 
walk. 

•*  I  must  try  and  turn  my  hand  to  something  else,"  he  mused, 
**  I  work  hard  at  my  profession,  but  I  want  something  to  supple- 
ment it ;  however,  as  I  don't  see  my  way  to  anything  else  at 
present.  111  just  hammer  along  at  the  pen-and-ink  work,  and 
next  time  I'll  not  ask  Jarrow's  help,  but  run  up  to  town  and  see 
what  I  can  do  on  my  own  account." 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

RICHARD  MADINGLEY. 

But  if  the  world  was  by  no  means  a  bed  of  roses  to  Maurice 
Enderby  it  was  still  less  so  to  his  wife.  Bessie  was  a  plucky  little 
woman,  out  and  about,  and  quite  herself  again  now.  Still  she  was 
fighting  a  hard  battle  in  many  ways ;  there  was  not  only  the 
endless  struggle  to  make  both  ends  meet  on  scanty  means,  but  she 
had  her  own  countless  skirmishes  with  Tunnleton  society  to  boot. 
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Bessie  was  a  quick-witted  young  woman,  and  with  plenty  of  spirit 
of  her  own.  And  when  Tunnleton  commenced  patronizing  her  it 
quickly  found  that  she  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  accept  the  rdle  of 
the  meek  curate's  wife.  She  had  more  than  once  completely  worsted 
the  Torkeslys  in  their  own  house,  and  even  Mrs.  Maddoz  had  been 
compelled  to  own  that  Mrs.  Enderby  quite  knew  how  to  take  her 
place  in  this  world.  She  was  almost  as  bad  as  her  husband.  She 
smiled  good-naturedly  at  Tunnleton  fashions,  and  sometimes  rather 
laughed  at  Tunnleton  opinions,  and  it  was  a  quickly  recognized 
thinfif  that  Bessie  could  take  her  own  part  in  the  social  tournament. 
Neitner  she  nor  her  husband  at  all  kotooed  to  the  magnates  of  the 
place,  but  then  on  the  other  hand  it  was  conceded  that  they  were 
agreeable,  pleasant  people,  although  they  had  the  audacity  to  have 
opinions  of  their  own — a  thing  preposterous  in  their  present 
position.  Still  as  the  summer  wore  on,  although  it  was  rumoured 
that  the  Enderbys  were  dreadfully  hard  up,  yet  perhaps  they  had 
grown  somewhat  more  popular.  People  do  sometimes  who  pursue 
the  even  tenor  of  their  way  and  don't  trouble  themselves  about 
their  neighbours.  It  was  about  this  time  that  an  event  occurred 
in  Tunnleton  which  was  destined  later  on  to  agitate  the  little  town 
to  its  very  centre.  A  young  gentleman  of  about  five-and-twenty 
arrived  in  the  place  with  two  or  three  horses  and  as  many  servants, 
took  one  of  the  most  suitable  bachelor  residences  in  the  town, 
announced  that  his  name  was  Bichard  Madingley,  and  that  he 
meant  to  spend  the  summer  there.  He  had  taken  a  house  with  a 
pretty  garden  attached  to  it,  just  the  thing,  he  remarked,  for 
garden-parties — put  himself  up  for  the  Club,  and  let  it  be  under- 
stood that  he  meant  to  entertain  and  go  in  for  society  generally. 

Txmnleton  voted  Mr.  Madingley  an  immense  acquisition ;  the 
young  ladies  declared  he  was  so  handsome  ;  the  men  were  struck 
with  nis  off-hand  bonhomie;  and  then  there  was  no  deception 
about  his  hospitable  intentions.  As  soon  as  he  had  felt  his  way 
he  gave  a  correct  little  bachelor-dinner,  and  picked  his  guests 
with  marvellous  dexterity.  He  had  not  fallen  into  the  mistake  of 
asking  a  lot  of  young  men  of  his  own  age,  but  bidden  to  the  feast 
^^  the  grave  and  reverend  signers,"  and  had  taken  care  that  the 
palates  of  the  veterans  should  be  titillated.  General  Maddox 
pronounced  him  a  fine  young  fellow,  while  General  Praun  declared 
that  the  evening  brought  back  vivid  recollections  of  the  BycuUa 
Club.  There  was  only  one  member  of  the  military  hierarchy  who 
was  not  loud  in  his  encomiums  of  young  Madingley,  and  this  was 
General  Shrewster.  Shrewster  was  a  man  of  the  world,  an  ex- 
dragoon,  a  man  who  had  lived  all  his  life  in  the  best  society.  He 
had  been  asked  to  the  feast  of  young  Lucullus,  but  had  declined, 
and  when  pressed  upon  the  subject  of  this  self-denial  had  replied, 
tersely : 

^^  I  think  you  are  all  a  little  mistaken  in  that  young  man.  I 
have  nothing,  remember,  to  allege  against  him.    No  doubt  he  is  a 
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popular  young  fellow,  but  he  gives  me  the  idea  of  not  being  quite 
a  gentleman.  I  dare  say  I  am  mistaken,  but  at  all  events  I 
generally  stand  to  my  own  opinion,  and  have  no  intention  of 
being  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  him." 

General  Shrewster  was  a  slightly  cynical  man,  unmarried,  but 
well  off,  and  his  opinion  carried  considerable  weight  in  TunnletoD. 
He  did  not  mix  much  in  society,  living  rather  a  quiet  and  retired 
life,  although  entertaining  occasionally  in  admirable  taste.  • 

"  By  Jove,  sir ! "  General  Maddox  would  say,  **  Shrewster  may 
not  do  it  often,  but  he  does  know  how  to  do  it."  But  the  ex- 
dragoon  was  a  diflScult  man  to  lure  to  other  people's  houses. 
Always  courteous,  low-voiced,  and  pleasant,  when  he  did  put  in  an 
appearance  he  was  amazingly  popular,  and  especially  with  the 
ladies.  A  good-looking,  thorough-bred  man  of  fifty-five,  young 
ladies  particularly  voted  him  charming,  and  the  rarity  of  his 
appearance,  as  usual,  enhanced  his  value.  Amongst  one  of  his 
curious  whims,  at  all  events  in  the  eyes  of  Tunnleton,  was  that  he 
had  taken  a  fancy  to  Maurice  Enderby.  He  laughed  at  his  liberal 
principles,  and  as  an  old  militaire  naturally  pooh-poohed  the  idea 
of  his  knowing  anything  about  military  matters,  but  for  all  that  he 
bore  an  unmistakably  kindly  feeling  towards  the  curate. 

When  General  Praun  upon  one  occasion  ventured  to  ask  him 
what  made  him  such  friends  with  that  bumptious  young  curate, 
between  himself  and  whom  there  was  not  an  opinion  in  common. 
General  Shrewster  replied,  with  a  queer  smile : 

**  I  like  'em  well-bred,  and  that  fellow's  got  good  blood  in  his 
veins ;  he  is  the  sort  of  young  man  I  shomd  like  to  have  seen 
amongst  my  subalterns  when  I  commanded  the  7th  Hussars;  I 
dare  say  he  can  ride,  and  if  he  can't  I'd  bet  a  cool  hundred  he'd 
very  soon  learn ;  and  I'll  tell  you  what,  Praun,  a  young  fellow  who 
has  the  pluck  to  hold  unpopular  opinions  is  seldom  wanting  in 
pluck  about  anything.  There  was  a  deuced  good  dragoon  lost  to 
the  service  when  Enderby  turned  curate." 

Maurice,  from  the  first,  had  naturally  been  struck  by  the  name 
of  Richard  Madingley;  he  had  watched  his  proceedings  with 
considerable  interest,  and,  strange  to  say,  he  had  come  much  to 
the  same  opinion  as  General  Shrewster ;  when  he  questioned  Bessie 
about  this  distant  relative  of  hers,  she  simply  made  answer,  that 
she  had  never  heard  of  him ;  <^  still,"  she  added,  ^^  as  far  as  I  gather 
from  you  he  is  really  only  a  second  cousin  of  Uncle  John's,  and 
relations  of  that  kind  very  often  know  nothing  about  each 
other." 

"Still," rejoined  Maurice,  "I  should  have  thought  you  would 
have  heard  who  was  the  probable  heir  to  your  uncle's  estates; 
when  there  is  a  rich  man  in  the  &mily  it  is  generally  pretty  well 
known  who  will  be,  or  at  all  events  who  is  likely  to  be,  his 
successor." 

<<  I  can  only  say,"  replied  Bessie,  **  1  haven't  the  slightest  idea 
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who  Uncle  John's  heir  is  likely  tx>  be ;  I  know  he  has  no  very  near 
relations." 

**  Why !    What  do  you  call  yourself  ?  "  cried  Maurice, 

"  Well,  I  believe  I  am  the  nearest  he  has,  but  you  don't  for  one 
moment  suppose  that  he  would  think  of  leaving  Bingwell  to  a 
woman  ?  '* 

"No,  indeed,  I  didn't  mean  that,"  said  Maurice,  laughing. 
**  I  wouldn't  give  you  much  for  your  reversion  of  the  property,  so 
suppose  this  Mr.  Madingley  is  in  all  probability  his  heir." 

And  with  that  the  conversation  on  the  subject  dropped. 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  Enderby,"  exclaimed  Maria  Torkesly, 
meeting  the  curate  in  Tontine  Street,  the  leading  thoroughfare  of 
Tunnleton.  "  Have  you  heard  the  news  ?  Mr.  Madingley  is 
going  to  give  a  great  garden-party  on  the  12th,  and  everybody  is 
going.     We  have  just  got  our  card ;  are  you  going  ?  " 

"  Well,  Miss  Torkesly,  I  have  not  got  mine,  so  I  suppose  I  may 
answer,  no." 

"  Oh,  I  dare  say  they  are  not  all  out  as  yet.  You  are  sure  to 
receive  one.  You  must  come.  Give  my  love  to  Mrs.  Enderby 
and  tell  her  I  shall  quite  look  forward  to  seeing  her  there." 

Maurice  raised  his  hat  in  sign  of  adieu,  and  Miss  Torkesly 
hurried  off  to  flourish  her  invitation  before  all  her  acquaintances. 
When  she  said  that  every  one  was  going,  she  knew  perfectly  well 
that  it  was  not  to  be  a  large  party,  but  it  was  a  customary  fiction 
of  the  Torkeslys  whereby  they  conveyed  the  fact  to  their  unasked 
neighbours  that  everybody  that  was  anybody  was  going,  and  left 
them  to  the  obvious  inference. 

Maurice,  his  morning's  work  finished,  dropped  into  the  club  to 
have  a  glance  at  the  morning's  papers  before  going  home  to 
luncheon.  He  found  that  little  community  in  a  state  of  consider- 
able excitement,  and  the  military  section  (a  somewhat  large  one) 
literally  on  the  boil.  Our  troops  had  sustained  a  tremendous 
disaster  on  the  other  side  of  the  Equator,  and,  let  alone  Tunnleton, 
all  England  was  ringing  with  it  that  morning. 

"WThat  business  had  he  so  far  from  his  base?"  asked 
General  Maddox,  in  those  judicial  tones  of  his,  "tell  me  that, 
sir." 

**  He  ought  to  be  shot,"  rejoined  the  irascible  Praun.  "  If  they 
don't  bring  Lord  Raggleton  to  a  court-martial  the  Government 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  themselves." 

"  Gad,  he  does  seem  to  have  made  a  mess  of  it,"  said  General 
Shrewster,  "  upon  my  word  he  doesn't  seem  to  understand  the  use 
of  cavalry  at  all.  He's  responsible  for  the  whole  business,  and 
when  I  was  in  the  service  a  man  who  had  made  such  a  preposterous 
mistake  as  that  would  have  thought  himself  lucky  if  his  life  had 
not  been  the  penalty  of  it." 

**  I  suppose  the  leader  of  an  army  is  always  liable  to  make  a 
mistake  at  times,"  remarked    Maurice,  quietly;    "don't    you 
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recollect  Napoleon's  dictum.  Lord  Baggleton  has  apparently 
blundered  this  time." 

"  But  there  are  blunders  a  man  ought  not  to  escape  punishment 
for,"  said  Greneral  Shrewster  with  an  amused  twinkle  in  his  eye. 

"Perhaps  not,  but  don't  you  think  we  are  trying  Lord 
Baggleton  by  a  drum-head  court-martial  with  next  to  no  know- 
ledge of  facts  ?  "  retorted  Maurice ;  "  the  English  public,  like  the 
Athenians,  are  swift,  though  not  particularly  just,  in  their 
judgment." 

'*  You  are  hardly  a  judge  of  military  affairs,"  snorted  Praun,  "a 
man  like  Baggleton  ought  to  meet  his  deserts." 

"  Do  you  think  a  man  fights  best  with  a  rope  round  his  neck, 
general  ?  I  should  think  one  would  feel  one's  hands  rather  tied 
about  fighting  if  one  knew  the  penalty  for  defeat  were  to  be  death. 
One  does  not  require  to  be  a  military  man  to  understand  that." 

**  You  see,  Mr.  Enderby,"  observed  General  Maddoz  in  his  most 
pompous  tones, "  a  civilian  cannot  be  expected  to  quite  understand 
these  matters  any  more  than  we  can  be  expected  to  understand 
the  intricacies  of  your  profession." 

"  Well,"  rejoined  Maurice,  laughing,  **  I  have  heard  some  of  you 
comment  pretty  freely  upon  the  proceedings  of  my  cloth  before 
this,  and  now  I  must  go  home  to  lunch.  Tis  possible,  gentlemen, 
you  may  alter  your  verdict  when  fuller  details  concerning  this 
disaster  reach  us.  Meanwhile  I  think  it  would  be  as  well  for  Lord 
Baggleton  that  his  court-martial  should  not  be  held  at  Tunnleton." 

"By  Jove!"  said  Greneral  Praun,  as  Maurice  left  the  room, 
**  that  fellow  Enderby  is  the  most  conceited  young  upstart  I  ever 
came  across :  there  is  nothing  he  refrains  fix)m  giving  his  opinion 
about.  What  can  he  know,  now  I  ask  you  all,  what  the  devil  can 
he  know  about  campaigning  ?  " 

"  Well,"  replied  General  Shrewster,  laughing, "  I  don't  suppose 
he  does  know  much  about  that,  but  he  is  a  little  difficult  to  get 
the  better  of  in  argument.  Carries  too  many  guns  for  you, 
Praun,  eh?" 

"  I  hate  fellows  who  are  all  jabber  like  young  rooks,"  replied 
that  irascible  veteran,  and  turning  abruptly  on  his  heel  he  left 
the  room. 

General  Shrewster  gave  a  low  laugh.  It  amused  him  very  much 
to  see  his  ancient  brethren  in  arms  so  utterly  unable  to  cope  in 
conversation  with  the  young  parson,  but  still  he  had  quite  as  great 
a  contempt  for  a  civilian's  opinion  on  military  affairs  as  either 
General  Maddox  or  General  Praun. 

When  Maurice  arrived  at  home  he  found  Bessie  waiting  lunch 
for  him  with  rather  a  troubled  face. 

"  What's  the  matter,  dear  ?  "  he  asked.  **  I  can  see  that  some- 
thing has  gone  wrong." 

"Have  your  lunch  first,"  she  said;  "nothing  has  gone  wrong, 
still  there  is  a  little  unpleasantness.*' 
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Maurice  looked  at.  her  for  a  moment,  and  then  as  he  sat  down  to 
his  modest  repast  said,  inquiringly, 

"  I  suppose  you  want  money." 

**  Well,  yes,  if  you  can  find  it,"  she  said.  "  Rumford,  the  butcher, 
was  up  here  this  morning,  and  said  he  would  like  something  on 
account ;  his  bill  has  been  running  rather  long,  you  know." 

Maurice  said  nothing,  but  became  plunged  into  deep  thought. 
He  must  have  a  little  money  to  go  on  with  somehow;  as  to 
attempting  a  settlement  with  Badger  that  was  out  of  the  question, 
but  the  tradespeople  were  another  matter;  he  must  go  to  his 
wife's  trustees,  and  persuade  them  to  let  him  have  a  hundred 
pounds  out  of  her  settlement.  They  were  not  likely  to  object  to 
this,  more  especially  as  this  settlement  was  not  good  in  the  eye 
of  the  law,  it  having  been  made  subsequent  to  the  large  debt  he 
had  contracted  to  the  livery-stable  keeper.  He  had  vowed  that 
nothing  but  Badger  should  ever  make  him  break  into  that  little 
fund.  In  this  case  if  the  man  should  proceed  to  extremities  he  was 
unable  to  prevent  it,  and  to  the  extent  of  his  due  the  livery-stable 
keeper  could  compel  him  to  dip  into  it.  He  sat  ruefully 
thinking  over  all  this,  when  Bessie,  suddenly  putting  her  hand  on 
his  shoulder,  exclaimed : 

**  Don't  look  so  sad,  Maurice,  I  quite  forgot  to  tell  you  I  have  a 
letter  for  you.  Here  it  is.  I  think  it  is  from  Mr.  Grafton,  and 
have  a  presentiment  it  contains  good  newF«" 

"Bob's  letters,  like  your  uncle's  wedding  present,  are  a  delusion 
and  a  snare,"  rejoined  Maurice,  smiling.  "  He  said  we  were  to 
make  our  small  fortunes  in  May,  and  that  remarkable  quadruped, 
in  which  you  are  half-proprietor,  seemed  to  disappear  below  the 
horizon  immediately  afterwards.  However,  let  us  see  what  he 
says." 

"  Dear  Maurice,"  so  the  letter  began, — "  You  must  doubtless 
have  wondered  what  has  become  of  the  *  Wandering  Nun.'  At 
Epsom  she  never  put  in  an  appearance,  and  I  suppose  had 
succumbed  to  the  mishaps  incidental  in  training :  but  I  met  a 
fellow  the  other  day  who  knows  all  about  the  stable,  and  he  tells 
me  the  only  reason  they  did  not  run  her  for  the  *  Woodcotes '  was 
that  they  did  not  consider  her  quite  up  to  the  mark. 

"  He  tells  me  that  she  is  all  right  now,  going  on  wonderfully 
well,  and  they  expect  her  to  run  away  with  the  *  Chesterfields , 
next  month.  As  I  told  you  before,  she  carries  my  pony  whenever 
she  does  start,  and  I  fully  expect  to  have  a  good  look  at  her  at 
Newmarket,  and  I  hope  a  good  deal  for  your  sake,  to  say  nothing 
of  a  little  of  my  own,  to  see  her  win.  My  kind  regards  to  Mrs. 
Enderby,  and  tell  her  that  I  think  she  will  get  the  first  instalment 
of  Uncle  John's  wedding  present  next  month." 

Maurice  put  this  letter  down  on  the  table,  and,  throwing  himself 
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down  in  his  chair,  wondered  if  it  would  be  possible  to  carry  on  till 
this  race  should  be  decided.  If  anything  really  came  of  it  the 
meddling  with  Bessie's  settlement  would  be  averted ;  if  nothing, 
it  was  only  doing  then  what  he  thought  of  doing  now. 


{To  be  continued.) 


SOCIAL  ECHOES. 


"VrOW  that  the  afternoon  call  may  be  said  to  be  a  thing  of  the 
Xi  past,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  "  At  Home  "  days  and  the 
present  system  of  card-leaving,  it  is  a  rather  difficult  matter  to 
cultivate  a  friendship  with  a  new  acquaintance.  When  one  was 
allowed  twenty  minutes  all  to  one's  self  with  a  hostess,  as  in  times 
of  yore,  there  was  a  chance  of  striking  out  some  topic  congenial  to 
both,  and  of  making  some  headway  towards  a  closer  acquaintance- 
ship. But  now  that  callers  have  to  talk  to  each  other  in  a  crowded 
room,  the  hostess  giving  about  three  minutes  to  each  individual, 
friendship  is  of  slow  growth,  if  even  it  ever  grow  at  all.  We  say 
**  Mrs.  Blank  seems  to  be  a  charming  woman  ;  I  should  like  to  know 
her  better ; "  but  it  is  difficult.  The  weeks  run  round,  and  we 
get  no  nearer — perhaps  if  we  did  the  charm  would  disappear. 
There  are  many  women  who  are  quite  delightful  to  know  slightly. 
As  a  rule,  the  very  pleasantest  acquaintances  are  those  who  im- 
prove as  one  knows  them  better ;  who  do  not  "  put  their  best  goods 
in  the  window,"  as  it  were.  So,  perhaps,  disappointment  may  be 
avoided  by  the  difficulty  of  improving  our  knowledge  of  each 
othen 

A  crowded  drawing  room  on  an  "  At  Home  "  day  presents  a 
curious  phase  of  modem  society.  It  is  now  the  fashion  not  to  be 
select.  The  queerer  the  people  one  knows,  the  more  crowded  will 
be  one's  drawing  room.  If  we  cannot  have  lions  to  roar,  we  may 
get  a  few  hyenas.  If  they  indulge  the  company  with  a  howl  or 
two,  or  even  with  the  terrible  laugh  of  a  branch  of  their  family, 
so  much  the  better ;  people  go  away  delighted.  •*  Did  you  hear 
what  Mr.  So-and-So  said  ?  "  they  ask  each  other.  "  How  audacious 
the  man  is;  really  one  almost  feels  frightened.  We  must  be 
sure  to  go  to  Mrs.  Blank's  next  *  day.'  "  Or  "  How  Lady  Chose 
did  go  on,  to  be  sure !  What  an  extraordinary  woman  she  is ! 
Lina  will  be  so  sorry  to  have  missed  hearing  her."  And  the  fame 
of  Mrs.  Blank's  afternoons  grows  and  grows,  so  that  the  square  in 
which  she  lives  is  half  blocked  with  carriages  when  she  receives 
her  friends. 

To  be  really  famous,  a  character  for  eccentricity  is  necessary  if 
the  otherwise  necessary  genius  or  talent  be  absent.  To  be  able  to 
lead  a  cotillion  well  serves  a  man  better  than  to  have  won  the 
Victoria  Cross;  and  to  have  figured  in  the  Divorce  Court  and 
emerged  thoroughly  well  whitewashed  is  an  excellent  thing  for  a 
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woman  who  likes  plenty  of  going  abont  and  enjoys  dinner-parties. 
This  kind  of  thing  makes  society  very  interesting,  if  not  precisely 
elevating. 

At  a  recent  "afternoon**  there  was  much  to  delight  the  gossip- 
lover.  Almost  every  one  there  had  been  "  talked  of"  in  one  sense 
or  other.  One  had  written  a  "  risky  **  book ;  another  had  most 
innocently  committed  bigamy,  and  did  not  at  the  moment  know 
with  any  degree  of  exactitude  who  was  the  lady  whom  he  really 
was  bound  to  love  and  cherish,  owing  to  the  suspected  existence  of 
a  previous  husband  of  one  of  his  two  wives.  This  was  all  very 
interesting  indeed.  Quite  as  much  so  was  the  fact  that  two  deadly 
enemies  had  accidentally  met  on  this  occasion.  The  few  words 
they  exchanged  when  they  unluckily  encountered  each  other  in 
a  blocked  doorway  were  of  a  forcible  description,  both  belligerents 
being  men.  There  must  have  been  extraordinary  vitality  about 
these  short  speeches,  for  in  the  course  of  ten  minutes  they  had 
increased  from  a  dozen  words  into  a  dialogue  that  would  "  play"  for 
quite  ten  minutes  at  the  Court  Theatre.  A  very  vivid  imagination 
on  the  part  of  the  various  racontefwrs  may  possibly  have  accounted 
for  some  of  this  gourd-like  growth. 

Society  has  come  to  be  a  series  of  sensations.  If  the  host  or 
hostess  fail  to  provide  something  of  the  kind  for  the  delectation 
of  guests,  it  is  impossible  to  expect  that  the  function,  whether  it 
be  dinner,  At  Home,  or  luncheon,  will  go  oflf  with  any  degree  of 
success. 

Perhaps  the  sensation  may  lie  in  a  new  dish.  Less  talked  of 
than  any  other  kind,  this  seldom  fails  of  its  eflFect.  There  cannot 
be  a  more  absolutely  certain  way  to  touch  a  man's  enthusiasm, 
after  he  has  reached  the  age  of  thirty,  than  by  the  route  of  good 
cookery.  A  woman  needs  to  be  a  decade  older  before  her  deepest 
sensibilities  awake  in  this  direction,  and  they  seldom  become 
quite  so  acute  as  they  are  in  the  male  being.  But  they  may  be 
very  fairly  developed  ;  and  if  a  host  raise  up  a  reputation  for  him- 
self on  the  strength  of  possessing  an  unusually  clever  cook,  his 
success  in  society  is  assured — brains  are  nowhere  in  the  race. 

It  is  an  odd  thing  that  while  American  ladies  are  received  with 
efifusion  into  English  society,  their  male  relatives  appear  to  be  by 
no  means  so  warmly  welcomed,  even  if  they  be  rich  as  Dives. 
Theirs  is  the  money ;  its  results  appear  in  the  women,  to  whom 
the  chief  part  of  the  spending  of  it  is  intrusted.  The  confidence 
in  themselves  that  is  built  upon  the  solid  foundation  of  the  pos- 
session of  a  "  pile,"  enables  the  American  miUionnaireaae  to  say 
and  do  things  that  the  ordinary  Englishwoman  would  never 
venture  upon.  Her  very  dress  is  courageous,  not  to  say  hazardous. 
Her  phrases  are  unconventional,  and  being  so,  give  an  air  of 
originality  to  all  she  says,  aided  by  an  accent  that  is  quite  per- 
ceptible. The  American  is  now  a  recognized  bctor  in  English 
society.     She  not  merely  holds  her  own,  but  she  hollows  out  a 
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goodly  groove  for  herself.  She  is  very  often  as  original  as  she 
seems  to  be,  and  on  the  whole  is  a  decided  acquisition. 

This  Transatlantic  flower  was  represented  *'  not  in  single  spies, 
but  in" — bouquets  at  Mrs.  Brown  Potter's  dSbvi  at  the  Hay- 
market  Theatre.  It  is  a  certainty  that  an  American  can  get 
more  diamonds  crowded  on  to  herself  than  any  other  woman 
living.  And  her  "jools"  are,  as  a  rule,  larger  and  brighter  and 
ever  so  much  cleaner  than  those  of  our  English  sisters.  When 
she  is  in  evening  dress,  they  help  her  to  *^whip  creation,"  a 
process  which  is  by  no  means  displeasing  to  creation,  in  some 
cases.  Americans  are  generally  ornamental — they  would  be  even 
more  so  if  they  could  forget  that  they  are  so,  and  could  wear  their 
gowns  without  so  much  self-conscious  obtrusiveness  of  elbow, 
caressing  of  folds  and  patting  of  coiflfures. 

We  ought  all  to  look  oar  best  this  season,  for  the  new  chiffons 
are  of  the  most  attractive  kind.  Our  beloved  black  silk  dresses 
are  restored  to  us,  after  an  absence  of  many  a  long  year,  and  we 
receive  them  with  unfeigned  delight.  *'  After  all,  there  is  nothing 
so  useful  all  round  as  a  well-made  black  silk,"  we  say,  uncon- 
sciously echoing  our  mothers,  as  they  in  their  time  echoed  our 
grandmothers. 

We  are  to  have  the  Directoire  style  of  hats  and  bonnets  re- 
produced this  season,  and  even  the  broad-brimmed  Leghorn  hat  of 
the  books  of  beauty  of  fifty  years  ago  is  to  revisit  the  fashionable 
world.  Sometimes,  in  turning  over  an  old  photograph  book,  one 
comes  upon  a  **  shady  "  hat  and  thinks  how  absolutely  hideous  it 
is.  But  the  Leghorns  of  this  year  will  be  nothing  if  not  pictu- 
resque. The  brim  is  to  be  bent  about  and  in  and  out,  running 
upward  in  a  curve  and  downward  at  the  opposite  side,  while  the 
trimming  will  be  of  the  most  elaborate  description.  The  "  new  " 
brocaded  ribbons  are  to  play  an  important  part  in  this  decora- 
tion. They  are  an  exact  reproduction  of  those  worn  by  our  grand- 
mothers when  they  were  young ;  and  pretty  rosebuds  in  natural 
colours  are  brocaded  on  a  ground  of  tender  tint  in  such  a  manner 
that  each  loop  of  the  ribbon  displays  one  bud  of  the  size  of  nature. 
The  newest  shade  in  green  is  called  "  verdigris,"  and  is  a  lovely 
colour,  especially  in  velvet.  Great  plumes  of  feathers  are  to  be 
displayed  upon  the  crowns  of  these  hats,  a  very  favourite  arrange- 
ment being  the  French  rendering  of  our  Prince  of  Wales'  plume. 
They  liberally  give  it  six  feathers,  each  of  the  three  being  lined 
with  another,  which  may  or  may  not  contrast  with  it  in  colour.  A 
beautiful  instance  of  this  arrangement  was  lately  seen  in  a  triple 
plume  of  palest  canary-coloured  feathers,  each  lined  with,  and 
leaning  over  upon,  a  white  one,  the  whole  being  held  together  by 
loops  of  ribbon  velvet  in  the  two  colours,  of  which  the  Tuscan 
straw  of  the  hat  seemed  to  be  a  deeper  shade,  a  note  in  the  bass. 

Neither  bonnets  nor  hats  make  any  pretence  to  simplicity  this 
year.    Dresses  do.    Instead  of  the  endless  folds  of  last  year, 
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heaped  upon  and  contradicting  each  other,  as  they  often  did,  we 
have  this  year  the  very  minimum  of  drapery.  Not  more  than  a 
dozen  stitches  make  all  the  difference  between  a  draped  and  a 
plain  skirt.  But  there  is  a  difference,  and  an  immense  one. 
Those  dozen  stitches  need  skill  and  t^ste,  and  they  tax  the 
tailors'  art,  as  much  as  they  vex  the  thought  of  the  milliner.  The 
Princesses  of  Wales  are  having  cotton  gowns  of  the  very  simplest 
make,  prepared  for  the  hoped-for  warm  weather.  The  material 
chosen  for  the  eldest  is  a  pink  zephyr,  for  the  second  sister  a  blue, 
and  for  the  third,  one  which  is  neither  blue  nor  pink,  and  yet 
partakes  of  both,  subdued  by  a  shade  of  grey.  The  tweed  gowns 
that  Bedfem  is  now  making  for  them  are  equally  simple  in  make* 
In  one  of  these,  the  bodice  and  drapery  are  of  light  tan-coloured 
cloth,  the  latter  opening  over  a  skirt  of  brown  cloth,  trimmed  with 
braid  of  the  same  tint,  in  which  gold  and  copper  are  freely 
mingled.  The  collar  and  cuffs  are  trimmed  with  similar  braid, 
and  the  whole  effect  is  one  of  easeful  simplicity.  Another  of 
their  tweed  dresses  is  in  a  mixture  of  brown  and  fawn,  the  whole 
of  the  bodice  being  in  the  latter  tint.  Their  cotton  gowns  are,  if 
possible,  even  more  simply  made,  the  bodices  being  tucked  on 
either  side  the  buttons,  like  a  man's  shirt,  and  held  in  at  the  waist 
with  a  belt. 

Pretty  Princess  Victoria  of  Teck's  latest  tweed  dress  is  in  a 
check  of  biscuit-colour,  with  delicate  lines  of  pale  blue;  the 
drapery  is  longer  and  more  elaborate  than  that  in  her  cousin's 
gowns,  and  the  bodice  opens  over  a  white  drill  vest,  with  revers 
which  turn  back  the  whole  way  round  the  neck,  but  stop  short 
half-way  down  the  front  in  a  peculiarly  becoming  way.  A  long 
mantle  is  being  made  for  her  in  figured  blue  cloth,  lined  with 
checked  silk.  It  will  be  seen  from  these  few  notes  on  Soyal 
gowns  that  simplicity  is  to  a  certainty  in  favour  in  the  highest 
circles.  It  was  a  matter  of  notoriety  in  a  certain  English  seaside 
to¥ni  not  many  seasons  ago,  that  the  young  Princesses  of  Wales 
were  much  more  simply  dressed  than  the  daughters  of  certain 
successful  manufacturers,  whose  success  in  the  world  had  in  no 
degree  been  hindered  by  their  want  of  discrimination  in  the 
matter  of  that  most  elusive  letter  in  the  alphabet — the  eel-like  H. 

The  better  skilled  the  dressmaker,  the  more  inclined  is  she 
to  simplicity.  A  multiplicity  of  folds  is  often  introduced  in  order 
to  cover  a  radical  error  of  cut,  and  the  first  cause  of  a  possibly 
successful  sort  of  drapery  may  have  been  a  frindamental  fault 
which  had  perforce  to  be  concealed. 

Hood  the  elder  wrote  slightingly  of  home-made  dresses,  as  of 
home-made  bread,  but  we  have  improved  in  the  manu&ctore 
of  both  articles  since  his  day.  Hundreds  of  English  girls  make 
their  own  gowns  for  every  dozen  who  did  so  before  the  scientific 
system  of  cutting-out  and  making-up  became  generally  known 
among  us.    The  fact  that  a  suflScient  number  of  yards  of  a  really 
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good  material  to  make  a  dress  can  be  bought  for  about  the  half 
the  money  that  a  skilful  dressmaker  would  charge  for  the  mere 
making  of  it  is  sufficient  to  induce  a  clever  girl  to  use  her 
fingers  and  employ  her  brains  in  a  direction  hitherto  untried. 
To  be  able  to  have  two  dresses  for  the  cost  of  making  one  is 
an  irresistible  inducement  to  practise  the  needle's  art,  and  as  a 
result  a  goodly  number  of  the  women  of  England  are  busier, 
happier,  and  better  dressed  than  they  were  ten  years  ago ;  and 
they  are,  besides,  ever  so  much  more  comfortable  in  their  clothes 
than  they  used  to  be.  Without  any  intention  of  being  retro- 
spectively rude,  I  might  even  venture  to  say  that  they  are  better 
tempered.  To  have  a  tight  arm-hole  is  to  be  very  uncomfortable, 
and  discomfort  brings  out  all  one's  mental  and  moral  angles. 
The  average  dressmaker  has  a  curious  predilection  for  screwing 
her  victim  into  a  narrow-chested  gown ;  and  the  manner  in  which 
she  usually  treats  the  himian  elbow  is  disrespectful  in  the 
extreme.  It  is  not  given  room  to  bend,  as  a  rule,  and  it  is 
simply  impossible  to  raise  both  hands  to  the  head  at  the  same 
time.  To  have  to  take  oflF  one's  bodice  in  order  to  put  on  one's 
bonnet  is  not  a  circumstance  adapted  to  promote  a  serene  frame 
of  mind. 

It  is  a  distressing  fact  that  our  tempers  are  largely  swayed 
by  those  whom  we  employ.  I  heard  a  lady  say  the  other  day 
that  servants  had  ruined  her  temper.  I  heard  another  remark, 
after  a  three  weeks'  experience  of  the  doings  of  the  British 
workman  in  her  house,  that  he  made  her  "  feel  like  a  fiend."  A 
man  whose  duty  in  a  large  London  establishment  was  to  look 
after  a  score  or  so  of  boys  employed  there  expressed  himself  to 
the  same  effect,  but  with  much  more  force  of  language.  If 
every  one  around  us  did  their  duty  thoroughly,  we  might  de- 
lusively imagine  ourselves  to  be  very  good-tempered  individuals. 
It  would,  indeed,  be  a  not  inapt  definition  of  millennial  felicity 
to  have  every  one  round  us  do  all  that  is  expected  of  them  and 
never  disappoint  our  expectations. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THIEVES  BBEAK  THROUGH  AND  STEAL. 

MR.  ACLAND  had  been  a  good  deal  disturbed  by  his  stepson's 
resolution  to  quit  a  certainty  for  an  uncertainty.  He  rather 
Uked  the  boy,  and  had  grown  accustomed  to  see  him.  Moreover 
he  feared  it  would  not  have  a  good  appearance  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world — ^this  separation  in  the  family. 

The  lad  however  was  extremely  resolute  in  a  quiet  way,  and 
altogether  Mr.  Acland  scented  trouble  near  at  hand.  His  ever- 
ready  comforter,  however,  laughed  at  his  taking  the  matter  to 
heart.  "  You  are  really  too  kind  and  unselfish,"  she  said ;  "  it 
is  not  worth  fretting  about.  Insist  on  his  taking  a  fortnight  to 
consider  what  he  is  about,  then,  if  he  is  still  of  the  same  mind, 
let  him  go !  Trust  me,  he  will  come  back.  If  he  does,  we  ought 
to  ship  him  off  to  the  Colonies.  He  is  just  the  sort  of  dogged 
plodding  boy  that  would  succeed  there." 

The  next  day,  however,  wrought  a  complete  change  in  the 
views  and  action  of  the  speakers." 

Mr.  Acland  was  late.  It  was  very  warm  weather  for  the 
beginning  of  May,  and  Mrs.  Acland  had  ordered  a  suitable 
dinner — delicately  fried  salmon  steaks,  cold  lamb,  with  fresh 
salad  and  mayonaise  sauce  made  by  her  own  fair  hands. 

Her  husband,  however,  arrived,  looking  pale  and  jaded ;  nor  did 
he  seem  disposed  to  enjoy  the  good  things  set  before  him. 

^^  Is  Dick  in  the  house  ?"  was  almost  his  first  question. 

**  No ;  I  thought  he  was  kept  at  the  oflSce." 

"  He  left  the  oflSce  a  little  after  three,  having  told  me  he  had 
copied  the  letters  Mr.  Lane  gave  him  to  do,  and  as  he  did  not 
intend  to  remain,  he  had  better  not  begin  anything  else." 

"  How  insolent ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Acland. 
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"  No,  he  did  not  speak  insolently,'* 

"  Something  has  happened  to  disturb  you  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Acland, 
looking  sharply  at  her  husband. 

"  Yes  !     I  will  tell  you  after  dinner." 

The  meal  was  finished  in  ominous  silence.  As  soon  as  they 
were  alone  Mrs.  Acland  uttered  an  interrogative,  "  Well  ?  " 

"  My  safe  has  been  opened  and  robbed,"  returned  Mr.  Acland, 
speaking  with  unwonted  animation. 

"  Robbed  1 "  echoed  his  wife,  growing  pale.     "  How — ^when?  " 

**  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it.  The  day  before  yesterday,  as 
I  told  you,  a  man  who  had  long  been  in  my  debt  paid  me 
eighty-five  pounds  odd,  in  notes  and  gold.  He  stayed  a  while 
talking,  and  when  he  left,  as  it  was  too  late  for  the  bank,  I  put 
the  money  into  an  envelope,  wrote  the  amount  on  it,  and  locked 
it  away  in  my  own  safe."  (Mrs.  Acland  nodded  an  aflSrmative.) 
•*  Yesterday  morning,  you  remember,  I  was  a  good  deal  hurried 
and  put  about ;  but  though  I  was  detained  rather  long  in  con- 
sultation I  returned  to  get  the  keys  which  you  had  forgotten." 
(Mrs.  Acland's  eyes  grew  larger  with  a  look  of  alarm.)  "  It  ^as 
again  too  late  for  the  bank,  so  I  did  not  open  the  safe.  On 
asking  if  any  one  had  inquired  for  me,  I  was  told  that  no  one 
had  called — that  only  Mr.  Cranston  had  been  in  my  room, 
where  he  was  writing  till  Mr.  Cross  had  sent  for  him  shortly 
before  my  return.  To-day,  as  I  told  you,  Dick  left  early,  and 
immediately  after  I  went  to  get  the  money  and  send  it  to  the 
bank.     It  was  clean  gone." 

Mrs.  Acland  uttered  a  low  moan  and  fell  back  in  her  chair. 
**  Eobert ! "  she  said  in  a  voice  full  of  emotion,  **  my  unhappy 
boy !     You  will  not  be  too  severe  upon  him  ?  " 

"  Your  suspicions  point  in  that  direction  ?  "  said  Mr.  Acland 
nervously,  and  hastily  pouring  out  a  glass  of  sherry  he  pushed  it 
across  the  table  to  his  wife.  "  I  cannot  myself  believe  he  would 
be  so  dishonest — so  short-sighted." 

"What  have  you  done  ?  " 

"I  was  afraid  to  do  anything.  The  chief  thing  to  guard 
against  is  scandal.  I  sent  for  Cross  and  told  him  of  my  loss. 
He  seemed  to  think  it  absurd  to  suspect  Dick,  of  whom  he  has  a 
high  opinion.  We  asked  cautioualy  if  any  one  had  seen  a  pencil- 
case  lying  on  my  table  or  anywhere  about  yesterday,  and  both 
the  clerks  declared  that  from  one  o'clock,  when  Dick  had  come 
out  and  taken  a  sandwich,  returning  almost  immediately,  he 
had  never  left  the  room,  until  a  minute  or  two  before  I  entered 
it.    Now  you  were  not  there  till  after  one." 

"  Ten  minutes  past,"  said  Mrs.  Acland ;  "  I  remember  looking 
at  the  clock  over  the  mantelpiece." 

*'  I  returned  at  four  forty-five,"  continued  Mr.  Acland,  **  found 
the  keys  where  you  thought  you  had  left  them,  and  since  they 
have  not  been  out  of  my  possession." 
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**  It  is  terribly  suggestive,'*  said  his  wife. 

"  You  see,"  he  resumed,  "  I  really  canuot  make  a  move  in  the 
matter  which  is  not  fraught  with  danger  to  the  boy  himself — to 
the — the  respectability  of  the  oflBce — to  our  own  credit.  Looked 
at  apart  from  our  personal  belief  and  regard,  the  case  against  Dick 
is  strong — ^very  strong  ! " 

Mrs.  Acland  covered  her  face  with  her  handkerchief  and  shook 
her  head.     "  You  will  be  merciful  ?  "  she  murmured. 

"  When  you  opened  the  safe  to  get  the  paper  I  required,  did 
you  notice  if  an  envelope,  endorsed  in  my  writing,  *  Eighty-five 
pounds,  thirteen,'  lay  on  top  of  the  papers  in  the  middle  division  ?  " 

"  I  did,"  faltered  Mrs.  Acland.  **  I  recognized  your  writing ;  and 
Dick,  who  assisted  me  to  turn  the  key,  must  have  seen  it  too, 
for  he  stood  by  me  for  a  minute  or  two." 

"  His  sudden  desire  to  leave  me,  the  indescribable  determina- 
tion to  quit  the  office  at  once — all  looks  suspicious.  Still  I  cannot 
believe — in  short,  I  am  at  my  wits'  end.  And  the  money  is 
irretrievably  lost.  Under  the  circumstances  I  cannot  make  any 
move  about  it." 

"  Eobert ! "  sobbed  Mrs.  Acland,  "  you  are  too— too  good ;  I  feel 
as  if  my  heart  were  broken  !  " 

"  Come,  come,  you  must  neither  think  nor  speak  like  that." 

"  Let  us  see  the  boy  and  hear  what  he  has  to  say  for  himself," 
cried  Mrs.  Acland.     She  rang  hastily. 

The  ser\'ant  who  answered  her  summons  reported  that  **Mr. 
Cranston  had  just  come  in  and  was  having  his  tea." 

'^Tell  him  to  come  here  as  soon  as  he  has  done,"  she  said ;  and 
both  husband  and  wife  kept  silence — a  painful  silence,  broken 
only  by  an  occasional  ejaculation  expressive  of  horror  and  despair 
on  Mrs.  Acland's  part. 

Then  the  door  opened  and  Dick  Cranston  walked  in  quietly, 
and  stood  looking  at  them  both  with  perfect  composure.  **  You 
sent  for  me  ?  "  he  said,  after  waiting  to  be  addressed. 

Mr.  Acland  looked  at  his  wife,  who  shook  her  head,  then  he 
uttered  a  loud  "hem"  and  said,  "I  wished  to  ask  you  a  few 
questions,  Dick.  You  were  in  my  private  room  almost  all 
yesterday?" 

**  I  was,  sir." 

"  Who  came  in  while  you  were  there  ?  " 

"  Only  my  mother  and  Mr.  Cross." 

"  What  time  did  you  leave  ?  " 

"About  half.past  four." 

"  Did  you  see  my  keys  lying  on  my  table  ?  " 

"No,  sir." 

**  Are  you  aware  that  a  considerable  sum  has  been  taken  from 
my  safe  ?  " 

"  No  1  Has  there  really  ?  Then  I  do  not  think  it  could  have 
been  done  yesterday,  for  I  was  in  the  room  the  whole  time." 
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"  Then  who  could  have  taken  it  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Aeland.  "  For 
the  money — over  eighty-five  pounds — is  gone." 

"  Some  one  must  have  a  master  key !  "  cried  Dick ;  "  how  else 
could  the  safe  have  been  opened  ?  ** 

"Dick,"  said  Mr.  Acland  solemnly,  "suspicion  points  to  ymu 
For  some  hours  you  were  alone,  and  the  key  of  the  safe  was 
within  your  reach  ! " 

"  To  me !     It  is  impossible,  sir,  you  can  suspect  m«! " 

"It  is  inexplicable,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Acland,  his  expression 
growing  undecided.  "The  idea  of  a  master  key  is  altogether 
improbable.  I  have  had  that  safe  for  years,  and  no  attempt 
was  ever  made  upon  it,  though  we  had  one  dishonest  man  in 
the  oflSce." 

Here  Mrs.  Acland  suddenly  started  up,  and  clasping  her  hands, 
stretched  them  out  to  Dick  tragically.  "  My  poor  misguided  son," 
she  exclaimed  with  a  sob,  "have  courage;  I  have  interceded 
for  you ;  you  know  the  generosity  and  tenderness  of  your  good 
father — he  is  indeed  a  father  to  you — be  candid,  and  tell  the 
whole  truth.     We  shall  not  be  severe  on  a  first  offence." 

"  I  would  forgive,  if  you  would  do  your  best  to  atone,  and 
save  me  from  accusing  some  innocent  individual  falsely." 

"  Why,  mother !  you  don't  believe  I  have  done  this !  I  am 
certain  ycyw  do  not ! "  cried  Dick,  turning  on  her  with  a  stem 
piercing  look.  "  Why  have  you  thought  it  necessary  to  intercede 
for  me  ?  I  need  no  intercession."  Then  facing  Mr.  Acland  he 
said  still  steadily,  though  with  much  emotion,  "  What  have  I 
ever  done  that  you  suspect  me  of  such  short-sighted  infamy, 
such  base  ingratitude?  I  have  no  need  for  money,  I  have  no 
debts,  I  have  never  gambled,  though  I  have  watched  others  play. 
I  demand  that  you  make  the  strictest  inquiry,  in  justice  to  me! 
My  only  capital  is  my  character,  and  if  you  find  out  the  truth  I 
am  sure  to  be  cleared." 

"  But  don't  you  see,  Dick,  you  unfortunate  boy,"  gasped  ilrs. 
Acland,  speaking  with  diflSculty,  "  that  if  Mr.  Acland  makes  open 
inquiry  into  the  matter,  it  will  be  destruction  to  you  ?    No  one 

would  believe  you  innocent,  the  evidence  is  too — too "  she 

faltered,  and  fell  back  in  the  chair  from  which  she  had  just  risen, 
apparently  fainting. 

"  This  too  is  your  work ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Acland  indignantly 
as  he  rang  the  bell  for  assistance ;  "  it  is  plain  what  her  convic- 
tion is." 

Dick  did  not  attempt  to  approach  his  mother,  and  Marjory, 
who  soon  after  Dick  was  summoned  had  followed  with  a  chival- 
rous intention  of  standing  by  him  if  necessary  (for  she  had  a 
vague  propheticfeeling  that  mischief  was  brewing),  stood,  disre- 
garded by  the  others  in  their  agitation,  terrified,  indignant,  bewil- 
dered, looking  on  helplessly,  while  Sarah  loosened  her  mistress's 
lace  neckerchief  and  held  smelling  salts  to  her  nose. 
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But  Mrs.  Acland  quickly  recovered,  and  peremptorily  dismissed 
the  servant.  "  I  am  utterly  unhinged,"  she  said  brokenly,  "  I 
seem  to  have  lost  my  head  with  all  this  horror.  Come  and  speak 
to  me  early  to-morrow,  Dick ;  you  may  hear  reason  from  me.  And 
you,  my  dear  husband,  for  my  sake  spare  my  son,  have  compassion 
on  his  youth  and  inexperience ! "  she  rose  and  tottered  towards 
the  door. 

"  I  feel  as  if  I  were  going  mad,"  exclaimed  Dick,  stopping  short 
and  gazing  at  her;  "  you,  my  mother — you,  Mr.  Acland,  who  have 
been  my  best  friend  and  who  know  me  thoroughly,  to  believe  me 
capable  of  such  baseness !    Good  God  !  1  begin  to  doubt  myself!  " 

"Be  wise,"  murmured  Mrs.  Acland;  "do  not  persist  in  useless 
obstinacy." 

"  Obstinacy ! "  repeated  Dick,  "  I  have  not  quite  lost  my  senses, 
and  I  shall  always  maintain  my  innocence."  He  began  to  pace  to 
and  fro.  Mr.  Acland,  with  a  condemnatory  shake  of  the  head, 
supported  his  wife  out  of  the  room.  Marjory  felt  almost  afraid 
of  Dick,  he  looked  so  dark  and  stem  ;  yet  she  could  not  make  a 
movement  to  go  away.  "  Marjory,"  he  said,  as  if  suddenly  aware 
of  her,  "  do  you  believe  I  am  a  dastardly  thief  ?  " 

"  No,"  she  cried,  the  spell  of  silence  and  immobility  breaking 
at  the  sound,  "  not  if  every  one  in  the  world  swore  to  it.  I  should 
sooner  believe  she  did  it  herself!  Don't  be  afraid,  Dick,  the  truth 
will  come  out  one  day;  but  it  is  utterly  unaccountable,  there  is 
some  witchcraft  in  it." 

"  Thank  you,  Marjory ;  while  I  have  one  to  believe  in  me  I 
won't  give  up,  but  here  1  will  not  stay." 

"What  will  become  of  you,  Dick?"  cried  Marjory  appalled. 
**  Can  you  do  nothing  to  prove  your  innocence  ?  " 

"  Nothing,"  he  said.     "  Everything  is  against  me." 

He  turned  and  retired  to  his  own  room,  where  Marjory  dared 
not  follow  him,  to  face  this  terrible  trouble  as  best  he  could  alone. 

Marjory  waited  miserably  enough,  hoping  for  his  reappearance 
till  Sarah  came  to  turn  oflf  the  gas. 

As  to  Dick,  he  felt  as  if  the  ground,  which  had  hitherto  seemed 
solid,  giving  way  under  his  feet.  Even  his  steady  sense  and  natural 
self-reliance  failed  him  in  solitude  and  darkness. 

Was  he  going  to  be  the  sport  of  what  weak  fellows  and  romance 
writers  call  "  fate  "  ?  Well,  not  without  a  stout  tussle  was  the 
determination  which  finally  grew  up  from  the  weary  round  of 
conjecture,  anticipation  and  confused  plans,  through  which  he 
wandered  in  the  sleepless  watches  of  that  dreary  night. 

Early  next  morning  the  housemaid  tapped  at  the  door :  "  Please, 
sir,  your  ma'  would  like  to  speak  to  you  in  her  own  room." 

It  was  with  the  utmost  reluctance  Dick  obeyed.  He  looked  for 
no  sympathy,  no  kindly  comprehension  from  his  mother. 

She  was  wrapped  in  her  dressing-gown,  sitting  by  her  writing- 
table,  on  which  stood  a  cup  of  tea. 
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"  I  have  not  closed  my  eyes,  Dick,**  she  exclaimed  as  he  entered 
the  door ;  ^*  of  all  my  troubles  this  is  the  worst  that  has  fallen 
upon  me." 

"  I  am  not  surprised  at  your  thinking  so."  He  was  very  com- 
posed and  cold. 

"I  am  driven  by  irresistible  facts  to  believe  as  I  do,  most 
reluctantly ;  but,  Dick,  neither  Mr.  Acland  nor  I  wish  to  be  harsh. 
I  have  succeeded  in  persuading  him  to  give  you  another  chance; 
he  will  bear  the  loss — ^a  very  serious  one,  and  preserve  the  strictest 
silence  oi^  the  subject,  to  save  your  character.  Fortunately  the 
money  was  his  own  and  no  one  knew  it  had  been  placed  in  the 
safe ;  no  one  need  be  the  wiser.  If  you  are  sensible  and  aware 
what  is  due  to  Mr.  Acland  and  myself,  you  will  stay  where  you  are 
and  endeavour  to  live  down  this  most  painful  and  too  probable 
suspicion." 

"  I  will  never  sleep  another  night  under  your  roof  nor  cost  Mr. 
Acland  another  shilling,"  returned  Dick  very  quietly.  **  Mother, 
I  do  not  believe  that  in  your  heart  you  think  me  guilty,"  he 
added  emphatically,  while  he  looked  keenly  into  her  face. 

"  I  would  rather  not ;  but  how  can  I  disbelieve  ?  who  else  could 
have  taken  the  money  ?  who  else  was  alone  in  Mr.  Acland's  room 
except  myself?  Perhaps,"  with  a  scornful  laugh,  J* you  wish  to 
shift  the  blame  on  me  ?  " 

"  I  would  not  do  so  even  if  I  could,"  said  Dick  coldly. 

**  Insolent  boy,"  cried  Mrs.  Acland  with  sudden  fire,  **  your  tone 
is  an  insult.     I  believe  you  think  me  capable  of  any  9rime." 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  be  insulting." 

•*  Then  what  do  you  intend  to  do  ?  You  can  find  no  employ- 
ment without  a  recommendation.  Do  not  be  a  fool ;  stay  where 
you  are.  If  you  are  unjustly  suspected,  the  truth  will  come  out 
some  day ;  be  guided  by  me." 

*^I  cannot  stay,"  he  returned  firmly;  "neither  you  nor  Mr. 
Acland  ought  to  suspect  me.  I  may  be  a  dull  rough  fellow,  but 
I  have  always  been  honest;  I  have  deserved  better  from  you.  Now 
I  shall  bid  you  good-bye :  if  we  are  to  meet  again  you  must  seek 
me." 

"  Stay — I  desire  you  to  stay,"  cried  Mrs.  Acland,  greatly  agitated. 

"  Grood-bye,  mother,  you' will  be  happier  without  me."  With  a 
choking  sensation  in  his  throat  Dick  left  the  room  and  shortly 
afterwards  the  house. 

When  Marjory  came  downstairs  there  was  no  sign  of  her  com- 
rade and  ally ;  she  did  not  like  to  ask  for  him,  though  her  heart 
swelled  painfully  at  the  thought  that  she  should  not  see  him 
again,  and  yet,  she  told  herself,  he  could  not  have  gone  without 
saying  good-bye. 

She  went  into  his  room — nothing  had  been  touched ;  she  wan- 
dered into  their  subterranean  study — his  pencils  and  bit«  of  draw- 
ings lay  scattered  about. 
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"  What's  become  o'  Mr.  Dick  ?  "  asked  the  cook.  "  He  was  oflf 
early  without  a  mouthful  between  his  teeth.  Has  he  fallen  out 
with  his  ma  ?  Well,  many  a  lady  might  be  proud  of  such  a  son, 
a  tall  fine-looking  fellow,  and  that  quiet  and  well  behaved." 

^^  I  know  nothing  about  him,  cook ;  I  am  afraid  something  has 
gone  wrong." 

Breakfast  passed  in  almost  total  sileuQe.  Mrs.  Acland  did  not 
appear,  but  a  message  from  her  summoned  her  husband  to  a  private 
interview  before  he  set  out  for  his  oflSce. 

Marjory  watched  the  breakfast  being  removed  with  a  sort  of 
dumb  anger  at  things  going  on  as  usual,  so  natural  to  a  mind 
deeply  irritated  and  distressed.  Then  Louise's  lessons  and  music 
had  to  be  attended  to,  and  she  was  extra  troublesome. 

It  was  a  weary  momingj  the  moments  were  as  drops  of  lead. 

Mrs.  Acland  only  left  her  room  to  go  out  in  a  cab,  which  had 
been  waiting  a  few  minutes.  Then  nurse  did  her  best  to  persuade 
Maijory  that  it  would  do  her  good  to  take  the  children  for  their 
morning  walk.  This  she  utterly  declined ;  and  feeling  unspeak- 
ably desolate  she  settled  herself  in  the  schoolroom,  and  tried  to 
work,  chiefly  sitting  with  her  elbows  on  the  table  and  her  head 
on  her  hands. 

Suddenly  the  door  opened  and  Dick  came  in. 

"  Oh  !  I  am  so  glad,"  she  cried, "  I  thought  you  had  gone  quite 
away ;  where  have  you  been  ?  " 

Dick  sat  down  opposite  her,  a  smile,  somewhat  sad  but  very 
soft,  parting  his  lips.  **  I  should  not  have  gone  without  bidding 
you  good-bye.  I  have  been  to  see  Mr.  Cross  in  his  own  house,  to 
tell  him  the  whole  story." 

"  And  what  does  he  say  ?  "  cried  Marjory  breathless. 

'^  That  as  a  case  of  circumstantial  evidence  nothing  can  be 
stronger  against  me ;  but  strong  as  it  is,  he  does  not  believe  I 
took  the  money.  You  can't  think  what  a  relief  this  is ;  I  feel  as 
if  I  had  more  faith  in  myself." 

"  I  am  so  glad,"  said  Marjory  warmly.  "  And  did  you  tell  him 
you  would  go  away  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  he  advised  me  not,  but  I  held  to  my  intention.  Then 
he  offered  me  a  tip,  but  I  could  not  take  it." 

"  But  you  ought  to  have  taken  it,"  cried  Marjory ;  *'  I  am  sure 
you  have  no  money  of  your  own  !  " 

"  Enough  to  begin  with,"  said  Dick.  "  However,  he  insisted  on 
my  eating  a  good  breakfast ;  and  I  feel  much  bolder  in  conse- 
quence," ne  added  with  a  laugh.  "  Now  I  have  come  back  for  a 
last  word  with  you;  it  will  be  many  a  day  before  I  see  you  again." 

•*But  won't  -you  write  to  me?"  cried  Marjory,  her  lips 
quivering. 

•*  It  would  be  no  use,"  he  returned ;  "  our  roads  will  lie  wide 
apart,  for  I  am  going  to  begin  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  ladder, 
and  I  may  not  be  a  desirable  acquaintance." 
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*^  Dick  I'' 

"  I  don't  think  you  would  cut  me,  but  the  idea  of  keeping  up 
any  intercourse  with  this  house  is  utterly  repugnant.  I  want  to 
break  away  and  disappear,  so  I  will  not  write  to  you,  though  I 
shall  think  of  you  often.  You  have  been  very  kind  and  good 
since  vou  came  back  from  school ;  I  thank  you  with  all  my  heart.** 

"  Oh !  Dick,  I  used  to  be  a  wretch !  Won't  you  sit  down  and 
have  a  little  talk,  they  are  all  out?  " 

"  I  can't ;  I  have  a  long  walk  before  me.  I  have  been  in  my 
room  and  taken  a  few  clothes — I  think  I  have  earned  them.  Now 
I  must  say  good-bye." 

**  Then  if  we  are  to  part  friends,  Dick,"  speaking  with  an  effort, 
"  you  must  take  this  from  George  and  me."  "  This  "  was  a  folded 
paper  containing  three  sovereigns,  which  Marjory  had  hoarded  up. 

"  What !  rob  you  of  your  capital,"  cried  Dick,  looking  down 
at  her  with  moist  eyes  and  a  half  smile.  **  No,  Marjory,  I  have 
not  come  down  to  that  yet !  " 

"  But,  Dick,  you  must,  you  must,"  slipping  her  hand  through 
his  arm  and  endeavouring  to  force  the  gold  upon  him,  '^or  I  shall 
think  you  do  not  like  me,  that  you  are  still  offended  with  me  ! 
I  shall  be  miserable  enough  when  you  too  have  gone,  and  my  only 
bit  of  comfort  will  be  knowing  that  you  were  not  quite  penniless^ 
that  I  was  able  to  help  you  a  little.     Don't  refuse  me,  Dick." 

Again  he  refused ;  but  she  pleaded  so  earnestly,  her  bright  eyes 
all  suffused  with  tears,  that  he  yielded  at  last.  "  Well,  Marjory,  I 
will  repay  you  if  I  live,  and  at  least  I  shall  always  feel  I  have  one 
friend  in  you."  He  looked  round  the  bare  dull  room,  and  took 
up  some  pencils  and  a  drawing  or  two  which  lay  on  the  shelf  and 
put  them  in  his  pocket.  "  I  nave  known  some  miserable  hours 
in  this  room,"  he  said,  *^  and  some  pleasant  ones  since  you  came 
home,  but  I  little  thought  I  should  be  driven  to  leave  it  as  I  am  ! 
Give  my  love  to  George,  he  has  always  been  a  good  fellow  to  me  ; 
and  now,  Maijory,  God  bless  you !  Won't  you  give  me  a  parting 
kiss?" 

"  Oh  yes,  dear  Dick,"  she  cried,  the  tears  now  welling  over  and 
rolling  down  her  cheeks.  She  lifted  up  her  face  to  him  as  she 
would  have  done  to  George.  Dick,  mov^d  to  a  degree  that  sur* 
prised  himself,  hugged  her  heartily. 

"It  is  hard  to  part — harder  than  I  thought,"  he  said,  half 
ashamed  of  his  own  emotion.  "I  could  be  so  fond  of  you, 
Marjory,  if  I  stayed !  but  it  is  all  no  use,  we  may  never  meet 
again ;  only,  believe  me,  I  shall  always  try  to  be  an  honest  man, 
however  humble  my  way  of  life.  From  this  time  forth  I  will 
trust  to  myself  alone." 

"  Good-bye,"  sobbed  Marjory,  now  quite  broken  dovm,  "  do 
let  me  hear  from  you  some  time  or  other ;  and  remember  I  shall 
never — never — never  believe  a  word  against  you." 

Dick  pressed  her  hand  hard  and  went  out  through  the  side 
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entrance,  turning  at  the  gate  to  wave  a  last  farewell.  His 
countenance  was  grave  but  not  despondent,  and  his  step  as  he 
walked  rapidly  down  the  road  was  firm  and  elastic. 

"  He  will  succeed,  I  am  sure  he  will,''  thought  Marjory,  as  she 
hurried  away  to  her  own  room  to  sob  herself  feick  to  composure. 
Surely  a  more  tragic  break  in  the  routine  of  a  sombre  life  could 
not  have  come  to  deepen  monotony  into  gloom ! 


So  Dick  Cranston  went  away  out  of  Marjory's  life  altogether 
for  the  present,  leaving  no  trace. 

For  a  while  Mr.  Acland  was  uncomfortable,  and  occasionally 
conjectured  what  might,  could,  would  or  should  have  become  of 
his  stepson.  But  Mrs.  Acland  was  immovably  calm.  "  As  soon 
as  he  needs  anything  he  will  return,  depend  upon  it,"  was  her 
invariable  answer.  "  He  has  found  some  means  of  living,  and 
even  if  he  suffers  privation  he  deserves  to  suffer  for  Lis  shameless 
conduct  to  youy  who  have  been  a  real  father  to  him." 

"  Then  you  believe  he  (Ud  take  that  money  ?  " 

"  I  try  hard  Tiot  to  believe  it ;  but  it  it  evident  that  Dick  and 
myself  were  the  only  persons  who  had  access  to  the  safe." 

*^  Circumstantial  evidence  sometimes  misleads  !  And  it  would 
have  been  more  natural  for  him  to  have  gone  off  with  his  plunder 
instead  of  returning  here." 

**  On  the  contrary  his  disappearance  would  have  left  no  doubt 
as  to  who  was  the  thief.  His  best  chance  was  to  face  the  danger 
and  throw  suspicion  on  some  one  else — even  on  me  if  he  could." 

"  On  you !     Oh !  that  would  be  too  preposterous  1 " 

"  Well !  I  rather  think  it  would  1 "  with  a  placid  smile ;  and 
then  the  conversation  drifted  in  another  direction. 

Gradually  forgetfulness  fell  on  all  save  Marjory.  She  thought 
often  of  the  outcast,  pictured  him  in  difficulty  and  sore  need, 
even  carrying  the  hod  he  had  described  to  her,  or  perhaps  falling 
in  with  some  benevolent  millionaire  such  as  appear  at  the  right 
moment  in  sensational  stories,  and  returning  prosperous,  power- 
ful and  ready  to  confound  his  mother  by  his  superiority  and  success. 

The  glowing  June  audi  showery  July  days  passed  without  a 
break — passed  chiefly  in  the  solitude  of  the  school-room.  Even 
Marjory's  buoyant  nature  was  losing  its  elasticity  under  the 
pressure  of  an  ever-present  enmity,  and  she  began  to  give  up 
the  struggle  to  win  something  of  kindness  and  recognition  from 
her  father.  Indeed,  she  marvelled  at  the  dexterity  with  which 
Mrs.  Acland  always  made  her  appear  in  the  worst  light,  while  her 
subtilty  defied  Marjory's  untrained  efforts  to  counteract  her 
malignant  influence* 

Writing  long  letters  to  George,  who  was  still  in  southern 
latitudes,  where  his  ship  was  employed  in  various  voyages  be- 
tween the  Colonies,  California  and  South  America,  was  her  only 
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solace ;  and  in  her  loneliness  she  began  to  attach  herself  to  her 
little  half-sister,  Louise,  who  was  her  pupil,  and,  though  trouble- 
some, was  interesting  and  affectionate. 

The  autumnal  sea-side  visit  was  a  welcome  break.  Marjory 
had  a  keen  and  exquisite  pleasure  in  the  beauty,  the  colouring, 
the  changefulness  of  the  sea,  and  she  used  to  wander  with  and 
without  Louise  for  miles  along  the  beach,  for  which  freedom  of 
action  Mrs.  Acland  occasionally  scolded. 

After  Christmas,  however,  a  fresh  trial  awaited  her.  Herbert, 
his  mother's  special  favourite,  ¥ras  to  begin  lessons,  and  Marjory 
particularly  disliked  the  child.  She  well  knew  that  the  effort  to 
make  him  attend  would  most  certainly  embitter  her  relations 
with  Mrs.  Acland  and  estrange  her  still  more  from  her  father; 
she  was  therefore  resolved  not  to  undertake  the  odious  task  for 
nothing. 

HavinfiT  screwed  her  courage  to  the  sticking  point,  for  she  was 
not  nearly  so  brave  as  when  she  first  returned  from  school,  she 
startled  both  Mrs.  Acland  and  her  father  at  breakfast  one 
morning  after  they  were  again  settled  in  Falkland  Terrace  by 
saying  abruptly,  "  If  I  am  to  teach,  why  can  I  not  be  a  gover- 
ness in  some  strange  family?  Let  me  have  lessons,  or  attend 
classes  this  winter,  and  in  the  spring  I  can  go  away  and  earn 
my  own  bread  as  the  others  did."  A  very  injudicious  beginning, 
but  Marjory  had  learned  that  speak  as  she  might  Mrs.  Acland 
would  always  twist  her  words  against  her. 

"  Why,  Marjory ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Acland,  looking  up  from  his 
paper,  ^*  what  has  put  that  into  your  head  ?  " 

**I  hope  a  sincere  desire  to  lighten  your  burdens,"  said  his 
wife  smiling.  ^^  I  thought  it  would  be  a  mutually  helpful  arrange- 
ment if  Marjory  saved  you  the  cost  of  school  for  our  little  ones, 
and  yet  kept  them  under  the  shelter  of  her  father's  roof." 

^^I  think  I  should  do  better  among  strangers,"  returned 
Marjory  bluntly.  "  Louise  is  all  very  well,  but  I  shall  never  be 
able  to  manage  Herbert ;  besides "    She  paused. 

"Besides,  you  would  no  doubt  prefer  seeking  adventures  fcr 
from  the  restraints  of  your  father's  decorous  house,"  interrupted 
Mrs.  Acland. 

Marjory  flashed  a  look  full  of  wrath  upon  her,  but  wisely  held 
her  tongue. 

"  Well,  a-really,  I  never  thought  a  daughter  of  mine  would 
entertain  such  an  idea,"  said  Mr.  Acland  pompously ;  "  do  not  let 
me  hear  anything  more  of  such  a  scheme." 

"  I  do  not  know  that  I  should  insist  on  its  complete  renunci- 
ation," remarked  Mrs.  Acland  thoughtfully.  •*  Some  girls  can- 
not be  happy  at  home,  and  many  young  ladies,  better  off  than 
Marjory  will  ever  be,  like  the  independence  of  earning  their 
bread.    But  at  present  Marjory  is  decidedly  too  young." 

"And  too  ignorant  for  anything  above  a  nursery  governess," 
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put  in  the  subject  of  discussion.  "  If  you  will  only  let  me  attend 
the  music  and  history  classes  at  the  New  Institute  in  the 
High  Street  I  will  do  all  I  can  for  Herbert,  and  of  course  for 
Louise  too." 

This  bold  attempt  succeeded.  For  some  object  of  her  own 
Mrs.  Acland  saw  fit  to  second  her  stepdaughter's  proposition, 
and  Marjory  had  one  opportunity  in  her  life  of  feeling  something 
like  friendliness  towards  her  stepmother  when  she  was  permitted 
to  attend  the  classes  as  she  proposed. 

The  winter  then  passed  far  more  quickly  and  pleasantly  than 
Marjory  had  dared  to  hope,  in  spite  of  the  penance  entailed  by 
Btriving  to  teach  Herbert. 

Yet  Mrs.  Acland  did  not  slacken  the  reins  of  discipline. 
Maijory,  who  was  extremely  sociable  and  ready  to  make  acquain- 
tances, once  brought  in  a  class-fellow  who  was  walking  back  from 
the  Institute  with  her,  to  explain  some  change  which  had  been 
made  in  the  order  of  their  lessons,  and  while  they  were  looking 
through  their  books  in  the  dining-room,  Mrs.  Acland  came  in. 
She  was  freezingly  dignified,  and  the  young '  visitor  speedily 
departed.  Whereupon  she  sternly  forbade  Marjory  ever  taking 
so  great  a  liberty  again ;  she  was  not  to  bring  promiscuous  com- 
panions into  that  sacred  room  or  into  the  house ;  all  sorts  of  evil 
might  come  of  it. 

"  Oh !  very  well ! "  said  Marjory  bravely,  though  her  heart 
swelled  with  rage  and  mortification.  "  I  thought  it  was  my 
father's  house  and  that  I  might  ask  a  friend  to " 

**  Yes,  it  is  your  father's  house,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Acland  with 
contemptuous  calmness,  "  but  he  has  put  m€  at  the  head  of  it,  so 
I  shall  do  my  duty  and  what  is  best  for  those  in  it,  regardless 
of  your  insolence.  You  will  find  it  is  wiser  to  be  my  friend  than 
my  enemy." 

**  How  can  I  be  your  friend  when  you  never  will  understand 
me  or  believe  that  I  try  to  do  right, '  cried  Marjory  passionately. 

"  Go,  leave  the  room ;  do  not  attempt  to  answer  me,"  returned 
Mrs.  Acland ;  and  Marjory  gladly  obeyed. 

This  interdict  cut  her  off  from  making  any  girl  intimacies.  If 
she  could  not  ask  any  one  to  her  father's  house,  neither  would  she 
accept  any  invitation,  while  she  was  too  loyal  to  her  father  to 
complain  of  his  wife  to  strangers.  So  she  grew  silent  and  reserved 
and  was  naturally  left  to  herself. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

ENTER  UNCLE  CARTERET. 

I'iME  in  its  ceaseless,  pitiless  unbroken  stream  swept  through  the 
frost  and  snow,  the  storms  and  sufferings  of  winter,  and  once  more 
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spring  sunshine  and  early  showers  smiled  and  wept  on  the  fast 
flowing  current. 

It  was  a  year  since  Dick  had  gone  out  into  the  unknown,  and 
nothing  whatever  had  been  heard  of  him. 

The  recurring  season  filled  Marjory  with  thoughts  of  both  her 
banished  brothers.  George,  she  had  some  hopes  of  seeing  soon, 
as  Mr.  Acland  had  heard  from  the  owners  that  the  ship  was  to 
come  home  in  autumn. 

This  was  cheering  news,  and  Marjory  supported  herself  on  it, 
as  a  shipwrecked  mariner  clings  to  the  plank  on  which  he  floats 
amid  the  bitter  briny  waves. 

The  year  just  passed  had  ripened  and  matured  her  fiery 
impetuous  nature,  but  it  had  also  in  some  degree  tarnished  the 
bright  hopefulness  which  was  her  spear  and  shield;  she  still 
cherished  the  plan  of  going  away  to  teach  or  work  amongst 
strangers,  and  escape  the  humiliation  of  being  treated  like  a 
hireling  in  her  father's  house,  but  she  had  not  again  broached 
the  subject  to  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Acland;  it  required  a  good  deal  of 
resolution  to  attack  it. 

One  evening  after  dinner  Marjory  went  up  to  the  study,  as 
the  back-parlour  was  termed,  which  opened  on  a  balcony  with 
steps  leading  to  the  garden.  Here  Mr.  Acland  liked  to  smoke  a 
post-prandial  cigar,  while  his  wife,  who  was  remarkably  industri- 
ous, worked  some  elaborate  ornamental  stitchery.  Marjory's 
etrand  was  to  submit  a  list  of  books  she  had  been  ordered  to  make 
to  her  stepmother. 

Mrs.  Acland  glanced  over  it.  "That  seems  all  right,"  she  said, 
"  but  there  are  some  in  the  spare  room  which  I  had  forgotten  ;  I 
just  scribbled  them  down.  There,  you  had  better  sit  down  and  add 
them  to  the  list.*' 

Maijory  obeyed,  and  while  she  wrote  her  father  took  his  cigar 
from  his  lips,  remarking  lazily,  "  I  met  Fowler  to-day,  Fowler  of 
James,  Brigg  and  Fowler,  and  he  mentioned  that  Mr.  .Carteret 
had  actually  arrived  in  London.  P'owler  is  his  solicitor,  you 
know." 

"Oh I  indeed.  You  mean  Marjory's  uncle  or  grand-uncle, 
whom  we  heard  of  last  year  ?  " 

•*  Yes ;  it  seems  the  tenant  of  his  place  in  Daleshire  is  leav-r 
ing,  and  he  has  come  over  to  stay  there  for  a  few  months  and  let 
it  again." 

"  Indeed  !  I  suppose  this  Mr.  Carteret  is  a  man  of  property  ?  ** 

"  His  estate  is  not  very  considerable,  but  he  inherited  money 
from  his  mother,  and  his  wife  had  a  large  fortune." 

"  Where  is  he  staying  ?  " 

«  At  the  Grosvenor  Hotel." 

"  Don't  you  think,  dear,  you  ought  to  call  upon  this  relative  ?  ** 

"He  is  only  a  connection,"  returned  Mr.  Acland.  "And  I 
do  not  feel  disposed  to  spend  any  time  on  him.    He  never  took 
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much  notice  of  his  niece  nor  of  me.  When  we  were  married  he 
sent  us  a  queer-looking  mouldy  lamp ;  I  believe  it  was  something 
Grecian  or  Pompeian," 

*'  Is  that  the  old  green  thing  with  a  broken  foot  in  the  lumber- 
room  ?  " 

"  I  daresay ;  I  have  not  seen  it  for  years," 

Mrs.  Acland  mused  for  some  moments  in  silence, 

**  I  think,  dear,  if  you  do  not  care  to  call,  /  ought,  if  it  were 
only  for  Marjory's  sake,  she  ought  to  know  her  mother's 
relatives." 

*'  I  do  not  think  old  Carteret  would  ever  be  of  use  to  any 
one." 

"  Still,"  urged  Mrs.  Acland,  "  I  should  like  to  call  if  you  have 
no  objection." 

'*  Do  just  as  you  like,  my  dear;  I  do  not  think  they  will  be  long 
in  town." 

Mrs,  Acland  made  no  remark,  but  this  possibility  of  establish- 
ing a  link  with  real  genuine  members  of  the  "  upper  ten  "  fasci- 
nated her. 

If  she  could  manage  to  please  this  rich  old  aristocrat  she 
might  introduce  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  into  society  far  and 
away  beyond  the  north-west  coterie  by  which  her  ambition  had 
hitherto  been  bounded. 

She  was  up  betimes  next  morning,  and  foraged  out  the 
**  wonderful  lamp  "  with  her  own  hands,  wrapped  it  in  paper  and 
took  it  before  luncheon-time  to  a  "  handy  man  "  in  the  neighbour- 
hood who  did  much  repairing  for  her. 

"  Marjory,"  she  said  when  the  mid-day  meal  was  nearly  over, 
'*  go  and  put  on  your  best  dress  and  hat,  or  rather  bring  the  hat 
to  me  and  I  will  put  in  a  few  primroses,  it  is  a  little  too  simple* 
I  am  going  to  see  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carteret  and  will  take  you  with 
me ;  try  and  be  amiable  and  agreeable.  These  relations  might  be 
of  great  use  to  you." 

Marjory  muttered  something. 

"  What  do  you  say — ^you  have  no  nice  gloves  ?  You  shall  get  a 
pair  as  we  go  along.  It  is  a  miserable  wet  afternoon  and  we  shall 
be  sure  to  find  them." 

If  Marjory  had  not  been  going  to  pay  this  visit  in  company 
with  her  stepmother  she  would  have  been  full  of  lively  curiosity 
and  highly  pleased ;  as  it  was  she  felt  sure  Mrs.  Acland  would 
contrive  to  make  her  look  awkward  or  foolish,  or  both.  However, 
it  was  a  little  change,  so  she  brought  her  hat  and  looked  on  with 
rather  reluctant  admiration  at  the  deftly  arranged  decoration  by 
which  Mrs.  Acland  soon  improved  its  appearance. 

"  I  shall  have  a  cab.  It  is  false  economy  to  spoil  one's  clothes,'* 
was  Mrs.  Acland's  decision.  And  she  even  risked  an  additional 
sixpence  in  the  fare  by  stopping  at  Marshall  and  Snelgrove's  to 
get  Marjory  the  gloves  she  needed. 
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Arrived  at  the  Grosvenor  she  was  rewarded  by  finding  that 
both  Mr,  and  Mrs,  Carteret  were  at  home. 

Marjory  was  absolutely  dazzled  by  the  grandeur  of  the  stair- 
case, the  wide  hall,  the  numerous  waiters,  the  deference  of  the 
elegantly-mannered  porter.  She  was  struck  by  Mrs.  Acland's  com- 
posed matter-of-course  air ;  it  seemed  as  if  she  had  been  used  to 
this  sort  of  thing  all  her  life. 

The  room  to  which  they  were  conducted  was  large  and  hand- 
somely furnished,  a  fire  burned  pleasantly  in  the  grate,  and  beside 
it  in  an  easy  chair  sat  a  small  elderly  gentleman,  with  a  short, 
arched,  obstinate  nose  and  shrivelled  yet  rosy  cheeks,  Uke  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  apple,  a  remarkably  abundant  head  of  light-coloured 
hair,  contrasted  with  scanty  greyish  whiskers,  and  suggested  the 
aid  of  art.  He  had  evidently  been  examining  or  sorting  letters, 
for  a  small  table  in  front  of  him  was  covered  with  papers  of 
various  kinds,  and  when  Mrs.  Acland's  card  was  presented  he 
looked  up  and  took  it  with  a  peevish  expression.  "Acland — 
hey  ?  "  he  exclaimed,  examining  it  through  his  double  eyeglass. 

"  Who — what "  but  his  speech  was  arrested  by  the  entrance  of 

Mrs.  Acland  in  her  handsome  visiting  dress  of  black  silk,  lace  and 
jet  and  an  exceedingly  becoming  bonnet.  She  was  followed  by 
Marjory  in  her  very  best  though  unspring-like  costume  of  dark 
grey  and  hat  of  coarse  straw,  which  her  stepmother  had  "  smartened 
up  "  for  the  occasion. 

The  little  old  gentleman  rose,  pushed  away  his  table  and  made 
a  low  bow.  He  was  very  carefully  dressed  in  rather  a  picturesque 
style,  his  coat  was  black  velvet,  and  his  shirt  collars  were  turned 
down  over  a  pale  blue  tie,  secured  at  the  throat  by  a  gold  ring. 

"Mrs.  Acland,"  he  said  with  a  slightly  bewildered  air,  "I 
fear  that  during  my  long  absence   from   England   I   have  not 

kept  up  my  knowledge  of  family  history,  a "  he  hesitated  and 

paused. 

"  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  calling,"  said  Mrs.  Acland  in  her 
gentlest  voice,  with  her  most  softly  composed  manner,  "  although 
I  am  not  so  fortunate  as  to  be  related  in  any  way  to  you,  Mt. 
Carteret;  but  hearing  you  were  in  town  I  thought  it  right  to 
present  your  grand-niece,  my  husband's  eldest  daughter,  Marjory 
Acland,  to  you." 

"  Ah  !  I  am  sure  you  are  very  good — very  good  indeed ! "  look- 
ing hard  at  our  little  heroine.  "  But  do  you  mean  to  say  that 
exceeciingly  grown-up  young  lady  is  my  jrraTwi-niece  ?  " 

"  1  am  told  that  my  husband,  Mr.  Robert  Acland's  first  wife  was 
your  niece*,  Marjory  Barton." 

"  Oh  yes,  I  remember  now.  It  certainly  seems  a  long  time 
ago.  I  was  young  myself  then — ^young,  I  mean,  to  have  a  marriag- 
able  niece ;  but  her  mother,  my  sister,  was  older — considerably 

older,  and  married  far  too  young  ?    Won't  you  sit  down  a ^  he 

spoke  uneasily  and  as  if  not  too  well  pleas^. 
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Mrs.  Acland  immediately  took  a  chair,  and  Marjory,  meeting 
his  eyes  and  greatly  amused  with  his  quaint  figure,  smiled  one 
of  the  swift  sweet  smiles  which  at  times  lit  up  her  face  with 
passing  beauty.     The  old  gentleman  was  struck. 

"  I  think  your  daughter  is  more  a  Carteret  than  a  Barton,"  he 
said  with  a  smile,  which  showed  a  superb  row  of  teeth.  "  I  caught 
an  expression  there  that  reminded  me  of  my  mother,  who  was  a 
celebrated  beauty." 

•'I  confess  that  I  am  rather  struck  by  the  likeness  between 
Marjory  and  yourself,"  returned  Mrs.  Acland  seriously. 

**  Indeed !  indeed  !  that  is  rather  curious !  for  I  am  considered 
to  have  a  striking  resemblance  to  my  mother.  Would  you  mind 
standing  by  me  here  ?"  he  ambled  with  little  short  quick  steps  to 
a  long  looking-glass  between  the  windows.  "I  am  rather  a 
well-known  judge  of  faces,  likenesses — in  fact,  of  all  the  sub- 
tler indications  of  heredity ;  I  want  to  compare  our  faces."  He 
looked  with  great  gravity  at  the  reflections  of  himself  and  his 
youthful  grand-niece. 

Marjory  had  rarely  looked  so  sweet.  The  idea  of  finding  a 
relative  who  would  acknowledge  and  perhaps  protect  her  in  this 
funny,  pretty  and  decidedly  well-bred  old  gentleman,  softened 
her  with  a  sensation  of  grateful  pleasure.  She  felt  ready  to  take 
him  into  her  heart. 

"  Well  a-really,  a — I  do  perceive  a  certain  resemblance " 

"  I  hope  I  am  like  you ! "  said  Marjory,  turning  to  him  with 
so  genuine  an  expression  of  kindly  appreciation  that  Mr. 
Carteret  had  rarely  been  more  pleasantly  flattered. 

"  Thank  you,  my  dear,  I  must  say  the  same  to  you.  Now  sit 
down,  sit  down.  I  am  a  very  busy  man,  my  dear  madam,"  to  Mrs. 
Acland,  "  but  I  will  gladly  spare  you  a  few  minutes  until  Mrs. 
Carteret  appears.  Now  tell  me  everything,  put  me  an-  fait  of 
family  matters"  (he  was  very  fond  of  peppering  his  talk  with 
scraps  of  foreign  tongues,  which  shall  be  translated),  "  not  that  I 
am  very  deeply  interested  in  such  things ;  my  sympathies  take  a 
wider,  a  more  cosmopolitan  range ;  still,  as  you  have  taken  the 

trouble  to  call "  He  paused  and  waved  his  white  beringed  hands 

as  if  to  say,  "  Go  on." 

•*  I  can  give  you  very  little  information,"  returned  Mrs.  Acland. 
"These  matters  do  not  interest  me  greatly,  and  the  late  Mrs. 
Acland's  sisters  have  held  aloof  since  Mr.  Acland's  marriage  with 
me." 

"  Very  foolish  !  very  unreasonable  indeed ! "  ejaculated  Mr. 
Carteret.  "  They  could  not  expect  that  a  man  of  his  age,  scarcely 
come  to  the  prime  of  life — ^he  is  some  years  younger  than  I  am — 
would  live  alone,  uncompanioned  and  unsolaced.  Pooh !  how 
few  understand  human  nature !  " 

"Quite  true,"  said  Mrs.  Acland  much  impressed,  as  if  this 
view  had  never  been  presented  to  her  before. 
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"  And  Acland  is  still  doing  well  ?  He's  something  in  the 
law  ?  And  he  had,  you  know,  a  very  fair  fortune  with  Marjory 
Barton." 

"  I  know  very  little  of  Mr.  Acland's  affairs  previous  to  his 
marriage  with  me.  He  has  had  some  severe  losses  "  (Mr.  Carteret's 
face  assumed  a  sudden  expression  of  alarm  and  disgust;  Mrs. 
Acland  hastened  to  finish  her  sentence);  **  I  have  therefore  foond 
full  occupation  for  my  limited  powers  in  endeavouring  to  secure 
for  my  husband  and  family  the  largest  amount  of  comfort  at 
the  smallest  possible  cost.  However,  for  the  last  three  years  I 
am  happy  to  say  he  has  been  recovering  himself." 

"  Glad  to  hear  it,  very  glad  indeed." 

"  A  press  of  business  has  prevented  Mr.  Acland  from  doing 
himself  the  pleasure  of  calling  upon  you." 

"  Pray  don't  mention  it !  My  compliments  to  Mr.  Acland ;  he 
is  by  no  means  to  trouble  himself;  in  fact,  I  have  so  little  in 
common  with  an  English  man  of  business  that  an  interview  would 
not  be  productive  of  much  enjoyment  to  either." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  said  Mrs.  Acland  with  an  amiable  smile,  as  if 
she  were  taking  her  interlocutor  into  her  confidence.  "  My  dear 
good  husband  has  certainly  not  much  perception  of  the  ideal  or 
beautiful.  Why,  I  found  an  exquisite  antique  bronze  lamp, 
Pompeian  or  Grecian,  hidden  away  in  a  cupboard,  a  thing  which 
rejoiced  even  my  uneducated  eyes,  which  I  have  reinstated  in  its 
place  of  honour.     I  understand  it  was  a  gift  from  yourself.'* 

"A  bronze  Pompeian  lamp,"  repeated  Mr.  Carteret,  almost 
lifting  himself  off  his  seat  so  eagerly  did  he  grasp  the  arms  of  his 
chair.  My  dear  madam,  I  should  like  to  see  it !  I  should  very 
much  like  to  see  it!  Would  you  mind  sending  it  here  for 
inspection  ?  " 

"  It  would  give  Mr.  Acland  and  myself  infinite  pleasure  if  you 
and  Mrs.  Carteret  would  waive  ceremony  and  inspect  it  in  our 
very  modest  abode,  any  day  and  hour  you  choose  to  fix  for  dinner," 
began  Mrs.  Acland  insinuatingly. 

"  Dinner !  my  dear  madam ! "  almost  screamed  Mr.  Carteret. 
"Nothing  on  earth  would  induce  me  to  dine  out  in  London. 
The  atmosphere,  the  cooking  would  be  my  death  ! " 

Mrs.  Acland's  colour  rose,  and  Marjory  opened  her  eyes  while 
she  suppressed  an  inclination  to  laugh. 

The  awkward  silence  was  broken  by  the  entrance  of  a  tall, 
slight,  elegant-looking  woman,  very  colourless,  with  near-sighted 
light  eyes  and  a  thick  gold-coloured  fringe  of  hair.  Her  cos- 
tume was  almost  girlish  in  its  delicate  colouring,  and  the  lace 
with  which  it  was  abundantly  decorated  was  of  the  most  costly 
kind. 

"Ah,  here  is  Mrs.  Carteret.  My  dear,  this  is  Mrs.  Acland  and 
Miss  Acland ;  you  remember,  or  perhaps  you  do  not,  that  m/ 
young  relative,  Marjory  Barton,  married  a  Mr.  Acland.    This  is  her 
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daughter,  and  this  is  the  present  Mrs.  Acland.    It  is  really  rather 
complicated,  but  I  have  a  knack  of  stating  things." 

Mrs.  Carteret  made  a  slight  gracious  bend  of  acknowledgment, 
saying  in  a  very  sweet  refined  tone, "  I  remember  quite  well; "  and 
drawing  a  chair  near  Maijory,  picked  up  a  tiny  silvery  little 
Yorkshire  terrier,  which  waddled  after  her,  and  began  to  stroke  it 
as  she  spoke. 

**  Now  about  this  lamp,"  resumed  Mr.  Carteret,  addressing  Mrs. 
Acland  with  real  interest,  and  they  were  soon  in  deep  conversa- 
tion, while  Mrs.  Carteret  with  a  soft  smile  asked  Marjory,  **  Have 
you  been  long  in  town  ?    I  suppose  it  is  your  first  season  ?  " 

'*  We  always  live  in  town,"  said  Marjory,  immensely  struck  by 
the  elegance  of  her  uncle's  wife.  Could  so  grand  a  lady  belong  to 
her  in  any  way  ? 

"  Ah  !  indeed.    All  the  year  round  ?  " 
**  Except  when  we  go  to  the  seaside." 
**  Yes  ?    Is  it  not  rather  unpleasant  in  November  ?  " 
*•  No,  I  do  not  think  so." 
"  Do  you  like  dogs  ?  " 

**  Yes,  very  much.    What  a  little  darling  that  is !  " 
*•  It  is  a  lovely  creature,  and  so  intelligent     Oh !  you   may 
stroke  her;  she  rarely  bites." 
"What  is  its  name?" 
**  Fairy !    Have  yov,  any  dogs  ?  " 

Marjory  shook  her  head:  **I  should  like  to  have  one,  but 
Mrs.  Acland  would  not  let  one  into  the  house." 

*«  Ah ! "  said  Mrs.  Carteret — a  very  expressive  "  ah ! "  and  there 
was  a  pause,  during  which  Marjory  listened  to  what  Mr.  Carteret 
was  saying  to  his  attentive  listener : 

**  A  very  serious  misfortune,  I  assure  you.  After  ten  years  of 
sunshine,  of  intellectual  intercourse,  an  atmosphere  impregnated 
with  art,  beauty,  classical  associations,  to  be  torn  from  aU  that 
makes  life  worth  living  because  a  wretched  soap-boiler  chooses 
to  relinquish  his  tenancy  of  a  place  far  too  good  for  him,  which 
he  held  at  a  nominal  rent — merely  nominal,  I  assure  you ! " 

**  Nevertheless  it  will  be  pleasant  to  see  your  own  old  place 
again  I " 

*'  Old !  There  is  nothing  really  old  in  England !  Just  look  at 
the  Colonnas,  the  Orsini,  the — the  Contarini!  We  are  mere 
mushrooms  compared  to  them ! " 

**  Very  true,"  said  Mrs.  Acland,  as  if  beaten  out  of  the  field. 
"  I  shall  only  remain  for  the  summer,  or  as  long  as  it  remains 
unlet,  and  I  intend  to  occupy  my  time  in  arranging  and  classifying 
a  collection  of  coins  and  curios  I  have  brought  with  me.  I  am 
now  endeavouring  to  find  an  intelligent  young  man  as  amanuensis, 
but  their  demands  are  exorbitant,  preposterous,  and  they  are  so 
self-sufficient.  There  is  nothing  so  derogatory  to  nobility  of 
character  and — and  high  attainments  as  conceit." 

BB 
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^*  One  would  imagine  the  advantages  of  such  an  appointment 
might  be  a  temptation,  apart  from' money  payment.** 

^'  Exactly  so.  Excuse  me  for  the  interruption,  but  I  must  put 
a  question  to  Mrs.  Carteret.  Pray  what  answer  did  Mr.  Fowler  get 
from  that  young  man,  our  last  applicant  ?  " 

^^  He  cannot,  he  says,  take  less  than  fifty  pounds  for  so  temporaiy 
an  appointment,  as  it  may  hinder  his  finding  something  more 
permanent,"  returned  Mrs.  Carteret,  as  if  she  were  repeating  a 
lesson  she  had  learned  off  by  heart. 

"  Ridiculous !  I  shall  give  nothing  of  the  kind.  All  I  want  is  a 
decently  mannered  man,  who  writes  a  clear  hand,  spells  correctly, 
and  does  what  he  is  bid — ^fifty  pounds,  indeed  !  " 

*^  It  seems  an  enormous  sum,'*  said  Mrs.  Acland. 

•*  I  don't  think  it  is  after  all,"  remarked  Mrs.  Carteret  with  an 
air  of  reflection ;  **  one  can  buy  very  little  with  fifty  pounds." 

"  My  dear,  you  know  nothing  about  it,"  cried  her  husband. 

"  We  must  say  good  morning,"  said  Mrs.  Acland  rising ;  "  I  fear 
we  have  already  trespassed  too  long.  Shall  you  make  any  stay  in 
London?" 

**  About  ten  days  more,"  returned  Mrs.  Carteret. 

"  Might  I  hope  that  if  you  have  time  you  will  call  and  see  the 
lamp  of  which  we  were  speaking,  our  residence  is  not  very  much 
out  of  the  way  ?  " 

"  I  fear  I  can  make  no  promise,  my  dear  Mrs.  Acland.  My 
engagements  are  so  numerous.  I  shall  therefore  depend  on  you 
to  let  me  see  it  here  1  Suppose  you  come  and  have  a  cup  of 
tea  on  Thursday.  No,  Thursday  I  am  to  receive  the  president 
of  the  Anthropological  Society.  Let  us  say  Saturday  at  four- 
thirty." 

"  Certainly,  I  shall  be  most  happy." 

"  And  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  returning  your  kind  visit," 
said  Mrs.  Carteret  courteously  as  she  shook  hands  with  Mrs. 
Acland.  "  We  hope  to  see  you  also  on  Saturday,"  she  added  to 
Marjory,  "  and  you  can  improve  your  acquaintance  with  my  pretty 
Fairy,  who  seems  quite  friendly." 

Marjory  went  reluctantly  away  in  the  wake  of  her  stepmother. 
What  would  she  not  have  given  to  have  remained  behind  ! 

"  This  has  been  rather  a  startling  visitation,"  said  Mr.  Carteret, 
settling  himself  again  to  his  letters.  ^^  If  I  am  to  be  inundated 
by  my  cousins  and  nieces  and  kindred  to  the  third  and  fourth 
generation,  I  shall  return  to  Italy  and  leave  the  Priory  to  take 
care  of  itself." 

"The  girl  is  pretty,  certainly  attractive!"  observed  Mrs. 
Carteret,  resuming  her  seat  when  she  had  rung  for  tea. 

"  She  is,"  Mr.  Carteret  agreed  heartily,  **  and  remarkably  like 
me — curiously  like." 

"I  cannot  say  /  observed  the  likeness,"  said  Mrs.  Carteret, 
rolling  Fairy's  ear  round  one  of  her  fingers. 
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"  No,  I  daresay  you  do  not !  You  contrive  to  see  about  as  little 
as  is  possible  for  a  person  not  absolutely  deprived  of  eye-sight." . 

Mrs,  Carteret  replied  by  a  politely  suppressed  yawn  and  an 
openly  expressed  wish  for  her  tea, 

<^  The  stepmother  seems  a  sensible,  well-bred,  observant  woman," 
continued  Mr.  Carteret  shuffling  among  his  papers,  having  fixed 
his  double  eye-glass  firmly  on  his  nose. 

**  Her  manners  are  remarkably  careful,"  said  his  wife. 

**  I  flatter  myself  I  am  as  good  a  judge  of  manner  as  any  man 
in  Europe,  arid  I  say  she  is  a  remarkahly  well-bred  woman," 

**  Oh  !  very  likely — only  /  do  not  care  for  her.  The  girl  looks 
like  a  gentlewoman,  though  she  is  wretchedly  ill-dressed.  Why,  a 
milliner's  apprentice  would  not  wear  such  a  badly  made,  second- 
rate  gown,  and  her  hat  did  not  match  in  the  least.  Poor  child !  " 
this  with  a  sigh  of  the  sincerest  pity.     "  Did  you  notice  ?  " 

**  Her  hat  ?  No,  I  tried  not  to  see  it.  I  always  avoid  seeing 
hats  and  bonnets.  How  women  can  endure  the  agonizing  ugliness 
of  modem  fashions  is  more  than  I  can  understand ! " 

Here  the  tea  was  brought  in  and  Mrs.  Carteret,  depositing  Fairy 
in  her  basket,  proceeded  to  pour  it  out. 

"  I  don't  suppose  you  would  like  to  see  me  driving  in  the  Park 
with  only  a  Greek  fillet  round  my  head,"  she  said  in  her  gentle 
equable  voice,  "  Will  you  have  your  cup  of  tea  over  there  ?  " 
Mr.  Carteret  nodded.  Then  his  wife,  walking  across  the  room, 
oi>ened  a  door  and  called,  "  Virffinie." 

**  Here,  madame,"  replied  a  nigh  pitched  strong  voice,  and  a 
smart  Frenchwoman  answered  the  summons.  "Virginie,"  con- 
tinued her  mistress,  "I  found  some  pasmenterie  to-day  which 
will  exactly  match  my  eau-de-Nil  dress ; "  and  mistress  and  maid 
plunged  into  a  disquisition  on  dress  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
considerations. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

GRASPING   THE  NETTLE. 

This  visit  was  a  greater  event  to  Marjory  than  even  going  to  school 
had  been.  Her  mother's  people,  then,  were  unmistakably  of  the 
«*  gentry  "  class.  She  was  keen  to  perceive  the  nice  distinction 
between  her  stepmother's  studied  manner  and  guarded  speech 
and  the  simple,  natural  high  breeding  of  Mrs.  Carteret, 

That  lady  had  greatly  fascinated  her.  Her  grand-uncle  was  a 
funny  little  man — could  the  all-accomplished  dilettante  and 
antiquarian  have  read  her  thoughts !  but  no  doubt  very  kind  and 
learned.  At  any  rate,  handsome  and  clever  as  Mrs.  Acland  was, 
these  relatives  of  hers — of  the  despised  Cinderella's  were  of 
higher  social  standing. 

.rr2 
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Tie  young  are  generally  aristocrats.  The  idea  of  nobility  is 
confounded  with  its  outward  symbols ;  and  not  until  life's  schooling, 
has  brought  forth  ripeness  of  thought^  is  the  insufficiency  of 
mere  externals  recognized. 

Seated  at  a  long  task  of  needlework,  which  was  unusually  dis- 
tasteful, as  it  was  for  Mrs.  Acland,  Marjory's  brain  worked 
&ster  than  her  fingers. 

Shty  the  niece  of  such  charming  people,  to  be  acting  a  maid^s 
part  to  Mrs.  Acland,  her  enemy,  her  oppressor.  "  I  should  not 
mind  how  much  I  did  or  what  I  did  for  my  own  father,  or  Mrs. 
Acland  either,  if  she  were  kind  and  just.  How  smooth  she  was 
to  Mr.  Carteret — Uncle  Carteret !  I  wonder  if  he  would  let  me 
call  him  ^  uncle  ? '  He  seemed  a  great  man  in  his  way,  but  it  was 
kind  of  him  to  be  pleased  because  I  was  like  him;  I  don't 
think  I  am  a  bit.  That  is  no  matter.  I  wish  he  would  take  a 
fancy  to  me,  only  it  is  not  likely,  I  am  so  ignorant,  and  I  must 
seem  conmion  to  them.''  She  coloured  with  vezatiou  at  the  idea 
of  her  own  deficiencies. 

'*  How  could  I  have  any  manners  or  style,  living  always  in  this 
horrid  schoolroom,  glad  to  speak  to  the  servants  for  company 
and  no  companions  but  rough  boys !  Ah !  the  poor  dear  boys,  I 
wish  I  could  see  them  again.  Yet  I  would  rather  sit  here  and 
mend  Mrs.  Acland's  old  gown  than  walk  with  the  children  and 
nurse.  Nurse  never  treats  me  as  if  I  were  a  young  lady  1 1  cannot 
bear  it.  Then  I  am  afraid  I  shall  grow  bitter  and  spiteful,  when 
I  think  there  is  not  a  soul  who  cares  for  me — not  even  my  own 
father !  Of  course  the  boys  are  fond  of  me,  but  I  suppose  I  shall 
never  see  much  more  of  them.  What  can  have  become  of  Dick  ?  " 
her  thoughts  ran  after  him  for  a  while,  and  then  worked  round  to 
her  uncle  again.  "  I  am  sure  I  could  help  him  to  write  his  cata- 
logue ;  he  said  he  only  wanted  a  man  who  could  write  a  clear  hand, 
spell  correctly  and  do  what  he  was  bid ;  I  can  do  all  that !  Shall  I 
ask  him  straight  out  if  he  will  take  me  when  I  go  on  Saturday  ? 
Shall  I  have  the  courage  to  speak  before  Mrs.  Acland?  I  am 
ashamed  of  myself,  but  I  am  afiraid'of  her ;  her  eyes  make  me  filter- 
ing and  awkward.  Still,  if  I  could  get  the  words  out  anyhow,  it 
might  give  me  a  chance  before  he  goes  away,  for  I  suppose  I  shall 
never  see  him  again ;  and  I  wiU  get  away  from  this  hateful  house, 
if  I  run  away  to  be  a  maid-of-all-work ! " 

Here  she  suddenly  threw  the  dress  she  had  been  repairing  firom 
her  with  some  force  into  a  comer,  where  it  lay  in  a  heap. 

*^  I  will  not  do  another  stitch !  Mrs.  Acland  is  out.  I  will  have 
an  hour's  practice  if  she  kills  me  for  it." 

And  away  she  ran  to  the  drawing-room,  to  forget  her  woes  and 
nurse  her  baseless  hopes  while  she  had  the  opportunity. 

Mrs.  Acland  also  had  meditated  very  profoundly  on  the  results 
of  the  visit,  firom  which  she  hoped  to  have  btult  up  a  useful 
intimacy. 
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*  The  past  had  left  her  no  friends,  only  a  slight  acquaintance 
with  one  or  two  insignificant  elderly  women  whom  she  had  met 
while  living  with  the  old  lady  at  whose  house  she  had  found  her 
husband,  and  with  these  persons  she  so  conducted  herself  as  to 
earn  their  highest  esteem.  Now  she  was  bent  on  gathering  a 
circle — ^a  circle  of  the  highest  respectability — round  her.  She  was 
too  acute  and  logical,  however,  not  to  see  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Carteret  were  too  much  birds  of  passage  to  be  any  great  use,  and 
it  might  be  as  well  that  Marjory  should  not  gather  a  dangerous 
amount  of  knowledge  from  too  frequent  intercourse  with  these 
new  found  relations.  Moreover  she  would  be  more  rebellious  and 
unmanageable  than  ever  if  they  puflFed  her  up  with  pride  and 
then  retired  to  inaccessible  regions  on  the  Continent  where  they 
could  not  be  turned  to  any  account. 

**  That  old  man  is  a  self-absorbed  idiot.  Were  he  within  reach, 
I  could  do  a  great  deal  with  him ;  his  vanity  puts  him  at  one's 
mercy,"  she  thought  with  the  direct  common  sense  which  dis- 
tinguished her.  '^But  the  wife  is  different.  She  hasn't  much 
brains  either,  but  she  has  instincts  and  a  will,  and  she  is  one  of 
those  cold,  proud  ^ grand  ladies'  who  have  not  the  faintest 
notion  what  life  really  is.  Nothing  one  could  ever  do  would  melt 
ber,  if  you  were  not  bom  in  the  purple,  unless  indeed,  you  were 
distinctly  an  inferior,  a  servant  or  a  hanger-on,  then  she  might 
be  kind  and  friendly  enough.     I  hate  this  sort  of  woman !  " 

Her  report  to  Mr.  Acland  of  the  interview  therefore  was 
tempered  by  many  sound  remarks  and  a  graceful  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  better  judgment  in  thinking  the  visit  would  probably 
be  time  thrown  away. 

She  resolved,  however,  to  keep  her  appointment  for  the  following 
Saturday,  though  she  groaned  in  spirit  over  the  trouble  that 
unlucky  lamp  cost  her.  Never  had  her  handy  man  been  so  slow  in 
executing  an  order.  Three  times  had  she  to  call  for  it,  and  when  at 
last  it  was  completed,  it  proved  to  be  the  clumsiest  piece  of  work 
he  had  ever  put  out  of  his  hands. 

"  I  am  afraid  our  interview  with  Mr.  Carteret  had  not  a  whole- 
some influence  on  Marjory,"  she  said  to  her  husband  in  their 
confidential  after-dinner  talk.  ^^  It  has  certainly  suggested  ideas 
of  independence  which  may  be  troublesome.  Yesterday,  as  she 
dislikes  going  out  with  the  poor  children  and  would,  I  knew,  only 
mope  over  a  novel,  I  asked  her  to  reline  the  hem  of  my  dress. 
When  I  returned  about  five,  I  went  downstairs  to  speak  to  cook, 
and  there  I  saw  my  dress  thrown  in  a  heap  into  the  comer  of  that 
dusty  schoolroom,  not  half  done,  while  she  was  upstairs  strum- 
ming waltzes  on  the  piano !  If  it  had  been  a  steady  practice  I  should 
not  have  found  fault,  but  it  was  sheer  waste  of  time." 

«<Very  annoying  indeed!  Do  you  think  then  that  Marjory 
noticed  Mr.  Carteret's  remark  about  her  mother's  fortune  ?  "  asked 
Mr.  Acland  a  little  uneasily. 
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^  That  I  cannot  poesibly  tell ;  if  she  did,  she  will  be  making 
some  fresh  demands,  you  maj  be  sm^." 

**  I  should  not  like  to  seem  in  any  way  unjust  to  Marge,**  said 
her  father,  <^nor  give  her  room  to  complain  that  she  had  not 
received  the  education,  the  advantages  to  which  she  is  entitled, 
you  must  remember." 

*^  She  gets  all  she  is  entitled  to,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Adand  with 
quiet  decision.  "  Yov,  have  the  life  interest  of  her  mother^s 
property,  and  you  have  the  right  to  use  it  for  the  benefit  of  the 
family  generally.  Maijory  has  been  to  an  excellent  school,  and 
has  had  besides  lessons  throughout  the  winter;  what  more  can 
you  do  ?  If  she  proves  one  of  the  restless  dissatisfied  creatures 
who  will  never  content  herself  at  home,  why,  we  must  just  let  her 
go  away  and  find  her  level.  Trust  me,  she  will  soon  be  glad 
enough  to  come  home." 

^<  There  is  a  great  deal  in  what  you  say ;  still  I  do  not  like  the 
idea  of  her  quitting  my  roof." 

"  Well,  she  is  not  gone  yet ;  let  us  see  what  time  will  bring 
forth." 

The  upshot  of  these  mingled  motives  was  first  made  known  \o 
Marjory  on  the  fateful  Saturday  at  luncheon  time,  when  Mrs. 
Acland,  as  they  rose  from  table,  obtjerved,  "  You  need  not  have 
put  on  your  best  frock,  Marjory,  I  am  not  going  to  take  you  with 
me  to  Mrs.  Carteret's  to-day." 

"But  1  was  asked!"  urged  Marjory,  her  heart  beating  very 
fast.    "  Why  will  you  not  take  me  with  you  ?  " 

"  I  shall  only  stay  a  few  minutes,  and  I  have  other  places  to  go 
to  where  I  do  not  want  you.    In  short,  I  have  decided  not  to  take 

"  Very  well,"  said  Marjory  with  such  sudden  complete  acqui- 
escence that  her  stepmother  was  surprised  and  suspicious. 

The  unexpected  disappointment  had  fired  Marjory  into  quick 
resolution  and  unusual  self-mastery.  While  her  lips  uttered  the 
unconditional  surrender  expressed  in  her  "  Very  well,"  she  said  to 
her  heart,  "  I  will  see  my  uncle  alone." 

She  went  straight  to  her  room  and  changed  her  best  for  the 
worst  frock  she  possessed,  and  when  she  had  from  her  lofty  garret- 
window  seen  her  stepmother  sally  forth,  a  rather  ungainly  parcel 
in  her  hand,  she  descended  in  a  battered  hat,  and  went  forth  for 
a  long  solitary  ramble  across  Primrose  HUl,  and  through  a  maie 
of  new  streets  in  progress  of  erection ;  not  a  lovely  nor  an  inspirit- 
ing excursion,  but  at  least  she  had  freedom  and  fresh  air.  She 
could  think  out  her  daring  scheme  and  strengthen  herself  in  her 
resolution  to  stake  all  on  a  throw. 

Mrs.  Acland  was  in  good  time  for  dinner,  and  told  her  husband 
laughingly  that  she  was  quite  sure  the  famous  lamp  was  a  sham, 
for  Mr.  Carteret  had  examined  it  eagerly  at  first,  and  then  blandly 
restored  it  to  her,  saying  that  he  now  remembered  it  quite  well, 
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and  begged  to  reiterate  the  gift,  which  he  hoped  she  would  con- 
eider  as  much  hers  as  her  husband's. 


The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  though  Marjory  had  gone  to 
bed  with  a  bad  headache,  she  appeared  early,  and  was  quite 
ready  to  follow  her  father  and  stepmother  in  the  usual  procession 
churchwards,  which  the  latter  loved  to  lead. 

In  the  afternoon  Mrs.  Acland  was  roused  from  a  slight  doze 
by  hearing  the  front  door  shut. 

"  Who  has  gone  out,  Jane  ?  "  she  asked  the  servant  who  came 
to  let  down  the  blinds,  as  the  sim  came  round  at  that  hour. 

« It's  Miss  Marjory, 'm." 

"Miss  Marjory!  "  in  some  surprise.  "Did  she  say  where  she 
was  going  ?  " 

"  No,  'm.  To  church,  I  think ;  she  had  her  prayer-book  in  her 
hand." 

"  It  is  rather  odd,"  ejaculated  Mrs.  Acland,  rising  and  going  to 
the  window;  but  Marjory  had  vanished. 

About  the  same  time  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carteret  had,  finished 
luncheon,  and  were  conversing  with  a  couple  of  guests  who  had 
joined  them  at  that  meal — one  was  an  Italian,  as  great  an  en- 
thusiast in  art  as  Mr.  Carteret  himself;  the  other  was  a  tall  well 
developed  lady  nearer  thirty  than  twenty,  with  a  high  colour, 
bright  black  eyes  and  a  profusion  of  dark  hair  not  too  fine  in 
texture. 

The  Italian  spoke  eagerly  in  his  own  tongue  to  Mr.  Carteret, 
while  they  examined  some  coins  which  the  former  had  brought 
for  inspection ;  nor  did  Mrs.  Carteret  and  the  young  lady  seem 
at  any  loss  for  subjects  of  conversation. 

"  I  am  sure  Mr.  Carteret  will  like  Langford  Priory,  at  least  in 
summer.  The  country  is  so  pretty,  not  grand  in  the  least,  but 
thoroughly  English.  I  am  quite  fond  of  the  place,  and  my  mother 
stood  last  winter  there  very  well — ^wonderfully  well.  She  was  much 
the  better  for  the  treatment  at  Aix-les-Bains,  and  will  be  delighted 
to  have  you  as  a  neighbour." 

"  You  are  very  good !  I  am  afraid  neither  Mr.  Carteret  nor 
myself  can  ever  settle  down  to  English  country  life.    It  is " 

"Miss  Acland,"  said  a  waiter  in  stentorian  tones,  and  giddy 
with  horror  at  finding  herself  face  to  face,  not  only  with  her  uncle 
and  aunt,  but  also  with  two  utter  strangers,  poor  Marjory  ad- 
vanced into  the  room.  Mr.  Carteret  did  not  take  the  slightest 
notice  of  her ;  Mrs.  Carteret  rose  and  said  graciously : 

"  Good  morning  !  We  were  sorry  not  to  see  you  yesterday.  I 
am  glad  your  headache  is  better ;  pray  sit  down.  Miss  Waring, 
this  young  lady  is  a  niece  of  Mr.  Carteret." 

There  was  an  awful  pause.  Marjory  wished  herself  away — 
hundreds  of  miles  away. 
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^^  Oh  indeed ! "  said  Miss  Waring  with  a  frank  pleasant  smile. 
^^  I  don't  know  how  it  is  but  I  never  imagined  Mr.  Carteret  had 
any  relations  except  Balph  Ellis." 

'« We  have  been  ont  of  England  almost  ever  since  this  young 
lady  was  bom,"  said  Mrs.  Carteret  smiling. 

'^  There  is  no  place  like  London  for  meeting  every  one  yon 
have  ever  known,"  observed  Miss  Waring,  addressing  Marjory 
pleasantly. 

"  I  suppose  so,"  she  returned,  trying  to  seem  composed. 

*^  And  I  suppose,  like  every  one  else,  you  find  it  a  delightful 
place !  Well,  dear  Mrs.  Carteret,  I  must  run  away  as  I  expect 
some  people  to  tea.     When  do  you  go  down  to  the  Priory  ?  '* 

'*  On  Tuesday,  if  the  place  can  be  got  ready." 

"On  Tuesday,"  thought  poor  Marjory.  "It  is  neck  or 
nothing ! " 

A  few  more  words  of  leave-taking,  a  parting  bow  to  Mr. 
Carteret,  whom  she  would  not  disturb,  and  Miss  Waring  dis- 
appeared. 

Then  Fairy  was  produced  and  petted ;  next,  to  Marjory's  mingled 
joy  and  terror,  the  Italian  rose,  pocketed  his  coins,  made  one  or 
two  energetic  speeches,  bowed  with  chivalrous  politeness  over 
Mrs.  Carteret's  hand,  and  took  his  departure.  An  awful  moment 
ensued. 

"Oh!  so  you  have  made  us  out  again,  my  little  niece," said 
Mr.  Carteret  as  if  rather  surprised  to  see  her,  which  Maijory  took 
to  mean  that  she  was  rather  audacious. 

"I  hope  you  are  not  angry  with  me  for  coming?"  she  ex- 
claimed. 

"  Of  course  not,"  said  Mrs.  Carteret. 

"  Suppose  you  say  at  once  what  you  want.  Miss  Marjory," 
added  Mr.  Carteret  sharply.  Marjory's  tongue  for  a  moment 
seemed  to  cleave  to  the  roof  of  her  mouth;  the  tremendous 
nature  of  her  bold  attempt  stood  out  before  her  in  appalling 
proportions. 

"I  will,"  she  returned,  growing  red  and  then  pale,  "though 
I  feel  almost  afraid  to  speak  now  that  I  am  here  lest  you  should 
think  I  am  taking  too  great  a  liberty.  When  I  came  with  my 
stepmother,"  she  went  on  quickly  as  if  afraid  to  stop,  ^'I 
heard  you  say  you  wanted  some  one  who  could  write  clearly, 
spell  correctly  and  do  what  he  was  bid.  I  can  I  Will  you  employ 
m«?" 

She  had  regained  courage  now  that  she  had  broken  the  ice, 
and  looked  to  her  uncle  for  his  reply  with  such  honest  trusting 
eyes,  such  a  pretty  tremulous  smile  that  the  old  dilettante  fixed 
his  glasses  on  his  nose  to  contemplate  her  with  a  sort  of  pleased 
curiosity. 

"  This  is  a  most  extraordinary  proposition,"  he  said  after  a 
pause.     "  Is  it  not  ?  "  addressing  his  wife. 
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"My  dear  Miss  Acland,"  she  exclaimed,  "you  would  get 
dreadfully  bored.    I  am  sure  you  would  give  up  iu  ten  days ! " 

"  Indeed,  indeed  I  should  not,"  very  earnestly. 

"I  am  afraid,  my  young  lady,  you  would  be  more  a  trouble 
than  a  help.  1  fancy  your  education  has  been  limited,  at  any 
rate  in  the  direction  of  art." 

"  It  is  limited  in  every  direction,"  sadly,  "  but  do,  do  try  me ! 
I  am  not  very  stupid,  and  I  would  do  my  best.  You  know  after 
a  week  or  two,  if  I  did  not  please  you,  you  could  send  me  away." 
The  tears  rose  to  her  eyes. 

"  Do  you  want  to  leave  your  home  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Carteret,  still 
examining  her  through  his  glasses. 

"  Yes,  very  much ! " 

"Stepmother,  eh?" 

"  Well,  yes.  It  is  not  like  having  one*s  own  mother,"  returned 
Marjory,  resolved  not  to  betray  the  secrets  of  the  prison  house, 
for  her  father's  sake,  at  least  not  yet. 

Mr.  Carteret  chuckled.  "  I  suppose  the  usual  game  goes  on 
between  you  that  charming  women  play  with  each  other,"  he 
said,  "  kisses  and  caresses  before  faces,  cruel  words,  quiet  stabs 
behind  backs." 

"I  never  kiss  Mrs.  Acland.  I  could  not  be  so  dishonest!" 
cried  Marjory  indignantly. 

•*Have  you  any  idea  of  the  duties  you  are  willing  to  under- 
take?" 

"Not  a  very  clear  one,"  she  faltered.  "To  copy  out  things, 
and — and  make  lists,  I  suppose,  and  do  some  accounts.  I  am 
pretty  well  on  in  arithmetic "    She  stopped  abruptly. 

"You  would  find  it  very  tiresome  doing  anything  for  Mr. 
Carteret,"  said  his  wife  gently.  "He  is  dreadfully  cross  and 
irritable  when  he  is  busy  about  his  collections." 

"  I  should  not  mind !  "  with  an  entreating  glance  at  her  uncle. 
"  He  does  not  look  as  if  he  would  be  really  unkind." 

"  And  pray  what  do  you  expect  me  to  pay  for  your  valuable 
services  ?  " 

"  Pay  m«,  your  own  niece  ?  Oh,  nothing.  I  only  want  to  be 
of  use  and  away  from  home." 

"  Ah ! "  said  Mr.  Carteret,  who  removed  his  glasses  from  his 
nose  and  sat  playing  with  them  thoughtfully. 

"There  would  be  some  inconvenience  attending  such  an 
arrangement  with  a  relation,"  he  said  at  length  to  his  wife. 
^'  She  would  of  course  have  to  be  at  table  with  us,  and  she  must 
be  fit  to  be  seen,  and  if  we  have  visitors ^ 

"You  might  give  me  my  dinner  early,"  cried  Marjory 
eagerly. 

"I  see  no  difficulty  in  that,"  said  Mrs.  Carteret  carelessly; 
"  we  shall  not  be  ovep^arowded.  Pray,  can  you  read  aloud^  my 
dear  Miss  Acland  ?  " 
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'^  I  read  aloud  to  the  children  sometimes,  and  I  might  try.* 

^*  My  eyes  are  rather  weak  since  I  had  a  bad  cold  last  winter, 
and  I  find  newspapers  trying,**  said  Mrs.  Carteret. 

*^Have  you  your  father's  consent  to  the  application?"  asked 
Mr.  Carteret. 

^^No,  I  did  not  ask  him;  if  I  had  waited  for  anything  my 
courage  would  have  all  gone.  I  hope  you  are  not  vexed  with 
me,'*  urged  Maijory,  her  heart  beating  painfully,  for  the  cold- 
ness with  which  her  proposition  was  received  threw  her  back  on 
herself. 

In  spite  of  the  common  sense  of  which  she  had  a  fair  share, 
her  imagination  had  persisted  in  depicting  an  eJBTusive  accept- 
ance of  her  oflFer  by  her  uncle  and  his  wife  and  a  triumphant 
return  home  to  inform  Mrs.  Acland  that  she  was  to  escape  her 
clutches. 

•*  Angry !  no.  I  think  you  are  rather  an  exceptional  young  lady ; 
but  I  am  disposed  to  consider  your  suggestion.  You  must  make 
your  &ther  write  his  consent,  and  you  must  clearly  understand 
that  I  only  agree  to  try  what  you  can  do  from  a  motive  of  bene- 
volence, also  that  even  if  satisfied  with  you  your  engagement 
will  terminate  when  we  leave  Langford  Priory." 

**  Of  course,  whatever  you  choose." 

"  There  are  writing  materials,  please  write  a  sentence  or  twa" 
This  was  indeed  putting  her  to  the  proof;  Marjory  trembled,  but 
obeyed.  "  What  shall  I  write  ?  "  she  asked,  drawing  ofif  her 
glove ;  "  I  cannot  think  of  anything." 

"  Can  you  not  remember  a  line  or  two  of  some  poem  ?  " 

**  Oh  yes,  thank  you ; "  and  she  wrote  rapidly  for  a  minute. 
Then  handing  the  paper  to  her  uncle,  waited  his  sentence. 

^^  Hum !  "  said  the  old  gentleman  with  a  cynical  smile,  and  he 
read  aloud : 

'* '  Hereditary  bondsmen !  know  ye  not, 

Who  would  be  free,  themselves  musb  strike  the  blow 

"  Very  fine !  Stepmother  again !  Your  hand  is  not  bad.  Now 
you  must  leave  me  to  think  over  the  question.  I  shall  send  you  a 
note,  and  you  may  rest  assured  I  am  not  displeased  with  you — 
not  at  all  displeased,"  this  with  infinite  condescension. 

'^Are  you  not  making  much  ado  about  nothing?"  said  Mrs. 
Carteret  in  her  sweet  languid  way.  "  Can  you  not  ask  your 
niece  on  a  visit,  and  let  her  help  you  if  she  can,  and  read  to  me  ? 
Then  instead  of  a  salary,  which  of  course  she  would  not  hear  of, 
give  her  some  pretty  frocks.  I  would  rather  have  a  young  girl  at 
the  Priory  than  any  of  those  awkward  ill-mannered  men,  who 
are  neither  one  thing  or  the  other.  You  need  make  no  provisos, 
Miss  Acland  will  get  tired  of  the  place  and  of  us  before  long." 

**  I  wish,  my  dear,  you  would  allow  me  to  arrange  my  own 
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affidrs.    I  may  happen  to  know  what  I  want  better  than  you  do,** 
cried  Mr.  Carteret. 

<^  I  am  not  sure/'  she  returned  calmly. 

<*  I  fear  I  have  stayed  too  long,"  said  Marjory;  "  I  hope  you  will 
excuse  me.** 

**  Oh !  no.  We  are  very  happy  to  see  you.  Have  you  a — a 
cab  waiting  ?  " 

"  I  shall  get  an  omnibus  at  the  Circus.'* 

<^  My  dear,  do  you  mean  to  say  you  are  going  home  alone  in 
an  omnibus?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Carteret  with  horror  and  surprise. 
**  You  are  not  serious  ?  *' 

"  I  am  indeed.  I  came  that  way ;  there  is  no  danger  or  diflS- 
culty  in  an  omnibus.  I  should  never  get  out  at  all  if  I  waited  for 
some* one  to  take  care  of  me." 

*'You  must  not  return  unattended,"  said  Mrs.  Carteret  with 
unusual  energy,  "  it  would  look  too  strange."  She  rang  the  bell 
as  she  spoke  and  sent  for  her  maid :  ^'  Yirginie,  you  must  take 
Miss  Acland  home  in  a  cab;  after  you  can  go  where  you  like,  I 
shall  not  want  you  again  till  night." 

**  I  am  so  sorry  to  give  you  this  trouble,"  murmured  Maijory. 

Unde  Carteret  had  meantime  been  arranging  his  writing 
materials,  and  settling  himself  he  now  looked  up  to  say,  "  You 
had  better  ascertain  the  cab  fare." 

"  Virginie  will  see  to  that,"  replied  Mrs.  Carteret ;  and  in  a  few 
minutes  Marjory  found  herself  driving  north-west,  tete-Ortete  with 
the  shrewd-looking  Frenchwoman. 

That  she  was  speedily  summoned  to  the  presence  of  her  &ther 
and  Mrs.  Acland,  on  her  return,  may  be  imagined.  Nor  is  it 
given  to  the  power  of  ordinary  language  to  describe  the  amaze- 
ment and  consternation  of  her  hearers  when  she  gave  a  short 
but  clear  account  of  her  visit  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carteret  and  its 
results. 

*^  If  this  girl  dares  to  take  such  a  step,  she  will  develop  into  a 
very  dangerous  enemy,"  thought  her  stepmother,  while  she  said 
with  cold  displeasure,  "  I  do  not  know  what  your  father  will  think 
of  such  a  proceeding.  To  me  it  seems  at  once  indelicate  and 
deceitful." 

"1  am  amazed  and  a — a — distressed,"  said  Mr.  Acland.  **I 
cannot  think  what  idea  Mr.  Carteret  can  form  of  the  way  in  which 
you  have  been  brought  up  and — treated,  when  you  offered 
yourself  for  so  menial  an  employment.    I  am  greatly  displeased." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  that,"  said  Marjory  quietly.  "  But  Mr.  Cj^- 
teret  did  not  seem  at  all  astonished.  If  he  says  he  will  take  me 
out  of  town  with  him,  you  will  not  refuse  your  consent  ?  " 

^  I  cannot  answer  without  reflection.  It  is  not  my  wish  that 
you  should  leave  my  house." 

**  Still  it  is  better  I  should,"  cried  Marjory. 

*^  You  had  better  leave  the  room,  and  not  stand  there  arguing 
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with  your  &ther  till  he  is  almost  oat  of  his  senses !  Leave  us, 
Marjory,  I  would  advise  you !  ** 

So  Maijory  retreated  in  a  fever  of  excitement.  She  was  in  too 
great  a  state  of  efiPervescence  to  be  cast  down  by  her  father's  and 
stepmother's  joint  rebuke ;  not  indeed  that  she  expected  a  very 
rose-coloured  existence  with  her  grand-uncle ;  he  was  by  no  means 
so  nice  as  she  thought  he  was  at  their  first  interview ;  but  to 
make  a  move,  to  loosen  her  chains  was  all  she  asked  for.  What 
would  George  say  when  he  heard  she  was  absolutely  going  to  stay 
with  a  member  of  their  own  &mily  ?  It  would  be  a  great  piece 
of  news  I 

But  Monday  passed  and  Tuesday,  and  no  communication  came 
from  Uncle  Carteret,  at  least  Marjory  heard  of  none,  and  she 
grew  wild  with  anxiety  as  the  hours  rolled  by.  They,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Carteret,  were  to  have  left  town  that  day.  Had  they  for- 
gotten her  ?    Was  she  to  lose  the  result  of  her  desperate  d^ng  ? 

On  Wednesday,  as  they  had  nearly  finished  the  early  dinner, 
of  which  Marjory  could  hardly  taste  a  morsel,  a  carriage  stopped 
at  the  gate  and  a  lady  alighted  whom  Marjory  immediately 
recognized  as  Mrs.  Carteret. 

"  I  hope  there  is  not  a  very  strong  odour  of  dinner,"  said  Mrs. 
Acland  rising,  ^^  it  gives  such  vulgarity  to  a  house ! "  She  went 
away  upstairs,  poor  Marjory  not  daring  to  follow.  But  she  was 
soon  summoned,  and  informed  that  her  uncle  and  aunt  were  so 
very  kind  as  to  invite  her  to  stay  with  them  for  a  month  or  two, 
and  Mrs.  Acland  would  use  her  influence  to  obtain  Mr.  Acland's 
consent.  She  added  that  the  chief  difficulty  was  the  state  of 
Marjory's  wardrobe,  which  she  did  not  feel  herself  justified  in 
placing  on  a  footing  suitable  to  the  society  she  would  meet  with 
Mrs.  Carteret. 

"  Oh  1  we  see  hardly  a  creature,"  returned  that  lady,  "  and  wc 
shall  be  mere  hermits  in  the  country.  Mr.  Carteret  hopes  his 
niece  will  be  of  some  use  to  him,  and  you  must  allow  me  to  arrange 
for  her  costumes.  Dress  is  a  subject  in  which  I  take  a  great 
interest — ^indeed,  I  think  it  is  of  the  last  importance.  We  find 
now  it  is  impossible  the  house  can  be  got  ready  for  us  before 
the  end  of  next  week,  so  we  can  get  Miss  Acland's  things  for  her 
in  that  time." 

It  would  take  more  space  than  could  be  well  spared  to  trace  all 
the  various  rills  of  motive  which  went  to  swell  the  current  of 
decision  in  favour  of  Maijory's  installation  as  her  uncle's  amano- 
ensis.  Stinginess,  flattered  vanity,  the  notion  of  securing  a  bond- 
slave to  his  caprices,  on  Mr.  Carteret's  side.  The  pleasure  and 
occupation  of  dressing  a  pretty  doll  after  her  own  £Eincies,  and 
spending  some  of  the  abundant  pin  money  secured  to  her  by  her 
marriage  settlement,  for  Mrs.  Carteret  was  wealthy.  Why  she 
had  ever  bestowed  her  wealth  and  herself  on  so  unattractive  an 
individual  as  her  husband  was  a  lasting  puzzle  to  all  who  knew 
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them.  The  decdre  to  get  Marjory  out  of  the  house  creditably,  in 
a  way  that  she  could  mention  with  good  effect,  was  a  very  potent 
motive  with  Mrs.  Acland.  She  began  to  hope  that  Marjory  had 
neither  noticed  nor  understood  the  mention  of  her  mother's 
fortune.  And  it  was  not  likely  the  subject  would  be  again  alluded 
to ;  at  any  rate  it  was  worth  while  risking  to  secure  her  absence. 

So  the  affair  was  settled,  and  after  some  days'  ecstatic  shopping 
and  '^  trying  on,"  which  made  Marjory  fancy  she  had  indeed  dis- 
covered a  fairy  godmother,  amid  some  lugubrious  anticipations  of 
her  being  returned  at  the  end  of  a  month  as  useless  and  unmanage- 
able from  Mrs.  Acland,  some  tears  from  Louise,  and  an  unusually 
kind  kiss  from  her  father,  as  he  said,  ^*  You  will  let  us  know  how 
you  get  on.  Marge,"  which  made  her  heart  swell,  Marjory  Acland 
set  forth  to  seek  her  fortune,  feeling  as  if  she  had  burned  her  ships 
and  that  return  was  impossible. 
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M.  ALPH0N3E  DAUDET  AND  LE  MIDI. 


MALPHONSE  DAUDET  may  be  said  to  have  discovered  "le 
•  Midi  "  in  French  fiction  just  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  discovered 
the  Highlands;  and  although  the  Frenchman  of  the  southern 
provinces  is  a  character  often  met  with  in  French  plays  and 
novels,  he  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  found  a  permanent  home 
there  until  M.  Daudet  provided  him  with  one.  For  who  should 
know  him  better  than  M.  Daudet,  who  is  himself  un  homme  dut 
Midi  f  "  Had  I  remained  there/*  he  has  observed,  "  probably 
I  should  never  have  suspected  that  my  countrymen  even  had  an 
accent  and  a  manner  of  manifesting  their  singularities  peculiar  to 
themselves.  It  is  no  good  for  me  to  try  and  *  northemize '  myself; 
at  the  least  emotion  I  feefl,  as  it  were,  a  subterranean  ^Midi' 
vibrating  within  me  that  gives  me  back  the  la  of  my  race." 
The  south,  indeed,  is  in  the  blood  of  the  people,  and  in  some 
form  or  other  will  out,  whether  it  manifest  itself  in  the  heroic 
march  of  the  men  of  IVIarseilles,  **  the  five  hundred  who  knew 
how  to  die,"  singing  with  unflagging  enthusiasm  their  wild  war 
hymn  along  those  endless  sun-steeped  roads  from  Provence  to 
Paris  in  the  throes  of  her  revolutionary  fever,  or  in  the  production 
of  such  a  character  as  Numa  Roumestan  or  the  inimitable  Tar- 
tarin.  The  Provenpal  is  the  most  emotional  creature  in  an 
emotional  country,  and  so  blinded  by  the  vividness  of  his  own 
imagination  as  to  be  hardly  capable  of  telling  an  unvarnished 
tale:  he  will  lie  without  malice,  reason,  or  object,  and  almost 
unconsciously.  That  impetuous  tongue  of  his  runs  away  with 
him  and  works  its  own  will,  heedless  of  the  sense  of  veracity 
which  lurks  away  unheeded,  we  may  suppose,  in  some  corner  of 
his  mind.  Another  weakness  of  the  southerner  is  a  singular  love 
of  self-advertisement  even  in  a  country  where  love  of  notoriety 
amounts  almost  to  a  mania,  and  Tnonstrari  digito — to  be  a 
well-known  figure  on  the  Boulevards — is  esteemed  the  highest 
good ;  where  journalists  acquire  fame  by  duels  and  actresses  by 
intrigues,  and  where  to  be  modest  and  able  is  generally  to  be 
ignored.  An  experienced  eye  can  always  pick  out  the  mhrir 
dional  on  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens.  Exuberant,  noisy,  demon- 
strative, and  prodigal  of  gesticulation,  he  lacks  alike  the  repose 
of  the  Italian,  whom  he  physically  resembles,  and  the  dignity  of 
the  Spaniard.  He  is  distinguished,  moreover,  from  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  not  only  by  the  peculiar  accent  with  which  he  speaks 
French,  but  by  the  racy  dialect — la  langue  du  cru,  as  he  calls 
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it — ^which  he  speaks  with  all  who  hail  from  his  own  paySy  and 
in  which  the  Troavdres  once  sang,  a  language  in  which  the  Pro- 
venpal  muse  is  still  invoked,  but  which  is  almost  as  intelligible  to 
the  Parisian  as  Welsh.     Their  dialect,  and  a  certain  clannishness 
of  which  it  is  probably  the  cause,  distinguish  them  in  Paris  from 
the  other  provincials  who  come  up  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  the 
capital,  and  where  so  many  of  M.  Alphonse  Daudet's  and  Mens. 
E.  Zola's  compatriots  have  found  it  in  law,  letters,  or  politics. 
In  Paris  they  are  gregarious,  and  frequent  certain  cafia  and  hotels 
where  they  can  obtain  the  native  dishes  and  talk  the  native 
tongue,  and   exchange  news  from  le  pays.     We  probably  owe 
^*  Numa  Roumestan  "  to  M.  Daudet's  meeting  with  Gambetta  at 
the  Hotel  du  S^nat  in  the  Quartier  Latin,  situated  halfway  up  the 
Rue  de  Toumon.    Gambetta  at  this  time  was  still  a  student,  and 
used  to  turn  the  toMe  cChdte  into  a  sort  of  tribune,  from  which 
he  was  wont  to  thunder  forth  his  eloquent  harangues  between 
the  plats.    One  readily  pictures  the  delight  with  which  Daudet, 
slightly  frozen  with  the  air  of  the  north,  found,  as  it  were,  in  that 
good-natured  young  genius  a  gleam  of  his  Provenpal  sunshine,  for 
in  the  eyes  of  the  m&iridional  his  countryman  from  the  northern 
departments  seems  strangely  cold  and  reticent ;  and  the  correct- 
ness of  bearing  and  speech  and  intense  desire  to  be  ^^  Parisianized" 
which  the  latter  evinces  strikes  him  as  priggish  affectation.    The 
friendship  between  the  future  novelist  and  the  statesman  lasted 
till  the  death  of  the  latter,  in  spite  of  the  publication  of  "  Numa 
Roumestan,"  who,  notwithstanding  M.  Daudet's  assertion  to  the 
contrary,  people  generally  think  to  have  been  intended  for  the 
likeness  of  the  great  tribune.    The  recent  successfrd  dramatization 
of  this  work  at  the  Franpais  has  once  more  caused  this  question 
to  be  discussed,  and  a  writer  in  the  Figa/rQ  has  lately  declared 
that  M.  Daudet's  object  in  writing  it  was  to  briug  into  relief  and 
contrast  the  character  and  temperament  of  a  man  bom  under  the 
burning  sun  of  Provenpe  and  a  womau  bred  in  the  mists  of  the 
north.    Its  first  title  was  "Nord  et  Midi,"  and  it  was  merely 
because  the  study  was  directed  more  to  the  character  of  the 
w4ri(Uonal  than  to  that  of  woman  that  the   author  finally 
decided  to  use  the  name  of  his  hero  as  the  title  of  the  work ;  and 
M.  Daudet  has  more  than  once  categorically  denied  that  Numa 
was  intended  for  Gambetta.    The  writer  in  the  Figaro  tells  us 
that  soon  after  the  publication  of  the  famous  work  the  novelist 
and  the  statesman  happened  to  meet  at  a  dinner  party  given  by 
a  mutual  friend  aud  to  find  themselves  sitting  together.    The 
meeting  was  an  awkward  one,  for  "  Numa  "  had  slightly  estranged 
the  two  friends,  and  a  chilling  silence  settled  down  on  the  table. 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  dinner,  however,  Gambetta  turned 
suddenly  to  M.  Daudet  and  said  : 

"  Have  you  invented  the  sayings  you  put  into  the  mouth  of 
your  Roumestan,  or  heard  them  said  anywhere  ?  " 
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"  Fve  picked  some  of  them  up,"  replied  Daudet,  "  but  invented 
far  the  greater  part  myself." 

"  For  instance,"  continued  Gambetta,  "  *  Quand  je  ne  parle  pas 
je  ne  pense  pas,'  that  is  so  characteristic  of  our  country,  where  did 
you  get  that  from  ?  " 

« It's  my  own." 

**  Well,  that's  very  curious,  for  I  heard  one  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  Cabinet,  who  is  from  the  south  too,  say  the  other  day  at  a 
council,  *  I  only  think  when  I  speak.'*" 

"  Look  here,  Gambetta,"  said  M.  Daudet,  turning  to  the  states- 
man, and  smiling  amiably, "  if  I  had  intended  Roumestan  for  you 
I  would  have  taken  care  there  could  be  no  mistake  about  the 
portrait.  It  is  true  that  both  you  and  he  are  rather  big  in  the 
waist,  but  all  TnSridionaux  are  after  forty  unless  they  are  as  dry 
as  chips ;  there  is  no  mediocrity  with  us ! " 

But  although  he  fally  forgave  M.  Daudet  and  indeed  enter- 
tained aflFectionate  regard  towards  him  to  the  end  of  his  life, 
Grambetta  always  thought  that  he  was  the  model  from  which 
Numa  had  been  drawn ;  and  this  opinion  is  shared  still  by  most 
Frenchmen,  although  Numa  and  Gambetta  are  only  superficially 
alike,  and  several  other  people  have  recognized  the  character  as 
intended  for  them :  a  M.  Numa  Baragnon,  for  instance,  was  so 
thoroughly  convinced  it  was  meant  for  him  that  he  wrote  to  M. 
Ernest  Daudet  requesting  him  to  congratulate  his  brother  on  the 
work,  but  to  point  out  a  few  inaccuracies  in  the  portraiture.  It 
is  probable  that  M.  Alphonse  Daudet  had  Gambetta's  career  in  his 
mind  when  he  drew  Numa's  character,  but  the  physical  resem- 
blance is  far  stronger  than  a  mental  one ;  besides  Gambetta,  like 
Garibaldi,  was  slNiooia  not  a  FrovenQol.  But  it  is  time  we 
introduced  our  readers  to  the  famous  character  in  whom  all 
the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  hom/me  du  Midi  are  concentrated  and 
focalized. 

Amidst  the  "pornographic"  literature — ^that  hideous  weed  of 
modem  growth  now  poisoning  French  fiction — it  is  positively 
refreshing  to  meet  with  such  delightful  works  as  those  of  which 
the  famous  Tartarin  is  the  hero.  Their  enormous  sale  is  evidence 
enough  that  the  taste  of  the  French  public  has  not  yet  been  entirely 
perverted  by  the  followers  of  Mens.  Zola.  One  almost  fancies,  in 
laughing  over  these  delightful  little  books,  that  the  magic  mantle 
of  Cervantes  has  fallen  on  the  shoulders  of  the  famous  French  ^ 
novelist. 

It  is  difficult  for  a  foreigner,  who  has  not  lived  amongst  the 
people,  to  form  a  true  idea  of  the  mSridional  as  he  is  found  in 
his  native  glory  at  Aries,  Avignon,  or  Tarascon.  Mons.  A. 
Daudet*  has  studied  him,  however,  with  scientific  accuracy.    la 

*  ••  La  Defense  do  Taraicon  ;  "  "  Ayentures  Prodigieusea  de  Tartarin de  Taraacon ;" 
"  Itoarin  BUI  los  Alps,"   Par  Alphonse  Daudet. .' 
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**  Numa  Eoumestan  "  we  have  the  Frenchman  of  the  south  such  as 
history  has  often  shown  him  to  be  when  a  foundation  of  genius 
underlies  the  qualities  he  shares  with  Tartarin.  But  who  is 
Tartarin,  and  what  is  Tarascon  but  a  second-rate  provincial  town 
in  Provence  ?  The  answer  is  that  both  are  typical,  the  one  of  the 
people  and  the  other  of  the  place.  Daudet  has  not  quite 
caricatured  either.  The  typical  rriiridional  bears  a  likeness  to  the 
Irishman  Charles  Lever  used  to  describe,  but  the  Frenchman  is 
Hibemis  ipais  Hibemior^  by  many  degrees  more  Irish.  To 
accuracy  of  detail  he  prefers  a  humorous  adjustment,  or,  more 
frequently  still,  a  colossal  exaggeration  of  facts.  Eestless,  un- 
stable, a  bad  listener,  but  an  untiring  talker ;  speaking  without 
reflecting,  but  scarce  able  to  reflect  without  speaking,  he  mingles 
fact  and  fiction  in  hopeless  confusion.  The  south  is  the  land  of 
rumours,  of  the  sea-serpent,  of  the  wildest  canard.  Tarascon 
is  the  centre  of  this  land  of  blague ;  Tarascon  is  conse- 
quently a  fit  home  for  Tartarin,  the  famous,  the  inimitable 
Tartarin,  and  who  stands  out  from  the  canvas  of  Monsieur 
Daudet  clear,  solid,  real  as  Micawber  or  Sancho  Panza,  henceforth 
to  take  his  place  amongst  such  enduring  entities  of  literature. 
The  delicate  pen,  the  kindly  wit  and  subtle  humour  of  the  author 
have  produced  a  living,  breathing,  bragging,  amiable  homme  dw 
Midi,,  redolent  of  garlic  and  good-nature. 

Travellers  to  the  Riviera  will  remember  passing  Tarascon.  The 
**  Bapide  "  stops  there,  and  the  cry,  "  Tar-r-rascon  !  cinq  minutes 
d'arrfet,"  ejaculated  with  a  rolling  of  r's  like  the  rattle  of  iron- 
shutters  at  closing  time,  informs  them  that  they  have  at  last 
reached  the  land  of  "Provenpal  song  and  sunburnt  mirth." 
From  the  carriage  may  be  seen  a  small  town  with  towers,  red-tiled 
roofs,  a  bridge  over  the  Ehone,  and  that  unmistakably  southern 
aspect  of  desolation  so  striking  to  one  fresh  from  the  tidier  north. 

In  his  "  Contes  du  Lundi,"  Mons.  Daudet  has  given  us  a  brief 
sketch  of  Tarascon's  admirable  attitude  during  the  war.  Although 
the  town  never  heard  the  rattle  of  a  Uhlan's  sabre  on  the  rough 
pavement,  yet  the  defence  it  made  was  singularly  remarkable. 

Till  Sedan  the  Tarasconnais  stayed  quietly  at  home,  but  when 
the  Republic  was  declared  the  brave  little  town  awoke,  and  then 
was  seen  what  a  national  war  is  !  It  commenced  naturally  by  a 
manifestation  d^OrphSonistes — for  in  the  south  music  is  a  perfect 
mania— and  twice  a  week  the  Esplanade  was  crowded  to  hear  the 
"Fanfare  du  College"  play  the  "Chant  du  Depart,"  on  which 
occasions  "  les  chaises  coutaient  des  prix  fous  !  " 

But,  as  will  readily  be  imagined  fromthe  fiery  disposition  of  the 
inhabitants,  Tarascon  did  not  remain  satisfied  with  this.  With 
Dijon  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  and  Lyons  menaced  they 
commenced  to  organize  their  defence.  Every  house  became  a 
fortress.  The  works  at  the  club — carried  out  by  Monsieur  Bom- 
pard,  the  manager,  aided  as  we  learn  afterwards  by  the  great 
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Tartarin — were  on  so  imposing  a  scale  that  people  came  from 
miles  round  to  visit  them.     The  Esplanade  was  mined,  whilst  all 
I  the  manhood  of  the  place  was  formed  into  companies  of  Francs- 

I  Tirev/Tdy  Frhrea  de  la  Mort,  Chacals  du  Narhonnaia^  and  to  render 

!  their  aspect  more  terrible,  each  fiery  Free-shot  let  his  beard  grow. 

The  streets  bristled  with  weapons,  and  fluttered  with  feathers  and 
I  plumes.     A  moment  truly  heroic  I     Indeed  such  signal  sncceiss 

I  was  attained  that  finally  the  Tarasconnais  ended  in  frightening 

I  one  another  till  at  last  no  one  dared  id  go  out !     But  the  Bor- 

deaux decree  put  an  end  to  this  intolerable  situation  and  formed 
all  these  desperate  Free-shots  into  a  respectable  battalion  of 
National  Guards  under  the  command  of  the  brave  General 
Brauidaf  anden  capitaine  d'haiiUemenL  By  the  Bordeaux 
decree,  however,  the  National  Guards  were  divided  into  two  cate- 
gories— lea  gardes  nationavx  de  rnarche  and  the  gardes  nation- 
aux  sSdentaireSf  or,  as  Pegoulade  (tax-collector  and  local  wit) 
funnily  described  them,  lapiTis  de  garenne  ei  lapins  de  chxmx ; 
and  it  was  naturally  the  wild  rabbits  who  had  the  worthier  part  to 
play.  They  were  drilled  under  the  admiring  eyes  of  the  ladies  by 
their  general,  whilst  their  comrades  of  the  Reserve  {lapins  de 
choux)  mounted  guard  over  the  Museum,  where  there  was  nothing 
to  guard  but  ^^  a  big  lizard  stuffed  with  moss  and  a  falcon  of  the 
time  of  the  good  king  R4ne." 

After  three  months  of  this  sort  of  thing,  however,  the  enthu- 
siasm began  to  cool.  "  Plus  de  parade ! "  cried  they,  in  their 
patriotic  zeal,  "  qu'on  nous  fasse  marcher." 

"So  you  shall,"  cried  their  brave  General  Bravida,  "on  jy 
perdrai  mon  nom  !  "  so  saying  he  took  the  express  for  Marseilles 
to  find  the  prefect,  and  demand  an  explanation.  The  prefect, 
however,  interrupted  his  indignant  complaint  at  once  with, 
"  Pardon  me,  general,  how  is  it  your  men  ask  you  to  lead  them  to 
the  front  and  ask  me  to  be  left  at  home  ?    Just  read  that ! " 

And  he  handed  the  general  a  little  lachrymose  note  which 
two  warriors,  les  plus  enrages  poii/r  Tnarcker,  had  just  written, 
witnessed  by  the  notary,  the  cur6  and  the  doctor,  praying  to  be 
transferred  to  the  Reserve  on  account  of  physical  infirmities! 

"  I've  more  than  three  hundred  like  that,"  added  the  prefect 
smiling,  "  and  you'll  understand,  now,  why  we  are  not  in  a  hurry 
to  make  your  men  march.  We've,  unfortunately,  sent  enough  of 
that  sort  to  the  front  already.  We  don't  want  any  more.  So  God 
save  the  Republic,  and  good-bye  to  your  lapins  !  " 

After  this  painful  interview  the  brave  general  returned  to  his 
heroic  "  rabbits,"  excessively  crestfallen.  During  his  absence  the 
National  Guards  of  the  Reserve  had  taken  it  into  their  heads  to 
get  up  un  punch  d'adieu^  by  subscription,  for  their  comrades 
destined  to  go  to  the  front !  It  was  useless  for  the  general  to  tell 
them  they  would  not  be  sent:  the  money  was  subscribed, the 
punch  ordered;    it  only   remained  to  drink   it.     One   Sunday 
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evening,  therefore,  the  touching  ceremony  took  place  in  the  Town 
Hall,  and  till  early  morning  toasts,  speeches,  and  patriotic  songs 
made  the  roof  ring.  Of  course,  every  one  knew  what  to  think  of 
this  punch  d^ adieu — those  who  paid  for  it,  those  who  drank  it, 
and,  above  all,  the  brave  General  Bravida,  who  presided  over  it. 
Yet  that  distinguished  officer  assured  his  lapina  in  a  voice  broken 
with  emotion  that  he  was  ready  to  lead  them  into  the  jaws  of 
death,  and  the  meeting  broke  up  amidst  tears  and  embracings ; 
and  the  extraordinary  part  of  the  business  is,  Mons.  Daudet  tells 
us,  that  everybody  was  sincere. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  such  stirring  scenes  as  these  that  the  early 
manhood  of  Tartarin  was  passed  and  his  character  formed.  When 
he  is  introduced  to  us  he  is  already  famous.  All  about  him  is  great, 
his  very  house  heroic.  The  walls  are  hung  with  tomahawks, 
yatagane,  bowie  knives,  Malay  krisses,  poisoned  arrows,  suggesting 
to  the  observer  the  many  dangers  of  flood  and  field  into  which  the 
daring  owner  has  been  led  by  his  adventurous  spirit.  It  is  true 
that  when  we  first  meet  him  in  the  midst  of  these  murderous  sur- 
roundings he  has  never  been  even  to  Marseilles,  but  then  he  has  his 
head  stuffed  fall  of  Fenimore  Cooper,  Mayne  Eeid  and  Gustavo 
Aimard.  How  often  (in  the  spirit)  has  the  brave  Tartarin  hunted 
the  lion  of  the  African  desert,  the  tiger  of  the  Indian  jungle ;  at 
Tarascon  he  is  an  authority  on  these  subjects.  Added  to  this  he 
is  a  famous  chasseur;  yes,  a  chasseur  de  casquettes.  It  was 
this  noble  sport  which  first  made  him  famous  amongst  his  fellow 
citizens. 

Visitors  to  the  South  of  France  will  no  doubt  have  noticed  the 
delight  with  which  the  natives  go  out  on  Sundays  with  gun,  dog 
and  game-bag ;  they  will  shoot  at  anything,  but  prefer  a  **  pot 
shot  "  on  the  ground,  and  are  skilled  in  stalking  sparrows.  The 
consequence  is  that  even  small  birds  are  few  and  far  between. 
At  Tarascon  a  chasseur  would  not  hesitate  to  shoot  a  nightingale 
on  its  nest,  and  when  the  chance  occurs  they  make  the  gold- 
finches into  excellent  salmis.  But  it  rarely  does ;  none  are  left,  for 
at  Tarascon  a  bird  is  not  even  safe  at  that  sacred  season  of  the 
year  which  elsewhere  he  is  permitted  to  devote  to  his  domestic 
duties.  If  he  is  such  a  chasseur  enragSy  then  what  does  your 
Tarasconnais  shoot  ?  His  cap.  Yes,  his  cap.  It  is  thus.  Every 
Sunday  bands  of  sportsmen  may  be  seen  leaving  the  town.  They 
lunch  (on  sausage  strongly  flavoured  with  garlic,  usually)  under 
an  olive-tree.  The  meal  over,  the  chasse  begins.  Each  gentleman 
takes  his  cap  and  throwing  it  into  the  air,  blazes  thereat,  and  he 
who  puts  the  greatest  number  of  shots  into  this  gibier  is  pro- 
claimed the  roi  de  la  chasse.  The  hatters  even  sell  caps 
already  riddled  for  the  use  of  clumsy  sportsmen,  but  no  one 
except  B^zuquet  the  chemist  has  been  known  to  buy  one ;  it  is 
too  dishonourable.  It  was  his  skill  in  this  sport,  combined  with 
the   fact  that  he   once  very   nearly  went  to   Shanghai,  which 
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caused  Tartarin  to  be  looked  upon  by  his  fellow  citizens  as  a 
perfect  Nimrod. 

But  let  us  not  envy  the  great,  for  in  spite  of  the  general 
admiration  in  which  he  was  held,  Tartarin  was  not  happy.  In 
vain  he  collected  rifles,  revolvers,  daggers,  poisoned  arrows,  and 
read  Fenimore  Cooper.  At  times  he  would  fling  aside  his  book, 
and,  springing  to  his  feet  and  seizing  a  tomahawk  from  his 
collection,  he  would  exclaim  :  "  Let  them  come  on  now ! " 

Them  ?  what  were  they  ? 

Tartarin  scarcely  knew.  They!  Everything  which  attacks, 
bites,  scalps !  They !  the  Sioux  warrior  with  his  war-whoop,  the 
Bengal  tiger  on  the  point  to  spring. 

"  Mais  h^las !  I'intrepide  Tarasconnais  avait  beau  lea  appeler, 
les  defier.     Ila  ne  venaient  jamais." 

But  Tartarin  was  always  expecting  i^m,  especially  in  the 
evening  going  to  his  club ;  when,  in  spite  of  his  courage,  he  was 
frightened  in  the  dark  streets,  although  he  carried  a  revolver  in 
each  pocket,  a  sword-stick  in  one  hand  and  a  life  preserver  in  the 
other.     "  Such  tricks  hath  strong  imagination  ! " 

With  this  insatiable  desire  for  adventures,  dangers,  glory,  how 
was  it  that  Tartarin  had  never  left  Tarascon?  It  was  thus.  In 
the  great  Tarasconnais  there  dwelt  two  men — Sancho  Panza  and 
Don  Quixote.  He  had  the  chivalrous  soul,  the  heroic  ideal  of  the 
Knight  of  La  Mancha,  but  his  body  was  the  plump,  sensual, 
greedy,  bowrgeoia  body  of  the  immortal  squire.  For  many  years 
— indeed,  till  ripe  middle  age — the  latter  protected  the  former 
from  danger,  and  kept  Tartarin  safe  in  native  Tarascon.  It  was 
Sancho-Tartarin  that  saved  Tartarin-Quixote  from  Shanghai : 
fortunately  for  him,  however,  at  Tarascon,  "  avoir  failli  aller  a 
Shanghai  et  y  etre  all^  c'etait  tout  comme,"  and  by  constantly 
talking  of  his  journey  there  he  ended  in  believing  be  had  really 
come  back,  and  so  by  a  natural  transition  changed  the  third 
person  singular  into  the  first  person,  and  became  his  own  hero. 
Thus  he  related  to  the  admiring  club  : 

"  Alors  je  fais  armer  mes  commis,  et  pan !  pan !  par  les  fenfetres 
sur  les  Tartares." 

And  when  they  heard  this  thrilling  story  "tout  le  cercle 
fremissait." 

But  here  we  will  again  quote  Mons.  Daudet. 

"  Mais  alors  votre  Tartarin  n'^tait  qu'un  affreux  menteur. 

"  Non,  mille  fois,  non  !     Tartarin  n'etait  pas  menteur. 

"  Pourtant,  il  devait  bien  savoir  qu'il  n'etait  pas  alle  a  Shanghai. 

"  Eh !  sans  doute  il  le  savait.     Seulement     .     .     .     ." 

Then,  in  a  delightfully  droll  passage  too  long  for  quotation, 
M.  Daudet  explains:  "L'homme  du  Midi  ne  ment  pas,  il  se 
trompe." 

.    "  Son  mensonge  a  lui  ce  n'est  pas  du  mensonge,  e'est 
du  mirage." 
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A  peculiarity  arising  from  excess  of  sunshine.  It  is  this 
/lability  to  suflfer  from  the  local  mirage  that  hurries  Tartarin  into 
some  of  the  funniest  adventures  imaginable,  from  which  he 
emerges  at  last  the  famous  hero  of  Tarascon. 

One  day  a  menagerie  arrives  at  Tarascon,  and  there  naturally 
ensues  a  staring  match  between  bold  Tartarin  and  the  lion,  at 
which  dread  encounter  the  hero  is  overheard  to  say :  "  Ca,  oui, 
c'est  une  chasse ! "  But  the  local  mirage  arises,  and  the  next  day 
it  is  rumoured  in  the  town  that  Tartarin  is  going  to  Algiers  to 
shoot  lions.  Questioned  as  to  the  truth  of  this,  at  first  he  replies, 
"  Peut-^tre !  Je  ne  dis  pas  ; "  next,  "  C'est  probable ; "  the 
third  time,  "  C'est  certain." 

Alas !  poor  Tartarin !  Vanity  had  at  last  brought  a  time  of 
retribution.  The  shooter  of  caps  was  to  become  the  hunter  of 
"Getulian  lions."  Oh,  Tartarin-Sancho !  where  were  you  when 
rash  Tartarin-Quixote  spoke  ? — Tartarin-Sancho,  destined  to 
**  grunt  and  sweat  in  stony  Algerian  deserts." 

So  long  as  the  menagerie  remains  at  Tarascon  a  manly  figure 
may  be  nightly  seen  outside  the  booth.  It  is  Tartarin,  listening 
to  the  voice  of  the  king  of  beasts  to  accustom  his  nerves  to  the 
formidable  voice  of  that  monster  in  midnight  desert  watches. 

At  first  all  is  glory.  He  relates  terrible  anecdotes  of  lion- 
hunting,  frightening  the  ladies  into  hysterics,  and  even  filling  the 
souls  of  his  brave  chasseurs  de  casquettes  with  awe.  But  Tartarin- 
Sancho  still  prevails  over  the  other  Tartarin,  and,  as  in  the  case 
of  Shanghai,  the  mirage  ensues.  Unfortunately,  however,  this 
time  his  fellow-citizens  are  not  the  victims  of  this  amiable  delu- 
sion. Tartarin  occupies  too  prominent  a  place  to  escape  envy ; 
Costecalde,  the  gunsmith,  Bezuquet,  the  chemist — a  man,  for- 
sooth, who  dared  not  himself  pull  a  trigger  without  shutting  his 
eyes! — and  other  mean-spirited  people  begin  to  sneer  at  the 
delay.  A  satirical  song  in  the  native  tongue  of  fair  Provence  is 
even  composed  at  his  expense,  and  poor  Tartarin  at  last  finds  that 
fame  and  peace  are  incompatible.  There  are  moments  when,  like 
Coriolanus,  he  even  dreams  of  going  over  to  the  Volscii,  but  he 
thinks  better  of  it,  and  at  last,  to  save  his  reputation  and  silence 
ungrateful  calumniators,  he  sets  out  for  a  country  of  which  he  is 
chiefly  indebted  to  his  imagination  for  his  geographical  knowledge. 

In  Algiers  he  is  as  a  man  who  falls  among  thieves.  I  regret 
to  say  at  first,  like  many  another  hero,  he  there  finds  a  Capua, 
but  anon,  awaking  to  the  greatness  of  his  mission,  he  seeks  the 
lion  in  his  lair.  Instead  of  finding  him,  however,  he  falls  into 
the  clutches  of  a  certain  "  Prince  of  Montenegro,"  a  nobleman, 
who,  as  his  rank  would  lead  one  to  anticipate,  robs  the  admiring 
and  trusting  lion-slayer.  This  catastrophe  is  speedily  followed  by 
another.  He  shoots  an  aged,  toothless,  sightless  lion,  whose  sad 
fate  it  is  to  be  led  about  with  a  dish  in  its  jaws,  after  the  manner 
of  a  blind  beggar's  dog.     This  involves  Tartarin  in  an  endless 
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lawsuit  y  from  which  he  emerges  mulcted  of  all  his  ready  moneys 
to  make  his  way  home  as  best  he  can.  But  in  his  native  city 
great  is  his  reward !  The  mangy  spoil  of  the  blind  lion,  which, 
in  the  midst  of  the  terrible  consequences  of  his  rash  deed^  he  yet 
had  the  foresight  to  dispatch  to  his  friends,  causes  them  to  give 
him  a  perfect  ovation,  and  thenceforward  Tartarin  of  Tarascon, 
the  Lion-Slayer,  has  his  fame  assured,  and  the  curtain  falls  on 
him,  surrounded  by  his  ever-faithful  chdsseurs  de  caaquetieSy  com« 
placently  beginning  a  graphic  account  of  the  numerous  victories 
he  has  achieved  over  the  lions  of  the  Atlas. 

The  character  of  Tartarin,  drawn  with  extraordinary  vividness, 
has  evidently  been  a  labour  of  love  to  the  author.  We  fency  we 
know  his  voice — ^that  astonishing,  racy,  southern  intonation,  pro- 
ducing the  same  ludicrous  effect  on  the  ear  as  the  broadest 
Irish  brogue — that "  French  rubbed  with  garlic  "  which  a  Parisian 
can  scarcely  hear  without  smiling.  Indeed,  one  of  the  charms 
of  the  book  lies  in  the  subtle  manner  we  are  made  to  feel  the 
accent  and  idiom  of  the  south. 

^^  Tartarin  sur  les  Alpes  "  has  had  a  still  greater  success  than 
even  "  Tartarin  de  Tarascon,"  and  has  sold  by  thousands.  We 
meet  our  old  friend  again  some  ten  years  older,  victim  always  of 
the  mirage,  and  fully  convinced  his  fame  has  become  European. 
Like  Ulysses,  he  *'  cannot  rest  from  travel,"  although  it  is  the 
envy,  jealousy  and  defection  of  friends,  rather  than  natural 
restlessness,  which  once  more  sends  him  forth  on  the  war- 
path. 

There  was  an  Alpine  club  at  Tarascon  which  he  himself  had 
founded,  and  of  which  he  was  president.  Its  exploits  were,  of 
course,  confined  to  the  neighbouring  hills — rocky  eminences  per- 
fumed with  thyme  and  lavender — of  elevation  slightly  greater 
than  that  of  the  South  Downs.  But  the  brave  lion-killer  had 
waxed  fat,  and  rarely  took  an  active  part  in  these  ascents,  satisfied 
no  doubt  with  the  glory  with  which  his  African  achievements  had 
covered  him.  It  came  to  pass,  therefore,  that  the  vice-president, 
Costecalde — envious  of  his  magnanimous  chief — intended  at  the 
ensuing  elections  to  contest  the  presidential  chair.  It  is  to 
prevent  this  that  Tartarin  goes  to  Switzerland  to  plant  the  banner 
of  the  club  on  the  highest  peaks.  Space,  unfortunately,  will  only 
allow  us  to  briefly  follow  him  in  his  comic  exploits.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  the  strong  soul  of  the  "  Tueur  de  Lions"  quailed 
before  those  icy  solitudes  and  the  visions  of  sudden  death  they 
called  up.  He  meets  Bompard,  former  manager  of  the  club,  who 
is  acting  as  courier  to  a  Peruvian  family,  a  person  well  known  at 
Tarascon  as  "  The  Impostor,"  on  account  of  his  fabulous  imagina- 
tion, and  who  has  been  pointed  out  to  his  countryman  as  a  famous 
mountaineer,  knowing  by  heart  not  only  the  loftiest  peaks  of  the 
Alps,  but  also  those  of  India  and  South  America.  To  him  Tar- 
tarin confesses  that,  although  he  never  blenched  before  all  the 
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lions  of  the  Atlas,  the  aspect  of  the  mountains  frightens  him. 
The  other  reassures  him  in  the  following  singular  manner : 

Switzerland,  he  explains,  is  nothing  but  a  vast  kuraaal^  open 
from  June  to  September,  and  managed  by  a  company  sitting  in 
London  and  Geneva,  with  turnstiles  before  the  glaciers,  and 
hydraulic  cars  or  railways  to  climb  the  mountains.  To  attract 
the  English,  a  few  peaks,  such  as  the  Jungfrau  and  Finsteraax- 
hom,  have  been  allowed  to  preserve  their  appearance  of  danger, 
but  which  in  reality  does  not  exist. 

Remembering  what  he  has  already  seen  at  the  Rhigi-Kulm 
and  elsewhere,  Tartarin  is  ready  to  believe  him. 

"But  the  crevasses,  the  terrible  crevasses!"  he  exclaims. 
**  Suppose  you  fall  in  ?  '' 

"  Why,  you  fall  on  the  snow  and  don't  hurt  yourself,*'  is  the 
Impostor's  reply,  "  and  always  find  at  the  bottom  some  porter  or 
guide  to  pick  you  up,  brush  your  coat,  and  ask  whether  Monsieur 
has  any  baggage." 

"  But  how  about  the  accident  last  year  on  the  Wetterhom  ?  " 
inquires  Tartarin. 

Bompard,  an  employS  of  the  company,  by-the-by,  smiles. 
**  We  must  have  one  now  and  then,"  he  replies,  **  or  the  English 
won't  come." 

'*  But  the  guides  and  the  travellers  killed  ?  " 

"  They  are  as  well  as  possible,  living  abroad  on  a  pension  of 
the  company." 

Convinced  at  last  of  the  entire  absence  of  danger,  Tartarin 
ascends  the  Jungfrau  quite  unconscious  of  the  risks  he  is  running. 

At  Chamouuix,  our  hero  makes  the  acquaintance  of  a  young 
Swede,  who  has  been  studying  the  philosophy  of  Hartmann  and 
Schopenhauer  with  such  singular  success  that  only  the  tearful 
entreaties  of  his  parents  prevail  upon  him  to  refrain  from  suicide, 
close  his  books,  and  seek  the  tonic  of  travel.  The  contrast 
between  the  boisterously  happy  Tartarin  and  the  sombre  wretched- 
ness of  this  victim  of  pessimism  is  a  most  striking  one.  The  hero  of 
Tarascon  and  his  friends,  he  remarks,  are  the  only  beings  satisfied 
with  living  that  he  has  met.  **  It's  in  the  race,  young  man  ! " 
exclaims  Tartarin.  "We're  all  the  same  down  at  Tarascon,  le 
pays  du  bon  Dieu.  We  sing  from  morning  to  night,  and  the 
rest  of  the  time  we  dance  the  farondole ;  like  thus ! " 

And  the  president  cuts  a  double-shuffle,  with  all  the  grace  of  a 
big  cockchafer  unfolding  his  wings. 

This  lively  companion  accompanies  Bompard  and  Tartarin  in 
the  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc. 

At  the  avherge  which  the  comTnune  of  Chamounix  have 
erected  at  the  Grands  Mulcts,  the  host  displays  his  dismal  relics 
of  past  disasters,  which  has  a  most  depressing  efi'ect  on  Tartarin, 
who  endeavours  to  dispel  his  forebodings  by  persuading  himself 
that  at  the  time  they  occurred,  the  "  company  "  had  not  organized 
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the  ascents  without  danger.  Whilst  he  is  buried  in  these  gloomy 
thoughts  Bompard,  the  hero  of  Chimborazo,  who  is  much  terrified 
already,  interrupts  his  reflections. 

^^Tartarinl  I  hope  we've  had  enough  of  this  ridicoloas 
adventure." 

"  Why !  what  do  you  mean  ?  "  inquires  the  president  anxiously. 

The  famous  mountaineer  of  the  Andes  thereupon  depicts  the 
dangers  of  crevasses,  avalanches,  whirlwinds,  awaiting  him  in  the 
icy  wilderness  surrounding  them. 

"  But,  farceur !  the  company  ?  Isn't  Mont  Blanc  managed  like 
the  rest  ?  "  says  Tartarin. 

But  Bompard  has  forgotten  his  taraaconudde*  The  other 
reminds  him  of  it. 

"  What !  "  he  cries  in  horror.  "  You  believed  me  ?  It  was  a 
joke.  Entre  gens  de  Taraaconi^  pas  moins,  on  sait  ce  que  parUr 
veut  dire" 

Then  for  the  first  time  Tartarin  is  aware  how  nearly  his  rash 
neck  was  broken  on  the  Jungfrau.  But  it  is  too  late,  and,  in 
spite  of  his  fears  and  Bompard's  prayers,  the  president  continues 
the  ascent.  Whilst  they  are  tied  together  and  half-way  up  the 
icy  wall  of  a  yawning  crevasse,  the  young  Swede,,  who  is  a  few 
s<  eps  above  Tartarin,  suddenly  stops.  In  vain  the  guides,  urge, 
and  Tartarin  entreats  him  to  proceed.  The  situation  is  a  fright- 
ful one.  They  are  standing  on  the  steps  cut  in  the  ice  by  the 
guides  who  have  gone  before. 

Gazing  with  wild  eyes  into  the  glaucous  depths  below,  the 
young  Swede  exclaims : 

"What  a  fall  if  I  left  go  1" 

"  I  should  think  so !  "  cries  poor  Tartarin,  beside  himself  with 
fear  :  "  you  would  drag  us  down  too.     Do  go  on  !  " 

He  budges  not,  but  continues :  "  A  splendid  chance  to  have 
-done  with  life,  to  enter  into  annihilation  by  the  entrails  of  the 
earth,  to  roll  from  crevasse  to  crevasse  like  this ! "  and  he  kicks 
•off  a  loose  piece  of  ice  which  falls  with  an  ominous  crash. 

At  this  frightful  moment  Tartarin  resumes  his  arguments  in 
favour  of  existence,  and  never  did  pessimist  and  optimist  argue 
under  stranger  conditions.  "  Elle  a  du  boUy  que  diardre!  "  he 
•exclaims.  "  At  your  age  !  such  a  good-looking  fellow  too !  What  I 
you  don't  believe  in  love  ?  " 

No  ;  the  Swede  doesn't  believe  in  it.     It's  a  lie  of  the  poets. 

Tartarin  suggests  the  joys  of  a  father  alike  to  no  purpose. 
Children  are  only  a  source  of  sorrow.  "  Since  I  have  been  in 
the  world,"  returns  the  demented  pessimist,  "my  mother  has 
never  ceased  weeping." 

Here  I  must  quote  the  author. 

"  *  Ecoutez,  Otto,  vous  me  connaissez,  mon  bon  ami.' 

"Et  de  toute  I'expansion  valeureuse  de  son  ame,  Tartarin 
s'^puise  a  ranimer,  4  frictionner  a  distance   cette   victime  de 
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Schopenhauer  et  de  Hartmann,  deux  polichinelles  qu'il  voudrait 
tenir  au  coin  d'un  bois,  coquin  de  sort !  pour  leur  fidre  payer  tout 
le  mal  qu'ils  ont  fait  4  la  jeunesse.  •  .  . 

"  Qu'on  se  represents,  pendant  cette  discussion  philosophique, 
la  haute  muraille  de  glace,  froide,  glauque,  ruisselante,  frolee  d'un 
rayon  pale,  et  cette  brochee  de  corps  humains  plaques  dessus  en 
echelons,  avec  les  sinistres  gargouillements  qui  montent  des 
profondeurs  bean  tea  et  blanchatres,  les  jurons  des  guides,  leurs 
menaces  de  se  detacher  et  d'abandonner  leurs  voyageurs." 

Finally,  however,  seeing  that  his  arguments  cannot  convince 
his  companioD,  Tartarin  suggests  that  be  should  throw  himself 
from  the  extreme  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  as  a  worthier  end  for 
so  practical  a  philosopher,  an  argument  which  meets  with  the 
success  it  deserves  and  rescues  them  from  their  predicament. 

The  guides,  perceiving  a  high  wind  blowing  on  the  summit, 
point  out  the  danger  of  proceeding  further,  but  nettled  by  the 
reproaches  of  the  Swede,  who  declares  he  will  go  on  alone,  they 
follow  him,  leaving  the  other  two  to  return  alone.  Whilst  they 
are  crouching  under  an  overhanging  rock  for  shelter  from  a  sudden 
blast,  Tartarin's  conscience  pricks  him,  and  the  following  touching 
scene  ensues. 

"Pardon  me,  Gonzague,"  he  says, "  for  calling  you  a  liar  just  now." 

But  the  other,  no  doubt  accustomed  to  it,  remarks  that  it  is  a  trifle. 

**  I've  less  right  than  any  one,"  continues  Tartarin  magnani- 
mously, **  for  IVe  told  many  in  my  time,  and,  at  this  supreme 
moment,  I  feel  the  necessity  of  unburdening  my  conscience 
and  publicly  confessing  my  impostures." 

"  Impostures  ?  you  !  "  exclaims  Bompard. 

"  Yes ;  listen,  my  friend.  In  the  first  place  IVe  never  killed 
any  lions." 

"  I'm  not  surprised  at  that,"  retunis  Bompard.  "  But  why 
bother  yourself  for  so  little  ?  It's  our  sun  that  does  it.  We 
are  born  with  a  lie  in  our  mouth.  Have  I  ever  told  the  truth 
since  I've  been  in  the  world  ?  As  soon  as  I  open  my  mouth  mon 
Midi  me  monte  comme  une  attaque.  The  people  I  talk  of,  I've 
never  seen ;  the  countries,  I've  never  visited.  In  fact  I  hardly 
know  what  is  true  and  what  is  not.     I  deceive  myself." 

**  It  is  imagination ! "  sighs  Tartarin.  "  We  are  liars  from 
imagination."  A  quality  which  will  remind  the  reader  of  the 
"instinct"  of  Falstaflf. 

Yet  another  disaster  awaits  our  heroes. 

The  weather  clears  up  and  they  commence  to  descend,  but  by 
some  means  or  other,  when  they  are  separated  by  a  piece  of  ice, 
the  rope  becomes  entangled,  and  in  a  frenzy  of  fear,  expecting 
to  be  dragged  over  a  precipice  by  the  other,  each  man  cuts  the 
rope  and  runs  away  in  the  opposite  direction,  thinking  he  has 
sacrificed  his  friend's  life,  and  both  a  prey  to  remorse. 

The   conclusion  of  the   book   is  excessively  droll.     Tartarin 
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reaches  Tarascon  when  a  mass  is  being  celebrated  at  the  church* 
There  is  no  longer  any  doubt,  he  thinks.  The  knell  he  hears  is 
for  Bompard.  "Cain,  where  is  thy  brother?**  it  seems  to  say. 
^^  Tartarin,  where  is  Bompard  ?  "  So  he  slinks  home  a  miserable 
man,  and  surely  it  is  a  dismal  moment.  Meanwhile  all  Tarascon 
is  gathered  together  at  the  Alpine  Club,  where  Bompard  is,  in 
solemn  conclave,  to  give  an  account  of  the  last  moments  of  their 
lamented  president. 

After  informing  his  hearers  how  he  and  Tartarin  reached  the 
summit  of  Mont  Blanc  alone,  no  guide  daring  to  acoonipany 
them  owing  to  the  weather,  he  relates  the  awfiil  fall  of  their 
president  into  a  yawning  abyss,  and  his  own  heroic  but  futile 
efforts  to  discover  his  remains.  Pointing  to  a  few  hairs,  a  button, 
a  buckle,  and  a  fragment  of  jawbone,  he  exclaims  in  a  voice 
broken  with  emotion,  "  That,  gentlemen  and  dear  fellow-citizens, 
is  all  that  I  have  been  able  to  recover  of  our  illustrious  and 
beloved  president.  What  is  left  the  glacier  will  restore  to  us  in 
forty  years.'* 

Here  Tartarin,  pale  as  a  ghost,  rushes  in. 

«Ve!    Tartarin!" 

"T6!    Gonzague!** 

They  fall  into  each  other's  arms.    Tableau ! 

But  this  apparent  premature  resurrection  does  not  create  so 
much  wonder  as  it  would  elsewhere.  Tartarin  is  welcomed  back 
to  the  sounds  of  his  own  funeral  march,  the  band  outside  being  . 
unaware  of  the  hero's  return,  who  thus,  as  it  were,  assists  at  his 
own  obsequies,  whilst  Costecalde,  green  with  envy,  vacates  the 
presidential  chair  he  has  usurped.  So  the  curtain  falls  on  one  of 
the  most  amusing  scenes  ever  imagined  by  a  writer  of  fiction. 

It  is  reported — and  if  it  be  not  true  it  is  very  cleverly  invented 
— ^that  a  commercial  traveller  in  the  olive  interest  of  a  jocose 
disposition  recently  on  a  visit  to  Tarascon,  inscribed  his  name  as 
Alphonse  Daudet  in  the  visitors'  book  of  his  hotel.  Never  was 
engineer  more  ignominiously  hoisted  by  his  own  petard.  The 
irate  town  rose  as  one  man,  hunted  the  unlucky  joker  through 
the  historic  streets,  and  doubtless  would  have  inflicted  speedy 
justice  had  not  the  police  rescued  the  fugitive  and  seen  him 
safely  into  the  Paris  express. 

Whether  or  not  Tarascon  pardon  her  delightful  satirist,  we 
strongly  recommend  his  last  work  to  every  one  in  search  of 
wholesome  French  literature.  It  is  a  marvel  of  high  spirits  and 
good  humour,  and  does  not  contain  a  dull  line.  There  is  a 
smack  of  Falstaff  about  Tartarin  ;  he  is  a  living,  breathing  man, 
not  the  psychological  abstraction  modem  fiction  is  in  the  habit  of 
offering  us  in  his  stead,  but  one  with  enough  vitality  to  live  and 
laugh  in  the  reader's  memory.  He  stands  on  stronger  legs  than 
any  hero  we  have  met  in  recent  romance,  and  we  doubt  if  he  will 
easily  die. 


WILL  YOU  EEGEET: 

By  marie  CONNOR. 


I  LAXJNCH  my  bark  upon  Life's  troubled  ocean, 
Where  waves  of  storm  and  peace  alternate  roll ; 

Eising  or  falling,  their  eternal  motion 
Is  echoed  in  my  ever  restless  soul. 

On,  ever  on,  in  sunlight  or  in  sorrow. 
Flying  before  the  winds  of  Time ;  and  yet 

If  o'er  my  head  the  waters  close  to-morrow, 

Will  you  regret  ? 


I  cast  my  soul  upon  this  world  of  chances : 

God's  greatest  gift — stainless  and  fair  and  free. 

Ah !  which,  of  all  fantastic  Fate's  romances. 
Will  be  allotted  as  its  destiny  ? 

Should  hypocrites  beguile,  or  Pleasure  weave  me 
Rose-chains  that  with  Eepentance'  tears  are  wet ; 

If  sin  and  shame  o'erwhelm,  and  Virtue  leave  me. 

Will  you  regret  ? 


Will  you  await  me  in  that  dim  Hereafter, 
Far  from  the  ills  of  this  terrestrial  sphere  ? 

Or  sometimes  listen,  'mid  Elysian  laughter. 

For  accents  that,  perchance,  you  cared  for  here  ? 

What  though  the  heavens  in  judgment  on  me  thundered, 
Would  you  forgive  my  follies,  and  forget  ? 

If  through  eternity  we  must  be  sundered, 

Will  you  regret  ? 


FAITH :  A  WOMAN  WITH  A  PAST. 

A  STORY  IN  TWO  PARTS. 
Br  BEATRICE  MAY  BUTT,  Author  of  "Miss  Molly,"  &c 


TART  n. 

CHAPTER  II. 

**  What  love  was  ever  as  deep  as  a  grave  ?  " 

Driving  homewards,  an  arm  round  each  of  the  little  boys  as  they 
stood  up  in  the  hansom  watching  with  eager  interest  and  com- 
menting loudly  on  everything  that  struck  their  fancy.  Faith 
found  herself  thinking  much  the  same  thing. 

**  If  he  is  hard,  perhaps  he  is  right.  I  feel  restless  and  very 
unhappy:  perhaps  it  is,  as  he  thinks,  that  this  is  the  way  to  be 
happy,  only  I  did  not  know  it.  Oh  !  I  wish  I  felt  more  decided. 
I  should  like  to  shut  my  eyes  and  find  some  one  had  decided  for 
me ;  I  believe  then  I  should  be  at  rest ;  and  that  in  itself  would 
be  happiness."  They  were  entering  their  own  street,  and  the 
boys,  with  glad  triumph,  were  recognizing  and  pointing  out  to 
each  other  tne  familiar  landscape. 

«  Will  mother  be  at  home  ?  " 

"  Yes,  dear,  I  think  so.  Shall  I,"  a  new  idea  coming  to  her, 
— "  shall  I  go  in  and  talk  to  Mrs.  Aylmer  ?  She  is  always  kind 
and  sympathetic,  and  I  am  so  troubled.  No,  no,"  heaving  a  quick 
impatient  sigh,  ^^  she  would  not  understand,  and  she  would  only 
tell  me  that  if  I  were  married  I  should  be  much  happier. 

"  Mr.  Gilbert  is  in  the  square !  "  again  Bob's  voice  disturbed  her 
thoughts.  She  sent  a  hurried  glance  in  his  direction,  as  she  fol- 
lowed the  children  up  the  steps ;  but  when  the  door  was  opened, 
she  turned  resolutely  back. 

^^  Gro  and  take  off  your  hats,  dears  :  I  am  going  to  speak  to  Mr. 
Gilbert." 

"  But  it  is  tea-time." 

'"  Not  for  twenty  minutes,"  taking  out  her  watch,  "  I  shall  not 
be  long." 

Another  still,  damp  evening  was  closing  in  as  she  crossed  the 
few  steps  to  the  g^den ;  the  chill  despondency  of  the  place  and 
hour  were  depressing,  but  she  did  not  falter. 
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"I  will  go  and  apologize  for  leaving  his  note  unanswered.  He 
said  he  was  going  away,  and  wished  to  speak  to  me.  There  is  no 
reason,"  with  momentary  defiance  of  self,  **  for  not  hearing  what 

he  has  to  say.  But '*  A  shadowy  smile  for  a  moment  touched 

her  lips  as  she  pushed  open  the  heavy  iron  gate ;  it  was  called 
forth  by  the  memory  of  some  words  she  had  once  somewhere  read : 
"  A  woman  who  hesitates  has  made  up  her  mind." 

"Have  I?"  she  thought, and  paused  a  second.  "Perhaps,  I 
suppose  without  knowing  it,  this  is  what  I  want  to  make  me  con- 
tent and  like  other  women."     Only  a  second. 

The  clanging  of  the  gate  attracted  Mr.  Gilbert's  attention,  and 
he  turned  and,  seeing,  came  to  meet  her.  He  was  looking 
harassed  and  troubled  when  she  first  saw  him ;  but,  on  recognizing 
her,  the  gloom  lightened,  and  he  approached  with  a  word  of 
welcome. 

"  It  was  very  good  of  you  to  come.  As  you  did  not  answer  my 
note,  I  feared." 

"  I  had  so  little  time,"  she  began ;  and  then  changing  her 
sentence,  "but  that  was  not  the  reason.  I  did  not  know  exactly 
what  to  say ;  so  I  thought  I  would  wait  until  I  returned." 

"  But  you  would  have  written  if  I  had  left  ?  " 

"  Are  you  going  so  soon  ?  "  she  answered. 

"  Yes,  I  wish  to  leave  as  soon  as  possible  ;  but  I  could  not  go 
without  first  seeing  you.  It  is  to  tell  you  a  story — will  you 
listen  now — it  will  not  take  me  long  ?  " 

He  spoke  hurriedly,  and  she  glanced  half-nervously  round. 

"  To-morrow,"  she  began. 

"  It  will  not  take  long,"  he  repeated ;  "  but  if  you  are  unwilling 
to  stay,  I  will  write." 

"  No,  speak,"  she  said  gently ;  "  it  is  not  late."  And  to  herself 
she  said,  "  I  like  him ;  I  have  always  liked  him.  I  will  listen  to 
his  words — I  will  give  myself  every  chance ;  I  wish  to  be  convinced ; 
I  wish  to  listen." 

But  the  first  words  were  scarcely  those  she  expected. 

"  I  am  in  a  false  position,"  he  began ;  "  I  told  you  so  last  night ; 
you  understood  me.  There  is  something  I  must  tell  you  first, 
before  even,"  his  voice  falling — "  before  I  say  I  love  you." 

She  did  not  turn  away,  as  he  half  feared,  at  the  words ;  on  the 
contrary,  she  stood  still  as  if  expectantly,  and  then : 

"  You  are  poor,"  she  said  gently ;    "  so  am  I." 

For  a  moment  no  word  was  spoken,  and  then : 

"  Listen,"  he  began  impetuously.  "  A  year  ago  my  father  died, 
and  I  said  to  my  mother,  there  is  one  thing  that  I  will  attempt  to 
set  straight  before  I  begin  to  live  my  own  life.  There  is  a  woman 
who  should  have  been  where  you  are  now — a  woman  who  has  chosen 
to  sufiFer  alone  rather  than  let  us  help  her.  I  will  go  and  strive 
to  find  if  there  is  a  way  which  we  have  not  yet  thought  of  by  which 
she  would  accept,  if  not  help,  sympathy.    And  she  bade  me  go." 
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His  voice  did  not  change  or  falter.  He  did  not  move  a  step 
nearer:  and  as  for  his  listener,  she  never  stirred,  she  was  listening, 
because  she  clasped  and  unclasped  her  hands  as  if  in  pain,  bat  she 
did  not  look  up. 

"  I  came  here,'*  he  said,  "and  made  your  acquaintance,  meaning 
to  find  out  the  way,  and  so  drifted  on  week  by  week,  until  I  found 
that  I  loved  you.  Last  night  I  was  tempted,  and  again  to-day,  to 
speak  of  my  love  first  and  this  afterwards,  but  it  would  not  have 
been  fair ;  but  now  you  know,  do  not  take  from  me  the  friendship 
you  gave  to  Henry  Gilbert ;  let  me  plead  my  own  cause  now." 

She  was  silent,  but  through  the  silence  the  facts  were  adjusting 
themselves.  Yes,  this  was  the  echo  of  the  voice  that  first  made  her 
girlish  heart  beat ;  the  likeness  which  had  attracted  at  first,  and 
which  had  seemed  so  unaccountable,  was  explained.  She  knew 
now  the  attraction  which  had  lain  for  her  in  his  gentle  utterances. 
It  was  a  shadow  out  of  that  buried  past  which  had  been  so  dear. 
And  now  as  she  listened,  his  words  seemed  to  push  the  present 
aside :  the  dark  bare  laburnum  boughs,  that  hung  listlessly  over- 
head, vanished  ;  the  dreary  little  square  garden  opened  and 
widened  out ;  the  dull  foggy  sky  was  gone,  so  was  the  sad  woman 
in  the  shabby  black  gown ;  and  in  place  thereof  was  a  glorious 
July  afternoon,  blue  sky  overhead,  with  little  fleecy  white  clouds 
floating  across  it ;  a  garden  full  of  roses,  with  tall  trees  casting 
shifting  shadows  on  to  softest  turf,  where  stood  a  girl,  young  and 
happy,  in  the  first  bloom  of  seventeen,  listening  to  a  tender 
love-story  from  the  lips  of  a  man  who  held  her  hand  in  his 
and  smiled  softly  on  her  the  while. 

That  was  the  reality;  this  mingling  of  past  and  present,  of  true 
and  false,  was  confusing  and  hard  to  understand ;  there  was  a 
difiFerence,  and  she  felt  the  tears  coming  into  her  eyes  in  longing 
for  the  safe  sheltering  love  that  had  been  hers.  And  with  the 
tears  the  vision  vanished ;  the  glad  girl  in  her  white  dress,  listening 
to  the  new  and  entrancing  tale,  was  gone,  and  she  was  standing 
once  more  by  Henry  Gilbert's  side. 

"  Oh,  I  cannot ! "  she  half  sobbed.  "  Have  I  misled  you  also?— 
but  if  I  did  do  so  I  misled  myself  as  well.  When  I  liked  to 
be  with  you,  it  was  the  past  I  saw  in  you,  though  I  did  not 
know  it." 

"  No,  you  are  not  to  blame,"  he  said  kindly  ;  "  you  never  de- 
ceived me.  I  did  not  think  you  loved  me,  though  I  hoped  perhaps 
you  might.  But  I  could  not  stay  any  longer,  and  I  could  not 
leave  without  telling  you  the  truth.     Do  not  be  angry " 

**  Angry  ?  "  she  interrupted,  and  he  saw  she  was  crying.  "  I  never 
knew  till  to-day  that  I  have  been  proud;  but  now  I  know  it:  may 
I  go  and  see  your  mother  ?  Others  think  I  am  morbid,  and  you 
prove  I  am  proud." 

She  turned  slowly  away,  he  still  by  her  side.  But  at  the  gate 
he  paused,  and  held  out  his  hand. 
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**  I  shall  say  good-night,"  he  said,  "  and  good-bye.  I  am  going 
home." 

"  Home  ?  "  she  repeated. 

"Yes,  to " 

"  To  Isleham,''  she  finished  quietly.  "  I  am  glad  you  will  be 
happier  there." 

"  Not  very  happy,"  he  said. 

"  Yes,  happy,"  sho  replied,  "  because  you  must  be  very  good  to 
have  taken  so  much  trouble  to  find  out  about  me.  You  have 
made  me  feel  very  much  ashamed  of  having  stood  aside  from  his 
relations  for  so  long.  It  was  not  trusting  you,  and  I  might  have 
guessed  that  his  friends  would  have  been  good." 

"  Thank  you,"  he  answered  gravely.  "  It  is  worth  a  great  deal 
to  have  heard  you  say  that.    I  am  satisfied  with  my  attempt." 

"  If  only "  she  began. 

"  If  only,"  and  he  smiled  a  little — "if  I  had  rested  there;  but  I 
am  not  sure  that  I  grudge  the  rest.  You  are  worth,"  his  voice 
faltered  slightly,  "  all  the  trouble  and  all  the  love." 

"  I  wish,"  she  said  gently,  and  she  took  his  hand  in  both  of  hers, 
**  I  wish  1  could  return  it." 

Another  man,  perhaps,  would  have  argued  from  the  words,  the 
action,  and  the  soft  tearful  eyes  raised  to  his  that  there  was  yet 
hope ;  but  this  man  did  not — not  because  he  thought  all  love  was 
dead  within  her.  It  was  his  likeness  to  her  buried  dream  that 
had  been  the  connecting  link  between  them,  and  he  felt  that,  with 
the  avowal  of  his  true  self,  she  had  comprehended  the  tenderness 
that  had  drawn  .her  towards  him.  But  the  comprehension  widened 
the  distance  at  once,  and  that  he  also  felt. 

Rut  in  the  dull  February  twilight  he  lifted  the  hands  he  held 
and  kissed  them,  then  in  silence  pushed  open  the  gate,  leaving 
her  to  pass  out,  and  in  silence  was  turning  away,  when  she  came 
a  step  nearer,  and 

"  Good-bye,"  she  faltered.  "  Do  not  blame  me  if  I  deceived 
you ;  I  also  deceived  myself.  I  do  not  defend  myself" — a  pause, 
and  then  a  little  breathless  silence ;  "  I  wanted  to  be  happier." 

Her  voice  faltered,  and  her  eyes  fell,  but  his  kind  clasp 
tightened  on  the  hand  he  held. 

"  Do  not  mistake  the  way,  dear,"  he  said,  "  and  you  will  be 
happy  yet." 

So  perturbed  was  she — and  Miss  Delaval  was  not  prone  to  per- 
turbation— ^that  when  she  arrived  in  her  own  room  she  asked  the 
nurse  to  give  the  little  boys  their  tea ;  one  of  her  duties  that  she 
was  too  fond  of  to  relinquish  without  due  cause.  But  children 
ask  such  inconvenient  questions,  and  a  glimpse  of  her  white  face 
and  tearful  eyes  in  the  glass  decided  her,  though  temptation  in 
the  shape  of  frequent  knocks  at  the  door  and  eager  little  voices 
assailed  her  more  than  once. 

But  after  a  time  silence  succeeded  the  noisy  nursery  tea  next 
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door;  the  children  hiad  evidently  gone  downstairs;  it  grew  darker 
and  darker,  but  still  she  never  stirred  from  the  chair  into  which 
she  had  thrown  herself. 

It  seemed  to  her  that  all  her  life  was  passing  in  review  before 
her,  and  that  even  now  she  could  not  see  where  she  had  made 
the  mistakes;  and  yet  the  state  at  which  she  had  arrived  must 
surely  be  the  result  of  a  mistake. 

"  I  feel  so  helpless,*'  she  cried ;  "  I  do  not  understand  myself. 
Never  before  have  I  felt  like  this." 

She  lifted  her  hands  to  her  aching  forehead,  pushing  away  the 
hair. 

"  He  did  try  to  advise  me.  I  understood  what  he  meant,  and 
I  did  try  to  follow  his  counsel.  He  was  very  hard,"  she  said 
slowly,  "  but  he  did  not  mean  to  be  unkind." 

The  tears  were  again  falling,  and  in  order  to  check  them  she 
rose  and  began  pacing  the  small  dark  room. 

But  she  had  not  taken  many  turns  before  she  stopped  with  a 
little  startled  cry.  The  time  had  passed  all  unobserved ;  but 
now  she  sought  hastily  for  matches  and  lighted  a  candle,  and 
then  lifted  her  hand  to  its  gleam,  almost  as  if  expecting  it  would 
conjure  back  what  she  sought. 

But  no ;  her  ring  was  gone  1 

Steadied  in  a  moment,  it  seemed  as  if  her  other  troubles  were 
forgotten. 

"  Let  me  think,"  she  began,  "  when  I  saw  it  last.  1  must  havo 
pulled  it  oflf  with  my  glove." 

The  gloves  were  on  the  table,  but  no  discovery  rewarded  her 
search ;  and  think  as  she  might,  she  could  remember  so  little. 
Sometimes  she  seemed  to  see  herself  standing  gloveless  as  she 
talked  to  Henry  Gilbert  in  the  garden,  and  sometimes  she  felt 
as  if  she  had  not  taken  them  off  till  she  had  entered  her  own 
room. 

"I  shall  never  find  it!"  she  said  hopelessly;  and  then  a  minute 
later,  "Oh!  it  cannot  be  lost!"  But  all  the  most  careful 
searching  in  every  comer,  likely  and  unlikely,  failed  to  discover  it. 

She  went  to  the  nursery  and  told  the  kind  old  nurse  about  her 
loss,  and  she  promised  she  would  set  the  maids  to  hunt  through 
the  house. 

"  Don't  fret,"  she  said  kindly  ;  **  you  look  very  tired ;  go  and 
get  your  supper — it  is  in  the  schoolroom :  never  fear  but  that  it 
will  be  found." 

"  I  don't  want  anything,"  Miss  Delaval  answered ;  "  my  head 
aches,  and  I  am  tired." 

"  Well,  let  me  get  you  a  cup  of  tea ;  you  will  only  make  it 
worse." 

She  sat  by  the  nursery  fire  and  drank  it,  and  felt  warmer  after- 
wards. But  having  drunk  it,  she  returned  to  the  search,  notwith- 
standing all  the  nurse's  persuasions. 
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"  I  could  not  stay  still,"  she  said  apologetically ;  "  I  must  try 
and  find  it  before  I  go  to  bed." 

She  went  into  the  schoolroom  and  wandered  about,  striving 
to  recall  whether  she  had  noticed  it  before  she  went  out ;  but  all 
attempt  at  thought  seemed  impossible. 

The  fire  had  gone  out ;  the  burnt-out  embers  looked  chill  and 
miserable ;  and  a  minute  or  two  later,  overcome  by  the  scarcely 
understood  pain,  she  sank  down  into  a  chair,  the  slow  tears 
coming  into  her  eyes. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  opening  of  the  door  and  the  entrance 
of  a  maid  disturbed  her. 

"  Mrs.  Aylmer  would  be  much  obliged  if  you  would  go  to  the 
library  for  a  few  minutes." 

«  Yes,  I  will  go." 

Almost  mechanically  Faith  rose  up  to  obey  the  girl's  message. 
If  she  thought  at  all,  it  was  a  sort  of  relief  to  be  obliged  to  rouse 
herself  from  the  painful  cloud  of  trouble  that  had  enveloped  her. 

She  went  slowly  downstairs,  passing  the  drawing-room  with  a 
momentary  wonder,  but  probably  it  was  some  message  that 
Mrs.  Aylmer  was  unwilling  to  deliver  in  family  conclave. 

The  girl  had  certainly  said  the  library.  So  thinking,  she 
opened  the  door  and  entered,  to  find  that  its  sole  occupant 
was  Mr.  Courthope. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  she  said,  seeing  him.  "  I  understood  Airs. 
Aylmer  was  here,  and  had  sent  for  me." 

"  No,  it  was  I,"  he  began,  and  then  paused,  as  if  struck  by  her 
appearance,  and  rising  from  the  table  where  he  had  been  writing, 
moved  a  few  steps  towards  her. 

And  at  his  look  and  pause  she  all  at  once  became  aware  of  her 
roughened  hair  and  tearful  eyes ;  became  aware  how  tired  and 
miserable  and  cold  she  was. 

It  was  not  often  she  coloured,  but  now  a  wave  of  red  swept  up 
into  her  cheeks,  and  she  began  nervously,  with  a  hand  that 
trembled,  to  smooth  her  ruffled  locks. 

**  I  feel  very  untidy,"  she  said,  half  turning  away  as  she  spoke, 
**  but  I  thought  every  one  was  out." 

"You  look  very  tired,"  he  answered,  ^*  and  cold,"  he  added, 
closing  the  door  behind  her,  and  for  a  moment  touching  her  hand 
with  his.  "  Come,  now  that  you  have  proved  every  one  is  not  out, 
and  sit  down  by  this  cheerful  fire." 

He  pushed  a  chair  nearer  to  the  blaze. 

"  My  sister  was  here  a  moment  ago,  and  I  told  her,  as  she  went 
up,  to  ask  you  to  come  here,  because  I  have  found  something  that 
I  believe  to  be  yours." 

"  My  ring?  "  half  rising  from  her  seat. 

"  Your  ring ;  but  you  must  not  be  in  such  a  hurry.  The  great 
thing  is  to  know  it  is  safe." 

"Where  did  you  find  it?" 

TT 
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**I  found  it  just  outside  this  door,  as  I  was  coming  in  after 
dinner." 

"  Oh,  how  glad  I  am !  **  There  was  a  little  catch  in  her  voice 
like  a  sob.  **  I  have  been  seeking  for  it  ever  since  I  came  in :  I 
had  given  up  all  hope  of  ever  seeing  it  again." 

"And  while  you  were  looking  for  it,  you  let  your  fire  go  out?" 

"Yes;  but  I  was  too  miserable  to  think  of  that,"  and  she  smiled 
a  little  soft  smile. 

He  was  standing  by  the  fireplace,  looking  down  at  her,  in  his 
hand  the  narrow  black  serpent  with  its  shining  diamond. 

"  Where  did  you  get  it  ?  "  he  asked. 

Words  of  apology  were  ready  to  follow,  for  he  expected  she 
would  resent  his  question  ;  but  instead  she  answered  directly  and 
quite  gently,  though  without  lifting  her  eyes  : 

"  After  he  died,  his  aunt  gave  it  to  me,  in  memory  of  him.  His 
name  is  inside." 

She  did  not  seem  to  think  any  explanations  were  necessary. 
She  evidently  supposed  that  his  sister  had  told  him  the  story. 

He  lifted  the  ring,  so  that  the  light  from  the  candle  on  the 
mantleshelf  fell  on  the  engraved  words — 

Henry  Wext\^'orth. 

"  Emblems  of  eternity,"  he  said  slowly — "  the  serpent  and  the 
diamond,  which  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  man  to  change.  Do  you 
think,  then,  that  this  is  the  future  he  would  have  chosen  for  you?  " 

She  gave  no  sign  that  she  heard,  at  first ;  but  after  a  few 
moments  she  raised  her  eyes  to  his,  and,  "No,"  she  said  slowly, 
"  I  do  not  mind  your  saying  hard  things  to  me,  but  do  not  say 
them  of  him ;  he  was  unselfish  and  good,  and  wished  only  to 
make  me  happy." 

"  And  he  succeeded  ?  " 

"  I  have  never  known  any  happiness,"  she  cried,  low  and  quickly, 
"  since  he  died." 

Something  like  pity  crept  into  his  dark  eyes,  and  softened 
them,  at  her  words.  Then  he  walked  across  the  room  and  came 
back  to  her  side,  an  open  letter  in  his  hand. 

"  This,"  he  said,  "  tells  me  the  story  that  you  heard  this  after- 
noon ;  is  it  not  so  ?  " 

She  glanced  at  it  for  a  moment. 

«  Yes." 

"  And  did  you  find  the  story  unpardonable  ?" 

She  did  not  answer,  but  rose  up  and  took  a  step  towards  the 
door. 

•*You  told  me  this  afternoon  I  was  hard,"  he  said  slowly, 
**  perhaps  I  am ;  but — surely  so  are  you." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"This,  that  you  will  not  forgive,  and  are  proud  that  you 
will  not  forgive  anything  that  approaches  deception,  even  though 
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it  vere  the  result  of  circnmstances  more  than  of  premedita^ 
tion.  There,  I  tell  you  frankly  what  I  think.  Nothing,  no  one, 
will  prevent  you  from  acting  up  to  your  preconceived  theories 
of  what  life  ought  to  be,  however  mad  or  foolish  they  may  be." 

When  he  began  to  speak,  she  stood  still ;  and  when  he  had 
finished,  an  angry  colour  flamed  up  into  her  cheeks. 

"  It  amuses  you,"  she  said,  speaking  vehemently,  "  to  criticize 
and  analyze  people's  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  watch  them  as  if 
you  were  at  a  play;  but  you  have  not  succeeded  as  well  as  you 
think.  I  don't  know  why  I  should  care  that  you  think  wrongly  of 
me — after  all  it  matters  very  little ;  but  you  have  said  so  much 
that  you  may  as  well  say  more.  What  your  reason  is  I  do  not 
know,  but  you  wished  me  to  marry  Henry  Gilbert,  and  now, 
apparently,  you  have  decided  that  it  is  from  an  unkind,  wicked, 
unworthy  motive  that  I  will  not.  You  are  cruel  and  unjust,  as 
well  as  hard." 

This  Faith  Delaval  was  quite  different  from  the  one  he  had 
known.  It  was  neither  the  quiet  self-reliant  woman  he  had  first 
met,  nor  the  tired  miserable  woman  who  had  entered  the  library 
t€n  minutes  ago.  No ;  there  was  something  new  in  the  angry 
flush  on  the  thin  cheeks,  the  resentful  thrill  in  the  voice.  But 
as  he  watched,  almost  before  he  had  time  to  collect  his  thoughts 
for  an  answer,  she  was  calmer  again,  though  the  quickened 
breathing  told  that  the  storm  had  not  quite  subsided. 

She  made  a  faint  attempt  at  a  smile  as  she  looked  into  his 
calm,  impassive  face. 

"  It  is  very  unnecessary  to  work  oneself  up  into  a  passion — I 
have  not  done  such  a  thing  for  years ;  after  all,  your  misunder- 
standing my  motives  is  but  a  trifle." 

He  did  not  answer ;  he  was  leaning  against  the  mantleshelf, 
looking  thoughtfully  into  the  fire-blaze.  Noting  his  abstraction, 
she  half  hesitated,  and  then  turning  back,  "Do  not  be  angry 
with  me,"  she  said  quickly,  *'  because  I  accused  you  of  something 
like  unkindness ;  remember  you  accused  me  &rst.  I  was  angry 
for  the  minute,  but  I  do  not  forget  you  have  often  been  very  kind 
to  me.  I  have  too  few  friends  to  wish  to  quarrel  with  any  of 
them.** 

"  I  don't  think  you  care  much  for  friends,"  he  said  quietly. 

"  You  are  very  much  mistaken,"  she  answered,  and  her  voice- 
faltered  for  a  second.  "You  say  that,"  she  went  on  directly, 
"because  of  that,"  pointing  to  Mr.  Gilbert's  note — "because  of 
his  going  away ;  but  it  was  not  his  friendship  I  refused." 

"  Refusing  it  does  not  seem  to  have  made  you  very  happy." 
He  turned  and  faced  her  as  he  spoke,  and  when  he  did  so  her  eyes 
wavered  away  from  his,  and  she  half  turned  to  go ;  but  she  paused 
again  at  his  next  words :  "  I  do  not  understand  you.? 

"  That  is  not  surprising,"  she  said,  low  and  quickly :  "  I  do  not 
understand  myself." 

tt2 
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Her  words  barely  reached  him,  for  she  was  moving  to  the  door 
AS  she  spoke.  She  had  taken  hold  of  the  handle  when,  with  a  few 
hasty  steps,  Mr.  Courthope  stood  by  her  side. 

"  Then,  if  such  be  the  ease,"  he  said,  "  if  that  be  true,  I  shall 
interpret  your  misunderstanding  as  seems  best  to  me.  I  believe,* 
laying  his  hand  on  her  shoulder,  "  /  could  make  you  happy." 

At  his  words,  his  touch,  she  looked  up  bewildered ;  then,  as  if 
instinctively : 

"  Let  me  go,"  she  began,  striving  to  open  the  door ;  but  her 
effort  was  ineffectual,  for  he  had  placed  himself  with  his  back 
against  it,  so  that  she  could  not  pass  him. 

"  No,  you  ahaU  hear  me,"  he  said ;  "  you  shall  not  escape  thus. 
Listen ;  you  have  accused  me  of  amusing  myself  with  theories 
respecting  you,  and  I  tell  you  frankly  I  did  not  know  the  cause 
of  my  interest  until  you  left  me  to-day,  and  I  thought  you  were 
going  to  marry  Mr.  Gilbert.  When  I  read  his 'letter  I  was 
relieved,  but  even  then  I  did  not  know  why.  I  have  been  a  fool 
perhaps,"  with  a  short,  uneasy  laugh ;  "  but  I  confess  it,  and  you 
shall  hear  me  now." 

"  Not  now,"  she  began.  Her  voice  was  not  very  steady,  and  he 
could  see  her  tightly  clasped  hands  were  trembling. 

"  Yes,  now,"  seizing  the  advantage  her  faltering  words  afforded. 
"  Say  nothing  unless  you  like,  but  listen.  I  love  you.  It  seems 
to  me  now  I  have  always  loved  you.  You  do  not  believe  me,"  as 
he  saw  her  faintly  shake  her  head ;  "  and  why  ?  Because  I  am 
so  much  older  than  you  are ;  because  I  did  not  discover  it  before, 
or  because  you  do  not  wish  to  acknowledge  it  ?  " 

"  No,  no,"  she  said  quickly,  "  no,  it  is  not  true." 

"  You  shall  not  say  that  again ; "  and  his  voice  grew  hard. 
"  Faith,  look  up  and  judge  me ;  "  but  as  she  did  not  obey,  he  took 
her  hands  in  his,  "  look  up,"  he  said  again. 

It  seemed  as  if  she  obeyed  mechanically ;  but  when  she  lifted 
her  troubled  eyes  to  his,  "  I  love  you,"  he  said  again ;  "you  know 
I  do.     You  must  believe  me ! " 

His  eyes,  dark  and  passionate,  were  looking  into  hers ;  but  her 
head  drooped,  and  she  strove  to  free  her  hands. 

"  Say  you  believe  me,"  he  said  very  low. 

"  Let  me  go,"  she  pleaded 

"  Not  unless  you  say  that." 

"  Oh,  I  believe  you,"  she  cried,  moving  back  a  step ;  her  first 
thought  still  seemed  to  be  to  escape,  for  she  glanced  towards  the 
door  by  which  he  still  stood,  and  then  as  if,  that  avenue  closed, 
despair  had  seized  her,  she  sank  back  in  the  chair  where  she  had 
previously  been  seated,  and,  covering  her  face  with  her  hands, 
burst  into  tears. 

It  was  an  unexpected  move,  perhaps,  by  herself  as  much  as  by 
him ;  but  she  was  overwrought  and  overtired,  and  the  tears 
seemed  to  come  so  easily.     He  watched  her  for  a  second,  then 
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he  crossed  the  floor  to  where  she  sat,  and  knelt  down  by  her 
side. 

"  You  foolish  child !  "  he  said  gently.  Then  putting  his  arm 
around  her,  he  drew  her  nearer  to  him,  softly  smoothing,  as  he 
spoke,  the  roughened  hair.  "  I  thought  that  you  never  cried,  nor 
did  anything  so  weak  and  foolish,  but  were  always  strong  and 
brave  and  cold." 

"  I  did  not  think  that  you  cared — could  care,"  she  amended. 

«  Neither  did  I." 

Her  own  words  or  his  curt  answer  served  to  check  her  tears ;  she 
freed  herself,  rising  up  and  taking  two  or  three  swift  steps  away 
from  him. 

"  I  was  very  tired,"  she  said  nervously,  not  meeting  his  eyes. 

"Only  tired?  "he  asked. 

He  was  standing  up  also  as  he  put  his  question. 

"  Only  tired,"  she  repeated  in  a  faint  undecided  voice. 

"  Then  I  will  not  detain  you  any  longer.  All  I  have  to  say  will 
keep ;  indeed,  1  dare  say  it  would  be  wiser  if  it  were  never  said 
at  all." 

He  walked  back  to  the  writing-table,  where  he  was  seated  when 
she  made  her  appearance,  and  as  he  did  so  there  was  a  loud  ring 
at  the  front  door.  "And  that  means,"  he  went  on  in  his  ordinary 
tones,  "  that  it  is  nine  o'clock,  and  Miss  Taylor  has  arrived.  Mrs. 
Aylmer  told  me  to  be  ready  then,  and  the  fatal  hour  has  over- 
taken us,  and  she — my  sister  I  mean — would  not,  I  fear,  forgive 
my  absence.  He  had  seated  himself  on  the  edge  of  the  writing- 
table,  and  when  he  had  spoken  he  gave  one  quick  glance  in  her 
direction. 

8he  had  not  moved — she  was  still  standing  motionless ;  but  she 
had  heard,  for  when  he  had  ceased  speaking,  she  looked  at  him. 

There  was  something  in  the  look  that  touched  him.  Was  she- 
weighing  these  words  with  those  that  had  gone  before,  or  what 
was  it  that  had  brought  that  hurt,  troubled  expression  into  her 
eyes  ?  " 

"  I  will  risk  her  anger,"  he  said  slowly,  "  on  one  condition — if 
you  will  stay  here  ten  minutes  longer.     Tis  for  you  to  choose." 

It  almost  seemed  as  if  her  choice  were  made  as  he  spoke,  for 
without  a  word  she  continued  her  walk  towards  the  door,  had 
reached  it  before  she  paused  again. 

His  dark  eyes  watched  her  first  few  slow  steps,  then  with  a 
quick,  impatient  sigh  he  drew  the  chair  up  to  the  table  and  took 
a  pen,  drawing  again  towards  him  the  letter  he  had  been  at  work 
upon  when  she  had  interrupted  him. 

With  her  hand  on  the  lock.  Faith  looked  back  at  his  quiet 
figure. 

'*  Choose ! "  the  word  seemed  echoing  through  the  small  silent 
room. 

A  minute  later  she  was  standing  behind  his  chair,  and,  arrived 
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there,  she  rested  one  hand  on  the  arm  of  it  as  if  for  support ;  then, 
as  he  did  not  speak,  "I  have  come  back,"  she  said  in  a  low 
harried  voice. 

He  laid  his  hand  on  the  one  which  rested  on  his  chair. 

**  To  stay  ?  "  he  asked  gently.  "  I  wonder  what  took  you  away 
just  now,  and  I  wonder  still  more  why  you  have  come  back.  Tell 
me,"  he  said,  essaying  to  draw  her  a  little  nearer  to  him,  "  will 
you?" 

"  You  are  stronger  than  I  am,"  laying  her  hand  caressingly  on 
his  coat-sleeve. 

*^  Yes,  I  am  stronger  than  you  are ;  but  you  speak  as  if  I  had 
abused  my  strength." 

"No,  no,"  resting  both  hands  on  his  shoulder,  "I  like  it;  it 
jieems  to  rest  me." 

'^  Rest  and  trust  ?  "  His  eyes,  steady  and  dark,  looked  into  hers, 
-^as  that  all?" 

**  No,"  she  faltered,  her  eyes  wavering  away  from  his,  and  her 
bead  drooping  until  her  face  was  hidden  in  the  hands  clasped  on 
his  shoulder. 

"  Well,  what  is  it,  then  ?" 

**  Love ! "  The  word  came  low  and  unsteadily,  but  he  heard  it, 
perhaps  guessed  what  it  cost  by  the  red  flame  of  colour  that 
^sprang  into  her  white  cheeks,  and  he  asked  nothing  further. 

He  took  her  hands  in  his,  despite  her  weak  resistance,  and 
standing  up  drew  her  into  his  arms,  and  held  her  thus  pressed 
•closely  against  his  quick-beating  heart. 

All  the  rest  that  love  can  give  seemed  hers  as  she  stood  thus, 
«quiet  and  passive,  in  his  strong  embrace.  She  did  hot  move  or 
«peak,  only  listened  to  his  tender  words,  was  conscious  of  the 
land  hand  that  smoothed  back  the  hair  from  her  aching  forehead. 
He  also  was  conscious,  in  her  soft  abandonment,  of  the  acknow- 
ledgment that  in  his  strength  she  had  found  peace. 

Once  he  strove  to  make  her  raise  her  face,  but  she  resisted, 
drawing  his  hand  down  until  it  rested  against  her  flushed  cheeks, 
until  he  was  sensible  of  her  quickened  breathing  and  of  the 
passionate  pulsations  of  her  heart.  Then  he  stooped  and  kissed 
once  the  roughened  dark  head  where  it  rested  against  his  breast. 
"  Dear  child !"  he  said  fondly.  But  with  his  tender  words  mingled 
no  faint  shadow  of  the  past,  through  them  came  no  faint  reminders 
of  those  other  love-words  spoken  to  that  white-robed  girl  under 
the  shadow  of  the  trees  in  the  sunny  garden  at  Isleham.  No ;  it 
seemed  as  if  that  were  a  past  into  which  she  had  never  entered, 
but  that  she,  this  Faith  Delaval  who  was  standing  here  now,  had 
always  been  the  girl  in  the  shabby  black  dress  for  whom  these 
soft  words  were  creating  paradise — a  paradise  of  which  no  &int 
foreshadowing  reminders  had  ever  been. 

In  one  minute  it  seemed  as  if  that  tender  love  that  was 
buried  in  Henry  Wentworth's  grave  had  passed  away  into  a 
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shadowy  twilight,  where  this  great  warm  passion  made  it  seem 
tenderer,  fainter  still. 

With  a  sigh  she  released  herself  from  his  arms  moving  away, 
saying  something  about  the  ten  minutes  he  had  promised  her 
being  over. 

He  glanced  at  his  watch  and  half  smiled ;  yes,  it  was  late,  he 
must  go,  if  it  were  only  to  apologize  for  his  absence. 

"  And  you  ?  "  he  said. 

"  I  am  going  upstairs,"  she  answered. 

**  Not  to  sit  by  the  extinct  fire,  I  hope,  but  to  go  to  bed.'* 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  vaguely.  Her  eyes,  tender  and  sweet,  were 
looking  into  his. 

**  What  are  you  longing  to  say  ?  "  he  remarked.  "  Do  you  want 
to  beg  me  not  to  flirt  with  Miss  Taylor  ? — because  it  is  not  neces- 
sary, I  assure  you." 

"  No,"  with  a  little  smile ;  **  I  suppose  I  am  only  wondering  how 
much  is  true." 

"  Do  not  wonder,"  he  said,  "  rest ;  I  will  try  and  explain  it  better 
to-morrow." 

She  did  not  smile  at  his  words,  but  came  a  step  nearer. 

"  Well  ?  "  he  asked  again. 

"  It  was  for  my  ring,"  she  said  ;    "  I  had  forgotten  it." 

It  was  on  the  mantleshelf,  where  he  had  first  put  it,  and  she 
stretched  out  her  hand  to  take  it. 

"  No,  do  not,"  he  said  quickly,  as  if  only  just  reading  her 
intention,  and  putting  out  his  hand  as  if  to  prevent  her. 

"  I  miss  it,"  she  said,  looking  at  her  hand ;  '^  I  have  worn  it  so 
long." 

"  Then  will  you  wear  mine  instead  ? "   and   she   looked   up, 
startled  at  the  change  in  his  voice,  which  had  grown  strange  and  . 
troubled.   "  Do  not  put  that  one  on  again,  I  beg  of  you.  It  is  venr 
foolish,  but  I  hate  to  be  reminded  that  you  have  a  past  in  which 
I  have  no  share." 

Without  a  word  she  gave  him  the  slender  black  circlet. 

"  Do  not  hate  it,"  she  gently  said.  "To-night  is  the  first  time 
I  have  ever  been  able  to  look  back  upon  it  without  pain." 

His  voice  was  not  quite  steady,  as — 

"  Nevertheless,  you  will  wear  mine  instead  ?  "  he  asked,  drawing 
it  oiT  his  finger,  and  taking  her  slender  hand  in  his. 

"  It  seems  very  strange,"  she  said,  looking  at  the  gold  band 
with  the  dark  seal,  on  which  were  engraved  two  cross  swords,  and 
underneath  the  words,  "  Juaqu^a  la  mortJ" 

He  repeated  the  words  significantly.  **  You  are  not  afraid  ?  " 
he  asked. 

"  No,"  she  said  softly,  "  I  am  not  afraid  of  anything  with  you." 

"Good  night,  dear  child,"  he  said  tenderly.  "I  will  keep 
this,"  slipping  her  ring  on  to  his  watch-chain.  "  Some  day  you 
shall  have  it  back.     Good-night  again,"  loosing  her  hand.    "I 
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do  not  ask  for  anything,  not  even,"  smiling  a  little,  "though  lam 
stronger  than  you— or,  perhaps,  because  you  say  that  I  am.  I  am 
quite  content  when  you  say  you  love  and  trust  me,  but  some  day 
you  will  love  me  more,  and  so  will  not  fear  my  kisses." 

Thus  speaking,  he  bent  his  head  and  rested  his  lips  lightly  on 
the  hand  he  had  once  more  taken. 

But  at  those  words  she  took  a  step  nearer  to  him,  clasping  her 
soft  arms  about  his  neck,  lifting  her  trembling  lips  to  his. 

"  No,  kiss  me  now,''  she  whispered. 

He  took  her  in  his  arms  then,  holding  her  closely  to  his  heart, 
and  kissed  her  cheeks  and  lips. 

"  You  see,"  she  said  with  a  faint  smile,  **  I  never  seem  to  know 
what  I  want.  It  is  very  difficult  to  please  any  one  who  is  so 
uncertain.  But  indeed  it  was  not  wilfulness  ;  it  was  only  when 
you  turned  away  that  I  knew  it  was  your  love  I  longed  for." 

**  It  seems  to  me,"  he  answered,  "  that  neither  of  us  knew 
exactly  what  we  wanted,  did  we  ? — but  it  must  have  been  this." 

"  Yes,"  softly,  "  I  understand  it  now  ;  it  was  this  ! " 

Mrs.  Aylmer  was  extremely  grateful  when  at  last  the  door 
opened  to  admit  her  brother;  she  had  begun  to  fear  he  was  going 
to  play  her  false,  and  not  appear  at  all.  But  he  came,  and  they 
had  a  bright  pleasant  hour  whilst  Miss  Taylor  awaited  the  maid 
who  was  to  take  her  home.  Every  one  seemed  in  exceptionally 
good  spirits,  and  Eobert  Aylmer  vouchsafed  afterwards  that  really 
Dick  was  the  only  man  he  knew  who  could  make  an  hour  of  Miss 
Taylor's  society  not  dull.  **  Which  shows,"  he  added,  "  how  he 
ought,  for  the  welfare  of  the  world  at  large,  to  cultivate  it." 

But  only  by  the  loving  sisterly  eyes  of  Fanny  Aylmer  was  it 
observed  that  her  brother's  signet-ring  was  absent  from  its  accus- 
tomed place,  and  that  on  his  watch-chain  was  a  slender  black 
circlet,  whose  flashing  diamond  she  had  often  watched  gleaming 
on  the  hand  of  a  grey-eyed  girl  that  she  had  learned  to  love. 


THE  END* 


THAT  POOR  LETTER  «  Qr 

By  NORMAN  PEARSON. 


THE  ways  of  Fashion  are  truly  inscrutable.  Her  dominion  is  a 
unique  combination  of  pontifical  infallibility  and  irresponsible 
caprice;  but  from  long  usage  a  submissive  world  obeys  with 
barely  a  murmur,  and  she  rules  her  empire  with  a  rod  of  iron. 
Open  revolt  would  be  hopeless  as  well  as  indecorous,  but  re- 
spectful criticism  may  perhaps  lift  up  its  voice. 

The  proprieties  of  polite  speech  fall  naturally  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  fashion,  and  Londoners,  as  her  very  Slite,  are 
accustomed  to  criticize  with  much  easy  condescension  the  errors 
and  barbarities  of  the  dialects  of  the  vulgar.  But  quis  citstodiet 
ipaos  cuatodea?  For  Londoners  are  by  no  means  immaculate 
themselves,  and  even  in  high  places  the  trail  of  the  serpent  is 
over  the  language  of  the  fashionable. 

".Will  your  royal  highness  open  your  royal  lips  and  say 
*  oblige '  ?  "  was  the  rebuke  administered  by  Kemble  to  a  dis- 
tinguished pupil  who  had  pronounced  the  word  "obleege" 
according  to  the  fashionable  affectation  of  the  day.  A  corruption 
of  this  kind  is  pure  cussedness,  but  it  has  at  any  rate  the  poor 
merit  of  being  deliberate.  While  some  of  the  modem  mannerisms 
of  diction  amount  to  a  positive  consecration  of  slovenliness. 

Fashion  at  various  times  has  played  some  strange  freaks  with 
the  alphabet,  and  whether  from  mere  caprice  or  from  some  more 
solid  reason  unrevealed  to  the  crowd,  she  does  not  deal  even- 
handed  justice  to  all  its  letters.  "  G  *'  is  a  conspicuous  sufferer  in 
this  respect.  The  sanctity  of  the  letter  "  H  "  is  socially  regarded  as 
of  higher  importance  than  most  of  the  cardinal  virtues ;  and  this 
is  quite  as  it  should  be.  But  it  has  not  always  enjoyed  its  present 
repute,  and  has  passed  through  some  "  malign  vicissitudes  "  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  its  career.  The  classical  Greeks  abolished  it 
altogether,  though  sympathy  may  take  comfort  from  Dr. 
Wordsworth's  assurance  that  "  antiquiores  Grseci  "  employed  it  in 
its  present  form.  But  even  with  the  Greeks,  "  H  "  though  absent 
in  the  flesh,  so  to  speak,  was  present  in  the  spirit,  and  was  duly 
honoured  under  the  guise  of  a  breathing.  "  G  "  on  the  other  hand, 
has  always  been  a  poor  creature,  kicked  about  from  pillar  to  post 
¥Qth  the  scantiest  ceremony  in  the  world.  It  has  been  forced  to 
share  its  birthright  with  "  C  "  and  "  K,"  and  was  often  shouldered  out 
altogether  by  one  or  the  other  of  them.     "  Caius  "  is  familiar  to 
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everyone,  on  Dr.  Arnold's  authority,  as  a  person  of  ready  resonroe, 
large  taste  and  varied  accomplishments.  Whether  he  is  engaged 
in  pointing  out  that  it  was  all  over  with  the  army,  or  in  such 
works  of  solid  utility  as  building  a  wall,  or  in  the  lighter  social 
duty  of  eating  that  he  may  live,  CSaius  is  always  well  to  the  fore. 
But  the  ancestral  Gains  has  been  banished  to  an  ignoble  obscurity, 
which  even  the  latter  fame  of  the  jurisconsult  is  powerless  to  dispel. 

In  modem  times  both  "  Gr "  and  **  H  "  suflFer  much  from  the  lower 
orders  of  society,  but  "  H  "  is  fiairly  safe  from  outrage  among  the 
educated  classes.  Not  so  with  **  G,"  which  frequently  meets  with 
the  worst  treatment  in  the  lips  of  the  fashionable.  The  coster- 
monger  or  the  charwoman  may  turn  **  nothing  "  into  **nothink" 
for  the  sake  of  emphasis  or  for  emotional  relief.  But  where  the 
proletarian  mutilates  or  modifies  his  final  '^  G,"  the  patrician  is  apt 
to  snufi*  it  out  altogether,  and  his  conversation  is  often  a  perfect 
massacre  of  innocents.  The  man  who  talks  about  "  'unting  "  will 
be  set  down  at  once  as  a  hopeless  vulgarian.  But  the  most 
scornful  of  his  critics  are  probably  quite  free  from  any  unworthy 
prejudice  on  the  subject  of  "  huntin' ; "  while  "  dancin',"  **  shoot- 
in',"  *'  ridin',"  "  cursin',"  **  swearin',''  and  other  national  pastimes 
pass  current  without  the  slightest  protest.  Even  the  middle  of 
a  word  is  not  always  a  safe  refuge  for  this  unhappy  letter,  and 
people  who  would  faint  at  the  mention  of  **  'Urlingham "  will 
discourse  about  "  Hurlin'ham  "  without  a  wince. 

There  is  a  special  hardship  too  about  the  elision  of  "  G,"  inasmuch 
as  there  is  no  hope  for  reparation  elsewhere.  "  H  "  is  far  more 
fortunate  in  this  respect,  and  probably  in  the  long  run  has  not 
much  to  complain  of.  The  aspirate  which  the  cabman  borrows 
from  his  "  'orse  "  is  restored  to  the  "  hinfamous  "  or  **  hugly  " 
which  he  bestows  conversationally  on  his  fare.  But  there  is  no 
such  prospect  before  the  elided  **  G,"  which  is  left  to  perish  where 
it  falls. 

To  a  mind  unaccustomed  to  subtle  distinctions  it  is  not  alto- 
gether easy  to  understand  why  the  suppression  of  a  "  G  "  should 
escape  the  social  damnation  which  falls  upon  the  miscreant  who 
misplaces  an  "  H."  It  is  whispered  that  Royalty  takes  the  lead  in 
this  direction ;  in  which  case  the  obvious  reflection  is,  that  the 
sooner  Royalty  mends  its  ways  the  better.  But  even  if  this  may 
pass  as  an  explanation,  it  certainly  does  not  suffice  as  an  excuse, 
though  it  furnishes  a  refreshing  proof  that  British  snobbery  still 
retains  its  traditional  vigour.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  an 
incompleteness  about  our  present  practice  which  certainly  ought 
to  be  remedied — a  project  which  deserves  the  attention  of  Jubilee 
reformers.  If  the  Queen's  English  is  to  be  docked  of  a  certain 
number  of  its  "G's,"  Jet  us  do  the  fell  deed  thoroughly  while  we 
are  about  it ;  let  us  bury  this  latest  victim  of  phonetic  decay  in  a 
decent  oblivion,  and  let  us  boldly  recast  our  spellin'  to  suit  our 
purer  style  of  pronouncin'. 
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riT  "  they  ne'er  pardon  who  have  done  the  wrong,"  is  one  of 
the  most  painful  aphorisms  of  which  those  who  have  lived 
long  in  the  world,  and  who  have  been  careful  students  of  human 
nature,  are  forced  to  acknowledge  the  truth.  The  strong  dislike 
to  and  prejudice  against  the  Irish  people  which  is  so  universally 
felt  by  English  men  and  women  is  to  my  thinking  one  of  the  most 
striking  proofs  existent  that  *^  Glorious  John,"  when  he  gave  to 
posterity  the  line  quoted  above,  had  looked  with  a  far-seeing  eye 
into  the  human  heart. 

The  wrongs  done  to  Ireland  by  England  date  from  the  conquest 
of  the  former  country  in  the  year  1172  by  Henry  IL,  permission 
to  invade  the  neighbouring  island  having  been  given  to  the  king 
some  seven  years  previously  by  Pope  Adrian  lY.  It  is  not 
my  purpose  to  dwell  in  detail  in  these  few  pages  on  the  various 
wrongs  of  which  Ireland  has  during  more  than  seven  centuries 
been  the  victim.  That  there  have  been  during  that  period  many 
and  formidable  risings  against  British  rule  is  a  fact  of  which 
history  informs  us ;  nor  can  we  wonder  greatly  at  these  results. 
Ireland  has  been  treated  ever  since  her  subjugation,  not  as  a 
sister  and  a  friend,  but  as  a  slave  and  a  possible  enemy ;  and  I 
may  perhaps  here  be  allowed  to  suggest  that  the  state  of  Ireland 
at  present  is,  after  more  than  seven  centuries  of  possession,  a 
standing  discrrace  to  England's  power  of  governing ;  and  the  dis- 
grace is  all  tne  greater  in  that  the  people  whom  she  was  called 
upon  to  rule  are  gifted  with  national  characteristics  which  ought 
to  have  rendered  them  a  source  of  pride  to  their  conquerors  instead 
of  one  of  perpetual  difficulty  and  danger.  Very  little  is  known 
by  the  English  generally  of  the  early  history  of  the  sister  island, 
and  to  most  it  will  be  news  to  hear  that  long  before  England  had 
emerged  from  what  may  be  called  the  dark  days  of  barbarism  and 
ignorance,  Ireland  was  a  Christian  country,  and  could  boast  of  her 
colleges,  to  which  young  men  from  the  enlightened  portions  of  the 
Continent  came  for  instruction  in  various  branches  of  education. 
That  they  were  a  brave  and  a  warlike  race  is  amply  shown,  not 
only  by  their  descents,  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries, 
on  Britain  and  Graul,  but  from  the  manner  in  which  they  defended 
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their  country  under  the  attacks  of  the  Northumbrians  and  Nor- 
wegiansy  by  whom  the  island  was  repeatedly  ravaged.  The  battle 
of  Clontarf,  in  which  Brien  Boru,  the  king,  although  victorious, 
was,  in  the  year  1014,  killed,  is  still  held  as  an  anniversary  of 
glory  by  the  Celts,  as  is  also  the  fight  in  which  Malachi,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Brien  Boru,  defeated  the  Norwegians,  who,  under 
Magnus  III.,  invaded  in  1103  the  defenceless  little  island. 
Long  before  the  birth  of  Christ  there  were  orders  of  chivalry  in 
Ireland.  One  of  these  was  the  hereditary  order  called  the  Knights 
of  the  Red  Branch ;  and  attached  to  it  was  a  large  hospital  founded 
for  the  sick  knights  and  soldiers,  which  was  called  the  *^  House 
of  the  Sorrowful  Soldiers.'*  I  mention  these  facts  to  show  how  &r 
ahead  of  their  conquerors  were,  in  times  long  since  departed,  the 
now  df^spised  and  downtrodden  Celts ;  and  if,  as  is  truly  the  case, 
they  still  cherish  the  memory — ^for  they  are  an  imaginative  people 
and  a  tenacious^-of  the  days  of  old, 

"  When  Malachi  wore  the  (rollar  of  gold 
Which  she  won  from  the  proud  invader," 

how  inexpressibly  bitter  must  have  been  to  a  high-spirited  people 
the  galling  chain  of  harsh  and  pitiless  bondage  to  which  by  their 
conquerors  they  were  subjected.  Their  lands  were  confiscated  for 
the  benefit  of  English  adventurers.  Their  monasteries  were  de- 
stroyed and  a  price  set  upon  the  heads  of  their  priests.  To  killaa 
Irishman  was  accounted  no  crime ;  and,  to  crown  all,  and  when 
after  centuries  of  oppression  and  mis-rule,  the  country  was  show- 
ing signs  of  dawning  prosperity,  her  manufactures  and  her  then 
flourishing  industries  were  by  the  Acts  of  the  English  Parliament 
efi'ectually  suppressed.  It  would  seem  that  the  reigns  of  British 
queens  have  not  been  influential,  as  regards  the  Irish  people,  for 
good.  Of  Elizabeth's  barbarous  policy  and  eke  of  the  nineteenth 
century  Coercion  Acts  I  will  say  more  anon  ;  and  it  was  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne  that  the  deed  of  which  I  have  just  made  mention 
was  done.  It  was  contrary  to  the  policy  of  England  that  Irish 
manufacturers  and  shipowners  should  enter  into  competition  with 
her  own  people,  and  they  were  therefore  suppressed.  Many  thriv- 
ing woollen  mills  had  been  established  in  Ulster,  but  the  English 
woollen  interests  having  to  be  considered,  the  Irish  were  forbidden 
to  send  any  wool,  raw  or  manufactured,  to  any  foreign  country  or 
to  any  of  England's  colonies.  This  gave  a  crushing  blow  to  Irish 
industry.  It  fell  with  tremendous  force,  not  only  on  the  mill 
owners,  sheep  graziers  and  weavers,  but  on  the  numbers  who  had 
formerly  been  able  to  gain  a  livelihood  by  working  in  the  factories. 
But  the  most  disastrous  blow  to  Irish  industry  was  the  suppression 
of  her  shipbuilding  trade,  which  at  oile  time  rivalled  that  of  Eng- 
land. Nor  did  even  her  linen  industry  escape  from  the  devastating 
hand  of  the  English  government,  for  Saxon  selfishness  and  jealousy 
devised  means  for  crippling  an  industry  which  otherwise  would 
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have  grown  and  flourished.  Long  ere  this  Ireland  had  been  for- 
bidden to  take  her  cattle,  pigs,  butter,  and  cheese  to  the  English 
market,  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  this  mandate  that  Irish 
farmers  turned  their  lands  into  pastures  for  the  breeding  of  sheep, 
the  result  of  this  change  being  the  woollen  manufactures  of  which 
I  have  just  written,  and  which  were  so  ruthlessly  interfered  with 
by  the  English  government  of  the  day. 

And  now  have  I  not  said  enough  to  prove  that  it  is  owing  to 
the  selfish  and  short-sighted  policy  of  their  conquerors  that  the 
Irish  peasantry  have  been  driven  to  find  in  the  possession  of  land 
(let  the  acreage  of  that  land  be  many  or  few)  their  sole  means  of 
support  ?  Will  it  not  also  be  admitted  that  agrarian  crimes,  as 
they  are  called — and  there  are  not  many  of  other  kinds  of  which 
the  Irish  can  be  accused  as  guilty — should  therefore  by  rights  be 
looked  upon,  even  by  English  law-makers,  with  a  certain  amount 
of  leniency  ? 

It  formed  part  of  the  policy  of  "  good  Queen  Bess,"  as  that 
cruel  virgin  sovereign  is  to  this  day  (wonderful  to  relate)  called, 
to  entirely  depopulate  the  sister  island,  her  intention  being  to 
replace  the  murdered  inhabitants  of  the  country  by  Protestants 
of  her  own  choosing.  To  further  this  end  she  sent  trusted 
generals  to  the  ill-fated  island,  her  orders  being  that  every  man, 
woman  and  child  should  be  put  to  death.  I  have  before  me  a 
despatch,  copied  from  the  English  State  Papers,  sent  by  the  then 
Grovernor  of  Connaught,  in  the  year  1576,  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  It 
runs  as  follows  :  "  At  Christmas  I  headed  a  military  march  through 
the  country,  and  finding  that  leniency  was  of  no  use,  I  resolved 
to  destroy  everything  by  fire  and  sword,  sparing  neither  young 
nor  old.  I  burnt  their  crops  and  houses,  and  put  to  the  sword 
every  human  being  that  could  be  found.  Amongst  others  we 
have  slain  sixty  of  their  most  important  leaders.  Two  of  those 
leaders  had  begged  me  to  spare,  if  not  their  own  lives,  at  least 
those  of  the  common  people ;  but  I  easily  saw  that  this  was  but  a 
trick  to  gain  time,  and  I  immediately  gave  orders  to  bum  or 
destroy  men  and  women,  cattle,  crops,  and  all.  It  was  done  in  a 
storm  of  rain  and  hail,  which  is  very  convenient  weather  for  such 
operations,  as  these  people  are  then  more  easy  to  manage,"  &c., 
&c.,  &c. 

Whilst  the  accursed  work  of  extermination  was  in  progress,  and 
whilst,  in  addition  to  those  who  were  put  to  death,  many  Irish 
were  sent  as  slaves  to  the  West  India  Islands,  the  younger  sons 
of  English  noble  families  were  invited  by  proclamation  to  choose 
their  share  of  the  spoil,  and  to  them,  as  well  as  to  former  servants 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  grants  of  confiscated  land  were  given,  to  the 
exclusion  for  all  time  of  the  Irish  owners  of  the  soil.  Can  we 
wonder  that  a  people,  harassed  by  penal  laws,  and  harried  and 
driven  by  the  exactions  of  absentee  rack-renters,  should  from  time 
to  time  have  turned  upon   their    oppressors,  and  that  fierce 
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reprisals,  inspired  by  the  wild  jastice  of  revenge,  should  on  the 
part  of  those  who,  as  Dean  Swift  wrote,  were  "  driven  into  bar- 
barity for  the  sake  of  peace,"  have  followed  on  the  persecutions 
which  they  underwent  ? 

"  Ah !  but  those  events  happened  many  years  ago.  Those  old 
stories  must  have  been  long  ago  forgotten ;  as  indeed  they  ought 
to  be,  considering  how  much  has  of  late  years  been  done  for  the 
most  ungrateful  people  under  the  sun,  which  in  point  of  fact 
the  Irish  are."  Such  and  suchlike  have  been  the  rejoinders  with 
which,  whenever  I  have  endeavoured  to  say  a  word  to  the  vast 
majority  of  my  own  country  people  in  favour  of  the  Celtic  race, 
I  have  been  met ;  and  to  these  rejoinders  I  have  replied  as  follows : 
"  In  the  first  place,  the  Irish  have  forgotten  nothing.  Their  wrongs 
have  been  carefully,  and  from  generation  to  generation  treasured 
up.  From  father  to  son  tradition  has  handed  them  down,  and  to 
this  day  the  most  virulent  anathema  which  the  Celtic  peasant  can 
hurl  at  his  foe  is  this,  **  The  curse  of  Cromwell  be  upon  you  this 
day."*  Proof  of  the  extraordinary  powers,  both  of  memory  and 
imagination,  with  which  the  Irish  peasantry  are  gifted  is  exem- 
plified in  the  fact  that  aged  men  are  found  (or  have  been  so 
within  the  last  half-century)  capable  of  repeating  a  thousand 
lines,  it  may  be,  of  Ossian-like  poetry,  of  which  the  wronjp  of 
their  country  are  the  theme. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  of  the  allegations  brought  against  the 
Irish  people  is  that  they  are  idle  and  thriftless  ;  and  this  accusation 
I — an  eye-witness  of  some  twenty  years  standing — venture  boldly 
to  deny.  It  is  true  that  their  hovels  (which,  by  the  way,  are  as  a 
rule,  precisely  as  they  are  described  by  Spenser  in  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's time,  as  having  "  only  one  smoak,"  no  window,  and  with  the 
pig,  calf  and  other  domestic  animals  herding  with  the  family)  are 
a  still  greater  disgrace,  if  possible,  to  a  "  paternal  government " 
than  are  thousands  of  the  dwellings  in  which  the  English  poor 
live  out  their  hopeless  lives ;  but  what  better,  if  you  come  to 
reason  out  the  question,  can  be  expected  from  the  rack-rented 
Irish  peasant  ?  Their  case  is  simply  this :  Mick,  Tim,  or  Pat, 
as  chance  may  will  the  "  boy's  "  name  to  be,  being  about,  under 
the  auspices  of  his  parish  priest,  to  take  unto  himself,  raw  lad  as 

*  One  of  the  most  atrocious  acts  connected  with  Irish  history  was  committed  bj 
Cromwell,  when  he  caused  seven  thousand  Irish  women  and  children  to  be  put  on 
board  nhip  and  disj^tched  to  the  West  Indies.  The  boys  were  sold  as  sUves  to  the 
planters,  whilst  for  the  women  and  girls  a  still  baser  fate  waB  reserved.  CromwelFs 
object  was— like  that  of  Queen  Elizabeth — to  exterminate  the  Roman  Catholic 
population  and  to  replace  it  with  English  l^testants.  Into  this  good  work  his 
fanatical  IronKJdes  entered  with  a  will,  for  when  a  town  was  captured  it  was  not 
alone  the  garrison  but  every  woman  and  child  that  was  put  to  the  sword.  The 
rebellion  which  he  was  sent  to  punish  had  been  headed  by  the  Homan  Catholic 
priebts,  and  therefore  the  warfare  may  be  almost  styled  a  religions  one,  so  true  is 
the  saying  that — 

**  The  greatest  evils  that  the  world  has  known 
Have  emanated  from  the  altar  and  the  throne." 
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he  probably  is — a  wife,  thinks  himself  in  luck  to  obtain  from  the 
lord  of  the  soil  an  acre  or  so  of  unredeemed  land  (called  by  the 
language  of  the  peasantry  **  wild  bog  "),  and  the  hapless  owner  of 
that  small  holding  forthwith  sets  to  work  with  a  will,  to  build 
himself  a  hovel.  Bough  stones  wherewith  to  raise  his  walls  are- 
probably  not  far  to  seek,  the  chances  being  that  in  the  poor  fellow's 
**  take, "  small  boulders  are,  in  almost  equal  proportion  to  the 
peaty  soil,  to  be  met  with.  Nevertheless,  and  doubtful  advantage 
albeit  the  near  neighbourhood  of  those  half-imbedded  stones  may 
be  considered,  the  penniless  incoming  tenant  has  a  hard  task 
before  him — a  task  which  is  all  the  more  hard,  seeing  that  he,  in 
common  with  his  fellows,  never  from  year's  end  to  year's  eod 
tastes  either  animal  food,  or  the  beer  which  is  popularly  supposed 
to  give  strength  to  a  man's  arm.  Well,  in  process  of  time,  and 
by  Pat's  wholly  unaided  labour,  the  cabin — dry  walled  (i.e., 
built  without  mortar) — is  finished ;  the  half-acre  on  which  the 
"  little  lock  of  praties  "  is  to  be  raised,  is,  after  being  dug  and 
delved,  well  manured  with  sea  sand  and  rock,  both  enrichers  of 
the  miserable  soil  having  probably  to  be  brought  from  miles  away, 
and  across  a  pathless  bog  upon  the  toiler's  back.  To  keep  what 
he  calls  his  "  garden  "  from  the  inroads  of  stray  sheep  and  goats, 
Pat  builds  a  low  stone  wall  around  its  precincts ;  and  this  done 
his  domicile  is  complete.  A  "  poor  thing  "  in  the  eyes  of  lookers- 
on  it  may  appear,  but  it  is  "  his  owd,"  and  as  such  he  soon  learns 
to  love  and  value  it. 

Blessed  with  a  sanguine  temperament,  this  unlucky  householder, 
whom  his  parish  priest  has  for  the  sake  of  his  "  dues  "  early  egged 
on  to  matrimony,  has  failed  to  anticipate  the  years  when  bad 
seasons,  which  are  the  rule  in  three-fourths  of  the  Emerald  Isle, 
will  probably  entail  upon  him  ruin.  Potato  disease,  caused  by 
the  incessant  rains  which  destroy  also  his  "  little  lock "  of  oats, 
renders  the  payment  of  his  rent  impossible ;  and  as  he  stands,  in 
the  dreary  month  of  November,  gazing  hopelessly  on  the  black- 
ened stems  of  his  *'  praties,"  and  on  his  unripened  and  uncut  oat 
crop  rotting  on  the  ground,  well  does  he  recognize  the  frightful 
truth  that  the  next  sight  on  which  his  eyes  will  fall  will  be  a 
detachment  of  the  hateful  "  crowbar  brigade,"  whose  purpose  it  is 
to  take  the  roof  off  his  dwelling,  and  turn  him  and  his  **  long 
wake  family  "  out  upon  the  bleak  and  barren  mountain  side,  with 
nothing  but  the  poor  rags  which  hang  about  their  shivering  forms, 
to  shelter  them  from  the  cold  November  weather  I  And  now  that 
I  have  touched  upon  the  subject  of  Irish  evictions,  I  think  it 
expedient  to  transcribe,  for  the  benefit  of  those  (and  their  name  is 
legion)  who  believe  that  the  laws  between  landlord  and  tenant 
are  the  same  in  England  as  they  are  in  Ireland,  a  report  verbatim 
from  a  London  police  court :  "  The  defendant,  Donald,  a  broker, 
distrained  upon  the  complainant's  goods.  She,  one  Jane  Roberts, 
left  him  in  possession  of  her  room  while  she  took  her  husband  to 
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the  infirmary,  and  when  she  returned  she  found  the  door  locked. 
It  was  bitterly  cold  and  freezing  sharply.  She  was  too  cold  even 
to  hold  up  an  umbrella  which  she  had  with  her,  over  her  head,  and 
she  passed  the  night  on  the  doorstep.  Mr.  Paget  (the  magis- 
trate) said  it  had  been  held  that  exposing  a  person  to  the  incle- 
mency of  the  weather,  causing  harm,  was  an  assault.  Such  had 
been  the  case  in  this  instance,  and  he  should  commit  the  defen- 
dant for  trial,  his  power  being  too  limited  to  deal  with  so  atro- 
cious a  case.  The  defendant  was  removed  in  default  of  finding 
bail." 

Now  if  this  case  were  really  too  "  atrocious  "  and  too  contrary 
to  law  to  be  disposed  of  summarily,  what  can  be  said  of  the  agents 
and  emissaries  of  the  evicting  Irish  landlords  who,  during  the 
last  fifty  years,  have  been  "  assaulting  **  aged  men  and  women 
and  sick  and  helpless  infants  by  exposing  them  to  the  rigours  of 
such  a  climate  as  is  in  the  whole  seaboard  of  Ireland  to  be  en- 
countered ?  And  during  this  time  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  land  from  which  the  hapless  people  are  (inasmuch  as  they 
have  not  wherewith  to  pay)  driven  by  their  ruthless  landlords, 
had  been  brought  into  cultivation  by  the  evicted  tenant's  toil, 
and  that  the  tenement  sentenced  to  destruction  had  been  erected 
by  the  labour  of  his  hands.  The  throwing  out  by  the  House  of 
Lords  of  the  "  Compensation  for  Disturbances  Bill,"  was,  both  for 
Ireland  and  the  nation  generally,  a  grievous  mistake.  Had  that 
Bill  become  law  there  is  good  reason  to  hope  that  a  lasting  peace 
might  have  been  established  between  the  sister  islands.  The 
Upper  House  was  jubilant  over  the  deed,  as  were  also  the  more 
violent  amongst  the  Irish  members,  inasmuch  (a  clear  proof  that 
the  Lords  had  blundered)  as  they  (the  Irish)  feared  that  had  the 
Bill  passed  there  would  be  a  discontinuance  of  the  agitation  on 
which  they  (the  extreme  party)  relied  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
object — namely,  "  Home  Rule" — which  they  had  in  view. 

On  the  frightful  evil  wrought  to  Ireland  by  the  selfish  and  un- 
principled absenteeism  of  the  landlord  class  I  am  well  able, 
from  personal  experience,  to  speak.  During  the  twenty  years  of 
my  banishment  in  the  wild  mountains  of  Connaught,  there  was 
not  in  the  largest  county  of  Ireland — i.e.,  Mayo^-one  resident 
landlord.  "Bedad  thin,  an'  it's  lashings  of  absentees  we  have  in 
this  counthry,"  was  the  remark  made  concerning  the  standing 
evil,  by  an  Irish  peasant ;  and  truly  the  poor  blundering  fellow  was 
in  point  of  fact  "justified  in  his  saying."  One  of  Ireland's  few 
English  well-wishers  did  on  a  certain  occasion  in  the  House  of 
Commons  utter  the  following  sensible  and  feeling  remark :  "  I 
should  like  to  know,"  he  said,  "  what  would  be  the  probable  state 
of  an  English  village,  if  the  owner  of  the  land  on  which  it  stands 
were  to  keep  entirely  aloof  from  his  or  her  property,  taking  no 
thought  of  the  poor  and  hard-working  dwellers  thereon,  display- 
ing no  interest  in  the  bringing  up  of  the  children  on  the  estate. 
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and  allowing  the  cottages  to  present  both  inside  and  out  a 
melancholy  and  a  disgraceful  spectacle  to  the  eyes  of  the  looker- 
on."  And,  with  a  comparatively  few  notable  exceptions,  it  is  thus 
that  Irish  landlords  have  for  centuries  past  treated  their  tenants. 
In  the  poor  and  mountainous  districts  which  extend  for  about 
2,000  miles  along  the  coast  line,  both  the  climate  and  the  soil 
are  unsuited  for  productive  cultivation.  From  the  mountainous 
districts,  in  especial  of  Donegal  in  the  north-west,  to  those  of 
Cork  and  Kerry  in  the  south,  this  may  be  with  truth  averred  ;  while 
the  downfall  of  rain  in  that  portion  of  Ireland  is  proved  by 
statistics  to  be  greater  in  county  Gralway  than  it  is  in  any  other 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Heavily  handicapped,  then,  as 
these  poor  people  are  by  poverty  of  soil  and  the  effects  of  a 
disastrous  climate,  can  we  wonder  that  when  one  bad  season  has 
been  followed  by  another  and  yet  another,  payment  of  the  land- 
lord's rent  has  become  impossible  ?  A  bare  existence  for  them- 
selves and  their  families  is  all  that  from  their  wretched  holdings 
they  can  wring,  and  to  exact  from  them  the  payment  of  the 
landlord's  dole  is  a  simple  act  of  barbarity. 

Much  has  been  said,  and  justly  so,  in  reprobation  of  the  cruel 
maiming  of  cattle  which  is  too  often  practised  by  the  Irish 
peasants  on  the  harmless  belongings  of  their  foes.  Of  this  practice 
I  can  only  say  in  extenuation,  that  the  act  is  a  remnant  of  ancient 
barbarism,  which  was  commenced  centuries  ago,  and  arose  from 
a  feeling  of  revenge  in  that  thei/r  livestock  had  been  driven  from 
the  land  in  order  that  the  said  land  might  be  occupied  as  grazing 
&rms  by  their  oppressors.  The  fact  that  such  a  condition  of 
moral  as  well  as  physical  degradation  as  these  acts  of  mutilation 
evince  should  be  existent  amongst  a  people  nominally  subject  to 
English  laws,  and  between  whom  and  the  inhabitants  of  Ghreat 
Britain  there  is  such  constant  intercourse,  speaks,  in  my  opinion, 
volumes  against  the  wealthy  owners  of  the  soil,  who  for  genera- 
tions past  and  gone  have  neglected  in  a  manner  so  shameless 
their  duties  and  their  responsibilities.  If  there  be  one  spectacle 
which  more  than  any  other  betrays  the  degraded  state,  psycho- 
logical as  well  as  physical,  to  which  neglect  and  oppression  have 
reduced  the  Irish  peasantry,  it  is  that  of  the  half-starved  and 
wholly  untaught  children  who,  in  company  with  various  domestic 
animals,  swarm  in  the  miserable  hovels,,  in  which  dirt,  vermin 
and  privation  reign  supreme.  Anything  more  utterly  sad  and 
soul-depressing  than  the  sight  of  those  poor  children  of  mis- 
fortune it  would  be  hard  to  find.  During  the  many  years  that  I 
w  sojoumed  in  the  rain-visited  province  of  Connaught  (that  pro- 
vmce  which,  in  the  mouths  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  became,  after 
their  banishment  by  Cromwell  to  the  unfertile  west,  synonymous 
with  "  hell ")  I  can  with  truth  declare  that  my  eyes  never  lighted 
either  on  a  rosy  or  a  smiling  childish  face.  It  is  not  that,  as  is 
too  often  the  case  in  England,  the  small  creatures  are  beaten  and 
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ill-used  by  their  parents,  for  on  the  contrary,  the  groand«down 
Irish  peasantry  over-indulge  their  offspring,  foolishly,  but  that 
from  their  very  birth  they  are  doomed  to  exist  in  an  atmosphere 
of  dirt,  squalor  and  semi-starvation.  Of  the  very  existence  of 
such  infant  blessings  as  toys  and  story-books  they  are  ignorant, 
their  sole  ambition  directly  they  become  strong  enough  to  wield 
one,  being  the  possession  of  a  short  but  serviceable  stick,  and  of 
this  weapon  of  offence  and  defence  the  little  toddlers  of  three 
years  old  and  upwards  are  as  proud  (seeing  in  it,  doubtless,  a  bold 
imitation  of  the  national  shillelagh)  as  ever  was  child  of  luxniy 
of  his  costly  rocking-horse,  or  of  the  first  Shetland  pony  which  he 
was  permitted  to  call  his  own. 

And  now  with  one  more  word  regarding  the  eviltf  attendant  on 
non-resident  landlords,  I  will  leave  this  especial  grievance  alone. 
It  is  said  that  a  million  sterling  per  annum  may  be  estimated  as 
the  loss  entailed  on  Ireland  by  absenteeism,  and  to  this  may 
fairly  be  added  the  forfeiture  of  many  more  millions  yearly  than 
I  am  bold  enough  to  specify,  in  consequence  of  the  large  number  of 
London  Companies — such  as  the  "  Fishmongers',"  the  "  Grrocers*," 
&c.,  &c. — who  hold,  by  a  grant  of,  I  think,  James  II.,  large 
estates  in  Ireland.  The  English  king  being  in  want  of  money 
wherewith  to  defray  the  expense  of  warring  against  the  sister 
island,  borrowed  it  of  the  wealthy  City  Companies,  and  repaid  it 
by  grants  of  land  in  the  conquered  country.  I  have  been  told 
that  the  managers  of  these  Companies  use  their  powers  with 
liberality  and  justice,  but  seeing  that  they  are  necessarily 
absentees,  the  evil  which  they  cause  to  Ireland  is  unquestionably 
very  great. 

The  terrible  and  often  repeated  famines  which  have  decimated 
8u  large  a  portion  of  a  country  (one-seventh  of  the  surface  of 
which  is  unmitigated  bog)  should  alone  attest  the  fact  that  in  the 
districts  of  the  island  which  I  have  mentioned  it  is,  even  in  rare 
"  good  seasons,"  only  just  possible  for  the  smaller  class  of  tenants 
to  obtain  more  than  a  bare  subsistence  out  of  the  land.  In  the 
year  which  is  rendered  memorable  in  Ireland  as  that  of  the  great 
1847  famine,  the  distress  of  the  unfortunate  peasantry,  whose 
potato  crops  had  everywhere  failed,  was  greatly  aggravated  by  an 
Act  passed  at  that  time  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  the  effect 
that  no  person  should  be  entitled  to  relief  until  he  had  absolutely 
parted  with  all  right  and  title  to  such  land  as  he  had  possessed  or 
rented.  The  intention  of  this  Act  was  to  assist  the  landlords  in 
clearing  the  land  of  tenants,  who  were  thus  compelled  either  to 
emigrate  or  to  starve.  And  very  effectually  did  the  landlords 
avail  themselves  of  the  powers  which  English  laws  had  given  to 
them.  Thousands  of  cabins  were  torn  down,  the  inmates  driven 
into  ditches,  whilst  those  who  did  not  die  of  cold  and  hunger  were 
driven  in  cartloads  to  the  workhouse. 

**  I  have  no  idea,"  said  one,  once  within  my  hearing— one  of  these 
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exterminating  Connaught  landlords — "  of  breeding  paupers  to  pay 
priests;"  and  thus  the  work  of  destruction  went  merrily  on.  It 
has  been  proved  by  statistics  that  in  1847,  after  emigration  across 
the  Atlantic  began,  of  the  89,783  persons  who  embarked  for 
Canada,  6,100  died  on  the  voyage ;  4,100  on  their  arrival;  2,200 
in  hospitals,  and  1,900  in  towns  to  which  they  made  their  way; 
25,000  died  of  fever,and  21,770  of  starvation.  I  shall  probably  at  this 
juncture  be  reminded  that  this  deplorable  suffering  and  immense 
loss  of  life  was  caused,  not  by  man,  but  by  the  "  act  of  God,"  who 
brought  the  potato  famine  and  all  its  attendant  horrors  upon 
the  country."  To  this  I  reply  that  had  England,  since  her  con- 
quest of  the  island,  done  her  duty  by  it,  the  inhabitants  would 
not  have  been  driven  to  find  in  one  cereal  crop  alone,  and  that  crop 
one  which  may  be  rightly  characterized  as  precarious,  the  means 
of  keeping  body  and  soul  together. 

If  it  were  only  through  a  feeling  of  gratitude  for  the  great 
names  which  Ireland  has  caused  to  be  associated  with  England's 
history,  the  latter  country  should  view  her  sister  with  a  kindly 
sympathy.  Can  we  cease  to  remember  the  mighty  warriors  such 
as  McMahon  in  France,  O'Donnell  in  Spain,  and  Wellington, 
together  with  the  Laurences  and  Napiers,  which  Ireland  has 
given  to  England  and  the  world  ?  whilst  Burke,  Grattan, 
Curran,  Canning,  Palmerston,  McCarthy,  Moore,  Goldsmith, 
Sterne,  Swift,  and  countless  others,  stand  forth  as  orators  and  men 
of  brilliant  talent,  as  though  in  protest  against  that  depreciation 
of  Irish  national  characteristics  which  has  become  too  much  the 
rule  in  England  to  manifest ;  and  partly  in  that  it  has  become 
the  rule  it  is  still  a  matter  of  faith  with  many  not  otherwise 
unenlightened  persons,  that  the  Irish  are  not  to  be  trusted  with 
Home  Rule,  and  are  only  by  hatred  and  by  force  to  be  safely 
governed. 

Now  regarding  this  same  matter  of  coercion,  there  has  been 
both  on  the  Liberal  and  Tory  side  a  frightful  amount  of 
pledge  breaking.  It  was  chiefly  through  the  Irish  votes  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  1880,  returned  to  office.  He  was  virtually  pledged 
to  Home  Rule,  arid  yet  almost  his  first  exercise  of  power  as  Prime 
Minister  was  to  resort  to  stringent  Coercion  and  Arms  Acts ! 
History  repeats  itself;  the  deed  which  Gladstone  did  in  1880' 
Lord  Salisbury  finds  it  convenient  in  1886  to  have  recourse  to.  It 
was  the  almost  promise  of  Home  Rule  which  greatly  affected  at 
the  time  of  the  last  election  the  interests  of  the  Tory  party,  whilst 
#the  false  and  parrot  cry  of  the  shamefully  influential  Primrose 
League,  that  the  Irish  insisted  on  "Separation,"  has  done  a 
frightful  amount  of  mischief  in  alienating  from  the  Liberal  cause 
more  than  one  important  adherent.  Ouce  fairly  seated  at  their 
posts,  the  Conservatives  showed  the  cloven  foot,  and  amongst  the 
many  new  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  some  of  the  most 
violent  speakers   in  favour  of  coercion  are    those  amongst  the 
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aoi-diaaifU  knights  of  the  Primrose  League,   who  before  their 
election,  announced  themselves  as  advocates  of  Home  Rule. 

The  Act  of  Union,  instigated  in  1779  by  Pitt,  was  bravely,  as 
history  tells  us,  fought  against  by  the  Irish  patriots,  Grrattan 
especially,  who  emerged  from  a  long  retirement  to  do  battle  for  his 
country,  and  Edmund  Burke,  the  sworn  enemy  of  Pitt,  spoke  elo- 
quently against  the  measure,  proving  by  statistics  that  tiie  sister 
island  was  in  a  flourishing  and  morally  healthy  condition ;  but 
they  contended  against  too  tremendous  a  power — the  power,  that 
is,  of  gold  and  of  bribery  and  corruption,  and  in  little  more  than 
twelve  months  the  Act  of  Union  came  into  active  operation.  In 
order  to  secure  the  requisite  number  of  votes,  eighty-five  seats 
were  bought  by  Pitt's  Grovemment,  and  the  cost  of  these,  which 
amounted  to  £1,950,000,  was  charged  upon  the  Irish  revenue. 
Twenty-two  opponents  of  the  Union  were  made  peers, 
and  many  more  were  raised  to  rank  in  the  Irish  peerage  as  a 
reward  for  betraying  their  country;  by  which  record  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  Act  of  Union  was  one  which  had  not  without 
difficulty  been  effected.  One  of  its  consequences  was  the  giadual 
diminution  of  Ireland's  dawning  prosperity : 

"  The  dup'd  people  irere  hourly  doom'd  to  pay 
The  sums  that  bribed  their  liberties  away ; " 

and  the  last  state  of  the  Irish  people  became  worse  and  more 
hopeless  than  the  first. 

Once  more,  however,  for  in  the  breast  of  an  Irish  patriot  hope 
dies  exceeding  hard,  the  sons  of  Erin  are  struggling  to  be  firee. 
They  entertain  the  idea — a  mad  and  delusive  one,  in  the  opinion  of 
their  opponents — that  by  the  concession  to  them  of  "  Home  Bule," 
the  long-drawn-out  feud  of  centuries  would  be  ended,  and  that  peace 
and  prosperity  would  dawn  upon  their  distressful  country.  Can  we 
wonder,  then,  that  with  this  hope  before  them  their  efforts  to 
obtain  the  boon — namely,  self-government — ^which  they  seek,  are 
desperate  and  untiring  ?  Nor  ought  we  to  feel  surprise  in  that, 
remembering  how  often  their  cause  has  been  betrayed  by  those 
they  trusted,  such  liberty-breathing  stanzas  as  the  following 
should  have  found  an  echo  in  the  breast  of  every  Celtic  patriot: 

**  Earth  is  not  deep  enough  to  hide  the  co'WBrd  slave  who  shrinks  aside ; 
Hell  is  not  hot  eno'  to  scathe  the  perjur'd  -wretch  who  breaks  his  faith. 
But  calm,  my  soul !     We  promised  true,  her  destin'd  work  our  land  shall  do ; 
Thought,  courage,  patience  will  prevail.    We  shall  not  fail !    We  shall  not  fail !  " 
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I.— THE  OLD  BEAU 
II.— THE  SILENT  MAN. 


I. — THE  OLD  BEAU. 

THE  old  beau  is  essentially  the  product  of  an  artificial  state  of 
society,  and  is  a  denizen  of  cities  alone.  Doubtless  he  has  his 
prototype  in  Paris  and  Vienna,  and  other  gay  capitals  of  Europe, 
but  speaking  of  him  as  an  Englishman,  he  is  a  Londoner  from  the 
crown  of  his  shiny  and  irreproachable  Lock  hat  down  to  the  ends 
of  his  well-varnished  patent-leather  boots.  For  he  is  always  well 
dressed,  by  which  I  mean  to  say  that  he  is  never  over  dressed,  nor 
is  there  any  undue  aflFectation  of  juvenile  fashion  in  the  cut  of  his 
clothes  or  the  make  of  his  collar  and  tie.  As  far  as  his  outer  man 
is  concerned  the  old  beau  understands  perfectly  how  to  grow  old 
gracefully  and  in  a  seemly  manner. 

He  differs  from  other  old  and  middle-aged  gentlemen  of  his 
age  and  standing  scattered  about  the  country  in  several  important 
particulars  which  have  helped  to  constitute  his  very  being.  To 
begin  with,  he  is  an  idle  man,  a  lounger  and  a  flaneur.  Some- 
times he  is  rich  and  sometimes  he  is  poor — but  that  is  immaterial, 
he  has  no  serious  occupation — and  society  is  the  main  business  of 
his  existence.  His  life  is,  and  always  has  been,  the  life  of  a  club 
man,  and  whether  he  be  married  or  single  it  is  in  the  atmosphere 
of  the  clubs  that  he  finds  himself  most  at  home  and  flourishes  the 
best.  Here,  he  daily  hobnobs  with  his  cronies,  recalls  ancient 
memories,  sharpens  his  wits  by  the  recital  and  the  hearing  of 
many  little  social  eadandrea  new  and  old — and  finds  a  perpetual 
enjoyment  in  looking  out  of  the  window  to  see  who  goes  by,  in 
order  to  pick  up  little  shreds  of  gossip  that  may  serve  as  topics 
for  his  post-prandial  conversation.  From  his  club  he  issues  forth, 
refreshed  and  rejuvenated,  and  any  fine  day  he  may  be  met  with 
along  the  sunny  side  of  St.  James'  Street  and  Piccadilly  proceed- 
ing parkwards  at  the  appointed  hour  with  his  arm  linked  in  that 
of  some  one  of  his  own  kind  ;  always  smart  and  smiling,  doffing 
his  hat  repeatedly  and  waving  his  hand  affectionately  to  the 
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prettiest  and  best-dressed  women  in  London  as  they  fly  by  in 
their  neat  broughams  and  dashing  victorias.  The  old  beau 
apparently  knows  them  all,  every  one  of  them ;  sometimes, 
indeed,  he  seems  to  know  some  of  them  who  do  not  app  ^ar  to 
know  him,  for  a  sort  of  royal  progress  of  hat-lifting  down  the 
whole  length  of  Piccadilly  is  in  some  way  essential  to  his  credit, 
and  to  that  reputation  of  "  knowing  everybody,"  which  it  is  a 
matter  of  life  and  death  to  him  to  maintain.  For  the  old  beaa 
fancies  himself  very  much  with  the  fair  sex,  and  is  very  much  at 
home  at  beauty's  elbow.  When  he  enters  a  drawing-room  he 
picks  out  the  handsomest  woman  in  the  room  with  a  sweeping 
glance  of  critical  discrimination,  then  like  a  falcon  upon  his  prey 
he  swoops  down  upon  her  and  stations  himself  in  a  chair — 
usually  a  comfortable  arm-chair — at  her  side.  Thence  wild 
horses  will  not  remove  him  ;  other  younger  admirers  may  hover 
about  her,  may  make  faint  attempts  to  dislodge  him  and  abortive 
endeavours  to  intimate  their  willingness  to  succeed  to  the  vantage 
comer  of  the  fair  lady's  attention ;  but  the  old  beau,  with  a 
beautiful  unconsciousness,  appears  to  see  nothing  and  sits  tight* 
He  is  not  going  to  move — not  he !  for  any  young  dandy  in  the 
world — "not  such  a  fool,  my  dear!"  he  whispers  in  the  lady's 
ear  as  the  discomfited  swain,  tired  of  maintaining  tlie  "  cock- 
sparrow  attitude,"  and  worn  out  by  well-aimed  hint«  which  fall 
blunt  and  unheeded  to  the  ground,  takes  himself  off  at  last  in 
despair  to  pastures  new. 

And  the  old  beau  chuckles  over  it  in  glee  !  He  is  so  delighted 
with  himself!  so  sublimely  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  the  lady 
herself  may  possibly  be  weary  of  his  conversation  and  be  bored  by 
his  old-world  and  oft-told  stories  of  scandal  and  intrigue. 

**  I  remember,"  he  says,  "  when  I  was  a  young  fellow  and  had  just 

joined  the  Coldstreams,  that  the  Countess  of  J used  often  to  ask 

me  to  come  and  have  tea  with  her.  I  always  found  her  alone,  my 
dear,  on  these  occasions,  quite  alone.  I  was  a  good-looking  boy  in 
those  days,  and  she  was — ah,  well ! — dear  woman,  she  looks  very  old 
now  and  is  in  fact  a  grandmother — but  in  those  days  she  wa£  a  great 
beauty,  and  the  duke,  the  old  duke,  you  understand,  was  mortally 
jealous  of  me !  and  Highclover  one  day  said  to  me — that's  not  the 
present  marquis,  his  uncle,  I  mean — old  Highclover  said  to  me, 

*My  dear  boy ,' "  &c.,  &c.    For  it  is  quite  astonishing  with  how 

many  dukes,  countesses,  marquises,  &c.,  these  old  gentlemen,  who 
are  plain  Mr.  or  Colonel  So-and-So,  used  to  be  on  familiar,  almost 
on  brotherly  terms,  according  to  their  own  account,  half  a 
century  ago. 

Pretty  Mrs.  Flirtaway  yawns  almost  audibly  behind  her  fan, 
and  wishes  vainly  that  Captain  Spicey  would  come  back  and  lay 
siege  to  the  situation  again,  but  the  immovable  old  gentleman 
is  blind  to  her  yawns,  and  insensible  to  her  lack  of  interest ;  he 
chuckles  and  grimaces  at  her,  and  blinks  his  watery  old  eyes  into 
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her  face  with  a  perfect  faith  in  his  own  fascinations  and  a  profound 
belief  in  the  undying  interest  which  the  recital  of  his  past  con* 
quests  is  certain  to  awaken  in  his  hearer's  mind. 

It  would  be  well  indeed  if  the  old  beau  were  to  confine  himself 
to  the  tiresome  reiteration  of  these  little  flirtations  and  intrigues 
of  a  past  generation.  Wearisome  as  they  are,  insipid,  flat, 
stale  and  unprofitable  as  they  must  ever  be,  repeated  second-hand 
about  persons  who,  if  not  actually. dead  and  buried,  are  forgotten 
in  the  ever-moving  world  of  fashion  to  which  they  once  belonged 
— ^yet  are  they  at  least  but  the  harmless  maunderings  of  advancing 
age  and  enfeebled  taste  and  judgment.  But  there  is  a  variety  of 
the  old  beau — and,  thank  heaven,  the  variety  is  in  a  minority — 
against  whom  a  far  more  serious  charge  must  with  truth  and 
justice  be  made. 

This  unpleasant  class  of  the  genua  old  beau  imagines  that  he 
renders  himself  acceptable  to  the  pretty  young  married  women  at 
whose  elbows  he  is  fond  of  installing  himself,  by  regaling  for  their 
edification  stories  of  doubtful  import,  and  double  entendres  which 
for  the  most  part  are  fortunately  almost  unintelligible  to  them. 

To  see  one  of  these  old  men  bending  down  over  a  refined  and 
ladylike  woman  young  enough  to  be  his  daughter,  edging  himself 
nearer  to  her  side  and  chuckling  over  his  unholy  little  storiea, 
grinning  and  leering  at  her  the  while  like  a  very  Mephistopheies 
of  evil  omen,  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  ugliest  and  most  repulsive 
sights  which  the  decadence  of  modem  civilization  can  possibly 
produce. 

It  is  a  singular  thing  that  a  man,  who  is  a  gentleman  in  other 
respects,  should  in  advanced  life  often  fall  into  this  detestable  and 
truly  reprehensible  error ;  and  yet  it  is  a  well-known  and  often  com- 
mented fact  amongst  women,  that  there  are  many  such  to  be  met 
with  nigfitly  in  every  drawing-room  in  Mayfair  and  Belgravia. 
For  it  is  always  old  men  who  are  guilty  of  this  style  of  conversa- 
tion. No  young  man  in  all  London,  I  may  safely  affirm,  however 
vicious  may  be  his  life,  however  profligate  his  character,  has  ever 
dared  to  propound  to  ears  feminine  anything  that  can  in  any  way 
faintly  approach  to  the  appalling  nature  of  the  double  enteTid/res 
and  the  risquS  stories  to  which  some  of  these  courtly  old  gentle- 
men on  the  shady  side  of  fifty  seem  to  consider  it  their  privilege 
and  their  prerogative  to  give  utterance,  in  talking  to  the  young 
matrons  of  their  acquaintance. 

Well,  there  will  no  doubt  be  many  who  read  these  words  who 
will  exclaim,  '^More  shame  upon  the  women  who  allow  this 
style  of  conversation  to  be  addressed  to  them  !  Why  do  they  not 
stop  it  ?  A  woman  can  always  check  and  rebuke  a  man  if  he  is 
too  firee  in  his  manner  or  too  familiar  in  his  discourse — she  has 
no  business  to  listen — she  should  take  the  high  hand  and  order 
him  out  of  her  house  at  once." 

Yes,  that  is  all  very  fine  and  very  true,  but  in  answer  to  this 
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not  nnnatural  outburst  of  virtuous  indignation^  I  will,  speaking  as 
a  woman,  in  justice  to  my  own  sex,  oflFer  the  following  remarlS: 

No  one  can  possibly  conceive  the  difficulty,  the  almost  utter  im- 
possibility indeed,  it  is  for  a  young  married  woman  to  check  such 
things  when  they  are  spoken  to  her  by  an  old  gentleman  whose 
grey  hairs  alone  have  a  claim  upon  her  respect  and  her  couitesy. 
She  \ai&  known  him,  perhaps,  all  her  life ;  he  was  a  friend  of  her 
father's,  and  is  godfather  to  her  oldest  boy,  he  has  dined  at  h^ 
table  time  over  time,  has  a  prescriptive  right  to  the  cosiest  arm- 
chair by  her  fireside,  and  has  won  her  gratitude  by  a  hundred 
little  graceful  attentions  and  presents  both  to  her  children  and 
herself;  and  even  if  he  is  a  new  acquaintance  there  are  other 
reasons  for  her  patience  and  forbearance  :  his  old  wife  has  called 
upon  her,  has  kissed  her  baby  affectionately,  and  taken  an  interest 
in  her  change  of  nursemaids ;  or  if  he  be  a  bachelor,  Charley,  her 
husband,  has  brought  him  home  from  his  club  to  take  pot-luck,  and 
Tecommended  him  specially  to  her  favour  and  notice  as  an  old 
^end  of  bis  father's  or  his  mother's.  How  on  earth  is  a  young 
woman  to  get  up  and  ring  the  bell  and  order  such  a  venerable 
and  respectable  individual  as  this  with  melodramatic  effect  to  the 
door  ?  Moreover,  if  she  be  a  pleasant,  peace-loving,  popular  woman 
she  has  no  desire  to  be  branded  as  a  prude,  no  ambition  to  become 
a  censor  upon  the  manners  and  morals  of  the  men  and  women  of 
her  acquaintance,  she  only  wants  to  be  **  nice  "  to  everybody  and 
to  make  herself  generally  liked.  She  doesn't  want  to  **  have  a 
row"  with  the  old  sinner,  nor  to  arouse  his  eternal  spite  and 
enmity  by  telling  him  what  he  deserves  to  be  told,  that  his  con- 
versation is  unpleasing  to  her  and  his  histories  unseemly  and  in- 
decorous. So  all  she  does  in  self-defence  is  to  get  hot  and 
uncomfortable,  to  smile  at  him  sweetly  with  bland  innocence  and 
to  feign  an  utter  misunderstanding  of  his  meaning.  It  is  the 
best  weapon  that  a  woman  can  use  in  such  a  case. 

"  Eeally,  Colonel  So-and-So,  I  have  not  the  remotest  idea  what  you 
are  alluding  to  ! — don't  you  think  my  new  lamp  shade  is  lovely?" 
is  the  sort  of  answer  which  his  victim,  if  she  has  a  grain  of  sense, 
will  find  to  be  far  more  disarming  than  an  outburst  of  outraged 
modesty  or  a  torrent  of  angry  reproof. 

The  discomfited  one  will  no  doubt  as  a  parting  shot  compare  the 
lamp  shade  unfavourably  with  her  own  petticoats,  minus  the  open- 
worked  stockings  and  neat  ankles  beneath  them,  but  this  is  a  mere 
detail,  and  she  will,  if  she  is  wise,  take  no  notice  of  this  personality 
and  will  manage  to  change  the  conversation  so  as  to  convince  him, 
without  seriously  offending  his  vanity,  that  he  must  alter  his 
tactics.  Nevertheless — and  herein  she  is  no  doubt  to  blame — the 
young  married  woman  will  continue  to  smile  upon  the  offender  and 
to  welcome  him  to  her  house  with  unabated  zeal  and  eagerness. 
This  is  at  first  sight  a  mystery,  but  the  elucidation  of  it  is  not 
difficult  to  find,  and  the  old  beau  will  do  well  to  discern  it  and  to 
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lay  the  lesson  deeply  to  heart.  Never,  is  such  an  one  as  I  have 
described,  valued  for  what  he  is,  but  almost  invariably  is  he 
tolerated  and  even  made  much  of,  for  what  he  has,  and  what  he 
has  the  power  to  bestow. 

He  takes  boxes  at  the  theatres  for  her,  gives  her  dinners  at 
the  Wellington  Club,  takes  her  to  the  New  Club  on  Saturday 
evenings,  and  ^^  stands  "  her  suppers  and  entertainments  of  divers 
kinds.  It  is  in  this  fashion  that  he  easily  recovers  the  lost  ground 
in  her  good  graces,  for  it  is  astonishing  what  a  mercenary  little 
person  the  London  young  married  woman  is,  and  how  much  she 
will  put  up  with,  for  the  sake  of  these  little  parties,  which  are  so 
dear  to  her.  It  is  not  that  she  is  poor  or  that  her  husband  cannot 
afford  her  the  opera  and  theatre  stalls  as  well,  if  not  better 
than  can  the  old  beau,  but  she  delights  in  being  ^<  treated,"  and 
for  the  sake  of  the  treats  she  will  suffer  herself  to  be  bored  and 
wearied,  and  will  even  endure  the  doubtful  conversation  of  these 
old  gentlemen  who  have  something  to  give  in  return  for  her 
smiles  and  her  forbearance. 

But  taking  him  at  his  best,  the  old  beau  is  a  man  of  whom  I 
would  speak  with  all  respect  and  gratitude,  for  London  society 
owes  much  to  him.  A  gentleman  and  a  man  of  the  world,  he  is  a 
frequenter  of  the  pleasantest  dinner  tables  in  town,  where  his 
prcfsence  must  always  be  welcome.  He  comes  in  jaunty  and  well 
dressed,  with  a  flower  in  his  button-hole  and  the  latest  scrap  of 
news  from  the  seat  of  war  upon  his  lips,  and  the  latest  bortrmot 
wherewith  to  amuse  the  company,  ready  tx)  be  produced  on  the 
first  opportunity.  If  he  is  a  ban  vivant  he  is  always  blessed  with 
a  good  appetite,  and  every  right-minded  hostess  is  pleased  that 
her  good  things  should  be  done  full  justice  to,  and  the  knowledge 
that  he  is  critical  in  matters  culinary  will  only  have  stimulated 
her  efforts  that  all  that  is  produced  at  her  table  should  come  up 
to  the  mark  of  her  favoured  guest's  high  standard  of  excellence. 
In  addition,  he  is  invariably  a  pleasant  and  a  lively  talker.  He 
nnderstands  the  art  of  conversation  to  perfection,  has  a  veritable 
instinct  as  to  what  subjects  are  dangerous,  and  where  there  are 
pitfalls  to  avoid.  He  may  be  a  nobody  in  himself,  but  he  is 
known  to  everybody,  and  what  is  more,  he  knows  all  about  every- 
body else.  He  remembers  that  Mrs.  A.'s  father  died  in  a  mad- 
house, and  that  it  is  desirable  to  steer  the  frail  bark  of  conversa- 
tion clear  of  a  discussion  of  the  Lunacy  Commission.  Neither 
has  he  forgotten  that  Mr.  B.*s  sister  went  through  the  Divorce 
Court  last  season,  and  that  Lady  C.'s  uncle  committed  suicide  ten 
years  ago,  so  that  it  would  be  injudicious  to  dwell  upon  any  of 
these  topics  in  the  presence  of  their  sorrowing  relatives.  In  this 
manner  he  is  frequently  invaluable  to  his  friends,  and  his  ready 
tact  is  often  the  means  of  averting  a  social  blunder  or  an  em- 
barrassing pause. 

Talking  of  conversation  leads  me  to  the  mention  of  another 
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type  of  man  who  is  very  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  sodety. 
This  individual,  whose  nature,  I  confess,  I  am  somewhat  at  a  loss 
to  comprehend,  I  will  call : 

THE  SILENT  MAN. 

The  Silent  Man  is  truly  one  of  the  greatest  trials  that  a  hostess^ 
has  to  put  up  with.  Whether  he  is  silent  because  he  has  nothing 
to  say,  or  whether  he  is  deeply  ruminating  upon  some  profound 
and  scientific  problem,  is  a  mystery  that  is  past  fathoming. 

He  comes  to  call  upon  a  Sunday  afternoon,  he  deposits  his 
great-coat  in  the  back  drawing-room,  his  hat  upon  one  chair,  his 
stick  upon  another;  he  remarks  that  it  is  a  cold  day  and  veiy 
unseasonable  for  the  time  of  the  year.  After  that  he  says 
nothing  more ;  his  hostess  does  her  best  to  induce  him  to  talk, 
but  upon  extracting  nothing  more  noteworthy  than  monosyllables 
fix>m  him,  she  lets  him  alone  and  turns  her  attention  to  other 
people.  Men  and  women  may  come  and  go,  the  silent  man  sits 
on  for  ever.  He  will  not  speak,  neither  will  he  go  away.  Perhaps 
he  is  tired  and  wants  a  rest. 

If  he  is  invited  to  dinner,  he  labours  under  the  singular  delusion 
that  he  is  asked  to  eat  and  to  drink.  He  helps  himself  to  every 
dish,  and  empties  his  glass  every  time  it  is  filled  up ;  but,  like  a 
death's  head  at  a  feast,  he  utters  nothing.  If  he  is  a  bachelor, 
he  will  probably  never  be  asked  again  to  the  house ;  but  if,  as  it 
often  happens,  he  is  the  husband  of  a  vivacious  and  popular 
woman,  he  must,  de  rigueuvy  be  included  in  the  invitations  to  his 
wife,  and  duly  appears  to  fill  a  place  at  the  table,  and  the  soul  of 
his  hostess  with  exasperation.  For  some  time  she  perseveres  in 
working  what  is  called  the  ^*  pump-handle,"  with  laudable  patience 
and  pertinacity. 

"  Have  you  been  to  any  theatres,  Mr.  So-and-So  ?  " 

"  No,  I  have  not,  Mrs.  A.     I  never  go  to  theatres." 

Then  a  silence. 

"  Have  you  read  that  charming  new  novel  by  Mr.  H  ?  " 

"  No,  I  have  not.     I  have  no  time  for  reading." 

Another  silence. 

"Did  you  read  Lord  Salisbury's  speech  at  the  Mansion  House 
last  night?" 

"  No,  I  did  not  read  it." 

"  Don't  you  care  about  politics  ?  " 

"  Not  much,  I  confess.^' 

"  Or  pictures,  or  music,  or  china,  or  philanthropic  societies,  or 
dancing,  or  racing,  or  chiromancy,  or  fly  fishing  ?  " 

And  upon  receiving  modest  denials  to  one  and  all  of  these  divers 
suggestions,  I  have  heard  of  one  hostess  who  exclaimed  in  her 
despair : 

"  Then,  what  in  the  name  of  fortune  do  you  care  about,  Mr. 
So-and-So  ?  " 
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But  Mr.  So-and*So  could  not  give  an  answer  to  that  question 
either!  Probably,  all  he  cared  about  was  to  be  left  sdone  in. 
peace. 

What  do  such  men  go  out  for  ?  Why  don't  fhey  stop  by  their 
own  firesides,  and  go  to  sleep  over  their  pipes!  Why  inflict 
themselves  upon  a  world  which  expects  every  man  and  every 
woman  to  contribute  his  or  her  mite  to  the  general  entertainment 
of  the  community  ?  Why  at  least  does  he  not  try  to  say  some- 
thing that  may  amuse  or  interest  his  neighbours  ? 

Nothing  can  be  more  depressing  than  that  chair  (which  might 
as  well  be  literally,  as  it  is  morally  empty),  from  which  no 
sounds  proceed,  no  laughter  is  heard,  no  voice  arises  in  argument 
or  in  contradiction.  ^^  Silence  is  golden,"  we  are  all  told,  and 
"  speech  is  silver."  Where  the  gold  comes  in  I  have  never  been 
able  to  understand,  and  to  the  general  public  the  small  change 
of  brisk  comment  and  remark  must  be  assuredly  of  far  greater 
value  than  that  typical  silence  which  has  earned  for  itself  so 
unmerited  an  encomium. 

One  wonders  sometimes  whether  the  silent  man  carries  out  his 
system  of  wordless  existence  in  the  bosom  of  his  own  home, 
whether  he  is  always  abstracted  and  voiceless,  or  whether  he 
takes  it  out  in  private  by  slanging  his  servants  and  grumbling 
at  his  wife  and  children. 

There  is  a  species  of  man  again  who  is  silent  only  because  he  is  shy, 
who  sits,  because  he  fears  the  exact  moment  when  he  will  have  to 
get  up  and  go  away,  and  because  he  is  uncertain  under  what  form 
of  words  he  can  best  introduce  his  desire  to  depart.  For  this 
person  one  cannot  help  feeling  a  sincere  and  profound  commisera- 
tion. It  is  he  who  trips  over  the  trains  of  ladies'  gowns,  drops 
his  stick  with  a  crash  on  the  parquet  floor  in  the  middle  of  Signora 
Voccali'fl  best  song,  who  upsets  the  tea  that  he  is  handing  into 
the  ladies'  laps,  treads  on  the  poodle's  tail,  and  sweeps  a  whole 
legion  of  china  and  silver  knicknacks  into  the  fender  when  he 
unluckily  leans  against  the  mantelpiece — to  this  individual  lan- 
guage becomes  a  painful  impossibility  and  the  power  of  speech 
seems  to  have  been  providentially  denied,  and  he  is  no  doubt  aware 
of  the  fact  that  if  he  attempts  to  talk  he  will  "  put  his  foot  into  it  ** 
in  a  figurative  sense,  as  completely  as  he  is  perpetually  trampling 
it  into  the  literal  objects  of  still  life  around  him. 

Possibly  in  his  case  it  may  be  that  discretion  is  the  better  part, 
and  that  to  refrain  is  more  praiseworthy  than  to  rush  upon  certain 
destruction.  But  even  to  so  painfully  an  afiiicted  silent  man  there 
may  come  a  better  state  of  things. 

Shyness  is  a  thing  which  can  be  overcome.  It  can  be  fought 
and  struggled  against  like  any  other  bad  habit,  and  the  trick  of 
easy  conversation  can  in  time  be  acquired. 

The  great  secret  is  not  to  show  the  one  and  to  pretend  to  do 
the  other.    It  is  astonishing  how  much  a  persistent  course  of 
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**  making  believe  ^  can  do  towards  actually  curing  oneself  of  any 
peculiarity  of  manner  or  temperament. 

^'  I  am  dreadfully  shy,"'  said  a  delightful  and  agreeable  man 
once  to  me — ^and  when  I  laughingly  replied  that  no  one  would 
have  supposed  it,  his  answer  was : 

**  Ah !  that  is  because  I  never  allow  anybody  to  find  it  out.*' 

It  is  what  the  silent  man  should  endeavour  to  do.  To  talk,  not 
perhaps  because  he  has  any  aptitude  for  talking,  or  anything  par- 
ticular to  say,  but  because  it  is  a  duty  which  every  intelligent 
being  who  goes  into  society  owes  to  the  fellow-creatures  he  meets 
there,  that  he  should  respond  as  far  as  in  him  lies,  to  the  efforts 
which  others  are  making  around  him,  and  contributing  his  quota 
to  the  general  enjoyment. 

He  will  very  soon  find  that  to  talk  agreeably  and  creditably 
is  impossible  to  no  one,  and  that  the  art  of  conversation  is  to  be 
cultivated  and  acquired  by  habit  and  practice  as  easily  as  any 
other  form  of  knowledge  or  any  other  kind  of  intellectual  exercise* 

Nor  does  taciturnity  invariably  argue  any  lack  of  brains  or 
education.  Some  of  our  greatest  writers,  novelists,  playwrights, 
and  poets,  have  been  in  society,  the  most  disappointing  and  un- 
responsive companions.  A  clever  man  or  woman  in  the  world  of 
literature  or  art  is  by  no  means  necessarily  blessed  with  a  ready 
tongue,  whilst  a  brainless  idler  may  yet  be  reckoned  as  a  clever 
talker.  It  is,  therefore,  apparent  that  it  is  a  gift  apart — a  habit, 
sometimes,  even,  a  mere  knack ;  for  there  is  no  occasion  to  be  deep 
and  erudite  at  a  dinner  table ;  in  fact  the  more  lightly  a  subject  is 
treated,  the  more  superficially  it  is  skimmed  over — the  more  of 
whipped  cream  and  the  less  of  suet  dumpling  can  be  served  up 
between  soup  and  ices,  the  better  will  the  talker  be  appreciated 
and  the  higher  will  his  reputation  rise. 

Therefore,  oh  silent  man,  take  heart  of  grace  and  apply  your- 
self anew  to  a  task  that  is  neither  a  hard  nor  an  onerous  one. 
No  doubt  you  will  make  many  mistakes  to  begin  with.  You  will 
talk  foolishly  at  times  or  babble  incoherently  of  that  which  you 
know  nothing ;  but  remember  always  for  your  ultimate  comfort 
that  persevering  and  sincere  efforts  in  a  right  direction  invariably 
meet  with  a  proportionate  reward  in  the  end,  and  that  **  Fools  step 
in  *'  frequently  with  very  great  aptitude  and  success,  where 
"  angels  fear  to  tread." 


GEOFFREY    CAEE'S    SECRET. 

By  IZA  DUFFUS  HARDY, 

AUTHOB  OF  "  LOVE,  HONOUR,  AND  OBEY,"  ETC.,  ETC. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  American  summer  is  in  its  full  glory ;  the  evening  is  at 
its  loveliest  hour.  The  sun  that  all  the  day  long  has  blazed 
fiercely  from  the  burning  blue  of  the  sky,  and  seemed  to  scorch 
the  fair  landscape  with  its  fiery  rays,  has  sunk  drowned  in  a  flood 
of  crimson,  that  like  a  blood-red  sea  has  washed  over  all  the 
western  horizon.  Now  the  last  roseate  cloud-waves  have  paled 
and  faded  away,  and  the  big  bright  stars  have  come  out  one  by 
one  from  the  darkening  azure  of  the  heavens. 

In  the  deep  shadows  of  wood  and  dell  the  fireflies  glance  and 
vanish  like  living  sparks  of  lightning.  From  the  thicket  issues 
now  and  then  the  lugubrious  cry  of  the  WTiip-poor-Will.  In  the 
hollow,  where  the  sluggish  stream  creeps  sleepily  along,  the 
frogs'  nightly  concert  is  in  full  force,  their  monotonous  and  not 
altogether  unmusical  croaking  mingling  now  and  then  with  a 
fsunt  dull  plash  in  the  lazy  water. 

The  two  English  girls  are  leaning  over  the  ever-hospitable 
swing-gate  of  their  American  home;  the  maple  boughs  sway 
softly  over  their  heads  in  the  mild  evening  breeze,  which  toys 
with  Barbara's  hair  and  kisses  Leila's  cheek,  and  playfully  scatters 
the  shaken  petals  from  a  climbing  rose-bush  over  them,  as  if  their 
adopted  country  loved  these  transplanted  flowers  well. 

"  What  a  heavenly  night !  "  observed  Leila,  with  a  happy  smile. 

Barbara  sighs. 

"I  wonder  when  we  shall  see  England  again ?" 

"  Ah,  when  ?  "  Leila  echoes  dreamily. 

"  But  you  do  not  care,  Lai,"  her  sister  answers  with  a  touch  of 
reproach. 

"Do  I  not?" 

*•  No,  not  as  you  used  to  do — not  as  I  do !  " 

"  I  am  content  to  wait,"  says  Leila  softly ;  "  but  Bab,  dear, 
don't  talk  as  if  you  thought  I  couXdi  forget  England,  and  home !  " 

"  *  'Tis  home  where'er  the  heart  is  '" 

sings  Barbara  archly,  breaking  into  melody  as  she  regains  her 
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usual  sunny  spirits.  "  Sister  Anne !  Sister  Anne !  do  you  see 
any  one  coming  ?  " 

Leila  is  indeed  gazing  down  the  road  more  intently  than  the 
mere  prospect  of  a  lonely  straggling  village  street  would  warrant. 

^^Methinks  I  see  a  manly  form  in  the  distance,"  Barbara 
chatters  on.  "You  think  it's  a  tramp,  Lai,  don't  you?  Now,  if 
it's  a  tramp,  you  know,  we  had  better  not  stand  here.  He  mig])t 
be  dangerous !  tramps  are  sometimes,  you  know." 

"  Do  hush,  Bab ! "  her  sister  whispers,  drawing  back  a  step 
from  the  gate,  which  Barbara  immediately  swings  hospitably  open, 
and  steps  out  to  meet  the  approaching  "  manly  form,"  which  is 
now  close  at  hand. 

"  Mr.  GeoflFrey  Carr,  I  declare ! "  she  exclaims  with  mock 
surprise.  "  Why,  here's  Leila  thought  it  was  a  tramp,  and  was 
going  to  beat  a  retreat  I  " 

"  Did  I  startle  you.  Miss  Leila  ?  "  says  a  pleasant-toned  voice, 
deep,  low,  and  just  now  with  a  ring  of  tenderness  in  it,  as  the 
maligned  visitor  takes  oflF  his  hat,  looking  as  unlike  a  "  tramp" 
as  it  is  possible  to  look,  and  even  while  he  takes  Barbara's  frankly- 
offered  hand,  gazing  straight  past  her  at  her  sister. 

"  You  know  better  than  to  believe  a  word  of  Bab's  nonsense, 
don't  you  ?  "  says  Leila  as  she  greets  him  in  her  turn,  but  with 
softer  voice  and  sweeter  smile,  and  a  little  flower-like  hand  that 
seems  to  him  to  rest  like  a  rose-leaf  in  his,  and  makes  no  great 
haste  to  release  itself  from  his  long  close  clasp. 

The  two  sisters  are  both  pretty  girls,  fair-complexioned,  dark- 
haired  and  dark-eyed ;  but  Barbara  is  round  and  rosy,  and  Leila 
slight  and  pale.  Barbara's  is  the  heavie  du  diabley  a  face  whose 
charm  may  probably  vanish  with  its  youth ;  Leila  has  the  profile 
of  Clytie,  the  beauty  that  time  and  care  may  shadow  but  cannot 
spoil.  That  she  is  "  the  world's  one  woman  "  to  Geoffrey  Carr  is 
evident  in  every  gaze  he  fixes  on  her  face.  Barbara  is  not  the 
only  person  who  has  observed  this  for  some  time  past,  although 
she  is  the  only  one  who  ventures  on  openly  teasing  Leila  on  the 
subject. 

Geoffrey  Carr  is  an  Englishman  by  birth,  an  American  citizen 
by  naturalization,  a  cosmopolitan  by  habit  of  thought  and  life. 
He  has  been  intimate  with  the  Brooke  family  for  some  years; 
and  although  he  has  never  yet  made  any  formal  declaration  of  his 
feelings  to  Leila  Brooke,  her  mother  and  sieter  have  lately  been 
quite  prepared  for  such  a  contingency,  as  they  must  have  been 
blind  indeed  if  they  had  not  perceived  his  absorption  in  her 
presence.  Tom  and  Eobert  Brooke,  who  are  good  firiends  with 
Geoffrey  Carr — although,  being  both  away  from  home  during  a 
great  part  of  the  year,  they  do  not  see  so  much  of  him  as  the 
ladies  of  the  family  do — have  also  discovered  his  admiration  for 
their  pale  fair  sister,  and  ventured  on  irreverent  chaff  on  the  sub- 
ject, which  Geoffrey  apparently  did  not  at  all  approve.    There  is 
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no  father  to  be  consnlted  in  the  case ;  Mr.  Brooke  died  a  year 
or  two  after  he  brought  his  family  out  to  settle  iu  America,  where 
they  still  remain,  the  widowed  mother  often  talking  of  ^'  going 
home,"  but  somehow  never  going.  Thus  there  is  no  opposition  to 
be  reasonably  anticipated  on  the  part  of  the  Brooke  family ;  and 
as  to  Mr.  Carr,  if  he  has  any  relatives  he  never  speaks  of  them, 
and  the  Brookes  have  absolutely  no  reason  for  supi>osing  that  he 
possesses  a  family  at  all. 

He  is  not  a  particularly  handsome  man ;  he  is  tall  and  tawny, 
with  a  leonine  beard,  steel-blue  eyes,  half  cold  and  half  melan- 
choly, except  when  they  are  turned  on  Leila  Brooke— a  stem,  sad 
fiice,  deep  scored  with  lines  of  care.  Women  like  him,  although 
he  does  not  flatter  them ;  men  like  him,  but  generally  regard  him 
as  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  find  favour  with  women ;  still, 
neither  men  nor  women  would  be  much  surprised  to  find  that 
this  Geoflfrey  Carr  was  "sun,  moon  and  stars"  to  lovely  Leila 
Brooke. 

"  I  never  saw  the  fireflies  so  thick  as  they  are  to-night  down  in 
the  hollow,"  he  observes  suggestively. 
Barbara  obligingly  and  promptly  takes  the  hint. 
**  Wouldn't  you  like  to  walk  down  and  see  them,  Lai  ?"  she  says 
animatedly,  and  Leila  readily  assents.    She  would  like  nothing 
better. 

"  But  I'm  afraid  /  ought  not  to  go,"  then  observes  Barbara. 
'*  The  dews  are  falling,  and  I  have  had  such  a  cold  on  my  chest. 
You  take  Leila,"  she  adds,  turning  to  Mr.  Carr,  "  and  I'll  go  in 
and  make  you  some  lemonade  by  the  time  you  come  back." 

Mr.  Carr  obeys  Barbara's  suggestion  with  alacrity ;  and  he  and 
Leila  walk  off  down  the  road  towards  the  wooded  hollow,  where 
a  narrow  path  just  wide  enough  for  two  winds  on  among  the  thick 
bush  and  overshadowing  trees.  They  saunter  along  leisurely; 
there  is  no  need  to  hasten,  for  they  know  well  that  Barbara's 
lemonade  will  not  be  ready  in  a  hurry,  and  Mrs.  Brooke  will  feel 
no  anxiety  about  Leila  while  she  is  in  Geoffrey  Carr's  care. 

Often  and  often  they  two — sometimes  with  Barbara  for  a  third, 
but  of  late  more  often  alone — have  walked  thus,  lingering  in  the 
balmy  air  of  the  starlit  summer  night,  while  out  of  the  deep  black 
shadows  of  the  wood  the  dancing  lights  of  the  fireflies  gleam  and 
vanish. 

Often,  happy  in  each  other's  presence,  they  have  walked  side  by 
side  in  silence,  deep  lost  in  dreamy  content ;  while  at  other  times 
they  have  talked  over  most  things  between  Heaven  and  earth. 
To-night  they  are  silently  inclined.  Is  it  Ijeila's  fancy  that 
G-eoflfrey  is  more  taciturn  than  usual  ?  or  do  the  fine  and  subtle 
instincts  that  seldom  fail  a  woman  tell  her  that  he  is  ill  at  ease  ? 

She  looks  up  half  shyly,  half  intently  through  the  darkness  at 
the  face  whose  expression  she  cannot  see,  the  outliie  of  whose 
features  she  can  only  dimly  trace. 
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**  You  are  thinking  of  something  to-night,  are  you  not  ?  "  she 
ventured  to  say  softly. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered,  "  can  you  read  my  thoughts  then  ?  I  some- 
times think  I  can  read  yours !  " 

"  But  I  cannot  tell  what  your  thoughts  are  unless  you  give  me 
a  clue,"  she  rejoined. 

"  They  are  sad  thoughts,  Leila,"  he  said  slowly — "  thoughts  of 
good-bye ! " 

"  Good-bye  ?"  she  echoed — ^and  all  the  serene  light,  the  moon- 
lit quiet  of  peace  and  happiness,  faded  from  her  face  as  the 
tremulous  joy  of  the  hour  took  wing  and  fled  from  her  heart. 

"  Of  good-bye —  to  you !  "  he  continued.  "  I  ought  to  say  it, 
Leila ;  I  must  say  it  I  And  yet  there  are  other  words  that  I  would 
give  my  life  to  say !  Leila,"  he  added  after  a  painful  pause,  **  will 
you  miss  me  at  all  when  I  am  gone  ?  " 

She  was  silent.  The  starlit  night  had  grown  suddenly  very 
dark  and  gloomy  to  her ;  she  stared  at  the  glancing  fireflies  with 
eyes  that  saw  them  not.  The  Whip-poor-WilPs  plaintive  cry  came 
funereally  to  her  ear ;  it  seemed  like  a  forlorn  echo  of  the  words 
"  good-bye  "  and  "  when  I  am  gone." 

"  Speak  to  me — answer  me — will  you  miss  me  ?  "  he  urged. 

"  You  are  going  away,"  she  said,  trying  to  control  her  voice  and 
keep  it  calm  and  steady,  "  and — not  to  come  back  ?  " 

"  I  think  not,"  he  answered,  "  I  think  not.  When  I  started  to 
come  to  you  this  evening  I  was  resolved  not.  I  must  not  waver, 
Leila — it  is  best  for  you  that  1  should  be  firm.  I  want  you  never, 
never  to  know  a  cloud  across  your  sweet  bright  life  through  me. 
And  yet,  selfish  and  unworthy  that  I  am,  I  cannot  bear  to  think 
that  you  would  not  miss  me — just  a  little  ! " 

"Why  must  you  go  ?  "  she  asked. 

**  Because  I  love  you,  darling,"  he  said,  his  voice  deepening  with 
the  ring  of  passionate  earnestness.  **  You  know,  you  must  know, 
that !  You  must  have  seen  that  it  was  for  you  I  came — for  you 
I  stayed — that  I  loved  you,  love  you,  Leila,  with  all  my  heart  and 
soul !  And  I  would  give  all  the  world  holds  for  me  at  this  moment 
— and  that's  not  much,  for  there's  little  in  the  world  for  me  but 
you !  but  all  there  is  I'd  give  to  feel  I  had  the  right  to  try  to 
win  your  love ! " 

She  drooped  her  head,  and  pressed  her  hand  upon  her  heart  to 
stifle  down  the  sob  that  swelled  and  rose.  He  spoke  of  **  trying 
to  win  her  love,"  that  love  which  was  won  already !  and  in  the 
same  breath  in  which  he  avowed  his  love  for  her  he  bade  her  fare- 
well. It  was  hard  to  bear ;  and  she  could  not  trust  her  voice  to 
speak. 

"  Leila — Leila ! "  he  said  passionately,  clasping  her  trembling 
hand,  "  not  rny  Leila !  never  mine !  why  did  we  ever  meet  ?  To 
think  the  day  must  come  when  I  shra  hear  that  some  other  man 
has  won  your  love — that  you  are  some  other  man's  wife ! " 
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**  I  think  you  never  will  hear  that,"  she  murmiired. 

"  Never  let  me  hear  it ! "  he  rejoined.  "  Let  me  think  of  you 
always  as  I  leave  you  now.  If  only — if  only  the  present  were  not 
cursed  by  the  past — what  other  words  I  would  say  to  you  to- 
night! I  would  give  my  world  to  seek  your  love — to  ask  you  to 
be  my  wife.     But  I  cannot ! " 

"  Are  you — are  you — married  then  ?  "  she  asked,  and  her  heart 
stood  still  while  she  waited  for  his  answer. 

"  No,  I  am  free  1  No  bond  of  law  or  of  honour  holds  me  now  to 
any  woman  on  earth.  But  the  past  years  of  my  life  overshadow 
all  the  present.  That  past  shuts  me  out  from  ever  seeking  the 
love  of — of  one  like  you !  I  cannot  ask  you  to  marry  me  under 
the  conditions  with  which  alone  I  could  ask  you." 

Leila  raised  her  head  as  she  inquired,  ^*  What  are  they  ?  those 
conditions  ?  " 

He  was  silent  a  moment ;  then  he  replied  sadly,  "  I  have  heard 
you  talk  of  •home' — old  England — my  home  once  as  well  as 
yours — yet  /  could  never  take  you  to  it ! " 

«* Is  that  all?"  she  asked. 

**No,  that  is  the  least  part.  From  any  woman  I  married  I 
should  have  to  ask  more,  far  more,  than  any  man  has  a  right  to 
demand,  or,  to  accept,  even  if  any  woman  would  consent  to  give  it — 
a  solemn  promise  never  to  seek  to  unlock  the  Blue  Beard's  cham- 
ber of  my  life,  nor  even  to  know  the  name  I  bore — once,  the 
name  I  shall  never  answer  to  again.  I  have  told  you  more  than 
I  meant  to  tell  you.    But  now — ^you  see." 

•*  I  do  not  see,"  she  murmured,  while  her  heart  seemed  turning 

U>  ice.    '^I  can't  believe — that  you ,"  her  voice  quivered 

and  failed.  "  Tell  me  at  least,"  she  pleaded  brokenly,  "  that  you 
arc  not — that  you  have  not — how  can  I  say  it  ?  " 

^  You  would  ask  if  I  am  a  fugitive  criminal,  Leila  ?  "  he  said. 
**  Then  here  I  tell  you  that  I  believe  I  have  committed  no  crime. 
At  least  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  Heaven  that  saw  my  temptation 
and  knows  my  suffering,  I  do  believe  I  stand  guiltless.  But 
listen,  Leila,  angel !  beloved !  I  love  you — I  reverence  you — and 
to  your  pure  eyes  I  will  never  unveil  the  hideous  story  of  the 
fospicion  under  which  I  lie;  the  sin  for  which  I  suffered!  I 
would  rather  die  a  hundred  deaths !  Yes,  though  the  parting 
from  you  is  bitter  as  death  itself,  I  say  to  you,  Gcxxl  bye  !  Good- 
bye for  ever ! " 

A  little  later,  Barbara  Brooke,  her  cold  forgotten,  came 
tripping,  light  of  foot  and  heart,  down  the  glen  path,  calling 
gaily: 

**  Gome,  where  are  you,  truants  ?  My  iced  lemonade  mustn't 
be  kept  waiting !  Well,  you  are  a  glum  and  silent  pair !  Good 
gracious,  Leila !  why,  your  hand  is  like  ice,  and  how  you  tremble ! 
are  you  Ul?" 

**  No — no— a  little  faint  and  giddy,  that's  all,"  Leila  replied  in 

XX 
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a  hoarse  hollow  voice,  which  she  tried  in  vain  to  modulate  to  its 
usual  tone. 

Barbara  turned  and  shot  an  indignant  glance  at  Leila's  com- 
panion. 

"  1  expect  you  two  have  been  quarrelling,"  she  paid.  "  Now, 
Master  Geoffrey,  I  tell  you  I  won't  have  Leila  worried.  A  pretty 
thing,  indeed,  to  bring  her  out  here  and  quarrel  with  her !  And 
Leila  is  an  angelic  temper.    I  believe  it  was  all  your  fault.** 


CHAPTER    11. 

After  all  GeoflFrey  Carr  put  off  his  final  farewell  **  until  another 
day."  He  felt  he  could  not  speak  his  very  last,  last  word  to  Leila 
Brooke  that  night.  Although  by  the  time  they  reached  the  par- 
lour, where  Mrs.  Brooke  was  awaiting  them,  Leila  was  ready  to  &ce 
the  lamplight  with  composed  features,  professed  herself  perfectly 
well  and  bright,  and  talked  even  more  than  was  her  wont  in  her 
anxiety  to  appear  "just  as  usual," — ^yet  she  was  still  so  pale,  and 
Geoffrey  fancied  he  read  in  her  eyes  such  mute  reproach — ^though 
no  reproach  was  there ! — that  he  could  not  leave  her  so  for  e?er, 
and  after  all  what  did  a  day  more  or  less,  later  or  earlier,  matter  ? 
So  he  came  again  another  evening  and  found  that  he  had  more  to 
say  to  her,  far  more ;  yet  when  all  he  thought  he  had  to  say  was 
said,  he  had  advanced  no  nearer  to  a  disclosure  of  his  secret, 
whatever  it  might  be.  When  she  looked  back  upon  his  eveiy 
word,  and  lived  those  interviews  over  again,  she  only  found  that 
not  a  syllable  had  fallen  from  his  lips  which  could  throw  a  light 
upon  the  evidently  dark  mystery  of  his  life. 
,  Geoffrey  Carr,  though  not  habitually  weak  or  vacillating,  was 
irresolute  now;  not  wavering  in  his  determination  to  leave 
Leila  free  to  love  and  marry  elsewhere,  but  in  his  resolution  of 
taking  an  immediate  and  final  farewell.  He  meant  to  say 
good-bye  to  her,  but  lingered  in  the  saying.  He  would  bid  her 
farewell,  if  not  to-day,  to-morrow;  but  somehow  the  morrows 
came  and  went,  and  the  words  of  final  fiu^well  were  not  spoken. 
He  temporized  with  himself  as  even  a  strong  man  may  for  once 
in  his  life,  when  love  and  conscience  are  at  war. 

And  his  was  not  the  strongest  kind  of  nature ;  and  years  of 
secrecy  and  mystery  had  had  their  insidious  influence  in  subtly 
sapping  his  nobler  qualities,  as  rank  weeds  twine  around  and 
choke  the  struggling  flowers  that  yet  wiU  break  into  bloom.  His 
nature  was  not  spoilt,  for  there  were  fine  qualities  and  heroic  im- 
pulses in  him  which  even  the  deteriorating  influences  of  a  life  that 
in  its  hourly  concealment  was  a  living  lie,  £edled  utterly  to 
demoralize.  But  he  was  less  fixed  in  self-sacrifice  than  he  would 
have  been  if  he  had  not  been  dragged  through  the  dark  and 
muddy  waters  whose  contact  leaves  an  ineffaceable  stain,  never  to 
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be  washed  off  the  soul  while  it  wears  mortal  flesh.  He  felt  he 
was  unworthy  of  Leila,  realized  the  gulf  that  her  stainless  purity 
and  his  dark  past  set  between  them ;  yet  he  lingered  near  her  and 
put  off  the  hour  of  parting* 

Mrs.  Brooke  and  Barbara  saw  that  there  was  something  amiss, 
that  the  course  of  true  love  was  not  running  as  smoothly  as  they 
had  hitherto  thought;  and  the  mother  gently  questioned  her 
daughter  on  the  subject. 

'^  There  is  some  sad  story  in  his  past,  mother/'  Leila  said. 
**  His  life  is  overshadowed  by  some  melancholy  mystery.  Do  not 
probe  him  with  questions,  dearest  mother !  for  my  sake  ask  him 
nothing.  I  believe  that  he  has  done  no  wrong.  But  he  will  not 
tell  us  the  story ;  do  not  pain  him  by  any  inquiry !  And  he  is 
goinff  away — soon." 


ng 


"  Yes,  he  is  always  gcmig  away,**  observed  Barbara,  "  but  he 
never  flfoes.*' 

However,  Geoffrey  Carr  did  go  at  last — but  only  to  come  back 
again,  under  the  guise  of  friendship.  The  Brookes  were  such 
old  and  kind  friends  of  his ;  he  could  not  pass  by  the  neighbour- 
hood without  coming  to  see  these  dear  old  inends!  And  so 
time  slipped  away,  and  the  golden  summer  faded  —  yet  no ! 
the  summer  in  this  land  does  not  fade,  but  glows  into 
autumn  glory.  The  maple  put  on  its  gold  and  crimson  robes, 
and  the  sumach  took  fire  and  burnt  like  a  scarlet  flame  in  the 
dappled  woods.  The  sunmier  flowers  died  away,  but  left  the 
legacy  of  colour  even  more  gorgeous  than  their  own  to  the 
foliage  clothing  hill  and  dell.  It  was  Geoffrey  Carr's  hand  that 
picked  the  very  last  rose  of  summer  in  the  Brookes'  garden, 
and  its  petals  faded  in  Leila's  hair,  and  withered  and  died  on 
Leila's  heart. 

Now  autumn  in  its  turn  had  waned,  and  a  white  December 
entered  upon  the  land.  It  was  on  the  first  day  of  December  that 
Geoffrey  and  Leila  happened  to  find  themselves  Ute-Oriete  in  the 
parlour — a  state  of  thhigs  which  did  not  so  very  often  come  to  pass 
now,  as  Mrs.  Brooke  and  Barbara  had  decided  that  if  these  two- 
young  people  were  only  friends,  there  was  no  need  for  any  further 
confidential  communion  on  their  part,  and  they  might  as  well  be 
sociable.  However,  on  this  occasion,  Geoffrey  found  Leila  for 
once  alone,  and  felt  that,  for  whatever  he  had  to  say  to  her,  here 
was  a  chance  not  to  be  lost. 

**I  want  to  tell  you  what  I  have  been  thinking  to-day,"  he 
said  abruptlv,  breaking  a  silence  in  which  he  had  been  gazing 
at  her  pale,  &ir  face  as  if  he  were  never  to  see  it  again.  ^<  This 
is  the  last  month  of  the  year,  and  who  knows  what  next  year  may 
bring?  I  have  been  thinking — ^thinking,  Leila,  of  you,  and 
of  myself.  I  have  failed  in  resolution,  I  know — I  have  been 
wavering,  but  I'll  waver  no  more.  I  have  seen  so  little  of  you 
lately,  I  must  speak  to-day.    Leila !  look  up  at  me  I  "    He  bent 
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over  her,  and  clasped  her  slender  hand  in  his,  and  she  obediently 
raised  her  eyes — ^her  great,  dark,  pathetic  eyes— to  his  fece. 
"Tell  me  the  truth  now,  Leila,"  he  urged,  "and  on  your  answer 
the  whole  of  our  two  destinies  may  hang— do  you  love  me  ?  You 
hfruyw  my  love  for  you — ^you  know  it,  and  have  not  rejected  it — 
say,  now,  do  you  love  me  ?" 

In  a  moment  of  shallower  emotion,  of  lighter  feeling,  Leila 
would  have  blushed.  Now  her  cheek,  her  very  lips  were  yal^  as 
she  answered : 

"  Geoffrey,  you  know  I  do ! " 

^  With  all  you  know,"  he  continued,  "  or  rather,  with  all  that 
you  do  not  know  of  me— you  love  me,  Leila,  still  ?  " 

"  With  all  I  know,"  she  repeated.  **  Geoffrey,  am  I  never  to 
know  more  ?  " 

"That  is  the  purpose  with  which  I  came  to  speak  to  you 
to-day.  Listen,  dearest.  The  last  day  of  this  month  is  the  last 
day  of  the  year.  That  day.  New  Year's  Eve — "  the  lines  on  his 
brow  grew  sterner  as  he  mentioned  the  date — "  is  connected  with 
the  darkest  epoch  of  my  life.  It  is  an  anniversary  with  me — a 
terrible  one.  On  that  day,  if  you  love  me  indeed,  and  indeed 
desire  to  know  my  history,"  he  said  slowly,  resolutely,  "I 
ynW  force  myself  to  tell  it  to  you.  I  wonder,  when  you  know  all, 
will  you  shrink  from  me  ?  " 

Her  slender  fingers  lay  at  home  and  trustfully  in  his  strong 
bronzed  hand,  and  clasped  it  closer  as  she  answered : 

"  I  cannot — cannot  believe  that  you  can  ever  have  done  any- 
thing to  make  me  shrink !  But,  if  you  have,  now  it  is  past — ^it  is 
repented  f    Can  it  never  be  expiated — ^atoned  ?  " 

He  turned  away  from  the  earnest  gaze  of  her  pure  eyes. 

"  On  New  Year's  Eve  I  will  tell  you,  Leila,"  he  said,  "but  not 
a  word  before!  And  by  whatever  you  say  to  me  then  I  will 
abide.  Your  words,  whatever  they  may  be,  shall  be  obeyed,  I 
swear.  Perhaps  you  think  you  have  little  reason  to  believe  my 
word  ?  for  once  I  vowed  that  I  would  Tiever  tell  you  what  now 
I  promise  you  shall  hear ! " 

"But  that  is  because,"  she  pleaded  innocently,  "because, 
now  you  know  I  love  you,  and  you  did  not  know  it  then." 

"  My  sweetest — my  dearest  and  purest ! "  he  said  fondly ;  and 
that  day  they  talked  no  more  alone,  save  sweet,  foolish,  senseless, 
unreasoning,  and  above  all  reason,  lovers'  talk. 


CHAPTER  in. 

The  radiant  light  came  back  to  Leila's  eye,  the  spring  to  her 
elastic  step,  the  delicate  rose  to  her  pale  oval  cheek.  Hope  bloomed 
afresh  in  her  heart ;  her  sun  had  risen  again.  Whatever  GeoflErey 
Carr  might  have  to  disclose  to  her,  she  was  confident  it  could  be 
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nothing  that  would  turn  her  from  him.  Sorrow  of  his  should 
only  draw  them  closer ;  and,  if  it  were  sin — sin  past  and  repented 
— should  that  separate  them  ? 

"On  New  Year's  Eve,"  she  thought,  her  heart  beating  high 
with  mingled,  passionate  emotions,  among  which  hope  and  love 
rose  paramount,  "  he  will  tell  me  all  1  *' 

She  counted  the  days  of  that  chill  December,  and  struck  off 
one  by  one  from  the  almanac,  and  lived  in  the  dream,  the  hope, 
of  the  coming  New  Year.  She  feared  but  little,  and  hoped 
much.  Surely,  she  dreamt,  with  the  bells  that  tolled  out  the 
Old  Year,  the  pain  and  anxiety  this  year  had  brought  would  die, 
and  new  joy  and  peace  be  bom  with  the  New  Year. 

Geoffrey  Carr  was  not  then  staying  in  the  neighbourhood,  but 
was  to  come  on  Christmas  Eve  and  stay  until  the  New  Year  was 
well  opened.  On  Christmas  Eve,  the  longed-for  day,  Leila  was 
in  her  room,  putting  on  a  dress  that  he  had  praised,  taking  an 
unnecessary  time  over  her  toilette,  lingering,  as  a  woman  is  wont 
to  linger,  when 

**  Thinking,  '  this  will  please  him  best ! ' 

She  takes  a  riband  and  a  rose. 
For  he  will  see  them  on  to-night ! 

And  with  the  thought  her  colour  burns, 

And  having  left  the  glass,  she  turns 
Once  more  to  set  a  ringlet  right !  " 

Now,  at  this  happy  hour,  she  was  thinking  less  of  the  secret 
that  a  week  hence  she  was  to  know,  than  of  him  who  was  to  tell 
it  to  her.  She  was  not  wondering  what  manner  of  disclosure  it 
might  prove  to  be,  but  waiting — waiting  for  him,  to  come  to  her. 
Whatever  the  secret  might  be,  he  was  near,  and  for  one  week  at 
least  there  would  be  hope  and  love ! 

She  was  sitting  lost  in  sweet  and  sanguine  dreams,  when  she 
heard  footsteps  in  the  hall  and  parlour  below.  They  did  not 
sound  like  Geoffrey's  steps ;  there  seemed  to  be  more  than  one  ; 
perhaps  Geofirey  had  brought  a  friend  with  him,  or  there  might 
be  other  visitors.  She  sat  still,  mechanically  brushing  back  a 
stray  lock  of  her  hair.  If  it  were  Geoffrey,  Barbara  would  come 
and  tell  her.  Barbara's  step  was  on  the  stair.  It  was  he  then, 
and  her  sister  had  come  to  fetch  her. 

Leila  rose  up,  her  pale  fair  cheek  flushing  rosy  as  Barbara's 
own.    Barbara  stood  in  the  doorway,  white  as  Leila  at  her  palest. 

"  What  is  it,  Bab  ?  "  gasped  Leila  with  a  leaping  heart. 

<« Don't  be  frightened,  dear;  nothing,  we  hope — nothing,  we 
trust — to  alarm  you.    A — an  accident  to  the  New  York  train.* 

<*  The  two  o'clock  train  ?  "  Geoffrey's  train ! 

'<  Yes,  at  Boseville  station.  Doctor  Davison  and  Harry  Harding 
have  come  to  tell  us." 

*«Is — ^is — any  one  we  know — injured?" 
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"  I  don't  know.  No  one  knows  anything  yet.  Lai,  dear,  dont 
look  80 !  very  likely  he  was  not  in  that  train  at  all !  " 

Leila  glided  past  her  sister  like  a  white  and  shivering  ghost 
down  to  the  parlour,  to  the  visitors  who  had  brought  the  news. 
They  could  tell  her  no  more  than  Barbara  had  done ;  they  had 
just  heard  there  had  been  a  serious  accident  at  Roseville  station^ 
some  seven  miles  off,  and  were  going  to  drive  there.  Ejiowing 
that  the  Brookes  expected  a  friend  by  this  train,  they  had  called 
on  their  way. 

Leila  glanced  out  of  the  window  at  the  carriage  waiting.  ^  Take 
me  too  I  "  she  pleaded,  "  I — I  might  be  of  some  use." 

"  It  is  bitter  cold,  Miss  Leila,"  the  doctor  said  kindly.  **  Do 
you  think  you  had  better  come  ?  " 

^^  Leila,"  whispered  Barbara,  drawing  her  aside,  **  if  he  is  all 
right,  he  will  come — he  may  be  now  on  his  way." 

"  We  drive  the  way  that  every  one  coming  from  the  station, 
must  come,"  said  Leila  firmly.  **  You  will  give  me  a  seat  in  your 
vehicle,  doctor  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  if  you  really  wish  it — ^and  Miss  Barbara  too." 

He  had  no  mind  to  take  Leila  alone,  not  knowing  what  he 
might  be  taking  her  to  meet.  So  Barbara,  secretly  reluctant, 
but  sacrificing  herself  for  her  sister's  sake,  and  perhaps  with 
sundry  vague  ideas  of  posing  as  an  angel  of  mercy  to  some  poor 
wounded  traveller  and  being  a  Florence  Nightingale  ministering 
to  suffering  humanity,  went  to  make  ready  for  the  cold 
drive. 

It  was  a  chill  and  biting  air,  and  Barbara  shivered  under  her 
buffalo  robes,  but  Leila  seemed  to  feel  no  cold.  Only  that  seven 
miles'  drive,  even  behind  the  doctor's  fast-trotting  horses,  seemed 
to  her  an  eternity.  The  seven  miles  were  not  over,  they  were 
not  even  in  sight  of  Eoseville  station,  when  they  met  a  buggy 
driving  rapidly  from  that  direction,  and  the  gentleman  driving 
pulled  up  his  horse  sharply,  with  an  exclamation  of  dismay,  as  he 
recognized  the  two  girls.  He  knew  them  well — knew  Geofl&rey 
too. 

"  Miss  Brooke !  stop !  don't  go  on  I  "  he  exclaimed  eagerly. 

They  looked  along  the  road  beyond  him,  and  saw  approaching, 
and  only  at  a  short  distance,  a  little  crowd  of  men  surrounding 
and  carrying  something  on  a  shutter — something  covered  with  a 
cloak — something  ghastly  in  its  utter  stillness. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake !  say  it  is  not  Geofirey  Carr !  "  cried  Bar- 
bara.    He  could  make  no  answer,  save : 

"  Take  your  sister  home ! " 

And  the  men  with  their  silent  burden  were  drawing  nearer, 
nearer. 

Thus  Geoffrey  Carr  came  back  to  his  love  who  was  awaiting 
him.  He  could  never  keep  his  promise  now ;  the  secret  he  had 
pledged  himself  to  tell  her  he  could  never  disclose.    It  lay  locked 
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for  ever  within  his  marble  lips,  and  death  had  sealed  the  mystery 
of  his  life. 

Of  the  many  victims  of  that  terrible  collision  his  had  been  the 
gentlest  fate.  Others  lingered  in  hopeless  suflFering,  while  he  had 
been  killed  instantaneously,  and  there  was  no  last  word  or  message 
to  be  borne  from  him  even  to  Leila  Brooke. 

Leila  kept  up  bravely,  strangely  calm,  until  the  funeral 
day,  when  nearly  all  the  village  of  Boseville  turned  out  in 
the  freezing  air  to  follow  Geoffrey  Carr  to  his  last  resting-place. 
She  stood  by  the  grave  unsupported,  with  tearless  eyes  and  a 
white  frozen  look  on  her  &ce.  But  when  the  first  clods  of  clay 
fell  heavily  on  the  coffin  she  gave  a  wild  sobbing  cry,  and  reeled 
back  and  fell  into  her  mother's  arms.  She  was  carried  home  and 
laid  upon  her  bed  unconscious,  her  fragile  frame  every  now  and 
then  shaken  by  violent  fits  of  convulsive  shivering,  moaning,  yet 
seeming  lost  to  all  sense  of  things  around  her.  It  was  long 
before  she  was  restored  to  complete  consciousness,  and  looked 
around  with  recognizing  eyes,  and  the  hearts  of  her  mother  and 
sister  sank  as  they  heard  her  murmur  with  a  faint  sweet  smile  : 

"  Geoffrey !  Geoffrey !  we  shall  not  be  long  apart ! " 

Dr.  Davison  shook  his  head  over  Leila's  case.  She  had  taken  a 
severe  chill ;  that  his  art  could  treat  successfully  ;  but  the  mental 
shock  was  more  difficult  to  grapple  with. 

New  Year's  Eve,  the  day  only  a  little  while  ago  so  longed  for, 
dawned,  and  Mrs.  Brooke  was  early  at  her  daughter's  bedside. 
Leila  was  awake,  and  greeted  her  tenderly. 

•*  It  is  New  Year's  Eve,  mother !  He  is  to  tell  me  to-day,  you 
know,"  she  said. 

Was  she  wandering  ?  There  was  no  wildness  in  her  eye,  no 
symptom  of  delirium  about  her.  She  was  not  able  to  speak  much, 
but  they  could  hear  her  murmuring  about "  his  promise  "  and  "  this 
is  the  day ; "  and  once  she  said,  tossing  restlessly  on  her  pillow : 

"  Mother !  mother !  if  Geoffrey  cannot  come  to  me,  I  must  go  to 
him!" 

In  the  afternoon  Barbara  insisted  on  Mrs.  Brooke's  going  to  rest 
a  little,  and  kept  watch  herself  by  her  sister.  Leila  lay  quietly  and 
seemed  at  ease  ;  and  presently,  weary  and  worn  with  anxiety  and 
fiitigue  of  nursing,  the  poor  little  watcher  laid  her  head  on  the 
invalid*s  pillow  and  fell  asleep.  She  was  awakened  by  Leila's 
stirring  and  speaking ;  she  started  up  to  find  Leila  had  raised  her- 
self on  her  pillows,  her  arms  outstretehed,  her  face  aglow  with 
a  wild  light  of  love  and  joy  that  struck  Barbara  like  something 
snpematural,  and  made  her  shiver  as  she  looked  upon  her  sister's 
transfigured  beauty ;  that  pale  divine  smile  Barbara  would  never 
forget  to  her  dying  day. 

•*  Geoffrey— Geoffrey ! "  Leila  cried  tenderly,  brokenly — in  a 
voice  they  had  not  heard  from  her  lips  since  the  blow  that  had 
stricken  her  down.     "  Geoffrey,  stay  a  little  !    Take  me  with  you  I 
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I  don't  shrink.  Yon  asked,  you  know,  if  I  should  shrink  when  I 
knew  all — ^you  promised  that  by  whatever  I  said  you  would  abide! 
And  now — I  know  it — and  I  don't  shrink.  I  say  to  you,  God  has 
forgiven  you  and  man  will  forget — in  time.  Oh,  Barbara!  he 
has  told  me  all,  and  we  will  never  part  again ! " 

Barbara,  trembling,  called  for  her  mother.  Leila,  sinking  back 
as  if  exhausted,  held  olit  her  hand  with  a  faint  loving  smile  as 
Mrs.  Brooke  hastened  to  her  side. 

"  Tell  him,  mother,  you  trust  me  to  him  ! "  she  murmured  with 
failing  voice.  Her  feeble  fingers  strove  to  press  her  mother^s 
hand ;  her  pulse  fluttered  and  grew  still.  She  had  not,  indeed, 
been  parted  long  from  GeoflFrey  Carr.  On  that  New  Year's  Eve 
they  met  again. 

In  her  dying  hour  she  had  dreamt,  no  doubt,  that  she 
heard  from  him  the  story  he  had  promised  to  tell  heron  that  day. 
Or  might  it  be  that  in  those  last  moments  she  did  indeed  see 
"  with  cleared  eyes  "  the  face  she  loved,  and  hear  the  words  his 
living  lips  had  been  shut  from  telling  ? 

Geoffrey  Carr's  secret  was  never  told,  nor  ever  discovered  on 
earth.  But  whether  Leila  knew  it  at  last,  or  only  dreamt  she 
knew  it—whether  on  her  death-bed  her  spirit's  senses  were 
unsealed  and  she  had  held  communion  with  her  lover's  soul, 
or  whether  it  was  but  her  delirious  fancy,  I  for  one  think  that  the 
secret  which  cursed  his  life  is  no  secret  from  Leila  now. 


PALMISTRY,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 

By  ROSA  BAUGHAN. 


OF  all  the  old-world  sciences  which  have  of  late  become  the  rage 
palmistry  (perhaps  on  account  of  the  scope  it  affords  for 
flirtation)  is  decidedly  the  most  popular.  People  shut  themselves 
up  for  a  few  hours  with  one  or  other  of  the  many  books  on  this 
subject  with  which  the  market  is,  just  now,  flooded,  and  issue 
from  this  temporary  retirement  fully  prepared,  as  they  fondly 
believe,  to  read  the  hand.  As  regards  the  three  principal  lines — 
those  of  life,  heart,  and  head — they  get  along  fairly  well ;  they 
flounder  a  little  amongst  the  mounts,  and  having  nearly  exhausted 
their  stock  of  knowledge  when  they  come  to  the  line  of  fate  and 
the  chance  lines,  they  give  the  reins  to  their  imaginations  and 
deal  out  to  their  consultants  shipwrecks,  wounds  on  the  head, 
carriage  accidents  and  all  the  sins  of  the  decalogue  with  appalling 
prodigality.  When  asked  the  meaning  of  some  line  which  has, 
perhaps,  no  signification  in  palmistry,  rather  than  confess 
ignorance  they  bnoldly  announce  it  as  an  indication  of  some  event 
in  the  life  of  their  victim  of  the  existence  of  which  they  have 
already  some  knowledge,  or  which  they  think  is  very  likely  to 
occur;  this  often  proves  a  good  hit,  and  then  these  modem 
prophets  dignify  this  mere  guesswork  by  the  name  of  ^*  in- 
tuition." rfow,  intuition,  even  where  it  really  exists,  is  a 
dangerous  guide  in  the  matter  of  palmistry,  and  it  is  far  wiser  to 
keep  entirely  to  what  the  old  writers  have  handed  down  to  us.  It 
takes  years  of  patient  study  of  these  works,  and  a  very  tenacious 
memory  before  any  one  is  really  competent  to  read  the  hand  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy ;  and,  even  then,  curious  complications  of 
the  lines  will  occasiomdiy  present  themselves  which  require  a 
good  deal  of  research  before  the  true  meaning  of  them  can  be 
arrived  at.  To  those  who  are  really  interested  in  this  mystical 
study  the  slap-dash  drawing-room  palmistry  is,  of  course,  an 
abomination ;  but,  perhaps,  the  worst  injury  which  this  old-world 
science  suffers  now-a^lays  is  at  the  hands  of  the  modem  writers 
on  the  subject,  who  all,  or  nearly  all,  seem  disposed  to  deny  its 
aflSnity  to  astrology,  with  which  it  really  is  inseparably  con- 
nected. Monsieur  DesbaroUes,  in  his  first  book  on  the  subject  of 
chiromancy,  ^  Les  Mystdres  de  la  Main "  (written  when  he  was 
under  the  influence  of  the  mystic  Eliphas  Levi,  and  published 
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nearly  thirty  years  ago),  produced  what  is  really  the  best  modem 
book  on  the  subject  of  palmistry;  but  in  his  ^Demidres 
Efiv^lations,"  published  just  before  his  death,  he,  with  the  view, 
probably,  of  making  his  book  more  widely  saleable,  pandered  to  the 
realistic  tendencies  of  the  present  day,  by  recanting  a  great  part  of 
the  astrological  matter  advanced  in  his  earlier,  and  far  better, 
work.  Craig  and  other  modem  writers  have  followed  in  this  track, 
thus  rendering  their  works  comparatively  worthies?.  One  well- 
known  writer,  whilst  producing  a  book  full  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  ancients,  boldly  disavows  astrology  in  the  following  sen- 
tence :  **  The  names  assigned  to  the  mounts,  which  are  those  of 
the  principal  seven  planets,  are  not  given  them  by  reason  of  any 
astrological  significations  which  they  were  supposed  to  bear,  but 
because  we  have  been  accustomed  to  connect  certain  characteristics 
with  certain  gods  of  the  pagan  mythology."  This  is,  of  course, 
contrary  to  the  views  of  every  ancient  writer — Greek,  Latin, 
German,  Spanish,  Italian,  French  and  English — on  this 
subject^  who  one  and  all  base  the  whole  theory  of  palmistry  on 
planetary  influences.  Dr.  Saunders,  in  the  preface  to  his  ex- 
haustive work  on  palmistry  and  physiognomy,  published  in  1671 
and  dedicated  to  his  Mend  Lilly,  the  great  astrologer,  says: 
"For  our  more  orderly  proceeding  with  the  body  of  this 
work,  it  is  in  the  first  place  necessary  to  be  observed,  that  there 
are  seven  planets,  called  SteUcB  Errantea — wandering  stars — 
which  have  each  of  them  its  separate  character  as  they  are  used 
in  astrologie ;  the  which  stars  have  great  power  over  inferior 
bodies,  and  do  each  of  them  govern  some  part  or  other  of  man's 
body,  and  they  eapeciaUy  have  their  material  existence  in  the 
handJ^ 

These  astrological  teachings  of  the  old  masters  in  palm- 
istry are  not  only  interesting,  but  very  useful  in  the  matter  of 
reading  the  hand.  For  instance,  in  determining  the  mounts — 
those  terrible  stumbling-blocks  to  all  amateurs — a  regard  to  the 
type  of  hand  given  by  each  planet  would  often  set  at  rest  that 
doubtful  matter.  A  hand  will  often  appear  to  have  the  mounts 
of  the  Moon  and  that  of  Venus  equally  developed ;  but,  in  order 
to  determine  which  planet  is  really  dominant,  we  must  look  to 
the  shape  and  texture  of  the  whole  hand  and,  if  we  find  it  presents 
most  forcibly  the  type  given  by  Venus,  then  this  planet  would 
be  dominant ;  this,  of  course,  also  applies  to  all  the  other  mounts, 
and  is  also  a  great  guide  when  the  mounts  appear — ^as  they 
frequently  do  —to  be  misplaced.  These  types  are  as  follows : 
The  hands  of  those  bom  under  the  dominant  influence  of 
Venus  are  small,  dimpled  and  rather  plump,  with  smooth  fin- 
gers, rather  short  than  long,  and  with  pointed  tips ;  the  thumb 
is  small,  but  the  root  of  it — the  mount  of  Venus  —  is,  of 
course,  very  well  developed;  the  palm  of  the  hand  is  rose- 
tinted,  and   the    hand   itself  of  a  delicate  pinky  white.    The 
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Jupiterian  hand  is  large,  fleshy,  and  not  very  white,  with 
square-tipped  fingers,  thick  at  their  base,  and  rather  long  than 
short;  the  thumb  is  large  and  the  first  phalanx  of  it— that 
next  the  nail — is  longer  than  the  second.  The  Satumian  hand  is 
a  long  bony  hand  wiui  spatulated,  long  and  large-jointed  fingers; 
the  texture  of  the  hand  is  hard,  and  the  skin  dry  and  of  a  yellow 
colour.  The  hand  of  those  bom  under  the  dominant  influence  of 
the  Sun  has  smooth  fingers  of  the  same  length  as  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  and  with  square  tips,  except  the  third  finger,  which  is 
generally  pointed ;  the  thumb  is  of  medium  size,  with  the  first 
and  second  phalanx  of  equal  length ;  the  hand  is  firm  but  not 
hard  in  texture,  and  of  a  marble  whiteness.  The  Mercurian  hand 
is  long,  with  thin  and  supple  fingers,  generally  all  pointed,  but 
the  fourth  finger  in  these  hands  is  always  so;  the  thumb  is  long; 
the  hand  is  delicate  in  texture  and  of  a  soft  yellowish  white. 
The  hand  typical  of  the  dominance  of  Mars  is  thick  and  strong, 
with  short  fingers  very  thick  at  the  base  and  with  spatulated  tips ; 
the  thumb  is  short  and  with  a  broad  and  spatulated  tip,  the  first 
phalanx  of  it  is  much  longer  than  the  second ;  the  texture  of  the 
hand  is  hard,  it  is  red  in  colour  and  the  backs  of  the  fingers  are 
often  covered  with  hairs.  The  hand  of  those  bom  under  the 
Moon  have  soft  large  hands,  dimpled  at  the  back  like  those  of 
people  bom  under  Venus,  but  the  colour  is  of  a  blue  white,  not 
roseate  like  the  Venus  hand ;  the  fingers  are  spatulated  and  the 
thumb  is  relatively  short,  with  the  first  phalanx  much  shorter 
than  the  second.  Now  as  all  these  hands  have  the  distinctive 
character  of  the  planet  influencing  them,  it  stands  to  reason  that 
a  knowledge  of  these  types  is  of  great  service  in  determining  that 
difficult  question  of  the  mounts ;  a  knowledge,  too,  of  astrological 
physiognomy,  into  which  all  the  old  works  on  the  subject  of 
palmistry  enter,  is  equally  useful,  and  no  one  can  be  a  very 
efficient  reader  of  the  hand  without  considering  these  planetary 
influences,  for  as  Dr.  Saunders  in  another  part  of  the  preface 
already  quoted  says,  "  Without  astrologie,  palmistry  could  not 
subsist  and  be  subservient  to  tme  wisdom."  Now,  why,  in  the 
face  of  this  and  many  other  equally  forcible  words  among  the  old- 
world  authorities,  do  the  modem  writers  try  t<^  force  their  own 
crude  theories  upon  us  ?  To  drag  the  time-honoured  study  of 
palmistry  inte  the  turmoil  of  nineteenth-century  existence,  to 
clip  and  strain  it  inte  unison  with  the  deadly  realism  of  present- 
day  thought,  strikes  one  with  the  same  sense  of  incongruity  as 
would  a  carnival  mask  slung  over  the  mystically  calm  features  of 
an  antique  statue. 


LOVE  VERSUS  DEATH. 

By  ANNIE  S.  FENN. 


I. 

rE  interior  of  an  ambulance.  Bows  of  beds  supported  on 
trestles,  occupied  all  of  them  by  victims  sacrificed  to  the 
goddess  Prestige,  Surgeons  busy,  nurses  busy,  flies  busy.  A 
glare  of  light  through  the  window,  suggesting  the  dry  scorching 
heat  outside,  and  a  noise  like  continuous  thunder,  forewarning 
those  occupied  in  the  work  of  repairing  damages  that  there  was 
employment  enough  still  in  store. 

Not  an  individual  soul  here  present  but  would  richly  repay  the 
trouble  of  an  analysis — not  one  the  story  of  whose  earthly  life 
truly  told  would  not  stir  the  heart  of  the  hearer  to  its  foundations. 
These  two,  for  instance — who  could  read  them  with  clear  insight 
into  the  motives  for  their  actions,  into  their  mental  struggles^ 
their  joys  and  sorrows,  and  turn  away  unmoved  ? 

Yet  Fate  has  not  been  specially  unkind  to  them.  The  nurse 
is  young,  earnest,  fall  of  sympathy  for  suffering — ^a  lady  who  has 
left  the  enjoyment  of  idleness  and  luxury  for  the  happiness  of 
hardship  and  noble  work.  Her  patient  is  a  man  who  has  not 
yet  reached — who  never  will  reach — the  age  of  thirty. 

All  is  done  for  him  that  can  be  done.  The  havoc  made  by 
some  modem  engine  of  warfare  is  too  great  for  the  surgeon's  art 
to  put  straight,  and  insulted  nature  refuses  to  have  any  hand  in 
the  matter. 

The  nurse  sighs.  *^  Poor  fellow !  Has  he  a  mother,  I  wonder, 
who  will  break  her  heart  for  him  ?  " 

Her  iace  full  of  pity,  she  brushes  away  an  impertinent  fly* 
The  wounded  soldier  opens  his  eyes  and  looks  at  her. 

Looks  at  her,  and  she  at  him,  long  and  earnestly,  as  though 
the  gaze  of  each  holds  the  other  spell-bound.  Then,  swift  as  a 
flash  of  lightning,  comes  pain  and  seizes  the  young  man  in  her 
cruel  grasp,  wringing  him  with  anguish  so  great  that  he  is 
unconscious  of  all  beside,  though  his  will  to  bear  without  a  cry  or 
groan  is  unconquered. 

The  nurse  stands  by,  raging  inwardly  at  her  own  powerlessness 
to  alleviate,  fanning  him,  wiping  the  drops  of  agony  from  his 
brow,  holding  his  hand  as  his  mother  might  have  done,  while  he 
crushes  the  soft  fingers  in  his  misery. 
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At  last  it  is  over,  and  he  turns  his  face  towards  her  with  a 
smile. 

"You  are  an  angel,"  he  says  weakly;  and  after  a  pause,  "I 
hope  I  shall  die  before  that  comes  again." 

"  If  I  could  but  bear  part  of  it !  "  she  murmurs  pityingly. 

•*  I  am  dying,  am  I  not  ?  "  he  asks. 

She  does  not  answer  in  words,  but  he  reads  an  affirmative  in 
her  face.  As  she  is  about  to  pass  on,  his  fingers  close  on  a  fold 
of  her  grey  dress. 

"  Speak  to  me  again,  nurse.  Touch  my  hand  once  more.  I 
don't  think  I  am  a  coward,  but  the  loneliness  of  death  makes  one 
cling  to  the  living.  Think ;  I  may  not  be  here  when  you  come 
this  way  again." 

She  pauses  on  the  instant  and  complies  to  the  extent  of  laying 
her  hand  on  his.  Her  eyes,  full  of  tears,  are  lifted  to  one  of  the 
windows,  and  her  lips  move  in  an  inaudible  prayer.  As  she  lets 
her  glance  fall  to  his  ghastly  face  she  sees  it  contract  and  turn 
yet  more  livid.  "  Don't  leave  me !  "  he  gasps  out.  "  It  is  coming 
back." 

When  it  is  over  he  is  too  prostrate  to  speak  until  she  has  put 
some  reviving  draught  to  his  lips. 

"  It  is  very  hard,"  are  his  first  words.  "  I  was  sure  you  existed 
— ^somewhere.  I  have  been  looking  for  you  for  years,  and  have 
only  found  you  to  leave  you.  I  knew  you  when  your  eyes  first 
met  mine.    You  are  the  other  half  of  my  soul." 

She  makes  no  reply.  There  is  no  surprise  in  her  fisice ;  nothing 
but  extreme  sadness. 

"Tell  me,"  he  whispers,  "  are  you  married  ?  " 

She  shakes  her  head. 

"  Do  you  love  ?  " 

Her  lips  move  in  a  second  negative.  His  eyes  light  up,  and  for 
some  moments  a  more  natural  colour  tinges  his  dying  face. 

"If  I  had  lived,"  he  says,  "I  would  have  ofiered  you  my 
life." 

She  remains  motionless  and  silent,  under  the  power  of  some 
influence  that  renders  her  oblivious  of  time  and  place. 

"  I  believe,"  he  continues,  holding  her  with  the  intensity  of  his 
gaze,  "  that  you  would  have  taken  it.  I  will  live  1  I  inust  live ! 
Pray  that  I  may  have  one  more  year— one  year  with  you ! " 

"  It  cannot  be,"  she  says  sorrowfully. 

"  I  am  going,  then,"  and  he  lies  musing  for  a  few  seconds,  with 
half-closed  lids.  "Grood-bye!"  he  murmurs.  Then,  suddenly 
rousing  himself,  he  adds  excitedly,  "  No,  not  good-bye  !  we  shall 
meet  again — somewhere.  I  feel  it.  I  am  certain  of  it.  Nurse, 
if  there  is  anything  in  you  that  responds  to  what  you  have  aroused 
in  me,  keep  yourself  for  me !    Wait  for  me ! " 

The  nurse's  eyes  are  upon  his,  the  pupils  strangely  dilated; 
her  lips  are  parted,  her  breathing  is  quick,  her  fair  complexion 
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glows  with  a  carious  transparent  flash,  as  though  lighted  ap  by 
an  internal  fire. 

*«WiUyoa?'' 

A  <*  yes  "  falls  from  her  parted  lips. 

<*Dare  yoa  promise  that  no  other  man  shall  come  between 
yon  and  my  memory  ?  ^ 

His  eagerness  seems  to  have  given  him  force,  as  he  half  raises 
himself  and  devours  her  face  for  a  reply.  She  speaks  it  as  if  in  a 
dream: 

"I  promise." 

**  You  are  mine  ?  ** 

**  I  am  yours." 

**  For  ever — ^through  time  to  eternity  ?  " 

"  For  ever — for  time  and  eternity,"  she  echoes. 

A  radiance  of  joy  overspreads  his  features. 

^  Strange,"  he  murmurs,  <<  that  to  me  Love  and  Death  should 
come  hand  in  hand — ^Love  to  unite — Death  to  divide.  But  I 
have  no  fear,"  he  adds,  with  tones  feist  growing  lainter.  ^'  I  love 
you — ^remember  that.  This  is  not  all — ^though— one  kiss — ^to 
seal  the " 

His  voice  fails.  She  bends  down  and  their  lips  meet.  Then,  as 
she  raises  her  head  and  gazes  once  more  into  his  dim  eyes,  all 
light  of  understanding  is  extinguished,  and  he  dies. 


II. 

On  a  fragrant  summer  eveniag,  by  an  open  window,  were  two 
sisters  in  evening  dress.  The  elder  was  the  former  nurse,  her 
spiritual  beauty  accentuated  by  the  shimmer  of  sheeny  white 
&bric  that  framed  it.  The  younger  had  all  her  frumess,  though 
without  its  essential  charm. 

<^  Dreaming,  as  usual,"  said  the  latter  airily,  as  she  drew  on  a 
pair  of  gloves,  looking  curiously  the  while  at  the  star-like  eyes 
shining  out  into  the  duSk.  <^  I  wish  you  had  never  gone  into 
those  horrible  scenes  that  changed  you  so.  Rouse  yourself.  Who 
knows  I  Perhaps  to-night  we  shall  meet  the  one  who  is  destined 
to  move  that  unmovable  heart  of  yours.  Is  it  always  to  be  so  ? 
Is  your  love  story  over  ?  " 

^^  No,"  was  the  answer,  given  with  a  half-sad  smile. 

**  Then  you  love  some  one  already  ?  " 

u  Yes." 

« I  guessed  it !    Who  is  he  ?  " 

**  I  do  not  know." 

"Where  is  he,  then?" 

The  other's  eyes  turned  once  more  to  the  window  to  guce  out 
into  the  night. 

"  I  do  not  know  that  either." 
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"  How  curioas !    But  do  yon  expect  ever  to  see  him  again  ?  " 

**YeB,"  and  she  pressed  her  hands  together.  "Yes,  I  am 
waiting.** 

Her  sister  regarded  her  with  a  baflBed  and  puzzled  look.  "You 
are  a  strange  girl,"  she  said.  '^  But  I  hear  mamma  on  the  stairs. 
Are  you  ready  ?    Come." 

These  two  young  women  with  their  tall  gracious  mother  were 
a  central  point  of  attraction  that  evening  at  a  fashionable  gather- 
ing where  such  attractions  were  plentiful — the  elder  sister  fair 
from  within,  the  beauty  of  her  features  and  even  of  her  form 
seeming  only  the  expression  of  what  was  beneath ;  the  younger 
fair  from  without,  with  a  charm  of  line  and  colour,  of  grace  of 
manner  and  sweetness  of  speech.  The  one  interested  all  men, 
and  women,  too — the  other  the  men  alone. 

They  were  both  borne  off  to  dance.  Afterwards,  when  an 
opportunity  occurred,  the  younger  sister  spoke  to  the  elder  in  an 
undertone. 

"  There's  a  young  man  here  I  want  you  to  see.  Very  odd  and 
uncommon.  There  is  a  romantic  story  attached  to  him,  that 
from  his  childhood  he  has  been  quite  mad,  and  has  but  lately 
recovered  his  reason.  He's  sane  now,  and — that's  he,  talking  to 
the  dark  girl  in  yellow !  They  are  walking  this  way.  Come  out 
of  that  dream-world  in  which  you  live,  and  look  at  him." 

The  girl  lifted  her  eyes  with  a  grave  smile  and  looked  at  the 
couple  to  whom  her  attention  had  been  called.  The  lady  was  a 
stranger ;  her  companion — 

As  by  an  involuntary  impulse  he  turned  his  head,  and  his  eyes 
met  those  fixed  upon  him.  A  quick  flash  of  recognition  passed 
from  his  to  hers,  and  from  hers  to  his,  simultaneously.  Both 
bowed,  and  he  passed  with  his  partner  on  his  arm,  while  the 
younger  sister  gazed  in  bewilderment  at  the  elder,  whose  face 
was  tinged  with  a  rich  unusual  colour,  which  quickly  faded, 
leaving  it  deadly  pale. 

**  You  know  him  ?  "  she  asked  curiously. 

The  elder  made  no  reply,  but  met  the  inquiring  glance  with 
that  ^hinx-like  look  of  hers,  which  it  was  impossible  to  read. 

A.  formal  introduction  followed  soon  after,  and  the  ordinary 
commonplaces  of  similar  occasions  were  interchanged.  Then  the 
stranger  asked  the  ex-nurse  for  a  dance. 

"  How  odd,"  he  said,  as  he  led  her  away.  "  We  have  certainly 
never  met  before,  yet  when  I  saw  you  first  to-night  I  felt  for  the 
moment  that  I  knew  you  perfectly,  and  you  me.  What  can  be 
the  reason  ?  " 

**  Perhaps  I  am  like  some  friend  of  years." 

He  shook  his  head. 

"No,  no.  There  is  more  in  it  than  that.  If  I  could  only 
remember ! " 

And  he  drew  his  brows  together  in  futile  effort. 
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In  dancing,  flirting,  talking,  love-making,  inane  prattling,  the 
evening  wore  away  and  the  guests  departed.  The  in£a.nt  hours  of 
day  found  the  two  sisters  exchanging  comments  on  the  past 
amusement. 

*^  And  has  it  come  at  last  ?"  said  the  younger ;  ^^  and  like  this ! 
Take  care !  Pray  don't  give  your  love  to  one  you  could  never 
marry.'* 

"Foolish  girl!  In  your  eyes  men  are  never  friends  and 
acquaintances,  but  always  lovers." 

"  Ah,  but  it  was  so  plain.  He  had  no  thought  for  any  one  but 
you,  and  you — I've  not  seen  you  so  like  your  old  self  for  a  year  or 
more,  and  I  was  frightened." 

"Frightened?" 

"  Yes,  because  you  know  he  has  been  mad — ^he  may  be  mad 
again.    Take  care." 

The  elder  girl  smiled  gently  and  was  silent.  From  that  evening 
a  change  came  over  her.  She  might  be  said  to  have  simply 
existed  until  lately,  now  she  threw  herself  into  life  heart  and 
soul,  with  the  keen  relish  of  one  to  whom  the  world  affords 
continuous  and  varying  interest. 

Two  more  meetings  in  the  whirl  of  social  gatherings,  and  then 
when  by  chance  he  and  she  were  alone  words  were  spoken  that 
brought  about  a  clear  understanding. 

"  1  must  tell  you,"  said  the  young  man,  holding  her  hand  and 
gazing  at  her  with  eyes  full  of  a  great  despair.  **  It  will  be 
a  faint  pleasure  in  my  joyless  future  to  remember  that  you  krufw. 
If  I  had  only  never  seen  you — never  come  out  of  the  death  and 
gloom  of  madness  to  reason's  life  and  light !  But  with  reason  has 
come  love,  and  to  me  love  is  sternly  forbidden.  I  love  you. 
Forgive  me  for  telling  you.  I  could  not  bear  it  and  not 
speak ! " 

His  voice  was  hurried  and  broken.    He  was  trembling. 

The  girl  stood  motionless,  and  did  not  take  her  hands  from  his 
grasp.     They  lay  in  his  softly,  willingly,  tenderly. 

Was  there  then  no  memory  in  her  heart  to  come  between 
them  ?  It  seemed  not,  for  she  let  him  draw  her  nearer,  nearer, 
until  her  head  rested  against  his  breast.  A  few  seconds  and 
he  released  her  with  a  groan. 

"  Cruel !  cruel ! "  he  muttered,  **  to  let  us  meet  and  love  with 
such  an  awful  barrier  between  us  and  happiness." 

"I  see  no  barrier,"  she  said  steadily. 

He  stood  wavering.  Then  crushing  out  all  misgivings  he 
caught  her  to  him  and  kissed  her  lips. 

They  were  married.  In  spite  of  the  disapproval  of  shocked 
society,  in  spite  of  fierce  opposition  of  friends,  in  spite  of  tears, 
prayers,  arguments,  closing  their  eyes  to  the  future  they  took  the 
bliss  of  the  present,  and  were  unreasonably  happy  for  three 
months — happy  as  those  only  can  be  who  wall  out  the  rest  of  the 
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world  and  the  time  to  come,  and  live  in  the  moment  and  each 
other. 

Then  suddenly,  unaccountably,  the  young  husband  fell  ill. 
The  doctors  were  bafi9ed  and  puzzled  and  could  give  no  aid  in 
answer  to  the  agonized  appeal  in  the  eyes  of  the  patient  nurse. 
No  art  of  theirs  could  save  him. 

For  some  time  he  knew  nothing.  Then  one  cold  dawn  he 
looked  at  his  wife  again  with  intelligence.  She  leaned  towards 
him  with  the  words  that  had  been  in  her  heart  running  off  her 
lips: 

"  Don't  leave  me,  my  love,  my  own  love !  You  cannot — ^you  will 
not." 

"  I  mustj^  he  answered.  **  Yet — yet — it  has  come  back  at  last, 
the  memory  that  always  eluded  me ;  the  war — ^the  wounded — and 
my  sweet  nurr e.  You  kept  faith.  And  now  must  we  part  again  ? 
No,  no !  Come  with  me,  my  wife !  If  I  must  go  let  us  go 
together!'* 

"  How  can  I  ?  **  she  sighed,  laying  her  head  where  her  hair 
touched  his  face,  and  twining  her  fingers  in  his.  "  I  am  young, 
and  life  is  strong  in  me." 

"Is  not  love  stronger  still?"  he  whispered.  "It  is  greater 
than  life  or  death  or  change.  Gome  with  me,  we  cannot  do 
without  each  other.     Come,  dear  wife,  come ! " 

"He  is  delirious,"  said  the  hired  nurse  on  the  further  side 
of  the  bed. 

The  young  wife  did  not  heed  her.  She  had  raised  her  head 
and  her  eyes  were  glowing  with  a  strange  joy. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered  in  a  low  ringing  tone.  "  You  shall  not 
go  again  alone.    I  wiU  come." 

"  You  promise." 

"  I  promise." 

His  face  changed  as  though  the  room  had  grown  dark.  After 
a  pause  he  spoke  almost  inaudibly. 

"  It  is  close  at  hand.    Are  you  ready  ?  " 

She  placed  her  lips  to  his ;  then  kneeling  by  his  side  rested  her 
brow  against  his  arm.  In  a  few  seconds  the  hired  nurse  went 
and  touched  her. 

"  It  is  aU  over.    You  can  do  no  more  for  him  now.'* 

The  widow  rose  and  stood  erect  with  a  vacant  smile  on  her 
face  and  her  eyes  empty  of  meaning — the  same  features  and  form, 
but  soulless,  mindless,  imbecile. 

"Went  mad  with  grief,"  said  society,  and  put  her  with  all 
painful  subjects  out  of  its  mind. 
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DOUBTING. 

Bt  GEORGE  L.  MOORE. 


I  LOOK  deep  in  your  eyes  to-niglit, 
And  read  the  golden  promise  there; 
The  answer  to  the  love  I  bear 

Gleams  in  their  depths  of  fisiithful  light. 

I  read  and  question  not,  nor  hold 
A  lingering  doubt  if  this  be  true — 
That  I  am  dearest  unto  you 

Of  all  things,  whether  new  or  old 

Yet  pardon  me,  beloved,  if  still 
Some  imperfection  in  the  heart 
Of  my  old  life,  can  make  me  start 

In  trustlessness  beyond  my  will. 

Some  shame,  some  blame  to  you  unknown. 
Steals  like  a  phantom  from  its  place ; 
It  hides  from  me  your  loving  iace. 

And  leaves  me  yet  once  more  alone. 

Not  doubt  of  you,  but  sad  distrust 
Of  my  own  worthiness,  and  fear 
Lest  this  may  render  me  less  dear. 

Trail  Joy's  full  blossoms  in  the  dust. 

But  sometimes,  in  a  happier  hour. 
Gome  fancies  that  the  love  I  hold 
May  change  the  baser  dross  to  gold, 

By  some  unknown  alchemic  power. 

That  I  may  rise  to  nobler  aims. 
In  nobler  hopes  the  old  forget ; 
And  find,  some  golden  morning  yet, 

My  own  among  the  glorious  names. 

Then,  less  unworthy,  I  should  know 
The  fulness  of  your  love,  and  keep 
Its  gracious  promise  hidden  deep 

From  fear, — and — let  the  old  doubt  go. 


A    FALSE    STAET. 

By  HAWLEY  smart, 
AvrnoB  OP  "  BRma  langtoh,"  "bad  to  bbat,"  *<thb  outsidbb,'*  etc.,  ktc. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  GARDEN  PARTY. 

Mr.  Madingley's  garden  party  was  a  great  success.  It  was 
undoubtedly  well  done.  There  was  a  cold  collation  laid  out  in  the 
dining-room,  on  which  lobster  mayonnaise,  prawns,  chicken,  and 
other  delicacies  were  flanked  by  champagne  cup,  iced  coffee,  &C. 
Refreshments  of  a  lighter  description  were  handed  freely  about 
the  garden,  and  the  most  had  been  made  of  the  lawn-tennis 
ground. 

The  ladies  were  enthusiastic  in  complimenting  their  host  upon 
the  perfection  of  his  arrangements,  and  that  young  gentleman 
could  assuredly  not  be  accused  of  being  wanting  in  self-esteem. 
He  replied  that  it  was  all  very  well  in  a  small  way,  "  but  then, 
Mrs.  Maddox,  you  must  remember  what  a  box  of  a  place  it  is." 

•*  Why,  it  is  one  of  the  nicest  houses  of  the  size  in  Tunnleton." 

'*  Perhaps  so,"  replied  Mr.  Madingley,  with  an  almost  compas- 
sionate smile.  ^^It  is  as  much  as  I  can  manage  at  present. 
Between  ourselves,  my  dear  madam,  I  am  at  present  only  an  heir- 
presumptive,  and  have  not  as  yet  come  to  my  kingdom." 

The  young  man  lowered  his  tone  as  he  made  this  latter  speech 
as  if  taking  Mrs.  Maddox  into  his  special  confidence,  and  the  good 
lady  felt  much  flattered  at  the  compliment.  It  was  a  way  Mr. 
Madingley  had,  and  it  had  stood  him  in  good  stead  with  middle- 
aged  matrons  many  a  time.  His  confidences  were  never  of  a 
nature  that  the  violation  of  them  would  occasion  him  even  a 
moment's  annoyance,  for  he  was  a  young  man  wise  in  his  genera- 
tion, and  gifted  with  a  cool  calculating  selfishness  that  was  likely 
to  stand  him  in  good  stead  in  his  way  through  the  world.  Although 
but  five-and-twenty  Richard  Madingley  was  already  a  keen  crafty 
man  of  the  world,  thoroughly  conversant  with  all  its  dark  holes 
and  dirty  comers,  with  experiences  that  would  rather  have  aston- 
ished his  guests  had  they  been  acquainted  with  them. 

"  Our  host  has  got  rather  a  bit  of  side  on,"  observed  General 
Praun  to  his  particular  crony  General  Maddox. 
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"  Well,  a  good-looking  young  fellow  giving  a  recherchi  enter- 
tainment of  this  kind  to  all  the  leading  people  in  Tnnnleton 
naturally  has  that." 

"  He  needn't  have  quite  so  much  of  it  though,"  replied  Praun, 
testily.  He  was  naturally  of  an  irritable  disposition,  and  had  met 
with  a  disappointment  regarding  a  second  edition  of  lobster  mayon- 
naise that  still  festered  in  his  mind.  **  Halloa,  Einnersley ! "  he 
exclaimed  to  a  young  fellow  who  entered  the  dining-room, 
clothed  in  flannels  and  perspiration,  evidently  in  search  of  a 
beaker  of  something  cooling,  ''  how  are  you  getting  on  at  the 
tennis-ground  ?  " 

*^  Capitally,  but  there  are  too  many  candidates  for  the  courts. 
The  ground  is  strewn  with  Torkeslys,  *  thick  as  leaves  in  Vallom- 
brosa,'  and  in  their  desire  for  a  game  they  are  insatiable." 

"  Or  what  might  probably  come  of  a  game,"  muttered  the 
irascible  Praun,  his  mind  still  harping  on  that  little  matter  of  the 
mayonnaise.  "Ah,  Jarrow!"  he  continued  aloud,  "glad  to  see 
you ;  glad  you  can  escape  from  your  literary  labours  to  take  part 
in  an  open^ir  junketing  like  this." 

"  One  cannot  be  always  at  the  desk,"  replied  the  rector,  with  an 
unctuous  smile ;  "  and  just  at  present  I  am  not  engaged  in 
demolishing  a  sophist.  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  not  be  long  before 
I  am  compelled  to  take  up  the  pen  again.  The  propagators  of 
specious  fallacies  are  manifold  in  the  land." 

"  Have  some  chicken  and  cold  tongue,  Mr.  Jarrow,"  interposed 
voung  Kinnersley,  taking  a  practiod  view  if  not  a  particularly 
high  one  of  the  situation.  He  was  always  a  little  alarmed  when, 
in  his  irreverent  vernacular,  the  rector  had  got  his  literary 
stop  on. 

Mr.  Jarrow  yielded  to  the  seduction,  and  ceasing  his  literary 
pretensions,  abandoned  himself  to  the  luncheon-table. 

Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Maddox  and  Mrs.  Praun  were  engaged  in  a 
real  confidential  gossip  under  a  tree  in  the  tennis-ground. 
Neither  lady  having  daughters  of  her  own,  the  overpowering 
presence  of  the  Misses  Torkesly  did  not  occasion  them  much 
uneasiness.  They  had  made  a  spiteful  remark  or  two  about  it  to 
each  other,  and  then  lightly  passed  over  the  subject. 

"  I  see  the  Enderbys  are  not  here,"  observed  Mrs.  Praun,  "  I  can 
quite  understand  a  young  man  like  Mr.  Madingley  not  being  able 
to  put  up  with  his  conceited  overbearing  manner." 

"Yes;  indeed,  the  general  was  quite  against  my  calling  on 
them,  but  I  thought  it  right  to  do  so.  I  have  a  great  respect  for 
the  Church,  and  invariably  stretch  out  my  hand  to  welcome  even 
its  juniors  when  they  come  here ;  I  have  always  felt  it  my  duty  to 
be  kind  to  the  young  people.  In  India,  my  dear,  when  the 
general  was  colonel  of  the  district,  I  always  called  on  all  the 
subalterns'  wives." 

So  she  did,  dear  good  lady,  and  mightily  the  subalterns'  wives 
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enjoyed  it.  She  generally  read  them  a  severe  lecture  on  economy, 
and  doing  their  duty  in  that  state  of  life  in  which  they  found 
themselves — winding  up  that  their  husbands  might  possibly 
become  colonels  in  the  course  of  years,  and  they  themselves 
blossom  even  into  such  a  one  as  herself.  That  visit  completed, 
she  seldom  took  further  notice  of  them. 

"  There  are  rumours  about  the  Enderbys,"  said  Mrs.  Praun ; 
**  but  I  dare  say,"  she  continued,  doubtfully,  **  you  have  heard 
them,  my  dear." 

"  I  don't  quite  understand  you,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Maddox,  draw- 
ing her  bonnet  considerably  closer  to  her  companion's.  "You 
mean " 

"  Just  so,"  replied  Mrs.  Praun ;  "  but  you  know  they  do  say " 

"Exactly;  there's  nothing  wrong  about  their  marriage,  is 
there?" 

"  No !  no !  my  dear,  it's  not  that.  I  thought  you  had  heard — 
you  know  I'm  not  a  tattler,  and  perhaps  I  ought  not  to  tell  you  " 
("  What  a  provoking  thing  she  is ! "  muttered  Mrs.  Maddox,  in  a 
fever  of  curiosity) — "for  it  is  whispered  that  Mr.  Enderby  is 
getting  very  much  into  debt  in  the  town.  I  happened  to  hear 
that  the  tradespeople  have  great  trouble  in  getting  their  money." 

"  Well,  I  always  did  say,"  returned  Mrs.  Maddox,  "  that  they 
had  no  business  to  take  that  house ;  I  always  thought  it  was  quite 
beyond  their  means,  or  that  of  most  curates." 

"  Well,  I'm  sure  I  hope  it  won't  get  about ;  let  us  hope  it  isn't 
true.  I  know,  my  dear,  I  can  rely  upon  your  not  mentioning  it. 
And  as  for  me,  as  I  said  before,  I  am  no  tattler." 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  good  ladies  honestly  meant  what 
they  said,  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  within  eight-and-forty  hours  it 
began  to  be  whispered  through  Tunnleton  that  Mr.  Enderby  was 
in  difficulties.  The  tradespeople — to  do  them  justice  —said  little 
about  it,  but  these  things  generally  leak  out  in  some  inconceivable 
manner.  Two  or  three  of  the  leading  shopkeepers  had,  no  doubt, 
called  upon  Maurice  lately,  and  urged  respectfully  that  they  should 
like  something  on  account,  but  Enderby  adhered  to  his  resolution 
and  only  said  :  "  Wait  till  the  end  of  next  month."  This  was  his 
invariable  reply.  From  that  time  Maurice  began  to  scan  the 
sporting  papers  with  an  eagerness  somewhat  unbecoming  his  pro- 
fession ;  although  he  had  never  in  the  least  taken  up  racing,  it 
would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  University  man  of  his  stamp  had 
never  seen  a  Derby  run,  or  was  totally  ignorant  of  horse-racing. 
There  are  thousands  of  Englishmen  who  never  bet,  who  never  go 
near  a  racecourse,  and  affect  no  knowledge  of  the  calendar,  but 
who  yet  know  the  names  of  all  the  leading  cracks  of  the  turf,  and 
take  an  interest  as  to  what  may  win  the  half-dozen  big  races  of 
the  season. 

W^e  are  a  horse-loving  nation  and  cannot  help  feeling  a  curiosity 
as  to  the  deeds  of  our  equine  heroes  remotely  approaching  to  that 
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which  we  feel  in  that  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors.  I  suppose  there 
never  was  a  dnb  in  which  a  certain  nnmber  of  the  members  did 
not  talk  of  horse-racing,  and  the  Tminleton  Club  was  no  exception. 
Maurice  had  at  first  stood  aloof  from  this  section  of  the  com- 
munity, which  as  a  rule  haunted  the  billiard-room.  He  had,  to 
begin  with,  not  thought  it  quite  right  to  look  into  that  room  much, 
and  secondly  their  talk  had  little  interest  for  him ;  but  now  all 
this  was  changed,  he  was  beginning  to  feel  an  absorbing  interest 
in  racing,  and  could  not  help  listening  to  the  lore  that  fell  firom 
the  lips  of  these  young  gentlemen,  although  feeling  in  his  heart 
that  they  knew  little  about  it.  You  must  not  blame  Maurice 
Enderby,  and  argue  that  a  man  who  had  embraced  his  profession 
had  no  business  to  let  his  thoughts  be  absorbed  about  the  turf. 
Bemember  he  is  a  man  sore  beset  for  money,  and  who,  by  no  act 
of  his  own,  suddenly  finds  himself  in  the  position  of  half-owner  of 
what  he  is  told  is  a  **  flying  two-year-old.**  It  would  not  be  in 
human  nature  to  abstain  firom  looking  forward  to  the  success  of 
that  filly  as  some  relief  firom  his  necessities. 

But  gradually  he  got  so  accustomed  to  drop  into  the  billiard- 
room  and  talk  racing,  that  it  was  no  wonder  the  men  with  whom 
he  gossiped  forgot  his  cloth  and  offered  to  bet  with  him.  It  is 
true  he  always  laughingly  refiised,  but  there  were  naturally  other 
firequenters  of  the  room  besides  the  sporting  knot  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking.  Greneral  Maddoz  and  General  Praun  rarely 
unbent  so  much  as  to  look  in  there,  but  a  rumour  spread  about 
the  club,  which  of  course  speedily  reached  their  ears,  that  Mr. 
Enderby  took  a  strange  interest  in  turf  affairs ;  then  one  or  two 
of  the  staid,  steady  old  pool-players  had  heard  Maurice  offered  a 
bett  and  that  this  little  bit  of  scandal  should  (in  repetition)  have 
been  turned  into  had  taken  a  bet  was  not  very  extraordinary. 
Before  the  Newmarket  July  Meeting  took  place,  Maurice,  little  as 
he  knew  it,  had  achieved  the  reputation  of  gambling  on  horse-' 
racing.  There  are  many  quiet-going  people  who  regard  a  man 
who  has  made  a  small  bet  upon  a  horse-race  as  going  rapidly  to 
the  dogs,  and  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  Tunnleton  was  not 
leavened  by  people  of  this  description ;  and  when  the  rumour  of 
Maurice's  supposed  misdeeds  reached  their  ears  the  feeling  against 
him  would  be  likely  to  run  very  high  in  the  town. 

Young  Madingley  had  rapidly  constituted  himself  almost  the 
principal  figure  in  the  sporting  coterie.  He  had  evidently  been 
racing,  while  most  of  the  others  only  talked  about  it,  and  there 
was  no  doubt  had  considerable  knowledge  of  the  subject.  He  it 
was  who  had  offered  to  bet  with  Maurice  Enderby.  There  was  an 
instinctive  antipathy  between  the  two  men,  and  till  Maurice  got 
so  anxious  about  the  advent  of  the  "  Wandering  Nun  *'  they  had 
scarcely  exchanged  twenty  words,  but  now  a  common  interest 
bound  them  together. 

It  was  the  Saturday  before  the  July  meeting,  and  Maurice  could 
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not  resist  dropping  into  the  club  in  the  afternoon  to  hear  what 
might  be  the  latest  opinions  and  reports  concerning  the  forth- 
coming week's  racing. 

The  sporting  papers  had  all  arrived  from  town,  and  those  that 
only  appeared  every  seventh  day  had  to  sum  up,  and  speak  with 
authority  as  to  what  were  to  be  the  runners  of  the  principal  races. 
Most  of  these  put  down  the  **  Chesterfields  "  to  a  very  smart  two- 
year-old  called  Bajazet,  who  had  been  only  just  beaten  for  the  New 
Stakes  at  Ascot,  though  some  two  or  three  of  them  asserted  *^  that 
there  was  a  rumoured  dark  filly  in  Osborne's  stable  that  might  take 
a  good  deal  of  beating."  Those  connected  with  the  stable  believed 
"  The  Wandering  Nun  "  to  be  a  veritable  flyer. 

Mr.  Madingley  pooh-poohed  Maurice's  suggestion  that  this 
might  possibly  prove  the  victor  of  the  "  Chesterfields,"  and 
Maurice  for  the  first  time  betrayed  his  interest  in  a  particular 
race.  Hitherto  he  had  talked  over  racing  generally,  but  this  time 
he  had  ventured  an  opinion,  and  what  was  more  a  tolerably 
decided  one. 

Bichard  Madingley  noticed  it  quick  as  lightning,  and  turning 
to  him,  said : 

"You  seem  interested  in  the  *  Chesterfields,'  Enderby?  Ill 
make  you  a  small  bet,  or  for  the  matter  of  that  a  big  one.  I  will 
lay  you  two  to  one  in  pounds  or  to  money,  that  *  Bajazet '  beats 
the  *  Wandering  Nun '  wherever  they  finish." 

For  a  moment  the  blood  rushed  to  Maurice's  temples,  and, 
although  he  had  never  done  such  a  thing  before,  a  strange 
longing  came  over  him  to  reply : 

"  Done  in  hundreds ! " 

It  was  not  so  much  the  words,  as  the  contemptuous  tone  in 
which  Madingley's  speech  was  uttered,  but  he  swallowed  his 
anger  with  a  great  gulp,  and  replied  coldly : 

"  I  never  bet,  Mr.  Madingley,"  and  the  strange  inflexion  on  the 
**  Mr."  marked  his  resentment  at  that  gentleman's  familiarity  in 
addressing  him  without  the  prefix.  "  Neither  my  profession  nor 
my  circumstances  admit  of  such  indulgence,  and,  had  you  re- 
flected before  you  spoke,  you  might  have  known  to  offer  a  bet  to 
a  man  of  my  cloth  was  as  much  empty  bluster  as  calling  upon 
him  to  fight  a  duel." 

And  with  this  Maiirice  turned  abruptly  upon  his  heel  and  left 
the  room. 

"  Bather  rose  the  parson,"  said  Dick  Madingley.  "  Never  bets, 
indeed !  Supercilious  young  prig !  he  has  got  a  fiver  or  tenner 
on  *  The  Wandering  Nun,'  I'll  go  bail ! " 

His  remark  fell  somewhat  flat,  and  he  could  see,  by  the  faces  of 
his  companions,  that  they  looked  upon  him  as  very  properly 
snubbed. 

"  You  had  no  business  to  oflFer  to  bet  with  him,  Dick,'*  said 
yonng  Kinnersley.     "  Enderby's  a  good  fellow,  and  a  straight  one. 
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I  dare  say  he  punted  a  bit  when  he  was  at  college,  and  naturally 
can't  help  watching  the  old  game  a  little  in  the  papers,  and  likes 
to  have  a  chat  about  it ;  but  I  certainly  don't  agree  with  you  that 
he  does  anything  of  the  kind  now." 

^<  Parsons  are  not  all  saints,  as  you  will  find  out,  Kinnersley, 
when  you  have  seen  a  little  more  of  the  world,"  rejoined  Mading- 
ley,  with  an  air  of  insufferable  superiority;  and  from  that  out  he 
honoured  Maurice  Enderby  with  a  rancorous  hatred.  From  that 
out  the  curate  carefully  refrained  from  joining  the  billiard-room 
coterie.  But  it  was  too  late ;  the  scandal  had  gone  forth,  and 
slowly  the  story  was  permeating  TuuDleton  that  Mr.  Enderby 
spent  the  best  part  of  his  time  at  the  club,  talking  racing,  and, 
unluckily,  did  not  confine  himself  to  merely  talking,  but  was 
given  to  backing  his  opinion,  which  would  easily  account  for  his 
inability  to  pay  his  tradespeople. 


CHAPTER  XVL 

BITTEK  TONGUES. 

The  rumour  that  Mr.  Enderby  had  taken  to  betting,  and  that  the 
money  which  should  have  gone  to  his  tradesmen  was  being  frit- 
tered away  in  Turf  speculation,  having  at  length  reached  the  ears 
of  Generals  Maddox  and  Praun,  it  naturally  had  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  those  great  conservators  of  the  morals  of  Tunnleton, 
their  spouses — and  those  two  matrons  at  once  agreed  that  it 
behoved  them  to  take  steps  of  some  kind.  The  only  question 
was  what  shape  should  their  interference  be  couched  in.  They 
talked  this  over  between  themselves  for  some  time.  Was  it  their 
duty  to  go  direct  to  the  Reverend  Jacob  Jarrow,  and  acquaint  him 
with  his  curate's  backsliding?  or  should  they  spare  him  in  the 
first  place,  and  content  themselves  with  administering  a  lecture  to 
Mrs.  Enderby,  which  she  could,  and  no  doubt  would,  pass  on  to 
her  husband. 

This,  after  all,  struck  the  two  ladies  as  the  more  congenial  form 
of  doing  their  duty  towards  their  neighbours,  and  so  they  resolved 
to  call  upon  Bessie. 

It  was  easy  to  time  their  call  so  as  to  find  Maurice  away  from 
home.  Tuesday  afternoon,  for  instance,  he  was  always  engaged  at 
the  parish  schools,  and  on  that  afternoon  accordingly  the  two 
matrons  laid  hands  on  the  Enderbys'  knocker. 

"  Yes,  Mrs.  Enderby  was  at  home,"  replied  the  neat  little 
servant-maid.     "  Would  the  ladies  walk  up  ?  " 

Bessie  received  her  visitors  with  a  gaiety  she  was  far  frx)m  feel- 
ing. She  was,  in  truth,  very  uncomfortable  about  their  increasing 
liabilities,  although  she  endeavoured  to  show  it  even  to  her 
husband  as  little  as  possible.     The  story  of  the  young  Spartan 
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with  the  fox  beneath  his  cloak  is  an  everyday  occurrence,  as  would 
speedily  be  made  manifest  were  the  cloaks  removed.  In  the 
meantime  society  demands  that  we  keep  our  troubles  to  our- 
selves, and  look  as  if  we  had  not  a  care  upon  our  minds. 

The  usual  formalities  that  form  the  preliminaries  of  a  con- 
ventional call  were  gone  through,  and  then  the  two  ladies 
exchanged  glances,  which,  being  interpreted,  mean,  which  of  us 
is  to  open  fire  ?  A  significant  nod  from  Mrs.  Praun  settled  the 
question,  and  then  Mrs.  Maddox  lifted  her  voice  and  spoke : 

"  We  have  got  something  to  say  to  you  which  it  is  only  right 
you  should  hear,  Mrs.  Enderby.  It's  a  gainful  story  to  have  to 
tell  a  young  wife,  but  Mrs.  Praun  and  myself  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  you  are  sure  to  hear  of  it  sooner  or  later,  and  it 
would  be  kinder  to  break  it  to  you  at  once." 

"  What  is  it  ?  WTiat  do  you  mean  ? "  cried  Bessie,  utterly 
bewildered,  and  dreading  she  knew  not  what. 

"The  fact  is,"  said  Mrs.  Maddox,  and  here  she  paused  im- 
pressively. 

"  Speak  I  Good  Heavens !  can't  you  speak  ? "  cried  Bessie, 
excitedly. 

"  Your  husband  has  taken  to  betting  on  horse-racing ! " 

"  I  don't  believe  it ! "  cried  Bessie.  "  He  has  never  done  such 
a  thing  since  he  was  married ;  and  I  am  certain  he  would  not 
now  that  he  has  adopted  the  Church  as  a  profession." 

"  I  only  wish  it  were  so,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Praun,  "  and  it  is 
because  he  indulges  in  this  infatuation  that  he  finds  it  difficult 
to  meet  his  creditors'  demands." 

But  the  two  ladies  had  a  little  over-estimated  the  weakness  of 
the  curate's  wife.     Bessie  sprang  to  her  feet,  and  said  : 

"Of  course,  I  do  not  know  where  you  have  obtained  your 
information ;  but  I  tell  you  the  whole  thing  is  most  infamously 
untrue," 

"  I  assure  you,  Mrs.  Enderby,  the  rumour  is  all  over  Tunnle- 
ton." 

"  And  I  do  not  care  if  the  rumour  is  all  over  England !  it  is 
still  false — shamefully,  disgracefully  untrue.  You  have  thought 
])roper,  madam,  to  insinuate  that  we  do  not  meet  our  liabilities. 
Our  private  afiairs  are,  I  presume,  matters  which  in  no  way 
concern  you.  My  husband,  you  may  depend,  will  trace  the 
falsehood  to  its  originator,  and  make  him  answer  for  it  in  some- 
wise." 

"  Oh,  well,"  said  Mrs.  Maddox,  as  she  rose  to  her  feet,  her  very 
skirts  rustling  with  indignation,  "if  this  is  the  way  you  treat 
friends,  anxious  to  warn  you  of  a  coming  peril,  and  who  came 
here  to  beseech  you  to  use  your  influence  with  your  husband  to 
turn  him  from  his  fatal  courses " 

"Fatal  courses!"  cried  Bessie;  "I  tell  you  this  miserable 
•tory  is  untrue.     My  husband  will  know  how  to  defend  himself 
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when  the  charge  comes  to  his  ears,  as  it  will  the  moment  he 
comes  home.  The  originators  as  well  as  the  disseminators  of 
this  scandal  had  then  better  look  to  themselves,  for  if  I  know 
Maurice  he  is  far  from  being  the  man  to  rest  quiet  under  an 
imputation  of  this  kind." 

"  Oh,  well,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Maddox,  with  an  angry  toss  of  her 
head,  **  if  our  motives  are  so  utterly  misunderstooid  I  think  we 
had  better  be  going.  It  is  evident,  Mrs.  Praun,  that  we  are  of  no 
use  here.  Good-bye,  Mrs.  Enderby.  I  think  when  you  have 
recovered  your  temper  you  will  be  more  ready  to  appreciate  our 
reasons  for  calling  on  you." 

"  You  are  not  the  first  wife,  Mrs.  Enderby,"  said  Mrs.  Praun, 
**  who  has  been  deceived  by  her  husband,  and  awoke  one  morning 
to  find  him  a  very  dififerent  man  from  what  she  imagined  him. 
Good  morning." 

"  We  will  make  it  good-bye,  if  you  please,"  said  Bessie,  quietly, 
as  she  rang  the  bell  for  the  maid  to  usher  out  her  visitors ;  and 
if  ever  two  ladies  had  departed  from  a  house  with  ruffled  plumes 
it  was  now. 

"  A  chit  of  a  curate's  wife ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Maddox,  still 
almost  snorting  with  indignation. 

**  She  has  actually  had  the  audacity  to  close  her  acquaintance 
with  us,"  said  Mrs.  Praun,  in  a  voice  that  trembled  with  sup- 
pressed passion ;  ^^  the  little  minx  shall  soon  see  what  that  means 
in  Tunnleton." 

Bessie  threw  herself  back  in  her  chair  with  flushed  cheeks  and 
heaving  breast  when  her  unwelcome  visitors  had  departed. 

"  I  didn't  believe,"  she  muttered,  "  that  two  women  could  have 
been  so  rude  to  me  in  my  own  drawing-room  as  they  have  been ; 
as  for  their  foolish  charge  against  Maurice,  thank  Heaven  I  feel 
no  anxiety  about  that ;  I  know  too  well  it  is  false.  I  wonder  if 
it  is  possible  to  make  a  more  spiteful  remark  than  Mrs.  Praun 
did  as  she  left  the  room.  However,"  continued  Bessie,  with  a 
low  laugh,  "  I  don't  think  they  are  likely  to  trouble  me  again." 

Maurice  was  very  late  returning  home  that  day,  and  the  reason 
of  it  was  this  :  he  had  finished  his  work  at  the  schools  when  he 
recollected  that  the  July  Stakes  were  run  on  that  afternoon,  and 
that  there  might  also  be  some  betting  upon  the  "  Chesterfields  " 
telegraphed  from  Newmarket.  He  determined  to  look  in  at  the 
club  and  see  what  news  the  telegram  had  brought.  It  was  the 
moth  hovering  round  the  candle.  As  he  had  walked  home  on  the 
previous  Saturday  he  had  reflected  with  dismay  that  he  was 
beginning  to  take  an  interest  in  horse-racing  incompatible  with 
his  profession.  He  recognized  that  it  was  growing  upon  him, 
that  it  was  absorbing  him  more  and  more ;  he  could  even  imagine 
the  fascination  of  the  pursuit  leading  him  at  last  to  speculating 
in  money  on  the  correctness  of  his  own  judgment.  He  was  a 
shrewd,  clear-headed  man,  and  since  he  had  taken  to  the  close 
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study  of  the  sporting  intelligetice  it  had  interested  him  as  men 
are  interested  by  doable  acrostics  or  other  ingenious  puzzles. 
He  had  set  himself  to  discover  from  their  previous  performances, 
and  what  he  could  pick  up  concerning  them  in  the  papers,  which 
horse  would  be  victorious  in  any  important  race  shortly  coming 
off,  and,  as  is  frequently  the  case  with  neophytes,  had  been  rather 
fortunate  in  his  predictions.  It  was  true  he  had  prudence  enough 
to  keep  these  mental  speculations  to  himself,  and  the  Tunnleton 
Club  was  quite  unaware  of  the  new  prophet  in  their  midst.  It 
was  well  it  was  so ;  the  interest  he  had  avowed  in  turf  matters 
had  already  done  him  sufficient  harm,  did  he  but  know  it.  He 
had  vowed  to  himself  on  Saturday  to  set  foot  in  the  billiard-room 
no  more ;  but  the  telegram  would  be  in  the  hall.  There  could 
be  no  harm  in  just  looking  at  it ;  and,  comforting  himself  with 
this  little  bit  of  sophistry,  Maurice  ran  up  the  club  steps. 

Deviate  a  hand's-breadth  from  your  good  resolutions  and  you 
will  find  your  evil  genius  with  malignant  grin  prompt  to  take 
advantage  of  your  frailty,  and  it  was  so  upon  this  occasion. 

In  the  hall,  and  gathered  round  the  telegram-board,  were  Dick 
Madingley,  young  Kinnersley,  and  others  of  the  sporting  spirits 
of  the  Tunnleton  Club,  and  naturally  they  were  discussing  the 
day*8  doings  at  Newmarket  with  no  little  animation.  Maurice 
found  himself  in  the  middle  of  this  group  almost  before  he  was 
aware  of  it. 

"  Well,  Mister  Enderby,"  exclaimed  Madingley,  who  was  one  of 
those  pachydermatous  young  gentlemen  on  whom  sarcasm  has 
no  more  effect  than  a  shower  of  rain  has  on  a  duck,  "  I  see  they 
are  backing  your  fancy  for  the  *  Chesterfields '  pretty  freely; 
hope  you'll  have  a  good  race,  which  is  at  all  events  disinterested 
on  my  part,  because  if  you  do  I  sha'n't." 

"  I  told  you  on  Saturday,  Mr.  Madingley,  that  I  never  bet  on 
horse-racing,  and  I  am  in  the  habit  of  saying  what  I  mean;"  and 
so  saying  Maurice,  without  even  looking  at  the  telegram,  passed 
on  towards  the  reading-roon^. 

"  All  right,  your  reverence,"  retorted  Dick, "  mum's  the  word 
as  far  as  I'm  concerned." 

"  You're  too  bad,  Madingley.  Your  last  speech  was  that  of  a 
regular  cad,"  said  young  Kinnersley. 

**  If  that's  your  opinion,  Mr.  Kinnersley,  the  sooner  our  acquaint- 
ance ceases  the  better." 

**  As  you  like,"  replied  Fred  Bannersley,  turning  on  his  heel ; 
and  the  dead  silence  that  fell  upon  the  group  suddenly  awoke 
Madingley  to  the  fact  that  he  had  gone  a  little  too  far. 

As  General  Shrewster  said,  there  was  a  cross-drop  in  young 
Madingley,  and  when  that  is  the  case  with  a  man  it  never  shows 
itself  so  conclusively  as  when  he  has  a  little  drink  aboard  of  him. 

He  had  been  lounging  in  the  hall,  waiting  for  the  telegram, 
and  killing  the  time  with  divers  sherries  and  bitters ;  if  it  had 
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not  been  for  these,  added  to  the  elation  of  having  won  a  bit  of 
money  over  "  the  Julys,"  he  would  hardly  have  so  far  forgotten 
himself  as  to  make  the  offensive  remarks  he  had  to  Maurice 
Enderby.  But  he  had  the  wit  to  see  that  the  feeling  of  his 
immediate  coterie  was  all  in  favour  of  Kinnersley  and  not  of 
himself.  The  former  was  a  straightforward  popular  young  fellow 
throughout  Tunnleton,  and  that  he  was  right  in  the  slight  alter- 
cation which  had  taken  place  between  mm  and  Madingley  did 
not  admit  of  a  doubt.  The  latter  said  no  more  at  the  moment, 
but  jumped  off  the  table  upon  which  he  had  been  sitting  in 
arrogant  indolence,  and  made  his  way  out  of  the  club-house 
without  further  observation. 

"Confound  that  fiery  sherry!"  he  muttered,  as  he  strolled 
homeward.  *^What  an  idiot  I  was  to  drink  so  much  of  it! 
The  committee  ought  to  be  indicted  for  keeping  such  atrocious 
alcohol  on  the  premises.  I  shall  have  to  tell  Kinnersley  to- 
morrow that  I  didn't  mean  what  I  said:  that  it  was  all  the 
sherry,  and  ask  him  to  shake  hands.  I  can't  well  afford  to 
quarrel  with  him ;  as  for  that  clerical  prig,  I  hate  him !  and  what 
does  he  take  such  an  extraordinary  interest  in  turf  affairs  for  if 
he  don't  bet?" 

Maurice  in  the  meantime  had  gone  into  the  morning-room, 
and  was  destined  there  to  encounter  that  first  straw  which  shows 
the  way  the  wind  is  blowing.  Old  Praun  was  there,  fussing  and 
fuming,  as  was  his  wont,  but  no  sooner  did  he  espy  Maurice  than 
a  malicious  twinkle  came  into  his  fishy  grey  eyes,  and,  rising 
from  his  chair,  he  began  to  fidget  about  with  the  papers.  A 
few  seconds,  and  he  threw  the  Sportsman  across  to  Maurice, 
saying : 

"Dear  me,  I  can't  think  what  has  become  of  the  World, 
However,  anyway,  I  have  found  something  in  your  way,  Mr. 
Enderby." 

"  Thank  you,"  replied  Maurice  quietly,  "  I'm  sorry  you  should 
have  given  yourself  such  unnecessary  trouble." 

"  Not  at  all !  not  at  all ! "  returned  the  general ;  "  but  I  under- 
stand that  you  are  much  interested  in  such  matters." 

Maurice  made  no  answer',  but  took  up  one  of  the  daily  papers. 
In  good  truth  he  did  not  know  how  to  reply  to  Greneral  Praun's 
innuendo;  he  was  conscious  that  he  had  of  late  been  mani- 
festing an  unseemly  interest  in  horse-racing.  The  gibes  of  Dick 
Madingley  in  the  billiard-room  on  Saturday  had  first  opened  his 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  this  hobby  of  his  was  exciting  comment,  and 
this  mock  courtesy  of  Greneral  Praun,  whom  he  knew  disliked 
him,  showed  him  only  too  clearly  that  his  eager  reading  of  the 
sporting  papers  had  attracted  both  attention  and  adverse  criticism. 
He  would  have  no  more  of  it ;  firom  this  time  such  papers  should 
remain  a  sealed  book  to  him  ;  he  would  carefully  eschew  all  con- 
versation with  the  sporting  coterie^  and  content  himself  with  an 
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occasional  peep  at  the  racing  intelligence  of  the  Times.  Even 
that,  he  thought  to  himself,  it  would  be  better  to  pass  over; 
but  Maurice,  although  possessing  plenty  of  determination,  was 
conscious  of  human  frailty.  He  knew  to  read  the  Times,  and 
carefully  abstain  from  looking  at  the  racing  intelligence,  would 
be  beyond  him ;  and  then,  as  he  sat  there  staring  at  his  paper 
without  comprehending  one  line  of  it,  another  thought  flashed 
across  his  brain.  If  this  Mr.  Madingley  was  heir  to  old  John 
Madingley  of  Bingwell,  it  was  very  odd  that  he  should  not  be 
more  accurately  informed  about  the  presumed  merits  of  "  The 
Wandering  Nun."  In  his  position,  and  his  evidently  pronounced 
taste  for  the  turf,  it  was  singular  he  should  not  take  more  interest 
in  his  relative's  stable.  One  would  have  expected  to  find  him 
enthusiastic  about  her  chance  of  success,  instead  of  which  he 
persistently  ran  down  her  claims.  Maurice  was  older  in  thought 
than  in  years,  and  it  struck  him  that  the  few  friends  he  had  who 
possessed  relatives  that  kept  race-horses  were  wont  to  be  over- 
sanguine  about  the  prospects  of  those  distinguished  animals;  and 
then  he  threw  down  his  paper  and  started  on  his  way  home. 

Bessie  jumped  up  to  welcome  him  as  he  entered  the  drawing- 
room. 

**  I  am  so  glad  you  have  returned,  dear.  My  house  has  been 
invaded  by  the  two  most  offensive  women  it  has  ever  been  my 
lot  to  encounter.  I  did  not  think  it  possible  that  two  ladies 
could  be  so  rude  as  Mrs.  Maddox  and  Mrs.  Praun  were  to  me 
to-day." 

Maurice  kissed  his  wife  as  he  said,  "  Sit  down,  little  woman, 
and  tell  me  all  about  it." 

And  then  Bessie  told  him  the  story  of  her  two  visitors  of  the 
afternoon,  and  how  they  had  dared  to  assert  that  he,  Maurice, 
was  behindhand  with  his  tradespeople  because  he  was  frittering 
his  income  away  in  betting  on  horse-racing.  "  I  told  them,"  she 
continued,  vehemently,  "it  was  an  infamous  falsehood— a  false- 
hood that  you  were  likely  to  make  those  who  promulgated  it  pay 
dearly  for — of  course  it  is  not  true,  Maurice  ?  " 

"  No ;  I  have  never  bet  on  a  horse-race,  Bessie^  since  I  married 
you,  and  very  seldom,  and  in  a  very  mild  way,  before.  I  have 
had  follies  enough,  goodness  knows,  but  that  has  not  been  one  of 
them.  Still,  Bessie,  I  have  been  much  to  blame ;  I  have  given 
a  handle  to  the  scandal  from  my  imprudent  hankering  after 
sporting  news,  arising  from  that  luckless  wedding  gifb  of  Uncle 
John's.  The  animal  of  which  you  are  half  owner  is  to  run  the 
day  after  to-morrow  at  Newmarket,  and  its  success  might  mean 
two  or  three  hundred  pounds  to  us,  and  just  think  what  a  handful 
that  would  be  under  present  circumstances." 

"Yes,  Maurice  dear;  but  recollect  you  were  just  as  sanguine 
in  May,  and  nothing  came  of  it.  I  am  very  grieved  that  you 
have  given  those  women  even  a  handle  for  their  falsehoods.     I 
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wish  Uncle  John  had  sent  me  a  hundred  pounds  instead  of  making 
me  such  an  eccentric  present." 

"  Perhaps  it  might  have  been  better,  and  after  this  week  111 
try  and  forget  it." 


CHAPTER    XVII. 

THE  CHESTERFIELDS. 

But  Maurice,  though  he  might  admit  to  his  wife  that  he  was  in 
some  way  morally  guilty  of  the  charge  preferred  against  him,  was 
very  indignant  that  Mesdames  Maddoz  and  Praun  should  have  bad 
the  presumption  to  come  down  and  lecture  Bessie  on  the  subject. 
He  had  quite  made  up  his  mind  to  submit  to  no  comment  on  his 
conduct  from  anybody  in  Tunnleton  but  the  Beverend  Jacob 
Jarrow.  If  the  rumour,  as  it  infallibly  would,  reached  the  ears  of 
the  rector,  and  that  gentleman  deemed  fit  to  speak  to  him  on  the 
subject,  well,  he  would  acknowledge  that  he  had  transgressed  in  some 
shape  though  able  to  give  an  emphatic  denial  to  the  direct  charge. 
As  for  Bessie  being  preached  to  on  the  subject,  that  he  would  allow 
from  nobody  breathing. 

He  avoided  the  club  all  the  next:day,  and  contented  himself  with 
such  news  as  he  could  extract  from  the  paper  he  took  in.  That 
morning  brought  a  visit  from  Mr.  Rumfoni,  who,  though  quite 
respectful,  was  very  earnest  in  his  request  for  something  on  account, 
and  retired  evidently  but  half-satisfied  with  the  promise  that  his 
account  should  be  settled  in  the  course  of  the  month. 

The  next  day  was  Thursday,  and,  as  Maurice  knew  well,  the 
Chesterfield  Stakes  at  Newmarket  were  decided  that  afternoon. 
He  determined  not  to  go  to  the  club ;  he  would  wait  patiently  and 
learn  his  fate  from  his  own  paper  the  next  morning.  That  after- 
noon he  recognized  what  the  excitement  of  wagering  on  races  was, 
and  how  it  was  growing  upon  him  as  dram-drinking  or  opium- 
eating  might  do,  although  he  was  innocent  of  actual  letting.  He 
went  about  his  daily  work  as  usual  and  did  it,  but  in  preoccupied 
fashion,  for  his  mind  was  all  the  time  dwelling  on  that  sunshiny 
meeting  at  the  back  of  the  "  Ditch,"  and  wondering  what  had  been 
the  result  of  the  struggle  for  the  **  Chesterfields." 

"It's  terrible!"  he  muttered  at  last.  "Do  what  I  will  I 
cannot  throw  this  thing  upon  one  side;  we  may  restrain  our 
passions,  but  we  cannot  control  our  thoughts.  I  wish  Bessie's 
uncle  had  given  her  some  other  wedding  present.  I  do  believe — 
I  do  believe  it  will  end  in  making  the  Church  an  impossible  pro- 
fession for  me.  I  am  getting  so  infatuated  with  it,  that  I  could 
quite  fancy  my  being  so  carried  away  as  to  resign  my  curacy  and 
actually  take  to  attending  race  meetings.  I  know — ^no  one  better 
— that  it  means  nothing  but  ruin  to  a  poor  man  !  that  scores  every 
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year  perish  under  the  wheels  of  the  Turf  Juggernaut.    Absurd ! 
I  must  shake  it  off.'' 

He  struck  across  the  common,  turned  down  one  of  the  in- 
numerable country  lanes  all  fragrant  with  the  scent  of  the  hay 
and  the  summer  flowers,  and  stretched  manfully  away  for  a  couple' 
of  miles  or  so ;  but  it  was  of  no  use.  All  the  way  a  fiend  seemed 
whispering  in  his  ear,  "  What  has  won  the  *  Chesterfields '  ?  *'  He 
turned  his  face  homewards,  and  still,  as  if  keeping  time  with  his 
footsteps,  came  the  whispered,  **  What— has — won — ^the — *  Chester- 
fields '  ?  "  All  across  the  common  it  was  the  same  thing.  He  had 
determined  not  to  go  into  the  club ;  but  at  last  he  told  himself  that 
it  would  be  better  to  kTUXw  than  to  have  this  irritating  question 
ringing  continuously  in  his  ears.  He  broke  his  resolution^  turned 
into  the  club,  and  was  a  little  disconcerted  at  finding  the  sporting 
coterie  gathered  together  in  the  hall.  He  passed  rapidly  through 
them  without  glancing  at  the  telegram-board,  and  made  his  way 
to  the  morning-room.  There  he  sat  down,  and  affected  to  read  the 
papers.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  what  to  do  now.  He  would  wait 
there  for  a  bit.  It  was  getting  on  towards  six ;  a  little  later  and  the 
group  in  the  hall  would  have  doubtless  dispersed,  and  he  would  then 
be  able  to  look  at  the  telegram-board  unnoticed. 

For  half  an  hour  he  fidgeted  with  the  papers,  and  then  taking 
his  hat  he  left  the  room.  As  he  had  expected,  the  hall  was  now 
clpar.  No  one  was  there  to  see  him  walk  quickly  up  to  the  board . 
His  heart  gave  a  great  jump  as  he  gazed  at  the  tissue : 

Wandering  Nun     .     .  1 

Bajazet 2 

Eocket 3 

Won  in  a  canter. 

He  rushed  out  of  the  club  and  hurried  towards  home.  What 
did  this  mean  to  him  ?  He  hardly  dared  to  think.  John  Mad- 
ingley  had  distinctly  said  that  Bessie  was  to  go  halves  in  all  that 
accrued  from  the  "  Wandering  Nun's  "  racing  career.  He  knew  that 
the  "  Chesterfields  "  was  a  good  stake — did  that  mean  that  Bessie 
was  entitled  to  half  of  it  ?  If  so  this  probably  meant  some  three 
or  four  hundreds.  What  a  windfall  it  would  be  for  them  in  their 
present  circumstances;  it  would  obviate  the  touching  of  that 
money  which  he  had  settled  on  Bessie ;  he  would  be  able  to  pay 
off  his  tradespeople,  and  to  give  Badger  something  considerable 
on  account. 

"  How  late  you  are,  Maurice ! "  exclaimed  Bessie  as  he  entered 
the  drawing-room  ;  "  what  can  have  kept  you  ?  " 

"  Well,"  he  replied,  "  I  felt  I  wanted  a  good  long  walk,  so  I  went 
for  a  stretch  out  Blythfield  way,  and  as  1  came  back  just  looked  in 
at  the  club ;  that  remarkable  filly  of  your  uncle's,  in  which  you  are 
supposed  to  have  a  vested  interest,  has  won  a  big  race  at  New- 
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market ;  whether  that  means  anything  to  you  or  not,  of  course  I 
do  not  know." 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't,**  replied  Bessie ;  "but  I  should  think  pio- 
bably  it  means  a  present  of  some  sort ;  Uncle  John  is  a  man  who 
doesn't  talk  at  random,  but  always  means  what  he  says.  But  I 
wish,  Maurice,  you  were  not  so  interested  in  racing." 

"  I'm  going  to  drop  it  from  this  out,"  replied  Maurice,  **  but  I 
could  not  help  a  feverish  anxiety  to  see  if  *  The  Wandering  Nun ' 
won  to-day  at  Newmarket.  Well,  she  has,  and  now  I  will  shut  my 
eyes  to  her  further  proceedings." 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  malpractices  of  his  curate  were 
speedily  reported  to  Mr.  Jarrow.  To  do  that  gentleman  justice  he 
manifested  considerable  incredulity. 

"  It  may  be  as  you  say,  General  Maddox,  and  I  shall  regret  very 
much  if  it  is  so,  but  I  can  hardly  believe  that  a  man  of  refined, 
cultivated  taste,  like  Mr.  Enderby,  should  fritter  away  his  talents 
on  such  a  profitless  and  unintellectual  pursuit  as  horse-racing. 
Mr.  Enderby  entered  at  once  into  all  the  incisive  logic  and  satire 
of  the  Verity  Letters,  and  has  besides  literary  ambitions  of  his  own. 
Some  of  his  work  which  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  perusing  is, 
I  assure  you,  very  passable  indeed  for  a  young  hand.  He  is  most 
attentive  to  his  parish  duties,  and,  though  he  is  certainly  not  so 
popular  in  the  pulpit  as  Mr.  Lomax,  yet  I  think  there  is  more  stufiF 
in  his  sermons.  Of  course  I  shall  speak  to  him  on  the  subject;  it 
is  only  right  that  a  man  should  have  a  chance  of  refuting  a  scandal 
such  as  this  is,  for  a  scandal  it  is  to  one  of  our  cloth.  He  may  not 
know  that  the  report  is  afloat  concerning  him." 

I  feel  sure  he  is  perfectly  aware  of  it,"  replied  the  general 
sententiously,  "  and  he  has  taken  no  steps  to  justify  himself  in 
any  way." 

The  Eeverend  Mr.  Jarrow  was  a  pompous  and  not  particularly 
wise  man,  but  one  thing  he  was  always  quite  clear  about^  namely, 
that  the  Church  was  not  to  be  hectored  over  or  dictated  to  by  the 
laity.  He  was  as  arbitrary  and  jealous  of  the  powers  of  the  Church 
as  Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  tolerated  no  interference  with  his  parish 
on  the  part  of  any  of  his  parishioners.  He  was  well  to  do,  having 
a  comfortable  private  income  besides  his  living,  and  was  no 
niggard  with  regard  to  the  spending  of  money  on  his  cure, 
but  he  invited  no  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  wealthier  of  his 
flock  that  was  not  to  be  under  his  immediate  control.  He  had 
spent  and  raised  money  to  decorate  his  church  and  improve  his 
schools,  but  he  had  steadfastly  insisted  upon  dictating  as  to  how  it 
should  be  expended.  He  was  sure  to  stand  by  any  curate  of  his 
who  was  attacked  by  the  laity,  more  especially  when  the  charge 
was  proffered  by  one  of  the  chieft  of  that  military  hierarchy  at 
whose  presence  in  Tunnleton  the  reverend  gentleman  so  per- 
sistently chafed. 

It  was  the  week  succeeding  the  Newmarket  races  that  Greneral 
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Maddox  spoke  to  Mr.  Jarrow.  The  general  was  of  course  aware 
of  what  had  taken  place  between  his  wife  and  Mrs.  Enderby,  and 
was  quite  as  indignant  on  his  part  as  Maurice  was.  He  con- 
sidered it  a  great  piece  of  condescension  that  Mrs.  Maddox  should 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  call  upon  Mrs.  Enderbj,  acquaint  her 
with  her  husband's  iniquities,  and  implore  her  to  use  her  influence 
to  turn  him  from  the  error  of  his  ways. 

^^  I  should  like  to  know  what  more  a  kind-hearted  woman  could 
have  done,  and,  by  Jove,  instead  of  being  grateful,  Mrs.  Enderby 
actually  flouts  her,  flouts  her,  sir,  flouts  my  wife,  Mrs.  Maddox." 

In  fact,  the  two  generals  were  both  furious,  and  went  about 
trumpeting  in  their  wrath  like  wild  elephants.  A  version  of  the 
scene  in  Mrs.  Enderby*8  drawing-room  was  all  over  the  town  by 
this  time,  and  it  was  generally  known  that  lady  had  behaved  with 
extreme  rudeness  to  Mrs.  Maddox  and  Mrs.  Fraun  simply  because 
they  had  endeavoured  to  persuade  her  to  exercise  her  influence 
over  her  husband  to  induce  him  to  refrain  from  speculation  on 
horse-racing.  The  tide  was  running  strong  against  the  Enderbys. 
The  Torkeslys  and  other  members  of  the  community  expressed 
their  opinion  that  there  was  nothing  for  Mr.  Enderby  but  to  resign; 
he  could  never  hope  to  be  of  any  use  in  his  vocation  at  Tunnleton. 
Dick  Madinglev  took  advantage  of  the  popular  outcry  against 
the  curate  to  throw  his  stone  at  him.  He  had  made  up  his  dif- 
ference with  Kinnersley,  and  finding  that  he  was  a  stanch  believer 
in  Enderby  was  careftil  what  he  said  before  him.  But,  Kinnersley 
not  bein^  present,  he  did  not  scruple  to  remark  to  that  sport- 
ing cotene  of  which  he  was  the  acknowledged  oracle : 

"  He's  a  knowing  shot,  the  parson.  I  don't  know  where  he  got  his 
inspiration,  but  AJt.  Brooks's  *  Wandering  Nun'  for  the  *  Chester- 
fields' was  about  one  of  the  best  things  of  the  season.  He  don't 
bet,  not  he,  oh  no.  Quite  right  to  say  so  in  his  position,  and  I 
was  a  fool  to  chaff  him  about  it.  All  the  fetult  of  that  confounded 
sherry  and  bitters.  Dashed  if  I  don't  think  they  distil  that  sherry 
on  the  premises,  it  is  so  strong.  But  you  can't  make  me  believe 
he  hadn't  a  pretty  good  win  over  it ;  I've  seen  rather  too  much  of 
life  for  that.  It's  not  in  human  nature  to  have  such  a  bit  of 
information  and  not  make  money  of  it." 

Mr.  Madingley,  I  am  afraid,  had  considerable  experience  of  the 
shady  side  of  life,  and  was  far  from  placing  a  high  estimate  on  the 
morality  of  his  fellows. 

But  the  Enderbys  were  by  no  means  friendless,  and  the  Chyltons> 
with  whom  they  had  been  intimate  from  the  first,  stood  gallantly 
by  them  now.  Frank  Chylton,  when  the  rumour  first  reached  his 
ears,  said  stoutly  he  did  not  believe  it,  and  then  went  straight  to 
Maurice  and  told  him  what  people  were  saying  concerning  mm. 

"  There  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  it,"  rejoined  the  curate.  "  1 
may  have  given  some  little  handle  for  such  a  falsehpod  to  get 
about  by  foolishly  talking  about  racing  to  some  of  the  men  at  the 
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club,  but  I  have  never  made  a  bet  of  any  description  since  I  left 
the  University,  which  was  before  I  was  married.'* 

"  It  is  very  odd  such  a  report  should  have  got  about,*'  replied 
Frank,  **  but  I  felt  sure  it  was  false  before  I  saw  you,  and  now  I 
have  your  own  word  for  it  I  shall  give  it  the  most  unqualified 
contradiction  wherever  I  hear  it  alluded  to." 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Jarrow  took  an  early  opportunity  of  speaking 
to  his  curate  about  this  unfortunate  rumour,  as  he  termed  it,  and 
Maurice  answered  him  as  frankly  as  he  had  done  Chylton. 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Enderby,  I  felt  sure  I  could  rely  upon  you,  and  I  shall 
have  the  greatest  possible  pleasure  in  requesting  General  Maddox 
n:>t  to  intrude  upon  my  valuable  time  with  such  idle  caruirds  in 
future.  A  venial  imprudence  you  may  have  been  guilty  of,  but 
that  is  a  very  dififerent  thing  from  the  accusation  they  would  faxa 
lay  at  your  door.  I  would  recommend  you  to  be  a  little  more 
guarded  all  the  same  in  future,"  and  the  rector  departed,  burning 
to  tackle  G-eneral  Maddox  and  demand  retractation  of  his  charges 
on  that  gentleman's  part. 

A  veritable  storm  in  a  teacup  all  this,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  pre- 
cisely such  little  convulsions  that  constitute  the  salt  of  existence 
in  small  country  towns.  Questions  of  the  kind  are  to  them  what 
a  strenuous  battle  between  the  Government  and  the  Opposition 
may  be  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  Tunnleton  was  literally 
divided  into  two  camps  on  the  subject  of  Maurice  Enderby's 
iniquities.  Generals  Maddox  and  Praun  were  the  leaders  of  one 
party,  who  received  the  assertion  of  his  innocence  with  polite 
incredulity,  while  the  Reverend  Mr.  Jarrow  and  Frank  Chylton 
championed  him  with  perhaps  more  zeal  than  discretion.  Sin- 
gularly enough,  too,  there  was  quite  a  bitter  feeling  engendered 
on  the  subject  amongst  the  community,  for,  while  the  one  side 
held  that  if  you  believed  in  Mr.  Enderby's  innocence,  well,  then, 
you  would  probably  believe  anything,  the  other  contended  that 
you  must  be  malicious,  spiteful,  and  uncharitable  if  you  doubted 
the  word  of  a  gentleman  of  unblemished  repute. 

Nobody,  perhaps,  contributed  more  to  keep  the  scandal  alive, 
than  Mr.  Richard  Madingley.  He  was  a  very  popular  character  in 
Tunnleton  just  now,  as  a  well-to-do  young  bachelor  who  enter- 
tained liberally  might  well  be.  There  were  very  few  young  ladies 
in  the  town  who  would  not  have  thought  twice  before  saying  no  to 
an  oflFer  of  occupying  the  top  of  his  table  for  life.  Dick  Madingley 
was  quite  aware  of  this,  and  gave  himself  great  airs  in  society  in 
consequence ;  and  society  bore  with  them,  as  it  usually  does  with 
the  impertinences  of  young  gentlemen  of  substance. 

We  have  so  far  seen  Madingley  under  rather  unfavourable 
circumstances,  but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  his  manner  was 
so  coarse  and  obtrusive  generally  as  it  had  been  in  the  Tunnleton 
Club.  In  vino  Veritas  is  a  very  true  saying,  and  it  is  probable 
that  sherry-and-bitters  or  brandy-sodas  had  much  to  say  to  his 
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want  of  breeding  upon  those  occasions ;  still,  upon  this  topic  of 
Enderby's  offending  he  had  always  something  to  say ;  be  was  as 
vindictive  a  man  as  ever  stepped,  and  had  never  forgiven  Enderby's 
rebuff  in  the  billiard-room. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Torkesly,"  he  would  say,  "  don't  ask  me  what  I 
think ;  as  a  roan  of  the  world,  when  a  gentleman  informs  me  that 
a  horse,  that  has  never  run,  will  win  a  big  race,  I  invariably 
conclude  he  is  in  possession  of  private  information ;  when  I  see 
him  feverishly  anxious  about  the  betting  previous  to  that  race,  and 
about  the  result,  I  can  only  conclude  that  he  has  very  naturally 
made  use  of  his  information.  Whether  that  is  a  right  thing  to  do 
for  a  clergyman  I  don't  pretend  to  determine ;  it's  a  question  I 
leave  to  older  heads  than  mine." 

This  was  the  line  that  Mr.  Madingley  adopted. 

**  The  evidence  is  all  against  him,  but  still  I  will  not  say  he  is 
guilty." 

It  was  two  days  after  Maurice's  interview  with  Mr.  Jarrow  that, 
upon  coming  down  to  breakfast,  he  found  Bessie  seated  at  the  table, 
an  open  letter  in  her  hand,  and  a  face  in  which  surprise,  exultation, 
and  dismay  were  strangely  mingled. 

"  Maurice,"  she  said,  "  I  have  got  a  letter  from  Uncle  John,  and 
I  don't  quite  know  whether  to  be  pleased  or  sorry  about  it." 

"  From  Uncle  John  ?    Let  me  see  it." 

She  handed  him  the  letter  without  another  word. 

"  My  dear  Bessie, 

"Our  joint  property  has  turned  out  a  veritable  flyer,  and  I 
honestly  believe  just  now  is  about  the  best  two-year-old  in  England. 
The  *  Wandering  Nun '  won  her  race  last  week  at  Newmarket  with 
consummate  ease,  and  there  were  some  very  fair  youngsters  behind 
her. 

"  I  hope  you  and  your  husband  like  Tunnleton,  and  are  pretty 
comfortable  there.  It  is  many  years  ago  since  I  saw  it — more 
years  indeed  than  I  care  to  think  of.  I  recollect  it  is  very  pretty 
but  very  quiet. 

"  I  inclose  you  a  cheque  for  your  half  of  the  Chesterfields,  and 
trust  that  if  she  goes  on  well  *  the  Nun'  will  prove  a  gold  mine  to 
both  of  us. 

"  Best  love  to  yourself,  and  with  kind  regards  to.  your  husband, 
"  Believe  me, 

"  Ever,  dear  Bessie, 

"  Your  affectionate  Uncle, 
"  John  Madingley." 

"  And  what's  the  cheque  for  ?  '*  asked  Maurice. 
"  Here  it  is,"  she  replied,  handing  it  him. 
Maurice  quite  started  as  he  gazed  upon  it.     "  Five  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  pounds ! "  he  murmured  slowly. 

{Tobe  continued,) 
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Br  MBS.  HUMPHBY. 


((  TiRESS  at  the  Private  Views"  formed  the  subject  of  articles 
•Lf  in  the  daily  and  weekly  press  daring  the  first  week  in 
May,  even  the  Daily  Tdegraph  opening  its  columns  to  a  disquisi- 
tion upon  the  toilets  worn  on  those  occasions.  The  Times  and 
Morning  Post  still  hold  aloof  from  all  frivolities  of  this  kind,  but 
soon  or  late  even  these  will  be  invaded  by  the  all-absorbing  topic 
and  taken  by  assault.  It  is  only  a  question  of  time.  Un- 
fortunately, from  the  journalist's  point  of  view,  the  private  views 
are  no  longer  what  they  were.  Only  a  few  sparse  remnants  of 
what  is  called  sestheticism  are  now  beheld  at  these  gatherings. 
Four  years  ago  it  was  a  joy  to  behold  the  wan  and  livid  hues  in 
which  the  disciples  of  the  cult  upholstered  themselves,  and  to  see 
the  woe-begone  countenances  which  had  been  carefully  arranged 
to  match  the  draperies.  Every  girl  seemed  to  think  herself  a  fit 
model  for  the  sad-eyed  Bume^onesian  maidens ;  and  many  who 
could  scarcely  be  called  girls  draped  themselves  after  the  pattern 
of  the  famous  **  ladye  with  the  long  white  feet,"  who  replied  to 
every  remark  that  was  made  to  her,  **  Oh,  miserie ! "  It  was  a  sort 
of  fresh  invasion  of  U  regard  inspirSy  which  was  the  fashion 
among  our  nice  young  grandmothers  when  they  were  girls  ^  fidl 
of  sensibility." 

Now,  there  are  chiefly  gowns  and  bonnets  of  the  most  Parisian 
to  be  seen  at  these  so-called  private  views.  The  crushed  and 
battered  head-gear  in  which  the  student  of  the  pne-Raphaelite 
loved  to  deck  herself  has  retired  in  favour  of  the  smart  bonnet 
frt>m  Virot  or  the  inimitable  hat  with  its  great  plumes  of  lilac 
flowers.  But  though  the  garmenture  is  no  longer  of  the  absorb- 
ingly various  description  that  it  once  was,  the  people  remain  as 
interesting  as  ever.  It  is  delightfril  to  secure  a  seat  near  the 
entrance  and  watch  the  arrivals.  Let  us  imagine  ourselves  thus 
placed  on  one  of  these  occasions  while  the  company  file  before  us. 
We  shall  find  it'representative  of  much ;  in  fact  of  nearly  everything. 
Here  comes  a  couple  whom  we  may  christen  Beauty  and  Brains. 
Beauty  is  tall  and  lithe.  Her  face  can  be  serious  gracefully. 
She  can  look  thoughtful  without  looking  cross.  Her  dress  is 
harmonious  and  at  the  same  time  effective.  She  glances  round 
the  crowded  room  and  in  her  look  you  at  once  read  a  latent  sense 
of  power.  Perhaps  it  is  only  a  consciousness  of  the  potent  spell 
of  her  own  loveliness.  But  it  looks  as  though  it  were  something 
deeper.  Brains  speaks  to  her  in  a  voice  in  which  sadness,  sweet- 
ness and  sonority  are  mingled  in  about  equal  proportions.  Every 
eye  is  fixed  upon  the  two,  and  adjacent  ears  are  strained  to  hear 
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what  passes.  Lesser  folk  crowd  around  in  ill-bred  curiosity, 
anxious  to  hear  and  to  see.  Could  but  a  mirror  be  held  suddenly 
up  before  those  staring  eyes  and  open-gaping  mouths,  the  sight 
of  their  reflection  would  be  a  valuable  lesson  to  the  gapers. 
Behind  us  we  hear  a  shrill  laugh,  a  trifle  louder  than  other 
laughter,  and  we  discover  a  popular  actress  becomingly  dressed  in 
black,  and  looking  very  well  indeed,  were  it  not  for  the  white 
paste  with  which  she  has  covered  her  face.  Why  will  she  spoil 
that  charming  countenance  by  adding  on  a  layer  so  unnecessary 
and  probably  so  inconvenient  ?  And  how  is  it  that  her  laugh,  so 
absolutely  delicious  on  the  stage,  now  jars  upon  the  ear  ?  These 
things  be,  and  no  man  can  say  wherefore. 

Flitting  from  group  to  group  is  a  man  whose  head  recalls  the 
splendid  outline  of  the  old  Greek  statues.  Some  one  has  un- 
kindly called  him  an  elderly  Apollo.  Beauty  should  be  immortal. 
But  why  are  all  eyes  fixed  in  one  direction,  while  more  than  one 
erring  finger  traverses  the  rule  of  the  Ruddigore  etiquette  book : 
**  You  must  not  point."  Every  one  is  staring  in  amazement  at  a 
figure  almost  grotesque  in  its  studied  shabbiness,  surmounted  by 
a  clever  and  eapi^ve  face.  This  lady  dresses  handsomely,  as  a 
rule,  with  flowing  lines  of  fur  and  always  eccentric  headgear. 
But  to-day  she  looks  as  though  she  had  borrowed  the  garments 
from  some  poor  lady  very  much  decayed.  Who  can  tell  what 
whim  may  have  entered  that  graceful  head  so  well  poised  upon 
the  tall  figure.  With  her  is  the  small  brisk  figure  of  a  well- 
known  artist,  whose  large,  dark  restless  eyes  wander  as  inces- 
santly and  as  swiftly  as  his  feet.  He  cannot  be  still.  Could  we 
fancy  Mercury  in  a  frock  coat,  and  hiding  his  feathered  heels  in  a 
pair  of  well-blacked  boots,  the  gentleman  before  us  might  suggest 
that  mythological  prince  of  postmen.  But  such  a  stretch  would 
try  too  much  the  flightiest  fancy.  Intently  studying  the  pic- 
tures, catalogue  in  hand,  stands  a  little  lady  whose  attire  is  a 
cross  between  that  of  a  respectable  charwoman  and  the  Salvation 
lady  who  sells  the  War  Cry.  Her  eccentric  dress  belies  her  look 
of  common  sense.  Why  does  she  do  it  ?  It  is  not  becoming. 
It  is  not  pretty.  It  is  not  artistic.  It  is  not  even  rational. 
And  yet  she  has  done  it  for  years,  and  is  likely  to  continue. 
She  must  rather  vex  the  poet's  thought  who  stands  beside 
her.  There  has  been  no  such  admirer  of  "violet  velvet 
linings"  and  other  sumptuous  trifles  since  Edgar  Allan  Poe's 
time.  This  poet  thinks  in  samite.  His  thoughts  are  velvet  shod. 
His  rhymes  rustle  like  the  skirts  of  Frou-frou  herself.  His  muse 
is  dressed  by  Elise,  but  not  classically,  for  we  are  always  hearing 
about  her  dainty  frillery,  an  item  of  expenditure  with  which  no 
classic  dame  was  troubled.  Near  him,  appropriately  enough, 
stands  a  heavy-browed  singer,  whose  dress  is,  as  usual,  absolutely 
atrocious,  and  yet  looks  carefiilly  elaborated.  Behind  her  comes 
another  poet,  of  a  different  calibre  from  our  frivolous  friend  of  the 
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frillery.  His  mttier  is  the  iocomprehensible,  but  he  can  sound 
the  deepest,  fullest  chords  in  the  diapason  of  humanity;  just  as 
his  glorious  wife  could  stir  to  their  inmost  depths  the  hearts  of 
women :  mothers,  wives,  or  girl  unconscious  of  the  coming  years  and 
all  that  they  must  bring  to  her.  His  is  a  cheery  face.  Those  who 
should  seek  in  it  the  intense  expression  of  the  poet,  the  diver 
into  the  **  abysmal  deeps  of  personality,"  might  look  in  vain.  It  is 
a  happy  fiice,  on  which  the  battle  of  life  has  left  but  little  trace. 
One  great  cause  of  such  immunity  is  abundantly  apparent,  viz., 
that  vigour  of  health  and  strength  which  was  denied  his  poet-wife. 

Side  by  side,  thus  placed  for  an  accidental  moment,  are  two 
faces,  both  beautiful,  both  dark-eyed,  both  exquisitely  coloured, 
and  yet  both  so  absolutely  different  from  each  other,  that  the 
contrast  becomes  quite  piquant.  The  broad  brow  of  the  taller  is 
lighted  up  by  star-like  eyes  in  which  the  expression  is  as  perfectly 
unconscious  of  self  as  that  of  a  child.  It  is  a  pure  glance  that 
rests  for  an  instant  upon  us  as  she  passes.  The  other  &ce  is 
slightly  of  the  Jewish  type,  the  eyes  are  full  of  self-consciousness. 
Small  wonder,  indeed,  that  they  should  be  so,  for  hers  is  a 
beautiful  and  a  winning  face.  It  wins  more  open  homage  than 
the  other.  There  is  little  reticence  in  the  looks  of  admiration 
that  are  turned  upon  the  vivacious  little  beauty. 

But  why  is  every  ikce,  in  a  moment,  shaped  to  the  broadest 
grin  ?  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  best-liked  comedian  in 
England  is  passing  by,  and  a  voice  that  is  wont  to  set  many  a  table 
on  a  roar  is  heard  addressing  some  nimble  sentence  to  a  friend. 
Somehow,  his  portrait,  exhibited  this  year,  suggests  that  serious- 
ness is  as  great  a  relaxation  to  this  man  as  fun  and  laughter  are 
to  the  common  run  of  men  and  women.  But  nature  gave  him 
that  mouth  and  those  merry  eyes,  and  settled  his  vocation  from 
his  cradle.  The  jolly  laugh  of  a  well-known  clergyman  contrasts 
curiously  with  the  lugubrious  length  of  visage  of  a  brother  of  the 
same  cloth.  That  long  face  was  made  up  some  twenty  years  ago 
and  diligently  practised  till  habit  became  second  nature.  Bad 
habits  are  more  easily  contracted  than  good  ones,  always. 

Approaching  us  is  a  lady  of  graceful  mien,  with  large,  expres- 
sive eyes  and  a  quiet  gliding  step.  She  wears  green  of  an  artistic 
tint  and  in  a  fabric  that  falls  in  softest  folds.  Some  real  yellow 
roses  are  fastened  in  the  moss-like  green  of  the  bonnet  and  a  few 
buds,  related  to  the  roses,  nestle  in  the  front  of  her  dress.  A 
bright  young  face  looks  admiringly  at  her,  and  immediately  jots 
down  her  **  points  "  in  a  business-like  little  notebook.  This  is  one 
of  our  rising  young  joumalists,  who  is  as  industrious  as  she  is 
clever  and  who  will  be  heard  of  some  day  at  the  very  top  of  that 
extremely  slippery 

'*  Steep  where  fame's  proud  temple  shines  afar.** 

A  grotesque  old  lady,  in  a  jaunty  little  sailor-hat  tip-tilted  on 
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her  grey  hair,  and  laughing  at  her  wrinkles,  passes  her  and  makes 
her  brown  eyes  brim  with  fun.  But  now  her  whole  attention 
becomes  absorbed  in  the  quaint  attire  of  a  well-known  lady  whose 
dress  is  always  much  observed  on  such  occasions.  It  is  odd 
enough  to  attract  remark.  The  brown  Directoire  coat  shows  no 
compliance  whatever  with  the  form  it  covers.  This  surely  cannot 
be  true  art.  The  waist  is  just  below  the  shoulders.  The  length 
of  the  garment  is  of  that  intermediate  description  which  is  at  once 
too  short  and  too  long  for  grace.  The  large  hat  is  becoming,  but 
it  is  much  too  large  to  accompany  such  an  abbreviated  garment 
as  that  brown  coat.  Again  we  wonder:  why?  Why  should  a 
young  woman  thus  wilfully  disfigure  herself?  Is  it  unkind  or 
invidious  to  hazard  the  guess  that  eccentricity  is  here  invoked  for 
its  own  sake  and  for  the  notoriety  that  it  brings  ?  To  what  other 
conclusion  can  we  come  ? 

A  lady  clad  in  robes  adapted  from  the  draperies  of  ancient 
Greece  glides  by.  Her  garments  want  those  extra  few  inches  of 
length  that  impart  so  much  of  grace  to  the  folds  of  such  old-world 
gowns.  This  added  length  would  be  very  inconvenient  indeed ; 
but  lacking  it,  Grreek  robes  lack  Grecian  grace. 

One  of  the  fashionable  entertainments  of  the  season  is  the 
American  Exhibition,  which  is  so  utterly  novel  to  Londoners  that 
it  attracts  all  classes,  high  and  low.  The  opening  day  was  well 
attended,  such  a  crowd  of  carriages  filing  up  We»t  Brompton  as 
must  have  astonished  that  not  very  aristocratic  vicinage.  The 
opening  ceremony  was  inaudible  and  invisible  to  the  great  majority 
of  those  present,  only  a  favoured  few  being  near  enough  to  hear 
and  to  see.  Among  the  crowd  I  noticed  Cardinal  Manning,  look- 
ing on  with  curiosity  at  phases  of  a  life  so  different  from  his  own, 
"  Buffalo  Bill "  was  the  centre  of  attraction.  For  an  hour  or  so 
during  the  afternoon  he  stood  at  the  entrance,  receiving  those 
whom  he  knew,  while  a  group  of  immense  stuffed  buffaloes 
behind  him  looked  as  though  they  had  formed  themselves  into  a 
reception  committee.  His  garments  have  much  picturesqueness, 
partly  arising  from  their  perfect  suitability  to  his  mode  of  life. 
On  horBeback,  and  especially  from  a  back  view,  he  looks  like  a 
mediseval  knight,  his  long  hair  aiding  the  resemblance.  But 
when  he  puts  his  hat  on,  the  likeness  ceases.  It  is  a  large  felt 
sombrero,  not  without  a  picturesqueness  of  its  own,  especially 
when  he  doffs  it  with  a  free  sweep  of  the  arm  that  recalls  the 
liberal  courtesy  of  a  former  age.  A  group  of  Japanese  regarded 
him  with  much  interest,  chattering  and  laughing  like  children. 
They  are  a  cheerful  nation  and  seem  to  love  amusement. 

When  all  were  assembled  and  seated  round  the  immense  arena, 
the  effect  of  so  many  thousands  massed  together  in  the  amphi- 
theatre was  a  marvellous  one.  The  eye  looked  along  a  vast  mosaic 
of  faces,  those  at  a  distance  appearing  to  be  so  close  together 
as  to  admit  of  being  Walked  upon.     It  was  a  curious  thing. 
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when  cries  of  ^  Sit  down  !  "  were  heard,  to  see  thousands  of  distant 
small  black  specks  suddenly  sink  to  a  level  with  the  thousands 
of  coloured  specks  that  represented  far-away  bonnets  and  dresses^ 
The  spectators  were,  in  a  sense,  quite  as  interesting  as  the 
spectacle.  At  every  turn  one  saw  a  well-known  face.  Celebritiea 
came  so  fast  on  one  another's  footsteps  that  those  who  looked  had 
scarcely  time  to  mark  each  off  on  memory's  note-book.  In  one 
group  were  collected  the  delightful  authoress  of  a  charming  book, 
an  actress  who  draws  tears  and  smiles  at  will  from  her  crowded 
audiences,  a  dignitary  of  the  Church,  a  great  legal  luminary,  the 
latest  fashionable  beauty,  and  a  dramatist  well  known  to  &me« 
This  group  seemed  to  act  as  a  sort  of  magnetic  attractor,  growing 
larger  and  larger,  until  at  last  it  became  a  dense,  impenetrable 
crowd.  And  further  on  the  aesthete  watched  the  athlete.  Nature 
has  given  the  aesthete  a  splendid  physique,  and  he,  too,  would 
excel  in  feats  of  ^*  derring  do,"  had  not  circumstances  ordained 
that  the  electric  current  which  directs  the  brain's  power  into 
different  channels  should  guide  his  through  his  fingers  to  his 
pen.  There,  too,  the  aesthete's  mother,  magnificent  in  grey 
brocade,  and  more  intent  on  her  beloved  theme  of  woman's  ex- 
altation than  on  the  scene  around.  Why  should  titles  and 
decorations,  not  to  say  emoluments  and  comforts  in  the  Three  per 
Cents.,  be  awarded  exclusively  to  men  ?  Probably  because  men 
have  the  awarding  of  them ;  but  perhaps  some  day  we  shall  hear 
of  an  order  to  which  women  may  contribute  g^ory  as  well  as  men. 
Should  ever  such  exist  its  initiation  will  mark  a  red-letter  day 
for  the  world  and  civilization. 

No  country- cousin  must  miss  seeing  the  sports  of  the  wild 
west.  The  war-dance  of  the  Red  Indian  is  like  a  chapter  out  of 
one  of  Fenimore  Cooper's  novels  acted  before  our  eyes.  The  race 
across  the  grounds  of  the  tribes  in  their  brilliant  colours  suggests 
a  rainbow  fallen  and  broken  to  pieces  in  the  faU,  then  swept  by 
the  wind  from  east  to  west. 

It  suggested  curious  thoughts  when  a  girl,  who  handled  a  gun 
with  inimitable  skill,  stood  forth  alone,  the  centre  on  which  were 
fixed  forty  thousand  eyes  at  least.  The  applause  that  followed 
her  successful  efforts  must  have  been  heard  a  mile  away,  while 
she  stood  there  quietly  re-loading  her  guns  to  begin  a  fresh 
attempt  at  some  most  diflScult  feat,  such  as  shooting  five  traps 
in  as  many  seconds,  with  three  different  guns,  the  first  mark 
being  taken  with  the  rifle  resting  on  her  head. 

London  becomes  more  interesting  every  year.  In  addition  to 
its  being  the  intellectual,  artistic,  scientific  and  social  centre 
of  the  universe,  as  it  has  been  for  so  many  years,  it  now  gathers 
to  itself  such  varied  expositions  of  different  countries  that  one 
may  almost  feel  that  one  has  visited,  the  very  ends  of  the  earth 
without  having  gone  further  from  one's  own  door  than  the  very 
limited  orbit  of  the  Underground  Railway  will  carry  one. 
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LIKE  A  QBEEN  BAY  TKEE. 

By  JOHN  STRANGE  WINTER, 

AUrnOR     OP     "  BOOTLKS'     BABY,"     ETC.,     BTC. 


THE  people  of  that  neighbourhood  said  they  flourished  like  a 
green  bay-tree ! 
They  were  young,  rich,  of  good  position,  birth,  appearance; 
they  lived  in  a  lovely  old  house,  the  grounds  of  which  were  "  laid 
out  in  ruins,"  as  Airs.  Bunter  was  so  anxious  to  have  hers  ;  they 
were  clever,  undeniably  so;  they  were  both  red-hot  Sadicals, 
though  husband  and  wife  had  alike  come  of  staunch  Conservative 
families,  but  as  Eustace  Vane  was  accustomed  to  remark,  when 
the  circumstance  was  noticed,  "  We  are  wiser  than  our  fathers." 

Those  who  remembered  old  Squire  Vane  and  the  present  Mrs. 
Vane's  father,  William  Loftus,  rector  of  Vanedene,  a  village 
about  three  miles  west  of  Grarthampton,  were  of  opinion  that 
Eustace  Yane  was  wrong  in  saying  so ;  but,  of  course,  wisdom  must 
be  more  or  less  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  Eustace  Vane,  like  any 
other  man  in  this  free  and  enlightened  land  of  liberty,  was 
able  to  hold  what  opinions  he  chose  upon  that  subject,  as  upon 
any  other. 

But  it  was  not  on  account  of  their  political  opinions  that  the 
Garthampton  folks  likened  the  Vanes,  of  Vanedene,  to  the  un- 
godly, who,  as  the  Book  says,  flourish  like  a  green  bay-tree,  but 
because,  as  a  few  outspoken  ones  graphically  put  it,  they  believed 
in  nothing. 

They  had  been  married  more  than  five  years  at  the  time  when 
my  story  begins.  Of  their  political  opinions  they  made  no  secret, 
neither  did  they  of  their  utter  absence  of  religious  ones.  They 
simply  had  none :  they  believed  in  nothing,  hoped  for  nothing, 
looked  for  nothing — that  was  all. 

To  such  people  as  attempted  to  argfue  with  them  they  were 
perfectly  civil  and  friendly.  •  They  said,  **  It  is  very  kind  of  you  to 
try  and  convince  us  of  the  truth  of  your  religious  views,  but  we 
don't  believe  in  a  world  to  come ;  we  don't  believe  in  the  resur- 
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rection  of  the  dead,  life  after  death ;  we  don't  believe  in  heaven, 
or  in  the  divine  truth  of  the  Bible,  nor  yet  in  the  story  of  the 
CrOBpel.  It  is  all  very  pretty.  If  you  find  pleasure  and  comfort 
therein,  we  have  no  wish  to  deprive  you  of  it.  We  don't  want 
you  to  be  of  our  way  of  thinking ;  we  don't  wish  to  be  unfriendly 
about  it.  We  merely  wish  to  be  left  alone  in  our  belief,  which  is 
in  this  life  present  and  nothing  else.  We  don't  go  to  church 
because  we  don't  believe  in  God,  and  we  are  not  hypocrites.  We 
don't  sit  all  Sunday  with  our  hands  folded,  because  we  believe  the 
Sabbath  is  an  institution  found  by  long  experience  to  be  necessary 
for  the  well-being  of  a  people.  We  have  no  desire  to  hinder  you 
from  your  way,  nor  to  make  you  go  ours — we  only  want  to  be  left 
alone." 

So,  at  length,  left  alone  on  religious  subjects  they  were.  Only 
one  lady,  having  a  vivid  remembrance  of  the  dead  and  gone  rector 
of  Yanedene,  suggested  to  his  daughter  that  it  was  impossible  she 
could  believe,  really  believe,  that  she  had  parted  with  him  for  ever 
when  she  saw  him  laid  in  the  narrow  house  where  we  shall  all 
lie  some  day. 

**  My  father  was  a  very  good  man,"  said  Mrs.  Eustace  Vane 
quietly.  "  He  served  his  day  and  generation  faithfully — ^his  good 
acts  will  spread  in  ever-widening  circles  down  the  never-ending 
ages  of  eternity.  On  his  grave-stone  is  written — *  His  works  do 
follow  him.'" 

"  You  have  actually  quoted  the  book  you  profess  to  disbelieve ! " 
cried  her  friend. 

"  I  acknowledge  much  of  its  wisdom,"  said  Mrs.  Eustace  Vane, 
with  her  superior  smile — ^and  after  that  her  friend  gave  it  up. 

However,  in  spite  of  their  heathenish  life  they  were  very  much 
sought  after  by  the  Garthampton  people.  They  were  intensely 
respectable.  Eustace  Vane  would  as  soon  have  thought  of 
making  a  hole  in  the  river  Garth  as  of  telling  a  lie  or  breaking 
faith  with  the  very  poorest  of  his  tenants.  They  never  quarrelled 
with  each  other;  their  serv'ants  remained  with  them  for  much 
longer  periods  than  is  usual  in  these  days  of  change,  and  when 
they  did  leave  they  never  accused  their  master  and  mistress 
of  drinking,  as  is  the  ordinary  way  of  servants. 

True,  they  played  tennis  and  waltzes  on  Sunday,  and  went  for 
long  tramps  when  other  people  were  at  church,  Laura  in  a  cotton 
gown,  with  a  basket  for  mushrooms  or  wild  flowers,  as  the  season 
and  chance  might  be ;  Eustace  in  knickerbocker  suit  and  straw 
hat.  But  they  were  young  and  agreeable,  so  Garthampton  folks 
made  a  virtue  of  shutting  their  eyes  to  the  one  proceeding  and 
their  ears  to  the  other,  and  if,  among  themselves,  they  sometimes 
talked  in  shocked  whispers,  why,  the  Vanes  never  heard  them, 
and  if  they  had  done  so  would  have  said, "  We  are  wiser  than 
our  fathers." 

Such  persons  are  not  a  novelty  ;  they  are  not  entirely  an  out- 
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come  of  this  scientific  age.  Did  not  the  wisest  of  kings  write, 
*^  Seest  thou  a  man  wise  in  his  own  conceit,  there  is  more  hope  of 
a  fool  than  of  him."  As  for  the  Vanes,  they  were  truly  wise  in 
their  own  conceit,  and  continued  so,  going  in  largely  for  the 
higher  education  of  women,  entering  with  zealous  fervour  into 
every  scheme  that  cropped  up  for  the  furtherance  of  science  or 
art.  Mrs,  Eustace — as  she  was  still  frequently  called,  though 
her  husband's  mother  had  been  dead  some  time — was  an  accom- 
plished musician,  an  artist  of  no  mean  skill,  and  a  woman 
altogether  of  so  strong  a  grasp  of  mind  that  many  people 
wondered  how  it  had  come  about  that  her  spiritual  belief  was  so 
lamentably  wrong. 

She  went  in  for  everything  in  the  woman's  rights  way — in  spite 
of  her  not  being  herself  a  "  man's  left ; "  she  made  speeches  at 
elections  in  favour  of  Liberal  candidates,  very  fair  speeches,  too, 
for  a  woman,  who  as  a  rule  cannot  be  said  to  shine  in  that  branch 
of  display.  She  went  heart  and  soul  into  certain  social  questions 
which  most  men  would  rather  have  their  wives  leave  alone.  She 
read  every  book  of  note  that  came  out,  not  meaning  novels. 
Then,  too,  she  dressed  herself  like  an  old  picture,  and  her  collec- 
tion of  antique  violins  and  pots  was  something  absolutely 
wonderful.  Of  the  pair  she  had  the  stronger  mind  Eustace 
Vane  repeated  all  his  wife's  remarks  and  theories  with  a  good 
deal  of  "haw,  haw,"  which  gave  them  the  air  of  being  his  own. 
He  looked  handsome,  and  that  was  about  all. 

For  five  years  this  state  of  things  had  continued.     There  were 
simple-minded  folk  in  the  neighbourhood  who  wondered  with  a 
look  askance,  why  the  Almighty  did  not  send  a  judgment  down, 
upon  them,  crushing  Vanedene  and  its  occupants  at  one  blow;, 
forgetting  that  the  day  of  miracles  is  over,  and  that  God  moves, 
in  a  mysterious  way.     And  there  were  other  simple  folk,  to  whom 
troubles  came  thick  and  fast,  who  felt  themselves  aggrieved  that . 
life  went  so  smoothly  for  the  owners  of  Vanedene.     What  was  the 
good,  they  asked,  of  being  faithful  and  believing,  if  the  green 
bay-tree — otherwise  the  Vanes — was  permitted  to  fiourish  under 
their  very  eyes  ?    It  was  enough  to  dishearten  any  one. 

But  after  a  while  there  came  a  change !  It  crept  upon  that . 
portion  of  the  world  which  called  the  Vanes  friends  very 
gradually.  Mrs.  Vane's  name  was  withdrawn  from  prominence  in. 
several  of  the  societies  to  which  she  acted  as  president,  secretary,, 
one  of  the  executive  committee  and  the  like,  and  she  sank  to  the^ 
comparative  obscurity  of  a  subscribing  member  only.  She  did  not 
at  present  feel  equal  to  the  duties,  she  explained. 

People  wondered  a  little,  and  at  length  the  real  meaning  of  it 
oozed  out.  There  was  at  last  a  prospect  of  an  heir  coming  to  the 
Red  House.  Then  people  wondered  no  longer,  but  most  of  them 
laughed  instead,  and  asked  one  another  what  manner  of  child  it 
would  be. 

b2 
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**  I  should  think,"  one  lady  laughed,  "  it  will  be  bom  with  a 
fall  allowance  of  teeth  and  be  able  to  play  half-a-dozen  instru- 
ments and  speak  several  languages  fluently." 

But  it  wasn't.  It  came  into  the  world  and  squalled — just  like 
any  othef  baby.  It  gurgled  over  its  food  and  crumpled  up  its 
pink  dimpled  hands,  just  like  any  other.  It  was  a  very  pretty 
child,  even  at  that  early  stage  of  its  career,  with  big  blue  eyes  and 
soft  flaxen  hair  as  smooth  as  silk.  Eustace  Vane  went  and  stood 
beside  his  wife's  bed  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  regarding  them 
both  through  his  eye-glass,  finally  telling  her  that  they  made  as 
charming  a  picture,  by  Jove !  as  he  ever  remembered  to  have  seen. 
Then  he  bent  down  and  kissed  her,  touching  the  child  with  his 
lips,  as  if  it  were  an  afterthought.  And  after  that  he  went  down 
to  his  club,  and  announced,  when  he  was  congratulated,  that  his 
small  son  was  a  very  queer  little  beggar,  a  very  queer  little  beggar 
indeed. 

Strangely  enough,  neither  he  nor  any  one  else  noticed  the 
change  which  had  come  over  his  wife.  She  did  not  recover  very 
fast,  and  the  affair  had  pulled  her  down  far  more  than  any  one 
would  Have  thought  possible  for  a  woman  who  could  tramp  her 
twenty  miles  a  day  and  be  fairly  fresh  at  the  end  of  it.  For  many 
days  she  lay  in  her  bed  or  on  her  sofa  strangely  silent,  resting 
her  cheek  against  the  child's  blonde  head.  From  her  window  she 
could  see  the  old  church  and  the  churchyard  where  her  father 
slept ;  the  church  where,  in  the  days  of  her  childhood,  she  had 
prayed  and  sung  Sunday  after  Sunday,  as  she  never  did  now.  She 
could  see  the  pure  white  cross  which  marked  her  father's  resting- 
place,  and  she  knew  by  heart  the  words : 

**  His  works  do  follow  him." 

Eight  years  he  had  been  dead ;  she  had  not  thought  so  much 
of  him  in  all  those  eight  years  as  she  had  done  since  her  baby 
came.  How  proud  he  would  have  been  to  see  his  grandson — ^how 
delighted  to  have  added  another  to  the  long  list  of  Vanes  in  the 
baptismal  register. 

*' Eustace,"  she  said  suddenly  one  day,  when  the  child  was 
more  than  a  month  old,  ^^  I  should  like  to  have  a  dance  for  the 
christening." 

"  For  the  what,  my  dear  ?  "  asked  Eustace  with  mild  astonish- 
ment. 

"  The  christening." 

"  The  child  is  already  named ;  I  registered  him  as  William 
Loftus  Vane.     Did  I  not  tell  you  ?  " 

**  Yes,  dear — but  the  ceremony '!  she  began. 

"YoQ  don't  mean  to  say,"  he  interrupted,  pointing  to  the 
church,  "that  you  want  to  take  the  poor  child  over  there  and 
water  him  as  if  he  were  a  young  vegetable  and  you  wanted  him 
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to  grow  the  quicker  ?    Or,  perhaps,  you  intend  going  through  the 
ceremony  of  thanksgiving  also  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no— I  forgot,"  blushing  scarlet  at  his  sarcasm.  "  But  I 
should  like  a  dance,  Eustace." 

<<  Dearest,  you  shall  have  a  dozen  dances,  if  they  will  please 
you,"  he  answered,  kissing  her.  "Don't  let  these  morbid 
fjBmcies  get  hold  of  you — ^you  know,  you  are  not  really  strong 
yet." 

So  the  child  was  not  christened,  and  Eustace  Vane's  sarcasm 
having  killed  the  yearning  in  the  mother's  heart,  she  went  in  for 
her  advanced  ideas  more  warmly  than  ever,  and  the  green  bay- 
tree  flourished  greener  and  greener.  Truly,  it  did  seem  hard 
upon  the  simple  folk  who  had  so  many  troubles. 

Upon  one  point  every  one  was  agreed,  and  that  was  that  when  the 
days  of  babyhood  were  passed,  the  little  heir  of  Yanedene  began 
to  prove  himself  a  wonder  after  all.  At  five  years  old  he  knew 
as  much  as  a  child  of  ten,  or  of  twice  ten  for  the  matter  of  that ; 
he  could  repeat  poetry  in  three  or  four  languages  by  the  page ; 
could  play  violin  and  piano  ;  had  written  a  story,  printed  by  his 
parents,  who  were  wiser  than  their  fathers  had  been,  and  circu- 
lated among  their  friends ;  in  short,  he  was  an  infant  prodigy,  a 
fine,  handsome,  healthy,  intelligent. child,  forced  far  beyond  his 
years  and  beyond  his  strength. 

No  simple  toys  were  his  by  day — no  simple  prayers  he  said  by 
night ;  indeed  not  one  night  out  of  seven  did  he  have  the  sound 
healthy  sleep  childhood  ought  to  have.  No,  his  toys  were 
mechanical  models  of  the  most  complicated  description,  and  night 
after  night  he  was  kept  up  till  midnight  at  his  mother's  parties 
or  at  circus,  theatre,  concert  and  the  like,  until  the  handsome 
eyes  would  stay  open  no  longer,  and  he  was  carried  oflF  to  bed, 
worn  out  by  fatigue,  yet  too  thoroughly  excited  to  sleep. 

No  one,  except  his  parents,  was  surprised  when  little  Willie  fell 
ill,  as  he  did  one  dull  and  dreary  November  day,  after  being  up 
till  one  in  the  morning  at  a  child's  fancy  ball  got  up  for  his 
pleasure.  No  one  was  surprised,  but  his  parents  were  filled  with 
a  horrible  agony  of  fear,  when  the  doctors  who  had  been  called  in 
to  attend  him  announced  the  case  to  be  inflammation  of  the  brain 
and  almost  hopeless. 

Quickly  the  news  spread  through  Yanedene  till  it  reached  the 
rectory.  Then,  at  once,  the  rector  sallied  out  and  took  his  way 
towards  the  Hall ;  Mrs.  Vane  came  to  him. 

"Is  it  true?"  he  asked. 

"  Oh !  too  true — too  true,"  she  sobbed. 

"  Let  me  baptize  him "  said  the  good  man,  taking  her  hand 
and  looking  at  her  with  kindly  pity. 

**  It  will  do  no  good,"  she  cried.    "  Oh !  my  boy." 

"  Oh !  Mrs.  Yane,"  he  said  earnestly,  "  why  will  you  dis- 
regard the  truth  ?    It  is  God  who  has  sent  this  trouble  upon 
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you.  If  the  child  is  taken  can  yoa  find  it  in  your  heart  to  lay 
him  over  there  and  leave  him  for  ever  ?  '* 

"  For  ever,"  she  echoed. 

"  Can  you  bear  the  villagers,  amongst  whom  yon  have  lived  all 
your  life,  those  who  have  loved  the  ch3d  as  well  almost  as  yourself, 
to  say  that  you  buried  him  like  a  dog?  " 

'^  Like  a  dog^  she  cried  in  an  anguished  voice. 

"Can  you  refuse  for  him — ^your  little  innocent  child — ^the 
glorious  inheritance  which  your  husband  and  you  have  refused  for 
yourselves  ?  " 

«0h!  no,  no!" 

"  Show  me  the  way,"  said  the  rector,  drawing  her  towards  the 
door. 

She  led  him  to  the  room  where  the  child  lay  fighting  his  last 
struggle  with  the  grim  King  of  Terrors.  Eustace  Vane  stood  by 
the  bed,  a  very  haggard  and  anxious  Eustace  Vane,  utterly 
crushed  by  the  blow  even  then  falling  upon  him.  The  rector  did 
not  lose  a  moment,  but  even  as  he  took  the  basin  of  pure  water, 
which  was  brought  at  his  request,  there  was  a  sigh — a  shiver — a 
sudden  opening  of  the  blue  eyes — a  surprised  smile  and  a  murmur 
of  "  Mother ! " — and  then  Mrs.  Vane  sank  upon  her  knees  with  an 
exceeding  bitter  cry,  **  Too  late — too  late  " — ^and  Eustace  Vane 
realized  that  they  were  childless. 

Into  his  mind  there  came  a  remembrance  of  a  lovely  summer's 
day,  when  his  wife  had  spoken  of  the  child's  christening — of  his 
own  sarcastic  words — of  the  scarlet  flush  upon  her  cheek  as  she 
heard  them — of  his  frequent  boast,  "We  are  wiser  than  our 
fathers." 

And  then  there  came  to  him  out  of  the  Book  which  he  had 
despised,  a  message  straight  from  the  God  whom  he  had  denied : 
"  Behold !  your  house  is  left  unto  you  desolate." 


IN  THE  GAltDEN  PAVILION. 

By  may  CROMMEUN, 


IT  was  a  glorious  moonlight  night  about  the  midsummer  of 
1830.  Wide  and  silvern  the  gentle  radiance  lay  on  the  low 
cotton  fields,  bathing  them  in  a  mystic  beauty  they  knew  not 
by  day,  ^hen  the  gangs  of  bbick  slaves  worked  here,  singing 
merry  snatches  at  times ;  for  this  was  a  happy  southern  planta- 
tion, where  the  "  massa  "  was  kind  and  the  overseer  easy. 

The  moon  transmuted  the  broad  Mississippi's  muddy  flow  to 
silver,  too ;  but  it  could  not  pierce  the  blackness  of  the  riverside 
woods  stretching  northwards  for  hundreds  of  miles,  where  green 
parrots  flashed  and  chattered  by  day,  and  wild  "  gobbler  "  turkeys 
roosted  safe  by  night  on  the  high  branches- 
There  was  the  hush  of  rest  and  peace  on  the  sugar-cane  planta- 
tions and  in  the  long  rows  of  negro  cabins,  each  with  their 
garden  patches.  Sleep  and  happy  rest  everywhere.  Only,  it 
might  be,  the  night  brought  no  blessing  to  the  wide  and  dismal 
swamp  that  stretched  for  miles  inland — treacherous  and  poison- 
ous to  mankind  and  beast,  inhabited  only  by  deadly  snakes  and 
loathsome  reptiles. 

The  moon  shone  also,  some  distance  lower  down  the  great 
Father  of  Waters,  on  a  fair  garden  shaded  by  wide-spread  cedars. 
It  was  all  hedged  in  with  luxuriant  red  and  white  choctaw  and 
Cherokee  roses,  twining  together  in  an  impenetrable  barrier. 
Myrtles  and  jessamine  bloomed  herein  profusely  in  masses  of 
milk-white  sweetness,  and  oleanders  blushed  in  banks,  whereon 
it  seemed  as  if  rosy  sunset  had  lighted,  and  lingered  still 
throughout  the  night. 

It  was  a  garden  Boccacio  would  have  loved,  that  Watteau 
might  have  painted.  A  fair  setting  to  the  home  of  one  of  the 
richest  and  handsomest  planters  in  Louisiana. 

The  house  itself,  which  overlooked  both  the  river  and  garden, 
though  only  two-storied  and  built  of  wood,  like  its  neighbours, 
was  yet  a  pleasant  dwelling  with  spacious  and  airy  rooms. 
Around  it  ran  a  wide  verandah,  raised  on  short  pillars  firom  the 
ground ;  and  here  this  night  shadows  of  figures,  two  and  two, 
might  have  been  descried  lingering  in  secluded  nooks. 

The  windows  were  wide  open,  and  through  them  came  wafts 
of  gay  music  and  shafts  of  brilliant  light.    A  merry  dance  was 
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going  on,  for  friends  had  come  from  the  nearest  plantations 
around,  in  gay  response  to  a  «udden  invitation,  and  some  of  the 
prettiest  belles  of  New  Orleans  and  Charlestown  were  witching 
the  susceptible  hearts  of  the  young  planters.  A  whirl  of  white 
muslin  and  gay  ribbons,  a  ripple  of  light  laughter,  with  tinder- 
currents  of  tender  speech ;  a  glancing  fire  of  smiles  and  quick 
looks,  and  the  play  of  fans  fluttered  with  meaning  coquetry  in 
hands  that  made  the  delicate  art  into  inaudible  speech. 

In  the  doorways  clustered  groups  of  household  negroes :  broad 
faces  all  one  dusky  grin,  lit  up  by  gleaming  teeth.  They  had 
been  bom  and  bred  on  the  estate,  as  were  their  parents  before 
them.  Indeed,  family  affection  represented  to  many  of  these 
simple  minds  devotion  to  Massa  Charles  or  Massa  Sam — the 
two  handsome  and  high-spirited  brothers,  who  lived  here  in 
bachelor  freedom  and  friendly  accord, — mixed  in  an  inextricable 
tangle  with  their  fondness  for  their  own  more  personal  families 
of  thick-lipped,  snub-nosed  "  chiiren." 

"  What  a  happy  household  yours  must  be,  Mr.  Lee ! — I  have 
never  seen  one  that  seems  so  patriarchal.  And  then  you  have 
such  a  lovely  old  house ! "  said  a  beautiful  dark-browed  girl  to 
Charles  Lee,  the  elder  of  the  brothers. 

"  I  am  glad  you  think  so,"  answered  the  young  planter  with  a 
constraint  he  had  never  known  in  his  life  till  now,  but  giving  one 
ardent  look  in  her  glorious  eyes,  which  betrayed  that  the  hot 
southern  blood  was  coursing  fester  in  his  veins  than  almost  ever 
before. 

Marie  de  Paz  felt  thrilled  by  a  magnetic  wave  that  flashed  from 
her  lover  to  herself;  that  electric  current  which  communicates 
itself  so  strangely  at  times  between  human  beings,  making  their 
minds  one.  She  could  have  laughed  in  her  heart,  she  was  so 
happy. 

But  Aunt  Topsy,  the  buxom  coloured  housekeeper,  resplendent 
in  a  new  silk  bandana,  though  she  stared  with  a  broad  smile  from 
ear  to  ear  upon  them  both,  yet  felt  a  sinking  of  her  big  motherly 
heart. 

^*  Massa  Charles  will  get  married  and  Massa.  Sam  will  go  'long 
out  o'  this,"  thought  she ;  and  the  one  brother  she  loved  as  her 
first-born  and  the  other  as  her  youngest-bom,  having  been  nurse 
to  them  both. 

The  evening  ended  early,  for  the  men  wished  to  start  betimes 
next  morning  on  a  shooting  expedition.  To-morrow  night  they 
would  have  more  music  and  dancing,  for  the  party  was  to  last  a 
week,  and  the  planter's  home  was  literally  overflowing  with 
guests. 

The  young  men  were  stowed  away  in  the  bachelors'  quarters^ 
a  large  out-building  near.  The  ladies  had  been  given,  of  course, 
the  more  luxurious  rooms  in  the  house  itself;  but  still  even  here, 
crowd  as  they  might,  there  was  one  too  many. 
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*^  Let  us  all  draw  lots,  which  one  of  us  shall  sleep  in  the  garden 
pavilion,'*  merry  voices  had  cried  early  in  the  evening. 

And  to  Marie,  the  lovely  belle  of  Florida,  fate  willed,  as  they 
drew  by  turns,  the  shortest  lot. 

"  You  are  not  afraid  ?  "  now  asked  Charles  Lee  tenderly.  "  I 
use  the  lower  room  in  the  pavilion  as  my  own  study,  but  the 
upper  bed-room  has  not  been  slept  in  for  years.  Pray  tell  me  if 
you  are  at  all  nervous '* 

"  Not  I ! "  laughed  Marie  exultingly.  **  The  most  splendid 
time  in  my  life  was  when  I  and  two  other  girls  camped  out  alone 
for  a  week  in  the  woods  in  Florida.  We  each  had  a  little  tent 
under  a  tree,  and  it  was  lovely  there  at  nights.  The  only  things 
I  feared  at  times  were  the  great  big  snakes ;  there  were  pale  pink 
ones  as  thick  as  my  arm,  that  were  real  ugly." 

**  You  shall  have  no  snakes  to-night ;  and  Aunt  Topsy  has  had 
special  orders  to  make  you  comfortable,"  replied  her  enamoured 
host.     **  But  some  of  us  must  escort  you  to  your  bower." 

They  took  lights,  and  wound  in  a  little  procession  through  the 
garden.  But  none  seemed  in  any  haste  to  thread  the  alleys 
winding  among  thickets  of  gorgeous  southern  flowers. 

Lee,  who  led  the  way  with  his  beautiful  Marie,  dallied  pur- 
posely, delaying  the  moment  of  parting;  like  Juliet,  he  would 
fain  have  said  good  night  till  morrow.  Somehow  the  other 
couples  dropped  behind  and  lingered  likewise,  whispering,  with  a 
light  laugh  now  and  again  thrown  in  like  the  note  of  an  awakened 
bird.  But  surely  no  pair  whispered  as  low  and  eagerly,  tremu- 
lously, as  the  first  two  who  stood  close  side  by  side  under  the 
spreading  branches  of  a  great  "  live  (or  evergreen)  oak,"  enormous 
in  girth  and  weight.  This  tree  had  witnessed  likewise  the  loves 
and  lives  of  four  generations  in  that  garden,  and  seemed  to 
inclose  the  young  man  and  maiden  with  lovingly  rustling  leaves ; 
while  the  myrtle  close  by,  stirred  by  the  breeze,  shook  its  milk- 
whit«  blossoms  of  love,  the  emblem  of  happy  marriage,  on  the 
pair,  although  unheeded.  None  this  night  were  so  tremblingly 
happy  as  the  handsome  young  planter  and  the  lovely  girl  who  had 
just  faltered  out  her  promise  to  be  his  wife. 

For  Lee  had  not  been  able  to  delay  longer  putting  his  fate  to 
the  touch.  The  question  and  answer,  so  momentous  to  every 
human  life,  its  mid-point  of  the  journey,  had  been  asked  and 
answered  by  one  more  man  and  woman  among  the  millions  who 
have,  and  shall  do  so,  on  this  marrying  and  giving-in-marriage 
earth.  They  had  heard  with  rapture  the  love  that  either  had 
kept  hidden  till  now  from  the  other,  and  tasting  the  first  delight 
of  that  mutual  knowledge,  already  busied  themselves  forecasting 
the  still  fuller  happiness  of  coming  years,  when,  by  "  day  and 
night,  in  joy  or  grief,"  they  should  be  always  together  ! 

^'Only  to  think  that  so  short  a  while  ago,  I  could  not  tell 
whether  I  was  to  be  the  most  miserable  or  the  happiest  man  alive 
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for  the  remainder  of  my  days ! "  exclaimed  Lee  in  fervid  joy. 
^*  And  one  moment  of  time — one  spoken  word — decides  it  all ! 
What  a  strange  thing  is  our  life !  " 

"  Take  care.  Do  not  speak  so  surely  of  happiness.  Remember, 
death  is  always  near,"  murmured  Marie  de  Paz,  with  superstitious 
dread  of  what  seemed  tempting — not  the  bright  Providence  of 
Christian  faith — but  the  darker  spirit  that  seems  to  a  pagan 
dread,  hidden  away  dim  but  deep  in  most  of  our  minds,  to  rule 
over  the  much  evil  of  this  world. 

She  looked  over  her  shoulder,  awed,  as  if  she  could  see  a  shape, 
white-robed  and  white-winged,  but  mystic  and  terrible,  wandering 
through  the  cypresses. 

"  If  you  die  tirst,  I  shall  wish  to  die  with  you,"  exclaimed  Lee, 
and  as  he  drew  her  nearer  to  his  side,  Marie  recognized  that  it 
was  Love  himself — Love  only,  who  was  hiding  in  the  moonlit 
garden  plots.  "  But  we  will  not  think  of  sadness  now,*"  went 
on  the  young  man  gaily,  kissing  the  soft  ebon  hair  that  waved 
floud-like  about  her  head,  "Dream  of  me  to-night,  as  I  am 
certain  to  dream  of  you,  and  I  shall  remember  this  night  always 
as  one  of  the  happiest  of  my  life." 

"  Yes,  and  the  happiest  of  mine,"  echoed  Marie  de  Paz,  with 
ecstatic  conviction. 

A  hoarse  sound,  like  an  inhuman  laugh,  came  from  the  bushes 
near.  Both  started  as  a  bird  whirred  through  the  branches. 
They  had  heard  its  cry. 

"  That  is  a  bad  omen !  "  exclaimed  the  girl  affrighted. 

Next  moment  a  large  bat  flitted  across  the  path,  almost 
striking  their  faces  with  its  leathern  wing. 

"Another !"  she  repeated,  with  some  strange  presenti- 
ment of  evil  drawing  nigh. 

But  Lee  soothed  and  chid  her  with  loving  reproach  till  she 
laughed  at  herself. 

"  Forgive  me ;  I  am  too  superstitious.  But  I  am  of  Spanish 
descent,  you  know." 

The  little  troop  now  moved  on,  as  by  mutual  understanding, 
towards  the  pavilion  at  the  end  of  the  garden. 

This  was  a  small  double-storied  building  containing  two  rooms, 
of  which  the  lower  one  was  sometimes  used  by  the  young  planter. 
Here,  in  lazy  noontide  hours  of  alternate  siesta  and  study, 
he  smoked  his  fragrant  manilla,  and  was  soothed  by  the  faint 
breeze  from  the  river  blowmg  through  the  open  windows,  that 
were  shaded  by  thick  magnolias,  lofty  live-oaks,  and  Pride  of 
China  trees, 

A  small  stair  led  to  a  charming  little  octagon  bed-room  over- 
head, where  the  light  of  a  silver  lamp  showed  that  Aunt  Topsy 
had  amply  done  her  utmost  to  obey  her  master's  orders.  New 
matting  was  spread  on  the  floor.  The  little  tent  bedstead  across 
one  angle  was  freshly  hung  with  blue-silk  curtains  and  white 
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muslin.  Delicate  lace  draperies  floated  round  the  dressing-table 
and  window ;  while  on  one  side  was  placed  a  silver  tray,  bearing 
a  dainty  little  sapper,  a  roast  prairie  chicken,  glowing  fruit, 
iced  water  and  orangeade,  and  lastly,  in  a  tali  decanter  of 
Venetian  glass,  that  was  a  treasured  heirloom  in  the  Lee  family, 
sparkled  some  of  the  rarest  vintage  from  their  cellar. 

The  gay  troop  of  girls  who  accompanied  Marie,  burst  into  a 
rapture  of  envy  and  delight  at  her  lodging. 

"It  is  all  right  above  there,  I  hope,"  asked  Charles  Lee  up 
from  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  where  he  waited. 

**  It  is  quite  lovely !  I  shall  never  wish  for  a  better  bed-room 
in  my  Ufe,"  answered  Marie  in  good-night. 

"AH  right,  indeed.  Any  of  us  would  exchange  with  her 
gladly,"  cried  her  friends  in  meaning  tones,  with  envying  smiles. 
Then  the  merry  covey  fluttered  downstairs ;  but  Louise  and 
Daisy,  Marie's  greatest  friends,  called  up  again  roguishly :  "  Shall 
we  keep  the  key  of  Sleeping  Beauty's  bower?  No  harm  can 
happen  to  you  if  we  are  your  portresses,  dear,  and  in  the  morning 
we  will  come  down  here  early  to  wake  you  up." 

"  Yes ;  that  is  a  very  good  idea,"  laughed  Marie,  leaning  out 
of  the  window.  So  they  locked  her  in,  and  left  her  alone  in  the 
garden  pavilion,  while  their  steps  and  voices  soon  died  away,  and 
only  silence  remained. 

Only  silence!  and  the  broad  river's  muddy  flow  outside, just 
lapping  ever  so  faintly  against  the  bank  or  levee,  like  a  sigh  every 
now  and  then.  But  there  were  smiles  on  Marie's  warm-kissed 
lips,  and  her  eyes,  like  happy  stars,  gazed  long  and  dreamily  at 
the  sky,  not  seeing  dark,  twisted  shapes  of  cloud  that  began  to 
drift  across  the  moon,  while  a  piled  mass  of  blackness  came 
travelling  ominously  fast  up  before  the  increasing  wind. 

Presently  the  drooping  branches  by  the  riverside  rustled  to 
and  fro,  as  a  sough  passed  through  them ;  the  lianas  and  creepers 
swayed  their  pendent  long  arms ;  the  reeds  shivered.  A  slight 
shiver  passed  through  Marie,  too,  and  she  roused  herself  from 
where  she  knelt  at  the  window  seat,  and  felt  that  she  was  chilled 
with  night  air,  though  love  still  nestled  warm  in  her  heart. 

Only  silence  again  !  The  wind  had  dropped  for  a  little  inter- 
val ;  but  through  the  silence  came  a  long,  deep  howl,  the  bay  of 
a  bloodhound  from  the  overseer's  house. 

Marie  de  Paz  shivered,  for  superstition  told  her  that  death  was 
hovering  even  now  over  some  poor  soul,  and  that  anigh.  She 
looked  up  quickly  at  the  moon,  peering  just  then  through  a  rift 
between  wild  clouds  driving  fast  in  strange,  distorted  shapes. 

Wk&-€V) !  With  a  long-drawn  cry,  rising  to  a  shriek,  the  wind 
came  again  from  out  of  the  distance,  sweeping  over  swamp  and 
prairie,  and  bending»the  heads  of  the  great  woods.  And,  closing 
the  window,  the  beautiful  Creole  drew  the  curtain  and  came  back 
to  the  soft  light  and  warmth  within  doors.     Ah  !  this  wad  pleasant. 
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It  was  growing  ghoulish  outside  in  the  darkness;  bnt  in  here  she 
was  safe  and  snug,  and  could  still  enjoy  this — the  happiest  night 
of  her  life. 

Marie  toyed,  smiling,  with  the  fruit  on  her  supper-tray,  raised 
a  luscious  nectarine  to  her  lips ;  then,  in  playful  nialice,  woke  up 
her  paroquet,  that  slumbered  close  by  on  its  perch,  to  offer  it 
some  grapes.  It  was  a  very  old  bird ;  her  dead  mother's  favourite. 
Marie  went  nowhere  without  it. 

Sleepy  at  last,  the  young  girl  slipped  into  bed  and  nestled 
between  the  fine  sheets  scented  with  orange  blossom.  Soon  she 
began  to  dream,  but  not  as  she  had  promised  herself,  happy  visions 
of  her  handsome  lover.  Strangely,  only  all  sorts  of  dismal  and 
morbid  fancies  came  to  her  sleeping  imagination.  She  herself 
seemed  alone  and  lost  out  in  a  dismal  swamp,  with  noxious 
creatures  round  her  peering  from  under  the  fen  and  out  of  the 
slush  with  goggling,  cruel  eyes,  greedy  for  prey.  In  the  distance, 
on  firm  ground,  Charles  Lee  was  walking,  and  Marie  strove  to 
call  to  him  ;  but  a  hideous,  unknown  thing  rose  from  out  of  the 
brake  and  waved  her  back,  it  seemed,  while  she  could  not  utter  a 
sound. 

Outside,  in  reality,  the  wind  had  risen  to  a  wild  gale,  while 
the  rain  was  falling  in  drenching  torrents,  making  the  dark  night 
black  as  Erebus,  and  quenching  the  moon.  Perhaps  the  noise 
of  the  weather  had  caused  poor  Marie's  nightmare ;  but  she  awoke 
with  a  start. 

What  was  that  f 

A  scraping,  rustling  noise  sounded  outside  the  pavilion ;  a 
breaking  of  twigs  of  the  creepers  on  its  walls ;  then  the  fell  of  a 
heavy  body.  Mary  was  startled,  and  raised  herself  to  listen.  In 
another  minute  she  would,  perhaps,  have  collected  courage  enough 
to  creep  to  the  window  and  look  out,  when  the  scraping  and 
shuffiing  up  the  wall  began  again. 

The  girl  could  not  move  now,  but  waited,  her  dark  eyes  dilated 
with  terror. 

The  lamp  still  burned,  though  low,  and  its  gleam  suddenly 
showed  a  dark  hand  passing  over  the  panes.  A  thing  so  lean, 
and  with  such  hideous  crooked  fingers  and  long  nails,  it  seemed 
more  like  the  talons  of  a  bird  of  prey,  but  for  a  skinny,  almost 
fleshless  arm. 

Then  the  window  opened,  admitting  a  gust  of  night  wind  and 
rain,  making  the  curtains  flap  wildly,  and  extinguishing  the  lamp. 
But  before  the  light  went  out,  Marie,  staring  from  between  the 
closed  silk  curtains,  her  heart  giving  great  throbs  of  fear  like 
blows,  sajw  an  indistinct  but  horrible  form  crouch  itself  on  the  sill 
and  then  drop  into  the  room.  It  was  a  dark,  seemingly  only  half- 
human  shape,  with  the  stooping  action  of  a  large  monkey,  having 
rolling  eyes,  and  a  bald  and  jetty  skull  fringed  by  some  few  woolly 
white  hairs ;  yet  the  face  resembled  that  of  a  very  aged  negro. 
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Marie's  lips  parted  to  utter  that  wild  scream  which,  ringing 
through  the  window  and  out  across  the  garden,  must  startle 
the  inmates  of  the  house  up  yonder  from  their  careless  sleep. 
Not  a  sound  came  forth.  The  scream  was  only  uttered  by  her 
mind  ;  the  paralyzed  muscles  of  the  girl's  throat  refused  to  act. 

Perhaps  it  was  better  so ;  for  no  cry,  however  shrill,  could  have 
pierced  through  the  howling  of  the  wind  and  the  crashing  and 
breaking  of  the  branches  of  the  tall  trees  around. 

The  window  was  sharply  closed;  and  then  came  a  laugh,  so 
inhuman,  so  devilish  in  its  horrible  cackle,  that  it  curdled  the 
blood  in  the  listening  girl's  veins.  It  was  a  laugh  of  gloating 
triumph ;  such  evil  satisfaction  as  might  have  come  from  a  ghoul 
or  a  demon,  but  surely  from  no  creature  in  the  semblance  of  man. 
A  fetid  odour,  too,  as  of  a  wild  beast,  made  itself  apparent  at 
the  same  time  through  the  perfumed  air  of  the  room,  turning 
Marie  sick.  And  stooping,  as  it  seemed,  on  all  fours,  the  thing 
began  moving  round  the  room,  like  a  dog  prowling,  with  the 
accompaniment  of  a  strange,  clanking  noise. 

Some  instinct  of  self-preservation — one  of  those  movements 
natural  to  all  creatures,  even  when  reason  is  a  blank  and  will 
seems  utterly  gone — came  to  Marie  almost  unconsciously.  Soft, 
soft !  oh !  so  noiselessly !  with  breath  held,  and  a  white  face 
staring  in  helpless  horror,  she  slid  from  her  bed  behind  the 
curtains  into  the  angle  of  the  octagon-shaped  room,  across  which 
the  bedstead  stood. 

There  was  but  a  little  space  into  which  the  terrified  girl 
crouched  :  a  corner  so  narrow  that  one  would  hardly  have  believed 
that  it  could  have  held  even  her  slight  form.  And  there  was 
only  a  thin  curtain  between  her  and  that  awful  prowling  intruder; 
but  when  hiding  in  deadly  terror  any  shelter  seems  a  refuge ; 
and  from  a  sight  of  horror  ariy  screen — even  the  clasping  of  a 
woman's  delicate  hands  before  her  eyes  to  shut  it  out  from  the  brain 
that  would  otherwise  reel — is  a  blessed  veil,  relief  unspeakable ! 

Yet  Marie  ventured  to  steal  a  look  out  presently ;  that  strange 
craving  which  longs  to  know  the  worst  impelling  her  irresistibly 
against  her  fears.  There  was  a  slit  where  the  curtains  did  not 
quite  meet  the  wall ;  and  though  the  lamp  was  extinguished  the 
room  was  feebly  lit  by  a  faint  glimmer.  This  came  from  a  wick 
floating  in  a  silver  saucer  full  of  oil,  an  old-fashioned  night-light 
left  by  Aunt  Topsy,  which  Marie  had  disregarded  hitherto, 
preferring  the  brighter  companionship  of  the  lamp. 

She  could  only  catch  occasional  glimpses  of  the  dark  form  that 
passed  her  scope  of  vision,  but  it  was  apparently  examining  the 
furniture  all  round  with  snuffling  grunts  of  attention  and  surprise. 
Once  it  stopped  so  close  to  her  that  Marie's  heart  seemed  to 
suspend  beating,  and  no  breath  passed  between  her  parted  lips. 

Then,  as   if  satisfied — for  the   creature  had   been   listening 
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suspiciously,  she  knew — it  moved  away.  Barely  two  or  three 
minutes  had  passed  since  it  entered  the  chamber,  but  those 
minutes  were  hours! 

With  a  spring  the  ghastly  visitor  next  rushed  at  the  supper, 
giving  a  horrible  howl  of  joy,  like  a  wild  beast  that,  scenting 
danger,  skulks  round  its  meal  till  reassured  that  neither  trap  nor 
ambushed  foe  is  lurking  near.  Saising  himself  almost  upright, 
he  snatched  at  the  food  with  skinny  black  claws,  and  began 
tearing  at  it  tooth  and  nail,  mouthing  and  gorging,  with  mingled 
growls  and  inarticulate  noises  of  satisfaction.  Slobbering  and 
mumbling,  gnawing  the  bones  of  the  fowl,  the  creature  lastly 
cracked  them,  as  would  a  dog,  between  its  jaws.  Then  the  fruit, 
rind,  stones  and  all,  was  swallowed ;  and,  with  an  angry  growl, 
the  horrible  midnight  guest  returned  to  some  morsels  dropped  on 
the  matting,  scraping  up,  scavenger-like,  every  particle  of  cartilage 
or  refuse  to  be  found. 

There  followed  a  sound  of  broken  glass.  In  the  uncertain 
light  the  living  nightmare  had  dashed  down  the  delicate  Venetian 
drinking-glasses,  Aunt  Topsy's  pride.  As  if  angered  thereby,  it 
snatched  at  the  muslin  and  lace  table-cover,  and  applied  it  to  the 
night-light,  so  that  the  flame  caught  the  light  fabric.  Im- 
mediately the  table  was  in  a  blaze.  The  room  was  vividly- 
illumined  by  the  flame  streaming  upwards.  With  a  new  fear — 
that  of  being  burnt  alive  to  a  cinder  should  the  fire  reach  the 
bed-curtains  in  a  few  more  seconds — Marie  de  Paz  drew  back  a 
little  of  the  drapery  with  trembling,  bloodless  fingers.  A  wild 
thought  rose  to  her  mind  of  rushing  to  the  window  and  flinging 
herself  down,  for  alas !  the  stairway  only  led  to  the  door  below^ 
which  was  locked  outside! 

The  sight  she  saw  branded  itself  upon  her  brain. 

Not  alone  the  dressing-table,  but  also  the  muslin  window- 
curtains  were  on  fire,  and  were  fast  shrivelling  as  the  quick 
tongues  of  flame  lick^  their  way  up  to  the  ceiling. 

"  jETa  /  ha!  ha  !  "  A  yell  of  fiendish  laughter  came  from  the 
being,  whether  man  or  demon,  who  stood  midmost  of  the  burning 
mass.  It  was  now  fully  revealed.  The  figure  was  that  of  an  old, 
old  negro,  destitute  of  clothing  as  the  lowest  savage  but  for  some 
foul  rags  that  clung  about  his  body — a  form  nearly  bent  double, 
whether  from  age  or  sickness ;  hideously  shrunken,  lean,  almost 
fleshless.  And  on  the  wrists  and  legs  of  this  wretched  being  were 
iron  fetters,  from  which  dangled  links  of  broken  rusty  chain. 
He  had  caught  up  the  decanter  of  wine,  and  was  holding  it  aloft 
with  long,  skeleton  arms — on  which  yet  the  muscles  stood  out 
like  warps  of  black,  tough  cordage — in  an  ecstasy  of  rapture,  his 
black  head  rolling  from  side  to  side,  and  the  whites  of  his  eyes 
gleaminff.  While  the  fire  curled  around  him  he  threw  back  his 
head  with  maniac  joy,  and  though  the  scanty  woolly  hairs  were 
singed  on  his  bald  pate,  he  raised  the  goblet  to  his  mouth,  and 
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drained  the  generous  vintage  to  the  last  drop.  But  then,  dashing 
down  the  empty  flask,  he  sprang,  in  sudden  rage,  at  the  remnants 
of  the  burning  curtains  with  the  bound  of  a  panther,  tore  them 
down,  and  trampled  the  smouldering  mass  with  naked  feet, 
apparently  insensible  to  pain. 

Meanwhile,  another  noise  mingled  with  the  hoarse  gibbering 
howls  with  which  this  savage  war-dance  was  executed.  The  old 
paroquet,  awakened  by  a  sudden  flare,  was  dashing  wildly  to 
either  side  of  its  cage,  flapping  the  wires  with  its  wings  and 
uttering  discordant  screams.     It  did  not  utter  them  long ! 

The  black  monster  snatched  at  the  cage  door,  and,  gripping  the 
poor  bird  with  a  cruel  gripe,  dragged  it  out  and  wrung  its  neck. 
Then — with  a  vampire's  horrible  craving — it  tore  open  the  still 
palpitating  body  of  its  victim  and  drank  the  warm  blood. 

Maiie  saw  no  more. 

Her  own  blood  curdled  in  her  veins,  so  that  she  sank  down  still 
lower  in  her  hiding-place,  cold  as  ice,  with  closed  eyes,  and 
fainted. 

When  the  unhappy  prisoner  came  to  consciousness,  all  seemed 
still  in  the  little  chamber.  The  storm  was  over  outside ;  the  wild 
noises  of  the  night  were  calmed ;  and  the  moon  shone  out  again. 
Dazed,  and  not  remembering  yet  where  she  was,  the  girl  strove  to 
move  from  her  cramped  posture,  vaguely  imagining  herself  still 
in  bed. 

A  strange  sound  close  beside  her  in  the  darkness  made  the  hair 
of  her  head  rise  with  sudden  fear.  Ah  I  Marie  remembered  now. 
And  it  was  here,  at  her  very  side  in  the  darkness,  this  vampire — 
this  grisly  demon  !  The  poor  girl  held  her  breath  till  her  temples 
throbbed  to  suffocation,  while  her  ears  were  strained  to  catch  any 
more  of  those  sounds.  They  came,  but  regularly  at  recurring  in- 
tervals. They  were  the  snores  of  the  living  horror,  whether  evil 
spirit  or  human  monster  Marie  knew  not,  that  lay  sleeping  now  on 
the  dainty  couch  she  had  vacated.  There  was  only  a  silken  cur- 
tain between  her  and  that  foul  presence  which  filled  her  with 
shuddering  disgust  even  more  than  sickening  fear.  Only  that 
between  her  and  death — if  it  waked ! 

The  terrible  moments  of  the  night  passed  so  slowly,  Marie 
counted  them  by  her  own  heart  beats. 

Once  a  desperate  resolve  rose  in  her  mind  to  escape  at  any  risk. 
The  courageous  Creole  nerved  herself  to  rise  softly  from  her  lair. 
She  hoped  to  draw  back  the  curtain  gently  and  make  a  sudden 
spring  over  the  sleeping  black  mass  that  barred  her  way,  and  so 
burst  open  the  window  for  freedom.  What  if  she  did  break  her 
neck  in  the  fall  ?  Quick  death  was  preferable  to  this  unbearable 
agony !     She  shovXd  go  mad  if  it  lasted  ! 

Marie  moved  the  curtain  a  little;  but  however  slightly,  the 
creature  near  her  must  have  had  the  instincts  of  a  lynx,  for  it 
stirred  at  once,  and  the  regular  stertorous  breathing  stopped  ! 
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Merciful  Providence !  All  the  previoos  dangers  of  the  night 
seemed  as  nothing  to  that  supreme  moment  of  terror.  Shrinking 
back  against  the  wall,  not  a  hand's  breadth  distance  from  the 
murderous  monster,  Marie  remained  quailing  like  a  condemned 
creature  who  feds  the  executioner's  hand  abready  nearing.  Her 
late  scorn  of  death  was  forgotten  in  a  wild  craving  for  life — life 
that  still  leapt  in  her  veius  but  might  be  extinguished  within  her 
in  another  few  brief  seconds. 

The  heavy  breathing  went  on  again,  though  irregularly. 
Gradually  the  horrible  snores  recommenced. 

Once  more,  after  nearly  an  hour  of  waiting  behind  the  bed, 
Marie  tried  stealthily  to  withdraw  the  curtain.  The  same  result 
followed,  but  even  more  alarmingly.  The  old  monster  was  grow- 
ing wakeful ;  yes,  more  and  more  wakeful. 

At  last — oh,  horror! — it  roused  completely  and  turned  itself 
with  violence,  so  that  Marie  felt  the  bed  shaking  and  the  curtain 
blown  out  slightly,  touching  her  in  the  face. 

Then,  seeming  vexed  by  disturbance,  or  from  whatever  other 
cause  working  in  its  Caliban  mind,  the  creature  burst  out  into 
loud  weeping.  Such  weeping !  mingled  with  gnashing  of  teeth, 
howling,  frantic  contortions  of  body,  and  inarticulate  outcries  most 
horrible  of  all,  because  seeming  like  the  sounds  of  a  mute  trying 
in  vain  to  make  himself  intelligible  in  direst  need  to  fellow 
human  beings. 

No;  worse  than  that.  As  Marie  de  Paz  listened,  a  ghastly 
conviction  came  upon  her  that  these  cries,  as  of  a  lost  soul,  did  in- 
deed truly  belong  to  such  an  unhappy  one.  This  wretched  negro 
beside  her  had  been  taken  possession  of  by  a  demoniacal  spirit, 
perhaps  by  many  such,  whose  name  was  legion. 

Half  dead,  the  girl  put  her  fingers  in  her  ears,  and  strove  to 
shut  out  those  heart-rending  cries.  Would  they  Tiever  cease  f 
Then  Marie  prayed  wildly.  She  prayed  for  help  for  herself; 
mercy  upon  and  escape  from  this  most  miserable  being,  that 
would  rend  her  in  pieces  if  it  but  knew  she  trembled  close  by, 
defenceless. 

Poor  girl !  Even  through  her  own  terrors  she  could  still  feel  a 
divine  pity  for  this  other  being  sunk  in  far  more  direful  misery, 
this  lost  soul,  condemned  to  know  no  hope— no  forgiveness — 
through  all  the  abysses  of  eternity. 

Then  came  maddened  thoughts,  mute  cries  to  her  lover.  He 
was  so  strong,  so  fearless ;  and  lying,  no  doubt,  happily  asleep. 
Could  he  not  know  f  could  not  love's  instinct  warn  him  that,  only 
some  few  hundred  yards  away,  she  was  in  such  ghastly  peril  ? 

Now  the  demoniac  was  rolling  in  agonies  within  merely  an  inch 
of  her.  That  he  had  not  yet  found  out  her  presence  only  pro- 
longed the  agony  of  what  Tnvst  come,  any  moment,  unless  a 
miracle  intervened.  Her  tender  flesh  shuddered  sickeningly,  as 
if  already  at  the  mercy  of  those  cruel,  yellow  teeth;  those  sharj) 
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talons.     He  was  writhing  nearer,  now — now  !    Marie  gave  herself 
up  for  lost,  and  waited  the  end  with  a  dead  calm  of  despair. 

Charles  Lee  awakened  lazily  about  this  time. 

He  was  too  happy  to  sleep ;  yet  it  was  too  early  to  rouse  fully. 
In  the  feverish  snatches  of  slumber  he  had  been  able*  to  court 
(what  between  his  own  over-joy  and  the  noises  of  the  storm),  the 
young  planter's  dreams  were  all  of  Marie.  Now  he  would  enjoy 
his  more  wakeful  thoughts  of  her,  and  so  lay  in  that  blissful  state 
of  semi-somnolence  when  one  dreams  still  of  what  one  will.  His 
beautiful  Marie,  with  her  eyes  like  wells  of  black  light,  and  the 
soft  cloud  of  hair  fringing  her  forehead  with  the  sweetest  dark 
halo  that  worshipper  ever  saw.  He  would  not  stir  yet  awhile, 
but  lie  still,  and  draw  happy  pictures  of  their  future.  .  .  . 
Yet,  now  that  he  was  awake,  some  impulse  began  tormenting  Lee 
to  rise.  Plague  upon  it!  he  was  quite  happy;  he  would  not 
move.  Despite  himself  he  grew  more  and  more  restless,  however ; 
it  would  not  do,  he  could  not  lie  quiet.  .Well,  there !  the  sun 
was  rising  ;  as  it  seemed  he  inuat^  why  he  would  rise  also. 

The  first  morning  rays  of  the  sun  shone  upon  the  wet  earth  as 
Lee  came  out  of  doors.  The  leaves  of  the  peccan  trees  were 
glistening ;  fresh,  resinous  fragrance  came  from  the  red  and  white 
cedars  ;  the  giant  pine  trees  stood  up  rejoicing,  splendid  in  their 
majestic  height. 

The  broad  Mississippi  was  flowing  past,  its  surface  rufBed  now 
by  the  morning  breeze ;  and  up  by  the  sugar-plantations,  where 
the  great  river  was  higher  by  eight  or  nine  feet  than  the  sur- 
rounding grounds,  a  solitary  watcher  could  be  descried  moving  on 
the  levee  or  bank.  Lee  had  half  a  mind  to  turn  his  steps  thither 
and  make  inquiries  of  this  guard  concerning  the  past  night's 
storm.  It  had  been  unusually  severe ;  and  the  danger  in  that 
district  of  a  break  in  the  dykes  which  hem  in  the  river's  waters  is 
great,  for  a  crevasse  will  cause  the  country  to  be  inundated  for 
miles.     He  would  just  go  and  see 

But  something  kept  dragging  him  irresistibly  in  the  direction 
of  the  garden  pavilion.  Lee  smiled  at  himself;  yet  it  was  an 
uneasy  smile.  And  his  footsteps  hastened  with  something  beside 
a  lover's  usual  eagerness  down  the  garden  path,  while  a  strange 
trouble  seemed  upon  his  spirits.  He  did  not  give  a  glance  at  the 
dew  shining  in  silver  on  the  snowy  massesof  jessamine,  nor  at  the 
rosy-blushing  oleanders,  but  went  straight  on  past  all  the  morning 
sweetness  and  freshness  of  the  flowers,  till  the  garden  pavilion 
came  in  sight. 

Pausing  then,  under  a  great  Pride  of  China  tree,  with  its  lilac 
flowers  and  poisonous  berries,  Charles  Lee  stood  to  gaze  awhile  at 
his  lady-love's  bower. 

A  smile  broke  out  on  his  face ;  why,  all  was  right  here !  What 
fancy  had  possessed  him  just  now  ?    A  very  handsome  young 
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fellow  Lee  looked  in  his  spotless  white  linen  sammer-garb,  as  he 
took  6ff  his  large  straw  hat  to  feel  the  early  breeze  play  over  his 
clustering  locks. 

Hark !  What  was  that  ?  A  long  wail  from  the  garden-house 
surely !     Yes ;  and  another. 

But  at  the  first  Lee  leapt  forward,  and  in  a  few  bounds  reached 
the  pavilion  door,  and  was  thundering  at  it,  "  Marie,  Marie,  are 
you  ill  ? — ^Tell  me !     Open  the  door ! "  he  shouted. 

Ah,  fool !  he  had  forgotten  she  was  locked  in. 

The  cautious  opening  of  the  window,  a  rustling  descending 
sound  caught  Charlie's  quick  ear.  Between  him  and  that  side  of 
the  summer-house  was  a  little  thicket  of  roses  and  close-grown 
shrubs.  Instead  of  going  round  this  by  a  winding  path,  Charlie 
tried  to  crash  through.  But  the  thorny  choctaw  roses  caught  his 
clothes  fast,  and  though  he  tore  and  struggled  on,  it  was  only  to 
see  a  hideous  black  body  descending  the  walls,  holding  monkey- 
like to  the  creepers.  Dropping  on  the  ground,  it  made  off  under 
the  shrubbery,  bent  almost  on  all  fours,  like  a  grey-headed  ape. 

Lee  dashed  in  pursuit  on  the  first  impulse  of  revenge,  not  even 
asking  himself  what  this  flying  monster  might  be,  but  madly 
assured  by  those  late  wailing  cries  that  Marie — his  Marie — had 
been  in  deadly  terror,  was,  perhaps,  oh,  heavens  !  dying  up  there. 
But  though  he  caught  sight  for  a  few  minutes  of  a  dark  object 
moving  swiftly  and  stealthily  through  the  jungly  undergrowth, 
presently  he  lost  it  altogether,  and  plunged  in  vain  among  the 
bushes.  Racked  by  a  fresh  thought,  that  ne  might  even  now  be 
wasting  the  last  chances  of  saving  Marie's  precious  life,  he  rushed 
wildly  back,  and  called  frantically  up  to  the  window. 

No  answer  came  back. 

Casting  his  eyes  about,  Lee  wrenched  the  stone  top  off  an  old 
sun-dial,  and  in  another  two  minutes  the  door  of  the  pavilion  lay 
flat  upon  its  hinges,  while  he  burst  upstairs. 

The  room  was  empty.  No  Marie  lay  murdered  there,  as  he 
had  dreaded  to  see.  Only  wild  disorder,  silence,  and  the  charred 
remains  of  the  burnt  curtains. 

With  a  terrible  cry  of  despair  and  wrath,  Charlie  gazed  at  these 
— ^yet  no,  it  could  not  be  that ! 

A  movement  of  ungovernable  rage  made  hira  tear  the  dainty 
bed-curtains  aside,  as  if  to  destroy  something  might  relieve  his 
agony  of  powerlessness.  There,  behind  in  the  angle,  cowered 
Marie  in  her  white,  delicate-frilled  nightgown.  Her  face  was  pale 
as  a  corpse,  her  lips  ashen.  The  dark  eyes  that  met  Lee's  full  had 
no  recognition  in  their  fixed  stare. 

In  vain  Lee  addressed  her  in  the  most  imploring,  endearing 
accents.  She  only  moaned  a  little  in  silence.  Then  he  lifted 
her  up  in  his  arms  and  found  she  was  icy  cold  and  almost  dead 
from  fear,  though  with  no  least  sign  of  scratch  or  hurt.  Lee 
carried  her  to  the  house,  and  at  his  loud  calls  the  ladies  there 
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hastened  to  his  help.  They  placed  Marie  in  a  warm  bed,  and 
tried  all  restoratives.  At  la^t  she  revived,  and,  turning  her  dark 
eyes  on  Lee,  who  was  standing  behind  the  others,  but  watching 
the  result  with  the  deepest  anxiety,  murmured : 

"  Ah !  you  saved  me — just  in  time  ! " 

She  shuddered,  but  then  closed  her  eyes  with  a  happier  expres- 
sion, and  Lee  was  not  allowed  to  stay  longer. 

There  was  an  early  start  that  morning  for  the  young  men. 
But  wild  fowl  were  safe  in  mere  and  stream,  as  were  the  creatures 
of  wood  and  prairie.  Near  the  house  two  great  bloodhounds 
strained  at  their  leashes ;  whilst  the  several  young  planters,  whose 
horses  were  being  saddled  in  haste,  looked  to  their  guns  carefully, 
yet  wondering  who  or  what  it  was  they  should  pursue.  Then  the 
hounds  were  put  on  the  trail  in  the  shrubbery,  and  the  hunt 
followed,  keeping  outside  the  underwood  through  which  the 
hounds  pressed,  every  now  and  then  giving  deep  tongue.  The 
riders  galloped  out  into  the  more  open  grounds,  the  bloodhounds 
tracking  the  fugitive,  however,  always  through  copse  and  scrub, 
for  the  trail  showed  a  wonderful  knowledge  in  the  quarry  of  the 
country  traversed  ;  past  the  overseer's  house  and  the  long  row  of 
negro  cabins  and  little  gardens,  the  good-humoured  population 
emerging  in  their  blue  cotton  garments  to  grin  wonderingly 
at  the  calvacade ;  along  the  edges  of  the  cotton-fields ;  further 
and  further,  by  great  sugar-cane  grounds.  The  hounds  were  hot 
on  the  scent  now ;  the  riders  were  galloping  fast. 

"  There  it  is — !  "  cried  Lee  suddenly,  with  a  great  execration 
such  as  seldom  or  never  passed  his  lips ;  but  now  his  blood  was 
up,  and  he  only  thought  of  revenge. 

AH  saw  the  dark  object  ahead — an  old  wizened  negro,  bent  well- 
nigh  double,  but  running  with  wonderful  speed  towards  an 
almost  impenetrable  thicket  whilst  straining  his  gaze  backwards. 
Some  fancied  they  could  descry  wild  terror  on  the  hideous  face 
even  at  that  distance. 

"  Head  him !  By  Jove,  he'll  escape  us  !  "  shouted  Sam  Lee, 
setting  spurs  to  his  horse. 

But  before  he  could  reach  the  spot  the  being  ahead  had  dashed 
into  the  jungle  like  a  rat  into  an  ambush. 

"To  the  far  side — he  is  making  for  the  swamp!"  yelled  Charles 
Lee,  as  the  bloodhounds  disappeared  after  their  elusive  prey, 
crashing  through  the  pea-vines  and  boughs  of  thorny  shrubs  in- 
terwoven in  a  close  barrier. 

"  A  nigger !  a  runaway  !  Who  is  it  ?  Has  any  one  been  missed 
hereabouts  ?  "  called  the  other  young  fellows  to  each  other. 

"  Not  for  years.  No  one  knows  of  such,"  was  the  wondering 
reply. 

None  knew  whence  the  wizard-like  apparition  had  come,  that 
seemed  so  bent  with  infirmities,  but  ran  with  the  speed  of  a 
hunted  wolf. 

C2 
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SotmdiDg  the  wood,  they  saw  Lee  was  right.  The  flying  figure 
had  gained  the  swamp  and  darted  into  it  with  wild  leaps  from 
grass  tummock  to  tumroock  in  a  zig-zag  coarse,  that  was  evi- 
dently a  track  it  knew.  For  the  hounds  were  labouring  after  it, 
and  now  no  longer  exactly  following  the  trail,  as  they  saw  their 
game,  kept  plunging  up  to  their  shoulders  in  evident  distress. 
As  they  slipped  and  floundered,  the  creature  ahead  stopped  on  a 
thorny  fen-mound  at  a  distance,  and  made  frenzied  gestures 
of  scorn,  capering,  gibbering,  and  flinging  up  its  arms  and  legs. 
In  the  midst  of  its  glee,  falling  flat  suddenly,  it  lay  still  a  few 
moments,  then  crawled  slowly  out  of  sight. 

"  Almost  spent,  whatever  the  cursed  goblin  may  be,"  muttered 
Charlie  Lee,  springing  from  his  horse.  *'  Call  off  the  hounds. 
Will  any  one  come  too  ?  '* 

With  that  he  began  wading  into  the  swamp;  yet  not  at 
haphazard,  but  trying  to  pursue  the  erratic  course  the  ugly  ape- 
fiend  had  taken.  Sam  Lee  followed  him,  as  did  their  overseer. 
Slipping,  floundering,  but  still  finding  more  foothold  than  else- 
where in  all  the  dangerous  bog  around,  they  reached  the  fen-brake 
ahead ;  but  it  was  empty  ! 

A  thing  like  a  large  black  frog  could  be  descried,  however, 
dragging  itself  further  ahead  through  the  treacherous  watery 
swamp,  towards  a  little  thicket.  More  slowly,  because  running 
greater  risk  in  the  slimy  quagmire  which  might  engfulf  them  at 
any  moment,  the  pursuers  followed. 

At  last  they  reached  the  thicket,  and  were  surprised  to  feel 
solid  ground  beneath  their  feet.  Warily  surrounding  the  scrub, 
all  three  burst  through  the  thick  pea-vines  into  a  little  clearing 
in  the  middle,  like  the  lair  of  a  wild  animal. 

There  lay  the  old  negro's  body,  face  downwards:  and  with 
arms  outstretched,  but  motionless — dead! 

With  loathing  curiosity  they  gazed  on  the  horribly  shrunken 
limbs,  the  bits  of  rusty  chain,  the  rotten  rags.  Then  the  overseer 
turned  iffet  the  body  to  see  the  face,  and  gave  a  start  and  a  low 
whistle  of  great  surprise. 

« It  can't  be !— no !     Yet,  by  all  that's  infernal,  it  is  !  " 

"  Who  ?  "  asked  both  brothers  in  eager  tones. 

"  When  I  was  quite  a  boy,"  said  the  overseer  slowly,  "and  I'm 
turned  fifty  now,  there  was  a  dumb  nigger  called  Joe,  that  was 

a  terror  to  the  folks  down  thar  by  G ."    He   named  a 

plantation  that  lay  beyond  the  farthest 'limits  of  the  great  swamp. 
"  Folks  said  he  must  have  sold  hisself  to  the  devil,  his  rages  were 
so  violent.  At  last  he  went  clean  mad,  and  though  his  master 
was  too  kindly  a  man  to  deal  with  sich— -too  tender  to  hurt  a 
fly,  as  I  mind  him — that  was  too  much.  So  they  chained  him 
in  a  sort  of  strong  cellar,  and  had  to  throw  down  his  food  with 
caution  even  then.  After  two  or  three  years  he  escaped,  and  a 
loose  panther  in  a  farmyard  would  hardly  have  caused  more  of 
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a  skeer  among  the  folks,  niggers  as  well  as  whites.  Bat  from 
that  day  to  this  no  one  ever  saw  him  again,  nor  heard  tell — ^not 
for  sartin,  that  is." 

"  But  what  did  they  hear  ?  "  inquired  Charles  Lee,  further. 

"  Well,  there  were  rumours  of  his  ghost  being  seen  on  wild 
nights,  like  last  one  ;  niggers'  tales,  no  one  of  sense  gave  much 
heed  to." 

"  Still,  you  may  be  mistaken  about  him." 

"No,  Mr.  Charles — not  I.  When  I  was  a  little  lad  I  wa» 
taken  to  see  him  in  his  pit,  and  I  could  never  forget  that  hellish 
face  glaring  up  at  me,  if  I  lived,  like  him,  till  a  hundred." 

"  A  hundred — impossible !  "  ejaculated  Sam. 

"Well,  he  mout  be  any  age  betwixt  eighty-seven  and  a 
hundred,  but  I'm  pretty  sartin  he's  nearer  the  latter,"  surlily 
answered  the  overseer.  "  Wby,  the  devil  that  was  inside  him 
would  have  made  a  mummy  skip.  Joe  should  be  glad  to  have 
quiet  now,  I  guess." 

He  pointed  significantly  at  the  shrunken  body,  with  its 
skeleton  ribs ;  the  corpse  seemed  only  composed  of  parchment 
skin  covering  some  bones,  while  the  face  indeed  was  wrinkled 
and  weazened  beyond  any  conceivable  degree. 

"  Unhappy  creature  ! "  muttered  Charles  Lee ;  "  perhaps,  in- 
deed, it  is  rest  for  him,  at  last." 

In  spite  of  an  attack  of  brain  fever,  Marie  de  Paz  recovered, 
and  was  a  very  lovely,  though  a  yomewhat  pale  and  fragile-looking 
bride,  when  she  and  Charles  Lee  were  happily  made  one.  Yet 
her  hair  grew  grey  early  in  after  life,  and  some  supposed  its 
silver  setting  to  her  still  ripe  beauty  was  due  to  that  terrible 
night.  And  though  the  garden  pavilion  was  razed  to  the  ground, 
and  the  place  planted  over  with  myrtles,  Marie  always  avoided 
that  spot  by  the  riverside  where  it  had  stood. 


LOVE    IN   THE    LANE. 

Br  MAY  PROBYX. 


**It  is  nothmg,**  we  said,  "though  we  have  to  wait — 

We  are  young — we  are  both  of  us  young." 
My  love  was  a  lad  leaning  over  the  gate — 

(All  that  song  has  been  sung.) 
He  whistled  such  tunes  as  he  walked  by  the  cart, 

The  gayest  of  any  I  know — 
That  was  a  long  time  ago,  sweetheart, 

Ah,  what  a  long  time  ago  I 

The  gladness  of  hearing  the  waggon  wheels  creak. 

The  horses  plod  over  the  hill, 
The  sound  of  the  bells  every  day  of  the  week — 

(Hark  !  are  they  tinkling  still?) 
"  It  is  nothing,"  we  said,  **  though  we  have  to  part — 

It  will  all  come  again,  we  know." 
That  was  a  long  time  ago,  sweetheart, 

A  long  time,  a  long  time  ago. 

The  hedges  were  flowering  against  the  red  sky — 

Linnets  sang  loud  in  the  tree — 
He  plucked  me  three  roses,  and  bade  me  good-bye — 

(The  roses  are  withered,  all  three.) 
Is  it  death,  is  it  life,  that  has  kept  us  apart  ? 

Shall  I  know  ?  shall  I  ever  know  ? 
It  is  all  such  a  long  time  ago,  sweetheart, 

Ages  and  ages  ago. 


FEOM  A  YORKSHIEE  MOOB. 

B»  THE  HONOURABLE  MRS.  HENRY  W.  CHETWYND, 

AUTHOR  OP   "A  MARCU  VIOLET,"  **  SARA,"   WC,    ETC. 


CHAPTER  I. 

MOST  people  remember  a  delightful  picture,  drawn  by  a  master 
hand,  in  the  Koyal  Academy  some  years  ago,  called  "  The 
Fringe  of  the  Muir."  It  appealed  forcibly  to  all  acquainted  with 
the  rich  colours  and  vivid  contrasts  of  moorland  scenery,  and 
was  one  of  the  pleasures  so  impressed  on  the  memory  that  at 
times  it  comes  powerfully  before  one  still.  We  are  here  also  on 
the  fringe  of  a  moor,  though  it  is  Yorkshire  and  not  Scotland 
that  spreads  its  enchanting  features  before  us. 

We  have  the  same  undulating  expanse  of  rich  heather,  now  in 
fullest  bloom ;  we  have  the  same  red-brown  soil  under  the  heather 
with  its  suggestion  of  peat ;  the  same  shallow  little  rain  pools, 
reflecting  "  Heaven's  own  blue  "  upon  their  placid  surface ;  we 
have  small  knolls  upon  which  club  mosses  look  like  emeralds  in 
the  sunlight,  little  gorges  and  miniature  ravines  caused  by  the 
escape  of  water  to  a  lower  surface ;  we  have  clumps  of  stunted 
pines  and  firs,  larches  and  that  graceful  lady  among  trees,  the 
silver  birch ;  we  have  great  space,  blue  distances,  keen  air ;  we 
have  everything  but  •  .  •  the  hills  on  a  grand  scale,  as  in 
Scotland. 

Is  it  not  true,  however,  of  nature  as  of  human  life,  that  wherever 
a  want  exists,  there  also  is  a  compensation  given  ? 

The  jagged  and  rugged  outlines,  the  grandeur  of  fine  mountain 
scenery  is  not  here,  giving  a  sense  of  solemnity ;  those  exquisite 
colours  on  the  sides  of  the  hills,  those  flitting  shadows,  the  mist 
,  that  softens  and  but  half  reveals,  all  this  is  absent ;  but  in  spite 
of  this,  indeed  because  of  the  absence  of  the  great  hills  that  bound 
our  horizon  in  the  far  north,  and  concentrate  the  view  often  in 
Highland  scenery ;  there  is  a  great  sense  of  freedom  in  the  huge 
expanse  of  country,  with  apparently  no  boundary  save  our  own 
limit  of  vision,  and  ending  in  an  imperceptible  line  where 
heaven  and  earth  seem  to  meet  in  a  faint  blue  haze.  Some- 
thing of  the  Infinite  comes  home  to  us ;  it  is  the  influence  of 
nature  smiling  and  serene  without  severity,  and  having  the 
impress  of  peace  upon  her  features. 
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The  end  of  the  hot  summer  has  come.  In  the  wide  valley 
sweeping  up  to  the  moor  the  golden  grain  is  falling  steadily, 
the  harvest  is  plentiful  and  the  weather  exquisite. 

Day  after  day,  the  sun  pours  its  glorious  rays  upon  a  rejoicing 
world ;  from  every  thicket  and  brake  and  bush  comes  a  flood 
of  melody,  and  no  harsh  disturbing  noises  break  the  charm. 
We  are  in  a  cottage  close  to  the  moors,  so  ftlose  that  the 
fragrant  scent  of  wild  thyme  and  other  flowers  mix  with  the 
wholesome  peaty  odour  and  is  carried  to  us  on  every 
breeze. 

We  hear  the  monotonous  hum  of  the  bees  hovering  over  the 
moor,  at  night  comes  the  cry  of  night-hawks  as  they  overwhelm 
their  prey,  and  we  delight  in  the  knowledge  that  we  are  fiir  from 
"  the  busy  haunts  of  men." 

It  was  evening  when  we  first  arrived,  and  the  shadows  were 
slowly  creeping  across  the  valley  when  we  stopped  the  sturdy 
horse  who  had  dragged  us  some  miles  from  the  railway  station 
in  a  jog-trot  fashion  up  and  down  hill  with  apparent  indifference  ; 
he  was  an  elderly  thick-set  beast,  with  either  an  unusually  thick 
hide  or  a  deep-seated  philosophy ;  at  any  rate  he  treated  the  hills 
with  great  contempt  and  went  up  or  down  without  making 
the  slightest  alteration  in  his  pace,  and  we  were  glad  to  see 
that  whipping  affected  him  very  little  indeed.  Probably  he 
was  used  to  it. 

When  we  stopped,  exclamations  of  delight  rose  from  us  all ; 
we  were  looking  down  upon  the  dale  which  was  to  be  our  holiday 
resting-place. 

The  village,  red-roofed  and  brilliant  in  the  low  rays  of  the 
setting  sun,  nestled  amongst  apple  trees,  cherry  and  apricot : 
gardens  seemed  the  order  of  the  day.  Everything  seems  to 
grow  luxuriantly,  and  once  more  moving  on,  we  see  profusion 
of  flowers  everywhere ;  lupins  and  hollyhocks  and  a  great  blaze 
of  colour  from  masses  of  nasturtiums  and  marigolds  surround 
each  little  place. 

This  village  is  very  old,  and  in  so  remote  a  place  land  is  of 
not  much  value ;  almost  every  cottage  has  its  garden,  every  house 
of  any  pretention  has  its  ground  around  it,  and  in  most  cases 
the  space  is  made  the  most  of. 

There  is  such  a  glow  of  soft  colour,  such  a  luxuriance  of- 
foliage,  such  a  well-to-do  air  everywhere,  that  we  are  delighted 
with  it  all.  It  is  a  rare  and  pleasant  experience  in  these  times 
of  so  much  hard  work,  to  find  a  place  where  people  are  not  too 
busy  to  take  pleasure  in  their  surroundings.  The  village  is  a 
very  long  and  straggling  one,  and  delightfully  unconventional. 
There  is  a  pretty  and  beautifully  clear  stream  flowing  down  the 
central  street ;  on  one  side  only  stand  the  houses,  on  the  other 
magnificent  elms  that  have  stood  the  brunt  of  centuries  spread 
their  fine  branches,  under  the  friendly  shade  of  which  children 
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and  ducks,  geese  and  cocks  and  hens  disport  themselves  on  a 
footing  of  equality. 

The  particular  cottage  we  are  goiug  to  make  our  home  for 
some  weeks,  stands  half-a-mile  away  from  the  village,  and  leading 
directly  to  it  is  a  wide  flagged  footpath,  so  old  as  to  have  no 
date ;  it  extends  up  the  hilU  and  when  rain  has  taught  us  a 
proper  appreciation  for  Yorkshire  clay,  we  feel  thankful  for  it ! 
In  the  village  stands  a  market  cross,  also  of  great  antiquity,  and 
probably  from  the  well-worn  steps  surrounding  it  many  a  pro- 
clamation of  historical  interest  was  made  known  to  the  people 
of  the  wapentake,  as  the  parishes  were  called. 

Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  charming  than  our  cottage  ! 
It  is  exquisitely  clean  and  gay  with  nosegays.  In  the  little 
dining-room  a  snowy  cloth  is  laid,  and  everything  we  can  desire 
is  on  its  surface. 

But  our  landlady,  the  dearest  and  nicest  of  old  women,,  makes 
us  soon  understand  what  her  ideas  of  plenty  mean. 

Such  cakes,  such  butter  and  such  eggs  and  ham.  Tired,  hungry 
and  dusty,  what  a  refreshment  this  is !  How  cool,  how  quiet, 
and  how  full  of  repose  the  place  is;  we  are  far  indeed  from  that 
"  busy  hum  of  men,"  and  a  sense  of  peace  and  rest  sinks  into 
our  hearts.  We  are  made  to  feel  at  home,  and  the  dear  good 
woman  presses  relays  of  hot  cakes  upon  us  with  a  real  hospi- 
tality which,  we  may  mention,  we  never  found  deficient  the 
three  months  we  spent  with  her. 

Her  niece  deserves  more  than  a  passing  mention.  She  is  a 
tall,  upright,  well-made  c^irl,  with  splendid  dark  red  hair  and  a 
skin  like  milk,  except  where  she  is  sunburnt.  Always  neat,  she 
has  the  quietest  and  quickest  way  in  the  world  of  getting 
through  the  work.  She  has  deep  blue  eyes,  looking  the  embodi- 
ment of  truth,  and  is  always  as  neat  as  it  is  well  possible  to  be. 
Her  hair  ripples  and  waves,  and  though  smoothed  back  with  care, 
is  refractory  about  the  forehead ;  she  has  a  blushing  smile,  with 
an  expression  of  kindness  and  frankness ;  and  a  low  voice  which 
makes  her  Yorkshire  accent  sound  as  though  it  was  an  accident, 
and  that  she  could  talk  the  finest  English  if  she  chose.  Her 
delightful  name  is  Polly. 

Upstairs  the  bed-rooms  are  all  as  fresh  and  nice  as  they  can 
be,  the  sheets  smell  of  lavender,  and  we  sleep  profoundly. 

Early,  very  early  next  morning  there  is  a  rush  to  the  window, 
anxious  to  complete  the  impressions  twilight  left  doubtful  the 
night  before ;  and  as  we  look  out  upon  the  scene  we  are  more 
than  ever  enchanted. 

Eound  the  house  is  a  well-kept  lawn  studded  with  flower  beds, 
all  bright  and  gay  with  colour.  Upon  one  side  a  large  acacia 
tree  spreads  its  graceful  boughs,  upon  the  other  a  huge  beech 
tree  sends  ambitious  arms  across  the  stream  which  flows  almost 
round  the  garden,  and  round  its  big  trunk  a  comfortable  rustic 
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seat  and  a  table  invites  one  to  dream  away  an  hoar  or  two  with 
work  or  book,  the  make-believe  of  industry. 

Through  the  spreading  limbs  of  this  friendly  beech,  glimpses 
of  the  outer  world  are  seen,  the  embowered  cottages  of  the  village, 
the  church  which  stands  high  upon  a  hill  and  which  is  reached  by 
wide  stone  steps  on  either  side.  It  has  the  square  tower — which 
prevails  wherever  solidity  and  strength  are  required  to  face  high 
winds,  and  is  a  landmark  for  many  a  mile. 

But  near  at  hand  this  lovely  morning  comes  a  rural  sonnd  we 
love.  The  mill  wheel  is  turning  round — the  world  is  wide  awake ; 
Polly,  neat  as  on  the  previous  evening,  braves  the  dewy  grass  in 
her  short  petticoats,  and  calls  the  cows  in  by  name  to  be  milked. 
They  come  with  clumsy  and  ungraceful  zeal — alacrity  not  being 
their  distinctive  attribute — and  splash  through  the  river,  fording  it. 

Polly  uses  a  plank  and  rail,  which  serves  as  a  primitive  bridge. 
Her  figure  stands  out  clear  and  well  defined  in  the  morning  light, 
and  we  call  out  our  good  morning  to  her ;  she  stops,  and  shading 
her  eyes  with  her  shapely  hand,  smiles  back  her  answer. 

A  man  milks  the  cows,  and  she  turns  into  the  farm-yard  and 
feeds  the  fowls  with  a  liberal  hand. 

From  the  woods  come  the  dulcet  notes  of  the  wood  pigeons. 
High  up  a  lark  is  singing  over  head  ;  from  bough  to  bough  and 
shrub,  stretched  across  all  the  tall  blades  of  grass,  are  millions  of 
gossamer  threads,  touched  by  the  dew,  and  bright  and  glistening 
in  the  early  sun  rays ;  with  spirits  refreshed  we  hasten  to  go  out 
also  and  enjoy  it  all  more  completely. 


CHAPTER  II. 

A  FEW  days  pass  on ;  we  have  got  dusty  in  the  mill ;  we  have 
mastered  details  and  put  the  commissariat  on  a  most  satisfectory 
footing  (an  easy  task,  as  Polly  and  her  aunt  cook  to  perfection) ; 
we  know  the  neighbours ;  have  tried  to  sketch  lovely  "  bits " 
with  humiliating  results,  and  are  bent  upon  an  exploring  expedi- 
tion upon  the  moors. 

We  long  to  feel  once  more  the  heathery  and  elastic  moss 
beneath  our  feet,  and  also  once  more  find  the  flowers  of  our 
youth. 

How  easy  things  become  when  goodwill  is  in  the  background. 
We  are  introduced  to  a  butcher  (not  our  own  especial  man),  and 
he  has  a  pony — a  good-sized  beast — with  every  point  a  strong 
pony  ought  to  have,  except  that  the  legs  are  no  longer  what  they 
were,  and  have  some  difl&culty  in  lifting  the  feet  over  big  stones ; 
but  as  he  is  destined  to  carry  the  provisions,  and  not  a  human 
freight,  it  does  not  much  signify,  and  we  try  not  to  start  when  he 
stumbles  and  nearly  falls  flat  upon  his  nose,  at  intervals. 

We  wind  our  way  through  a  pretty  wood,  where  wide  open 
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spaces  show  us  glimpses  of  the  country,  and  we  finally  emerge  on 
the  moor  itself,  and  have  been  insensibly  climbing  all  the  way 
up. 

We  are  standing  on  the  highest  ground,  and  see  that  we  have 
made  a  long  round,  but  in  doing  this  we  have  avoided  a  deep  lane 
with  ruts  and  holes  and  plenty  of  dust,  besides  the  way  we  came 
has  been  so  lovely  that  it  did  not  seem  long. 

The  view  now  at  any  rate  is  enough  to  repay  any  exertion,  the 
immense  stretch  of  country  is  so  very  fine.  We  are  assured  we 
can  see  seven  counties  and  we  quite  believe  it.  We  are  indeed 
prepared  to  believe  anything  we  are  told  about  the  place. 

The  air  is  very  clear ;  the  day  is  hot,  and  there  is  that  curious 
vibration  which  seems  to  speak  of  life  everywhere,  if  invisible.  The 
midges  are  dancing  madly  above  and  below  each  other;  dragon-flies 
with  prismatic  wings  dart  across  the  little  pools  leaving  a  flash  of 
green  and  gold  in  our  memory ;  on  every  side  rolls  the  fair  expanse 
of  country ;  closer  to  us  undulates  the  moor,  rich  in  purple  tints 
with  broken  masses  of  fine  green,  then  woods  come  in  and  save 
the  whole  from  bleakness. 

Here  and  there  in  the  distant  landscape,  white  spots,  telling 
of  country  houses,  are  scattered  wide,  where  the  great  Yorkshire 
proprietors  "  live  at  home  and  ease,"  and  these  white  spaces  are 
also  surrounded  by  masses  of  wood,  densely  dark  and  making  rest- 
ing places  for  the  eye. 

Equally  sheltered,  and  on  a  far  smaller  scale,  many  a  homestead 
can  be  discerned,  the  blue  smoke  telling  their  cheery  tale  of  wood 
fires.  The  distances  have  not  the  splendid  deep  blue  of  Scottish 
mountain  scenery,  but  the  soft  blue-grey  is  harmonious;  and 
though  all  is  different  we  can  admire  each  in  their  several 
ways. 

It  is  wonderfully  still !  So  calm  and  quiet  that  the  gentle  hum 
of  insect  life  assumes  quite  an  importance,  and  the  chirp  of  the 
grasshoppers  is  felt  to  be  almost  an  impertinent  intrusion.  It  is  a 
stillness  that  sinks  into  our  hearts,  and  when  a  grouse  rises  with 
a  "  whirr  "  we  start  with  surprise.  One  feature  that  enhances  our 
satisfaction  is  the  look  of  great  prosperity  everywhere.  All  is 
smiling ;  there  is  much  rich  clover  and  fine  grass,  and  the  culti- 
vated fields  just  now  are  full  of  life.  The  shouts  of  the  waggoner? 
and  harvesters  come  cheerily  through  the  stillness,  though  the 
voices  are  faint  and  far  away. 

We  look  and  look  again,  finally  are  recalled  to  mundane 
matters  by  younger  and  hungrier  souls  to  enjoy  an  excellent 
luncheon  in  the  middle  of  these  surroundings  ;  then  once  again, 
forgetting  previous  failures,  try  to  sketch,  grow  impatient  and 
come  to  the  conclusion  no  painter  could  possibly  do  this  scene 
justice ! 

The  sense  of  failure  brings  fatigue  as  always,  and  we  go  home ; 
noting  the  exquisite  light  upon  everything  as  the  sun  gets  low, 
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and  much  attracted  by  the  rising  of  fine  trout  in  the  river,  who 
are  making  their  evening  meal  quite  at  a  fashionable  hour. 

Sunshine  pours  upon  our  present  home  for  many  days,  and 
lulled  into  forgetfulness  of  the  capricious  climate  (we  abuse  and 
prefer  to  any  other),  we  ungratefully  contrast  the  absence  of  rain 
here  and  elsewhere,  contrasting  it  favourably  with  the  storms 
and  floods  of  our  native  hills. 

The  landlady  ventures  occasionally,  from  a  pure  sense  of  fiur- 
ness  and  honesty,  to  assure  us  that  here  it  can  rain,  does  rain,  and 
will  rain  soon ;  and  that  the  Beck  in  a  storm  is  a  terrible  sight. 
We  smile  an  incredulous  smile. 

The  river  has  grown  very  small,  and  the  trout  have  to  betake 
themselves  to  pools  under  the  alder  bushes,  where  they  are  difl5- 
cult  of  access,  nor  are  they  called  the  wily  trout  for  nothing. 

One  afternoon  we  go  out  charmed  more  than  ever  by  a  fitful 
light  and  curious  cloud  eflfects.  We  watch  them  with  deepest 
admiration.  We  know  that  in  the  far  distance  are  scudding  showers, 
and  that  the  hurrying  clouds  are  bearing  rain,  but  the  sunlight 
is  still  around  us,  and  one  contemplates  distant  disasters  with  so 
much  equanimity ! 

All  at  once,  so  swiftly  as  to  take  us  quite  by  surprise,  the  scene 
changes,  and  the  clouds  rush  darkly,  ominously  overhead.  A 
drizzle  begins.  We  are  by  this  time  far  from  home  or  shelter ; 
the  drizzle  turns  to  rain,  and  the  rain  to  a  torrent  before  we  get 
home,  but  we  do  not  much  mind.  We  have  rough  things  on,  and 
we  s|)lash  merrily  home,  beginning  by  avoiding  the  deeper 
puddles  quite  conscientiously,  and  ending  by  wading  through 
them  without  remorse. 

We  arrive  dripping  at  the  cottage,  and  feel  it  was  quite  worth 
while  to  be  wet  through  to  have  such  wood  fires,  and  all  so  cheer- 
fully expectant  of  our  arrival  in  that  condition.  We  are  very 
cheerful  over  our  experiences,  and  feel  we  have  earned  warmth, 
comfort  and  our  tea. 

As  night  draws  on  we  observe  anxiety  in  our  landlady's  face  ; 
the  wind  has  increased  in  violence,  and  sweeps  down  the  valley 
with  a  tremendous  howl  and  uproar. 

By  bedtime  the  placid  Beck  has  become  a  wide  stream,  and  the 
wind  and  rain  seem  to  be  doing  battle  as  to  which  could  be  most 
violent.  Looking  out  behind  the  cottage  we  see  a  mass  of  water 
foaming  down  upon  us ;  the  mill  and  cottage,  with  its  pretty 
grounds,  stand  on  what  is  really  an  island  ;  as  the  stream  divides 
behind  the  kitchen  garden  and  flows  on  either  side  of  it  to  join 
again  below  the  lawn,  where  there  is  a  ford  and  the  plank  bridge, 
where  Polly  stood  and  made  so  pretty  a  picture  the  morning  after 
our  arrival. 

Now  everything  appears  submerged — ^but  the  night  has  come; 
everything  is  dark,  and  in  the  dark,  impressions  are  exaggerated. 
Still,  the  noise  of  this  body  of  water  is  very  wonderful :  it  is  not 
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like  the  regular  thud  of  the  waves  by  the  sea-shore,  but  a  "  rush- 
ing mighty  sound,"  quite  unlike  any  other— awe-inspiring  and 
grand  at  the  same  time. 

We  sit  up  late,  but  the  sound  of  the  wind  and  the  reaction 
after  our  walk  and  wetting  makes  us  dreadfully  sleepy,  and  we  go 
to  bed  and  sleep  tranquilly,  the  storm  notwithstanding.  Next 
morning  we  look  out  eagerly.  What  a  change,  what  a  wonderful 
change  those  few  hours  have  made ! 

There  is  no  road,  no  field,  no  plank  bridge,  and  only  half  the 
garden ! 

A  swirling  mass  of  water,  only  the  tops  of  a  few  thorn  trees 
edging  the  flooded  field,  visible.  The  whole  place  is  in  flood,  and 
the  rain  is  still  beating  down,  the  river  swelling  higher  and 
higher.  The  whole  country  looks  changed.  Some  ducks  are  having 
a  fine  time  and  evidently  think  it  is  all  for  the  best.  Events  do 
not  strike  every  one  alike.  But  even  the  ducks  keep  discreetly 
to  the  shallower  places,  afraid  of  being  quite  carried  ofif  if  they 
ventured  into  the  deeper  waters. 

From  the  woods  on  either  side  the  valley,  heard  distinctly 
through  the  roaring  of  the  water  and  the  howling  of  the  wind, 
short  sharp  reports,  full  of  ominous,  intent,  strike  the  ear  repeat- 
edly, telling  of  the  fall  of  some  fine  tree,  bringing  destruction  to 
other  trees  as  its  mighty  branches  crash  down. 

In  the  cottage  is  also  anxiety,  for  one  of  the  large  elms  stand- 
ing near  the  cottage — between  it  and  the  kitchen-garden  — has 
been  placed  in  a  perilous  position.  The  water  having  washed  all 
the  earth  away  from  its  roots,  and  having  injured  them,  the  tree 
sways  backwards  and  forwards  dangerously.  If  it  falls  it  will 
probably  destroy  the  cottage  roof    .     .     •     • 

In  this  primitive  and  unsophisticated  spot,  where  most  things 
obtain  in  the  singular  number  only — where  there  is  one  big  shop 
and  one  small,  one  mill,  one  church  and  one  inn — there  is,  also, 
one  squire. 

The  squire  owns  all  the  country  round,  and  lives  in  a  fine 'old 
hall,  where  old-fashioned  gardens  and  sweet,  old-fashioned 
flowers  delight  us:  full  of  big  cabbage-roses,  pinks  and  sweet- 
william,  honeysuckle  and  sweetbriar,  waterlilies  in  the  ponds,  and 
everything  that  is  charming  around  him. 

He  is  patriarch  and  referee — from  the  purchase  of  a  horse  to 
a  new  plan  for  teaching  the  Latin  grammar,  he  is  applied  to  for 
advice,  and  he  learns  all  about  the  threatened  danger  and  sends 
his  woodmen  to  try  and  save  the  tree,  if  that  is  not  possible,  to 
cut  it  down — which  last  decree  is  carried  out  reluctantly  enough. 

We  ask  the  forester  if  the  storm  is  likely  to  last  much  longer. 
He  scans  the  horizon  with  a  practised  eye,  and  answers  laconically 
—"Yet  awhile." 

He  is  right.  All  that  night  on  goes  the  pitiless  rain,  and  the 
morning  dawns  upon  the  watery  world,  which  begins  to  be  dig- 
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couraging,  aud  we  have  serious  thoughts  as  to  what  we  had  best 
do  if  we  are  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  But  towards 
mid-day  the  wind  lulls — then  it  ceases  quite  suddenly,  gives  a 
few  sobbing  breaths,  like  a  child  after  a  fit  of  passion  ;  at  longer 
and  longer  intervals  these  come  and  go,  and  the  storm  is  over. 

The  sunset  that  evening  we  shall  never  forget.  The  sky  is 
crimson  and  gold,  a  rainbow  spans  the  turbulent  waters,  they  take 
a  thousand  lovely  hues,  the  mass  of  seething  waters  change  to  a 
rosy  lake,  and  a  warm  beautiful  glow  spreads  over  everything. 

It  is  not  long  before  the  water  disappears  altogether  ;  the  gar- 
dens have  suffered  for  a  time,  and  the  squire's  men  are  busy,  help- 
ing people  to  get  things  to-rights,  and,  in  a  wonderfully  short 
time,  all  sign  of  a  mighty  power  let  loose  is  obliterated. 

It  is  not  possible  to  live  here  for  some  weeks  and  not  get  to 
know  and  feel  interested  in  our  poorer  neighbours  and  their 
various  joys  and  sorrows.  Great  poverty  there  is  none ;  there  are 
here,  as  elsewhere,  improvident  people,  violent  tempers,  all  the 
elements  to  be  found  in  all  communities — a  drunken  father 
makes  his  family  miserable,  and  some  cases  of  sickness  are  here 
as  elsewhere. 

But  life,  altogether,  seems  to  be  under  gentler  and  kindlier 
conditions  here.  The  poor  are  so  kind  to  each  other ;  they  are 
more  truly  neighbours  than  in  crowded  London  with  its  ever- 
shifting  population. 

At  the  extreme  end  of  the  village,  on  a  bed  from  which  she  can 
never  rise  again  alive,  lies  a  young  wife  of  nineteen,  dying  of  con- 
sumption. She  is  a  stranger,  and  so  is  her  husband,  who  came  to 
work  in  the  neighbourhood.  She  is  miles  away  from  kith  and 
kin,  and  how  kind  the  people  are  to  her  !  Friendly  hands  tend 
her,  and  keep  her  house  in  order :  at  night  they  watch  her  to  let 
the  poor  husband  sleep  ;  of  course  the  squire  sends  dainties 
and  fruit,  and  the  rector's  daughters  do  all  they  can,  but  even 
the  schoolboy  stops  his  whistle  as  he  passes  her  door,  and  the 
thought  fulness  of  all,  even  of  the  roughest-looking  labourer  in 
the  place,  shows  how  giand  a  teacher  kindness  of  heart  is.  When 
the  end  comes,  the  poor  husband  leaves,  but  he  leaves  warm 
friends  behind  him;  sympathy  has  comforted  him.  Of  course,  in 
the  village  lives  an  orator,  a  man  who  is  said  to  be  a  Radical  and 
an  infidel,  and  everything  he  ought  not  to  be.  We  make  acquain- 
tance accidenlally,  and  find  him  rather  a  maligned  individual. 

He  has  read  more  than  many  people,  and  has  not  read  wisely  ; 
he  is  eccentric,  original,  and  has  a  great  flow  of  words,  containing 
very  little  harm  and  equally  little  sense;  but  he  has  no  fixed 
opinions,  he  objects  to  everything,  all  round,  but  his  exceptions 
are  equal  to  many  other  people's  assents.  For  instance,  he  has  a 
great  reverence  for  the  Queen,  "who  is  a  good  wife,  a  good 
mother  and  a  good  queen,"  but  he  thinks  other  countries  are 
best  without  a  king.     He  respects  the  squire, — but  thinks  some 
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people  have  too  much  land ;  and,  "  as  far  as  it  goes,"  he  likes  the 
parson  and  the  Church,  though  he  says  he  is  a  Dissenter. 

He  reminds  us  of  a  man  who  was  asked  his  religious  convictions 
— in  a  return  wanted  by  Government — and  who  wrote  down,  "  I 
am  a  Protestant  Dissenter  of  no  particular  denomination ; "  in 
fact  he  dissented  from  everything  generally,  all  round. 

This  man's  oratory  falls  harmlessly  on  the  heads  of  the  people. 
No  scene  in  that  charming  place  is  more  suggestive  of  peace  and 
charity  to  all  men  than  the  Sunday  service  in  the  pretty  church 
— full  of  pleasant,  homely,  intelligent  faces,  smock-frocks  pre- 
dominating, and  the  congregational  singing  taken  up  outside  by 
the  birds  of  the  air.  With  real  regret  we  leave  the  place :  it  does 
not  happen  often  that  the  search  lor  quiet  is  so  successful,  or  so 
delightful ;  not  often  that  a  holiday  is  so  complete. 
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INTKODUCTIOX. 

T  was  at  the  soiree  of  18 —  that  I  first  met  her — no,  liim,  I 
mean— that  is  to  say,  them ! 

Dick  Bohun  the  author  and  I  had  gone  to  Burlington  House 
together.  Apart  from  his  being  a  nice  fellow  to  know,  Dick  is 
a  good  man  for  a  youngster  to  be  seen  about  with,  especially 
for  me,  because  I  am  so  stupidly  shy;  au  contraire,  he  is  at 
home  everywhere,  he  knows  everybody,  and  everybody  knows  him. 

Of  course,  everybody  worth  knowing  was  en  Evidence  that 
night. 

My  picture  had  made  a  sensation.  At  this  distance  of  time  I 
may  say  that  without  bounce,  inasmuch  as  it  ultimately  enabled 
me  to  attach  R.A.  to  my  name. 

Now  Bohun  wanted  to  see  "  Undine,"  so  we  struggled  through 
the  crowd  of  duchesses  and  demireps,  cabinet  ministers,  am- 
bassadors, M.P.'s,  and  other  eminent  persons  who  thronged  the 
central  saloon,  until  we  reached  the  left-hand  comer  at  the  oppo- 
site end,  where  we  found  a  young  lady,  apparently  about  one- 
and-twenty,  under  convoy  of  a  distinguished-looking  clerical 
gentleman,  standing  before  my  picture.    Mine ! 

This  imposing  personage  was  peculiarly  attired  ;  he  wore  a  coat 
of  prune-coloured  cloth,  vest,  apron,  subligaculse,  and  continua- 
tions of  silk  of  the  same  colour.  His  majestic  form,  his  massive 
brow  and  Herculean  limbs  evidently  excited  universal  attention 
and  admiration,  especially  among  the  weaker  vessels. 

Although  I  only  bestowed  one  passing  glimpse,  I  took  in  the 
picture  of  this  pillar  of  the  Church  in  a  moment. 

As  for  the  young  lady,  the  truth  is,  I  could  scarcely  look  at  htr 
dress  for  looking  at  her.  I  am  not  a  poet,  I  am  only  a  painter, 
and  the  portrait  which  hangs  opposite  while  I  write  these  lines 
vouches  for  her  beauty  better  than  any  words  of  mine.  Bohun 
says  (and  he  ought  to  know  something  about  the  sex)  that  she's 
the  best  and  most  beautiful  creature  under  heaven,  and  I— but 
I'm  digressing. 

As  the  stranger  turned  round  he  almost  cannoned  against 
Dick.     To   my  astonishment,  they  shook  hands  with    eflfusion. 
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It  transpired  afterwards  that  they  had  been  chums  at  Balliol. 
After  chatting  a  minute  or  two  on  various  subjects,  Dick's  friend 
said  something  civil  about  my  picture.  I  don't  exactly  know  how 
I  knew  this,  suffice  it  that  I  did  know  it,  though  all  the  while 
my  heart  stood  still,  as  I  looked  with  undisguised  admiration 
at  the  fair  young  creature,  before  whose  virginal  loveliness  my 
poor  **  Undine's  "  beauty  paled. 

Bohun  nearly  took  a  piece  out  of  my  arm  as  he  said  : 

^*Now  then,  Jack,  wake  up,  wake  up,  old  man,  and  let  me 
introduce  you  to  the  Bishop  of  Rosemount." 

A  moment  after  I  heard  a  deep,  grave  voice  say : 

**  L^nie,  my  love,  this  is  Mr.  Brown,  the  painter  of  *  Undine.' " 
Then  the  old  comrades  moved  on  together,  leaving  the  young 
lady  under  my  charge. 

I  don't  think  that  I  was  quite  so  shy  as  usual,  for  I  found 
my  tongue,  and  I  showed  her  all  the  pictures  worth  seeing. 

By-and-by  I  got  her  a  cup  of  tea,  and  then  we  returned  to 
**  Undine  "  and  De  la  Motte  Fouqu^,  and  then,  I  protest,  I  don't 
remember  much  more,  until  the  bishop  brought  us  to  earth  by 
saying: 

**  L^nie,  the  carriage  is  waiting." 

I  didn't  sleep  a  wink  that  night  for  thinking  of  her,  or  if 
I  did  fall  asleep  for  a  moment  it  was  to  dream  of  her.  Any- 
how, at  daybreak  her  image  was  impressed  so  indelibly  on  my 
heart,  that  when  I  rushed  to  the  easel  I  found  it  the  easiest  thing 
in  the  world  to  transfer  her  face  to  the  canvas,  hence  it  comes 
that  the  young  lady  is  smiling  down  upon  me  at  this  very 
moment. 

I  think  it  is  Alexander  Smith  who  says,  "  We  rub  fate  with 
our  shoulders  as  she  hurries  past ; "  and  so  it  came  to  pass  that 
that  night  at  the  Academy  proved  the  turning-point  in  my  life, 
for  it  was  there  I  met  my  fate.    Yes,  there  I 

"  Take  your  hands  from  my  eyes,  miss.  It  is  papa's  story  I 
am  going  to  tell,  not  yours." 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  COMEDIAN. 

HoLHHAVEN  boasts  of  famous  traditions  in  connection  with  the 
local  theatre.  Indeed,  the  good  people  there  are  more  than  proud 
of  their  little  temple  of  the  drama.  Was  it  not  for  years  connected 
with  the  great  histrionic  families  ? 

Kemble  (not  the  "  great,"  but  the  **  fat,"  the  man  who  played 
Falstaff  without  stuffing),  Decamp,  brother  to  Fanny  Kemble's 
mother,  and  Macready  the  elder,  had  all  in  turns  been  Holmhaven 
managers. 
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Didn't  Stephen  the  fat  aforesaid  build  a  suite  of  chambers  over 
and  anent  the  theatre  for  the  better  accommodation  of  his 
company  ?  Was  it  not  notorious  that  the  actor  who  once  passed 
the  fiery  ordeal  of  a  Holmhaven  audience  had  only  to  show 
himself  in  London  to  take  the  town  by  storm  ? 

Thirty  years  ago  one  of  the  best  supporters  of  the  drama  in 
Holmhaven  was  a  highly  respectable  linen-draper,  with  a  numerous 
and  continually  increasing  family. 

Theophilus,  his  eldest  hope,  who  was  intended  for  the  Church, 
was  sent  to  Oxford. 

The  lad  doted  on  the  play,  and  when  he  came  home  for  his  first 
**long,"  the  theatre  was  open;  but,  alas!  pa^6r/amiZta«' purse  was 
shut,  and  as  trade  was  bad  the  Taater  could  only  help  occasionally. 

The  undergraduate  could  not  go  anywhere  less  than  the  pit 
(price  two  shillings  in  those  days).  The  performance  was  changed 
nightly;  go  every  night  he  must;  but  how?  that  was  the 
question. 

Now  at  that  time  there  was  a  certain  theatrical  newspaper 
published  weekly  in  London,  the  principal  feature  of  which  was  a 
summary  from  "our  own  correspondents"  of  the  performances 
given  in  the  various  provincial  theatres. 

Master  Theophilus  was  a  'cute  lad  ;  he  saw  the  "  Player's  Bible," 
and,  seeing  it,  saw  "  light  and  leading." 

He  wrote  a  smart  notice  (a  mixture  of  oil  and  vinegar)  of  the 
performance  at  the  Holmhaven  Theatre,  sent  it  to  London,  got 
a  note  from  the  editor  thanking  him,  inclosing  his  card,  and 
appointing  him  special  correspondent. 

fiey,  presto!  Theophilus  was  on  the  free  list — ^himself  and 
friend !  No  more  pit  at  half-price,  nothing  less  than  dress  circle 
now,  an't  please  you! 

The  boy  did  his  spiriting  gently,  honestly  admired  everything 
and  everyljody — the  little  soubrette  of  the  company  more  especi- 
ally, although  she  had  a  cast  in  her  eye  and  a  celestial  nose ;  but 
when  she  donned  the  subligaculse,  ah !  then  she  was  a  young 
Apollo.  And  she  was  clever,  more  than  clever,  as  any  one  must 
admit  who  knows  the  £Eishionable  and  accomplished  manageress 
of  the — but  I  fear  I  am  getting  too  near  the  wind ! 

Much  as  I  have  said  he  admired  everybody  in  the  company, 
he  reverenced  Monsieur  L6on  Leblanc,  the  celebrated  French 
comedian,  who  presented  to  his  youthful  mind  the  very  beau  idial 
of  an  actor  and  a  gentleman. 

A  certain  element  of  mystery  and  romance  environed  the 
Frenchman,  which  not  only  attracted  the  attention  of  Theophilus, 
but  created  a  profound  interest  in  the  sympathetic  bosoms  of  the 
softer  sex,  with  whom  Le  Blanc  was  an  especial  favourite. 

He  was  tall,  slender  and  elegant,  with  delicate  but  proTumd 
classic  features,  oval  face,  large  grey  eyes,  with  an  occasional  flash 
of  fire  in  them,  beautiful  regul^  teeth,  ridiculously  small  hands 
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and  feet,  and  a  complexion  pale  as  marble,  set  oflF  by  a  luxuriant 
head  of  curly  hair,  soft  as  silk  and  dark  as  night.  He  was  always 
dressed  in  black — black  pantaloons,  gaiter-bottomed,  a  la  D^Oraay 
or  Charles  Mathews,  dainty  black  cloth  boots,  tipped  with  patent 
leather  at  the  toes,  a  long  black  cloth  coat  with  a  velvet  collar 
and  faced  with  velvet,  a  high  black  stock,  a  shirt  with  a 
conspicuous  frill  of  cambric,  black  gloves,  a  low-crowned  hat, 
curled  at  the  brim  after  the  fashion  of  these  later  days.  This 
costume,  with  the  addition  of  a  malacca  cane,  completed  the 
ensemble  of  this  remarkable  personage. 

Theophilus,  on  the  contrary,  though  tall,  was  stalwart  and  broad- 
chested,  with  the  head  and  throat  of  the  youthful  Dionysus,  a 
fine  open  brow,  large  bright  blue  eyes,  a  profusion  of  curly  brown 
hair,  and  a  voice  which  made  music  every  time  he  spoke.  Then 
he  had  a  biceps  and  a  fist  to  fell  an  ox. 

As  to  dress,  he  was  not  particular  on  that  score ;  just  now  he 
wore  a  rough  yachting  suit.  His  beard  had  not  yet  begun  to 
sprout,  but  his  ruddy  cheeks,  tanned  by  the  sun  and  the  sea 
breezes,  his  sweet  smile,  his  frank  eye,  his  ingenuous  and  engaging 
air,  made  people's  hearts  go  out  to  him  the  moment  they  saw  the 
lad. 

To  this  rule  Le  Blanc  was  no  exception. 

They  met  by  accident  on  the  pier.  Theophilus  was  going  out 
for  a  sail ;  he  introduced  himself  aaTis  cerSmonie^  expressed  his 
fervid  but  honest  admiration  of  the  Frenchman's  ability,  and 
invited  him  to  come  aboard. 

By  the  time  they  returned  from  their  short  cruise,  they  were 
on  intimate  terms,  and  in  a  few  days  their  intimacy  ripened  into 
friendship. 

Theophilus  contrived  to  borrow  a  small  sailing  boat,  and  every 
hour  that  could  be  spared  from  the  theatre  was  devoted  to 
boating  and  fishing. 

Le  Blanc  went  aboard  m  his  customary  suit  of  solemn  black; 
but  when  they  got  out  of  sight  of  shore  he  donned  a  mysterious 
garb,  compounded  of  some  odds  and  ends  of  his  stage  wardrobe, 
and  thus  equipped  they  ranged  the  sea-board  by  day  and  night, 
on  week  days  and,  "  tell  it  not  in  Gath ! "  sometimes  on  Sundays. 

**Theo,"  as  Leon  called  him,  invariably  brought  a  basket  oi 
provender  which  Madame  Mhre  contributed,  while  Le  Blanc's 
share  of  the  banquet  generally  consisted  of  eau  de  vie  and 
tobacco— both  smuggled,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

Then  he  improvised  a  primitive  little  stove  with  a  charcoal 
fire,  on  which  he  cooked  the  succulent  Parton  herring  (surely  the 
most  delicious  fish  that  swims ! )  fresh  from  the  sea.  Besides 
which  he  vamped  up  all  kinds  of  savoury  messes  to  appease 
his  young  companion's  voracious  appetite,  beguiling  the  time  the 
while  with  reminiscences  of  the  past — of  his  old  home  in 
Brittany,  and  the  hateful  story  of  the  man  of  December,  of  the 
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Baudin  barricade,  and  of  the  poet-prophet  out  there  in  his  island 
home,  sitting  on  the  barren  rocks,  and  looking  ever  towards 
France  with  restless  anxious  eyes,  eagerly  awaiting  the  downfall 
of  the  dynasty  he  had  denounced  and  doomed. 

Nor  was  the  time  devoted  wholly  to  pleasure,  for  the  Frenchman 
taught  the  boy  to  speak  French  with  the  purest  Parisian  accent, 
an  accomplishment  which  he  swallowed  with  as  much  avidity  as 
he  swallowed  those  wonderful  herrings. 

Those  were  pleasant  hours  for  the  lonely  man  and  for  the  boy. 
He  was  a  link  to  the  exile's  lost  youth,  and  his  story  filled  the  lad 
with  hatred  of  wrong  and  oppression.  It  was  a  happy  time  for 
both. 

Their  only  point  of  divergence  was,  that  Theophilus  had  become 
stage-struck,  and  was  convinced  that  if  he  only  had  a  chance  of 
showing  himself  in  Hamlet,  Othello  or  Lear,  Phelps  and  Charles 
Kean  would  retire  or  take  a  back  seat. 

Although  Le  Blanc  pointed  out  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
inseparable  from  the  pursuit,  how  only  one  in  a  thousand  ever 
attained  eminence,  that  it  was  better  to  be  a  good  priest  than 
a  bad  player,  &c.,  his  remonstrances  were  not  of  the  slightest 
avail,  and  the  aspiring  youth  succeeded  in  persuading  the 
manager  to  allow  him  to  attempt  Othello. 

Though  he  was  only  announced  as  a  "  young  gentleman,  his 
first  appearance,"  every  one  knew  who  the  "  young  gentleman " 
was,  and  every  one  (including  the  great  folk  from  the  castle  haid 
by)  came  to  see  the  performance. 

The  only  person  who  gained  any  advantage  from  the  experi- 
ment was  the  manager,  who  had  a  crowded  house. 

As  for  Theophilus,  he  broke  down  ignominiously  in  the  third 
act,  and  Fitzaltamont,  the  eccentric  comedian  (now  the  great 
feishionable  impresario),  had  to  finish  the  part,  which  he  did  after 
the  fashion  of  a  Christy  minstrel,  turning  the  tragedy  into  a  fifirce. 

That  night  settled  the  "  young  gentleman's  "  histrionic  aspira- 
tions at  once  and  for  ever. 

In  a  few  days  he  frankly  admitted  his  mistake,  laughed  gaily 
over  the  matter,  and  resolved  to  return  to  Oxford  to  pursue  his 
studies. 

He  couldn't  keep  away  from  the  theatre  though,  so  after  two  or 
three  nights  he  came  again  as  regularly  as  before.  I  think  he 
was  a  little  "  gone  "  on  the  soubrette  aforesaid,  but  she  looked 
loftier  in  those  days ;  in  fact,  I  rather  think  she  had  an  eye  on 
the  Frenchman. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  she  pooh-poohed  and  patronized  the  lad, 
much  to  his  mortification. 

At  length  came  the  end  of  the  season,  and  Le  Blanc  had  to 
return  to  town. 

It  then  occurred  to  Theo  that  a  little  presentation  might  give 
Sclat  to  his  friend's  re-appearance  in  the  great  metropolis. 
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In  cruising  round  the  slums  of  Holmhaven,  Theo  had  discovered 
in  the  window  of  a  pawnbroker's  shop  a  pair  of  old-fashioned  paste 
shoe  buckles,  price  five-and-twenty  shillings. 

Heading  a  little  subscription  list  with  half-a-crown  out  of  his 
scanty  pocket-money,  he  induced  his  actor  friends  and  his  former 
schoolfellows  to  subscribe  an  additional  three  or  four  pounds, 
bought  the  prize,  got  up  a  modest  tripe  supper  at  the  "  Green 
Man  and  Still,"  presented  Le  Blanc  with  the  buckles,  and  in  a 
voice  tremulous  with  real  emotion  said  all  sorts  of  kind  things, 
and  what  is  more,  sent  a  full,  true  and  particular  account  to  the 
journal  aforesaid  of  the  "  Presentation,"  and  "  Farewell  Banquet  '* 
to  JAoxk  Le  Blanc,  Esq.,  prior  to  his  re-appearance  in  London. 

The  friends  parted  with  tearful  eyes  and  aching  hearts,  vowing 
eternal  friendship  ;  but  many  years  of  changeful  experiences  and 
strange  vicissitudes  of  fortune  passed  before  they  met  again. 

When  Le  Blanc  returned  to  town  he  played  a  part  with  great 
success  for  four  or  five  consecutive  weeks  (an  event  of  rare 
occurrence  in  those  unsophisticated  days),  but  although  he  had 
made  so  fair  a  start,  everything  soon  got  wrong  with  him. 

The  cause  was  never  known  whatever  it  was.  The  poor 
comedian  "  got  out  of  the  track  of  ships,"  and  for  some  years  dis- 
appeared altogether  from  the  public  gaze. 

Perhaps  he  may  have  been  mixed  up  in  some  of  the  numerous 
political  plots  which  preceded  the  Italian  war.  One  thing  is 
perfectly  certain,  that  he  was  an  intimate  and  trusted  friend  of 
Mazzini,  and  that  his  departure  from  this  country  coincided  with 
the  exact  period  of  Garibaldi's  campaign  in  Sicily. 

Up  to  the  time  of  his  departure  the  friends  ha^  corresponded 
regularly.  Suddenly  the  correspondence  ceased,  and  for  some 
years  they  heard  nothing  of  each  other. 

CHAPTER  II. 

THE  BISHOP. 

The  years  came  and  went,  twenty  or  more,  and  Le  Blanc 
returned  to  the  land  of  his  adoption,  a  broken,  bitter,  dis- 
appointed man,  overshadowed  by  a  great  grief. 

It  was  all  downhill  with  him  now,  but  his  quondam  pupil  had 
scaled  the  heights  of  fortune,  had  ascended  step  by  step  until  he 
bad  become  one  of  the  most  fashionable  and  popular  pillars  of  the 
Established  Church  in  existence.  The  obscure  undergraduate 
had  blossomed  into  the  Bishop  of  Rosemount. 

The  Frenchman  rejoiced  at  the  prosperity  of  his  friend,  and 
wrote  offering  his  congratulations,  but  no  answer  came. 

The  silence  hurt  him,  but  he  could  be  silent  too. 

A  year,  another  weary  year,  passed  by.  The  winter  set  in,  and 
Le  Blanc,  who  was  subject  to  a  bronchial  affection,  was  taken 
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dangerously  ill.  The  doctor  anticipated  a  fatal  termination  and 
advised  him  to  send  for  his  friends. 

His  friends  !  He  was  now  fifty-five  years  old,  and  had  but  one 
friend  in  the  worM,  and  he — well !  well ! 

Death  appeared  to  be  not  only  impending  but  imminent.  He 
had  a  terrible  cause  for  anxiety,  not  for  himself,  but  for  some  one 
dearer.  So  he  swallowed  his  pride  and  wrote  once  more  to 
Bosemount. 

His  communications  were  in  his  native  tongue,  and  couched  in 
a  kind  of  argoU  intelligible  only  to  his  pupil  and  himself. 

The  bishop's  letters  were  filtered  through  his  lordship's  sec- 
retary, whose  Latin  and  Greek  were  certainly  irreproachable, 
but  whose  French  was  of  the  order  of  "  Stratforde-atte-Bowe.^ 
Le  Blanc's  exquisite  Parisian,  with  its  quaint  idioms  and  genial 
references  to  former  fishing  and  boating  and  other  excursions, 
was  utterly  unintelligible  to  the  erudite  secretary,  who  thought 
poor  L^n's  epistles  the  eccentric  utterances  of  some  begging- 
letter  impostor,  hence  they  shared  the  usual  fate,  of  such  composi- 
tions— the  waste-paper  basket. 

As  day  succeeded  day  and  no  answer  came,  the  poor  comedian, 
as  he  looked  into  the  snow,  sadly  shrugged  his  shoulders  as  he 
said  or  sung : 

"  Freeze,  freeze,  thou  bitter  eky. 
That  dost  not  bite  so  nigh 

As  benefits  forf^t : 
Though  thou  the  waters  warp. 
Thy  sting  is  not  so  sharp 
As  friends  remembered  not.*' 

Even  doctors  are  not  infallible, — ^and  the  good  physician  was 
premature  in  his  prognosis. 

Le  Blanc's  hour  had  not  come  yet. 

He  struggled  through  the  winter,  and,  strange  to  say,  the  very 
first  engagement  offered  him  upon  his  recovery  was  at  Rosemount ! 

Perhaps  some  hope  arose  in  his  heart  that  during  his  residence 
there  he  might  come  in  contact  with  his  old  friend. 

However  that  might  be,  down  he  went  to  assist  Fairfax,  the 
proprietor  of  the  Great  Northern  circuit,  in  the  management  of 
his  various  theatres. 

On  the  very  day  of  his  arrival  the  stately  old  city  was  all  agog 
with  excitement.  The  place  was  alive  with  crowds  of  beautiful 
women  and  stalwart  men  (the  county  is  famous  for  both),  who 
came  streaming  forth  by  hundreds  out  of  a  large  wooden  building, 
in  which  the  final  meeting  of  the  Church  Congress  had  just  taken 
place.  In  vivid  contrast  to  the  gay  colours  and  bright  dresses  of 
the  ladies,  were  numbers  of  men  in  black  coats  and  white 
cravats.  These  gentlemen  buzzed  about  like  ^Hhe  shard-shorn 
beetles  with  their  drowsy  hums,"  recounting  their  peaceful 
triumphs  to  their  fair  admirers,  indicating  what  they  had  said  or 
done  or  what  they  would  have  said  or  done ;  how,  had  reply  been 
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permitted,  they  would  have  confuted  the  bishop  and  demolished 
the  dean  ! 

One  could  scarcely  get  along  the  High  Street  without  coming 
in  contact  with  some  ecclesiastical  swell  or  other. 

A  knot  of  black-coated,  shovel-hatted,  silk-aproned,  gaitered 
gentry,  of  all  sorts,  sizes  and  complexions,  were  laughing  and 
talking  at  the  door  of  Stenson's  Library.  Just  at  this  moment 
a  rather  distinguished-looking  elderly  gentleman,  dressed  in  a 
suit  of  black,  came  sauntering  drearily  down  the  left-hand  side 
of  the  street  towards  the  bridge. 

The  sound  of  a  well-known  voice  fell  upon  his  ear,  as  if  a  blow 
had  struck  him  across  the  fisice,  as  if  a  stab  had  been  dealt  him  in 
the  heart. 

He  staggered  for  a  moment,  and  leaning  on  the  window-sill  of 
the  coflFee  room  of  the  "  Swan  with  Two  Necks,"  struggled  as  if 
with  some  bodily  pain  or  some  strong  emotion. 

The  movement  attracted  general  attention,  and  the  clerical 
dignitary  whose  voice  had  this  strange  effect  turned  round  and 
looked  across  the  road. 

Tje  Blanc,  for  it  was  he,  straightened  himself  up  into  a  man  of 
steel,  and  his  eyes  flashed  fire  as  he  looked  the  Bishop  of 
fiosemount  full  in  the  face. 

Silence  fell  upon  the  group  opposite  as  they  contemplated  the 
two  men.     The  contrast  was  indeed  remarkable. 

The  comedian  was,  as  I  have  said,  still  dressed  in  a  suit  of 
black.  It  was  of  much  the  same  build  and  material  as  of  yore, 
but  rusty  with  age.  Alas !  he  was  wasted,  enfeebled  and  pre- 
maturely old.  His  hair,  which,  when  those  two  last  parted,  was 
a  mass  of  silky  black  curls,  was  now  as  white  as  snow. 

The  bishop's  majestic  head  towered  over  all  ordinary  heads  and 
shoulders;  the  ambrosial  locks,  'tis  true,  were  slightly  tinged 
with  grey,  but  he  had  still  the  hetid  of  a  lion  and  the  eye  of  an 
eagle.  That  superb  and  massive  torso  vras  always  strangely  at 
variance  with  his  clerical  garb,  and  seemed  now  more  so  than 
ever.    A  shirt  of  mail  would  surely  have  become  him  better. 

The  figure  of  the  man  was  imposing  and  redolent  of  the 
potency  of  power ;  while  the  Herculean  pillars  which  supported 
it  appeared  ready  to  burst  forth,  as  if  they  disdained  the  con- 
finement of  those  flimsy  gaiters. 

In  sooth,  he  was  the  beau  idi<d  of  an  episcopal  Colossus. 

After  all  these  years,  only  a  few  yards  extending  from  one  side 
of  the  street  to  the  other,  intervehed  between  the  old  friends ; 
and  yet  what  a  gulf  it  was  I 

The  bishop  winced  almost  perceptibly  for  a  moment,  then  he 
coldly  returned  the  other's  gaze.  Each  passed  on  in  an  opposite 
direction  and  made  no  sign* 

Weary  and  heartsore  the  Frenchman  made  the  best  of  his 
way  to  his  humble  lodgings.      He  thought  that  the  world  had 
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dealt  hardly  with  him ;  most  of  all  because  he  had  loved  the  lad 
who  had  now  developed  into  the  pompous  prelate  who  had 
forgotten  the  friend  of  his  youth. 

Foor  fellow !  he  had  a  wretched  night  and  was  troubled  with 
bad  dreams. 

CHAPTEE  m. 

OLD  FRIENDS. 

Next  morning  Le  Blanc  found  a  letter  at  the  theatre  marked 
"private."  IVe  got  it  now,  and  I've  read  it  scores  of  times.  1 
know  it  by  heart.    These  are  the  words : 

"  My  dear  old  Friend, 

"I  fear  you  must  have  thought  my  conduct  strange  yes- 
terday, but  *Mrs.  Grundy'  holds  'sovereign  sway  and  master- 
dom  '  here,  and  though  a  better  time  is  coming,  it  is  not  yet  ripe 
for  a  man  in  my  position  to  set  the  old  hag  openly  at  defiance. 

"  I  beg  you,  however,  to  come  and  see  us  at  Voyesthorpe  this 
evening.  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  old  times  (I  think  some- 
times that  I  was  happier  then  than  I  am  now).  Remember  I 
shall  expect  you  at  six ;  we  dine  enfamille  at  seven. 

"  Always  yours, 

"T." 

"  Ah !  "  exclaimed  the  poor  actor  as  he  read  the  letter,  **  there 
is  something  fine  in  human  nature  aft«r  all." 

Obtaining  leave  of  absence  from  Fairfax,  he  presented  himself 
at  the  palace  in  evening  dress,  and  a  very  distinguished  old 
gentleman  he  looked. 

He  sent  in  his  card,  with  his  family  name  (a  great  one)  and  his 
crest  engraved  upon  it,  after  the  fiEishion  of  his  country.  This  was 
the  only  extravagance  he  ever  permitted  himself  during  all  his 
struggles. 

He  had  more  care  for  the  bishop  than  the  bishop  had  for 
himself,  so  he  came  forward  and  addressed  him  in  French. 

His  lordship  introduced  him  to  Mrs.  Brunton  as  his  oldest 
friend ;  but  so  long  as  the  servants  remained  within  earshot  so 
long  the  conversation  continued  in  French.  An  explanation 
rapidly  took  place ;  then  with  what  glee  they  both  recalled  the 
old  happy  times;  with  what  effusion  they  both  related  their 
experiences  since  last  they  parted. 

Mrs.  Brunton  was  and  is,  as  everybody  knows,  the  most  amiable 
of  women,  and  was  only  too  delighted  to  welcome  her  husband's 
old  comrade ;  besides,  she  had  artistic  proclivities  and  loved  to 
talk  of  the  theatre.  When  in  town  she  went  continually  to  "  Old 
Drury,"  the  Haymarket,  or  even  to  remote  Sadler's  WeUs ;  and 
upon  certain  occasions  she  induced  Theophilus  to  take  a  private 
box  to  see  Charles  Kean's  or  Phelps's  latest  revival. 
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I  suppose  the  bishop  must  have  recounted  to  his  wife  the  story 
of  his  early  intimacy  with  Le  Blanc,  for  she  seemed  as  if  she  had 
known  him  all  her  life* 

**  Here,  surely,"  thought  the  comedian,  "  is*happiness  unalloyed 
— love,  health,  wealth,  station,  all  that  the  heart  of  man  can 
desire." 

Alas !  by  the  time  his  friend  had  shown  him  an  empty  cradle, 
and  had  taken  him  round  to  the  churchyard  behind  the  palace, 
where  he  pointed  out  a  little  grave,  in  which  all  a  mother's  hope 
and  a  father's  ambition  lay  buried,  he  found  that  wealth  and 
station  do  not  always  insure  perfect  happiness. 

During  the  remainder  of  his  stay  at  Kosemount  there  was 
always  a  knife  and  fork  for  **  My  Lord's  French  friend." 

Of  course  he  had  too  much  tact  to  wear  out  his  welcome,  and 
on  state  occasions  the  butler  used  to  say,  **  That  there  old  French 
gent  is  /^always  conspikerous  by  'is  ^absence." 

CHAPTER  IV. 

LfeON'S  LEGACY. 

The  winter  was  an  unusually  bitter  one — indeed  it  was  the  most 
severe  winter  known  in  these  islands  for  many  years. 

Le  Blanc  was  attacked  by  his  old  malady,  and  it  began  to  tell 
terribly  upon  his  enfeebled  constitution.  It  was  but  too  evident 
that  he  was  slowly  but  surely  giving  way. 

As  long  as  his  health  permitted  he  continued  his  visits  to 
Voyesthorpe,  where  he  was  always  a  welcome  and  an  honoured 
guest. 

One  night,  when  especially  expected,  he  didn't  come.  Theo- 
philus  was  disappointed,  and  Mrs.  Brunton  was  not  only  dis- 
appointed but  angry. 

Le  Blanc  did  not  come  the  next  night,  nor  the  next ;  nor  was 
there  any  message,  not  so  much  as  a  line  to  account  for  his  con- 
tinued absence.  The  good  lady's  anger  changed  into  anxiety; 
as  for  the  bishop,  he  was  in  a  fever. 

An  hour  later  they  drove  to  the  theatre  house  and  asked  to  see 
Fairfax,  the  manager.  He  was  out,  but  his  adopted  daughter. 
Miss  Clara  Trevor,  was  at  home.  This  young  lady  cold  them  that 
**papa"  was  with  poor  M'sieur  Le  Blanc,  who  had  been  taken 
dangerously  ill  some  days  before ;  she  herself  had  been  in  con- 
stant attendance  upon  him.  Unfortunately  she  was  at  that  instant 
going  on  the  stage,  or  she  would  have  shown  them  the  way,  but 
Brown,  papa's  man,  was  at  Mrs.  Brunton's  service. 

Five  minutes  later  the  bishop  abd  his  wife  were  at  Le  Blanc's 
bedside. 
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The  room  was  a  large,  old-&8hioned  gloomy  place,  which  in  the 
old  time  had  belonged  to  one  of  the  great  county  families.  It 
was  lined  throughout  with  oak;  the  floor  was  polished  like  a 
mirror;  the  panels  were  carved  after  the  quaint  fashion  of 
Elizabeth's  time;  the  ceiling,  the  furniture,  the  fire-place 
(beneath  the  hood  of  which  a  tall  man  might  have  stood  erect) 
were  bronzed  with  age. 

The  fire  threw  a  fitful  ruddy  glare  on  the  glittering  andirons 
and  the  white  rug  of  sheepskin  on  the  hearthstone.  A  large 
reading  lamp,  with  a  greyish  shade  in  the  form  of  an  owl's  head, 
with  blood-shotten  spectral  eyes,  cast  a  gruesome  reflection  on  the 
table  and  the  floor  beneath.  A  nurse  at  the  foot  of  the  bed 
held  a  peculiarly  constructed  lamp  with  a  silver  reflector,  which 
threw  a  clear  bright  light  on  Fair&x,  who  was  bathing  the 
comedian's  forehead  with  eau  de  Cologne. 

The  bed  was  so  large  that  it  made  the  poor  fellow  appear 
pretematurally  thin  and  wasted. 

The  moment  he  caught  sight  of  his  friend  the  expiring  lamp  of 
life  kindled  up,  and  the  film  which  had  veiled  his  eyes  disappeared 
as  they  flashed  forth  a  gleam  of  the  old  fire. 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  come,  Theo,"  he  gasped  in  a  feeble  voice. 
He  had  never  called  him  ^*  Theo  "  since  they  had  parted  all  those 
years  ago. 

The  soul  of  other  days  came  rushing  over  the  bishop,  and 
through  a  mist  of  tears  he  saw  the  little  theatre  at  HolmJiaven, 
and  was  a  boy  again  out  in  the  rough  fishing-boat  with  the  man 
who  lay  dying  there. 

Fairfax  motioned  the  nurse  to  retire. 

" Thank  heaven  1  you  are  in  time,  my  lord,"  said  he  ;  "I  had 
just  despatched  a  special  messenger  to  Voyesthorpe."  Then  with 
a  slight  tremor  in  his  voice  he  continued,  *^  I  think  I  had  better 
leave  you  now,  L^n.  Good-bye,  old  friend ;  please  God,  we  shall 
meet  again  up  yonder." 

He  stooped  gently,  kissed  the  pale  forehead  and  left  the  room. 

For  a  moment  there  was  silencd,  then  the  bishop  said  gently : 

**  I  won't  vex  you  with  words,  L^on,  but  is  there  nothing  I  can 
do  for  you  ?  " 

**  Nothing,  dear  friend ;  but  madame  can  do  something." 

'*  Anything  I  can  do,  I  will,  M.  Le  Blanc,  be  sure  of  that." 

"  Thanks ;  madame  is  ever  gracious." 

He  tried  to  lift  her  hand  to  his  lips,  but  lacked  the  strength. 

*^  You  see,"  he  said  with  a  &int  attempt  at  a  smile,  ^  how 
near  the  end  is.  Theo,  my  son,  open  my  dressing-case,  the  key 
is  on  the  table  yonder.  There  are  some  &mily  papers  which  I 
wish  you  to  take  charge  of;  there  is  a  locket,  too.  Please  give  it 
to  me." 

The  bishop  did  as  he  was  bidden. 
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Le  Blanc  touched  a  spring  in  the  locket.  As  it  flew  open  he 
said: 

"  Will  madame  deign  to  look  at  this  ?  " 

The  face  was  that  of  a  girl  of  sixteen,  with  golden  hair  and  the 
eyes  of  an  angel. 

"  Perhaps  you  will  think  it  strange,  madame,  but  that  young 
girl  is  my  daughter.  She  is  at  the  Convent  of  the  Sacr^  Coeur 
at  Paris.  Her  mother  died  at  the  moment  of  her  birth.  When 
I  am  gone,  that  child  will  be  alone  in  the  world.  Ah  !  if  heaven 
had  only  given  her  to  you,  madame." 

"Heaven  has  given  her  to  me!"  replied  the  bishop's  wife. 
"  Look  up,  dear  friend,  your  child  shall  take  the  place  of  the 
child  we  have  lost.  You  will  live  for  her  sake — for  ours,  and  our 
home  shall  be  your  home." 

"  Home  ! "  replied  the  comedian,  "  I  am  there  already !  "  and 
even  as  the  words  left  his  lips  his  soul  followed  them,  let  us  hope 
to  a  better  place. 

l'envoi. 

And  that  was  how  it  came  to  pass  that  L^onie,  Comtesse  de  la 

Miremont  in  her  own  right,  became  the  adopted  daughter  of  the 

Bishop  of  Rosemount  and  his  excellent  wife. 

As  to  how,  and  why,  and  wherefore,  that  high  and  mighty  young 

lady  consented  to  drop  that  dignified  title  and  condescended  to 

become  plain  Mrs.  Brown 

Here  I  am  interrupted  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner: 

"  Fie,  for  shame,  Jack ;  this  is  a  matter,  not  of  public  but  of 

private  interest;  besides,  you  know,  it  was  *  Undine'  I  fell  in  love 

with  and  not  the  painter." 

As  in  duty  bound  I  reply  with  resignation : 

**  Of  course,  of  course,  my  darling ;  but  for  all  that — 

'*  '  Have  is  have,  however  men  do  catch, 

Near  or  far  off,  well  won  is  still  well  shot ! ' " 

**I  don't  know  anything  about  shooting,  sir,  because  you  never 
take  me  to  Wimbledon  when  you're  camping  out  with  your  corps ; 
but  your  painting  is  beautiful ;  papa  and  mamma  say  that  they 
think  you  ought  to  succeed  Sir  Frederick ;  and,  for  my  part, 
I  don't  think  anything  about  it,  I'm  sure  you  ought ! " 

**  You  are  right,  my  love,  you  always  are." 

Dick  Bohun,  who  takes  quite  a  paternal  interest  in  our  affairs, 
has  just  looked  in,  with  a  coral  and  bells  for  his  godson  Leon. 

Dick  says  that  I  ought  to  bless  the  hour  I  met  the  bishop ; 
so  I  do,  but  I  bless  still  more  the  hour  the  bishop  met  the 
comedian. 

Had  those  two  never  met  in  the  little  town  by  the  sea,  I 
should  never  have  met  L6onie. 


THEIE  SIDE  AND  HEKS! 

Bt  ANNIE  THOMAS. 

▲CTHOB  or  *'8IR  yiCT0E*8  CHOICB/'  RC. 


SIR  EDWARD  AND  LADY  BELTON  are  having  one  of  the 
extremely  rare  confidential  conversations  which  have  taken 
place  between  them  since  the  auspicious  day  on  which  he  was 
made  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  baronets  through  political  grati- 
tude, and  she  by  the  same  means  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
"my  lady." 

He  had  been  the  lawyer' and  successful  electioneering  agent 
of  one  of  the  new  men  of  leading  and  light  in  the  Liberal 
Government.  She  had  been  a  fairly  contented  woman,  blessed 
with  a  good  income  and  an  excellent  method  of  managing  the 
same,  an  encouraging  wife,  a  prudent  housekeeper,  a  thought- 
ful, affectionate,  but  withal  rather  domineering,  mother,  and  a 
profound  appreciation  of  her  own  "  rights." 

These  qualities — or  at  least  some  of  them — did  not  alter,  they 
only  developed  under  the  changed  aspect  of  affairs.  The  income, 
which  had  been  good  for  many  years,  was  trebled  now.  Mr. 
Belton  had  bloomed  into  **  Sir  Edward,"  and  his  buxom  wife  had 
•  been  "presented"  as  Lady  Belton,  and  had  forthwith  "presented" 
her  rather  promising  young  daughter  of  seventeen. 

From  the  moment  she  first  sniffed  the  Court  atmosphere  she 
^*  developed  "  freely.  The  managing  qualities  which  she  had  hitherto 
brought  to  bear  on  purely  household  matters  and  her  own  and 
her  daughter's  wardrobes,  expanded  and  spread  themselves  out 
towards  her  only  son. 

This  latter,  a  fine  young  fellow,  was  improving  his  mind,  fitting 
himself  for  the  battle  of  life,  and  running  into  debt  at  Oxford, 
at  the  date  of  the  opening  of  this  story ;  and  one  of  his  latest 
boyish  delinquencies  was  the  cause  of  the  confidential  conversa- 
tion which  is  now  taking  place  between  his  parents. 

"  I  wish  I  could  have  nim  home  and  impress  upon  him  that  we 
shall  never  be  seriously  angry  with  him  while  he  does  nothing 
to  disgrace  the  title  which  he  will  bear  in  the  future,"  Lady 
Belton  sighs. 

*•  Nonsense  ! "  her  husband  replies  rather  gruffly.  "  You  dangle 
the  title  before  the  boy's  eyes  too  persistently.    Have  him  home 
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by  all  means — ^he'll  only  get  into  some  scrape  in  town — and  im- 
press upon  him  that  I  shall  cut  his  allowance  rather  shorter 
than  he'll  like  unless  he  settles  on  a  profession  and  to  work  in 
serious  earnest." 

"Bernard  ought  to  marry  well,"  Lady  Belton  says  emphatically ; 
*•  ikat  is  the  best  future  I  see  for  him !  A  noble-minded  wife 
with  money  and  good  family  connections.  He  has  such  a  good 
heart ;  he  is  too  easily  led  through  his  affections." 

"  He's  too  fond  of  fooling  about  with  the  *  Eoving  Baga- 
muflSns,' "  Sir  Edward  grumbled. 

"  But,  my  dear,  he  acts  really  superbly,  I  heard  dear  Lady 
Helena  Thwackem  say  the  other  day,  that  Bernard's  little  part 
that  be  has  been  playing  at  Ironclad  House  fitted  him  like  a 
glove." 

«  It's  the  part  of  a  flunkey,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"Yes;  but  what  matter?  It's  the  intellectual  rendering  of 
it  that  has  won  him  such  well-deserved  praise." 

"Lady  Helena  Thwackem  never  said  a  kind  word  yet  that 
hadn't  a  sour  meaning  behind  it,"  Sir  Edward  says  thoughtfully, 
and  he  fidgets  himself  for  five  minutes  over  the  possibility  of  his 
son  and  heir  having  got  himself  into  some  serious  dilemma. 

The  family — Sir  Edward,  Lady  and  Miss  Belton — move  up  to 
town  shortly  after  this,  and  the  son  and  heir  meets  them  with  an 
admirable  report  of  himself.  He  has  settled  on  going  into  the 
army.  Money  is  no  object  to  his  father,  and  he  (Bernard)  is 
patriotically  desirous  of  serving  his  country  with  his  sword. 
Meantime,  until  all  things  are  settled,  and  he  has  passed  sundry 
examinations — which  he  knows  in  his  heart  will  never  be  passed 
by  him — he  will  study  at  Sandhurst. 

Of  his  lather's  pride  and  hope  in  him  there  can  be  but  little 
doubt.  Of  his  mother's  adoration  for  him  there  can  be  no 
doubt  at  all.  He  is  well-grown,  good-looking,  amiable,  extrava- 
gant and  affectionate.  But  he  is  their  only  son,  and  the  one 
good  interest  they  have  in  common  in  life  is  their  children.  For 
Bernard  and  Florence  they  can  make  sacrifices ;  they  do  make 
them,  indeed,  whenever  they  endure  each  other  unassisted 
through  a  tSte-Ortete. 

He  comes  back  into  the  family  circle  for  a  few  days,  with  an 
air  of  constraint  about  him  that  his  mother  pitifully  attributes 
to  the  keen  remorse  which  he  is  feeling  concerning  his  Oxford 
extravagances.  Poor  dear  boy  1  He  will  never  give  them  any 
further  distress,  she  is  sure.  And  after  all,  what  are  a  few  debts, 
when  one  has  plenty  of  money  with  which  to  defray  them  ?  If 
he  will  only  be  sensible  now,  and  make  the  most  and  best  of 
himself  during  the  coming  season,  what  a  daughter-in-law  she 
ought  to  have  at  the  end  of  it ! 

There  are  very  many  "  best  sets  "  in  London.  In  one  of  these 
**be8t"  the  Beltons  revolved,  and  in  it  there  are  one  or  two  girls 
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who  will  be  prizes  matrimonially.  One  is  capitally  dowered,  and 
has  besides  a  duke  for  an  uncle.  Now  a  duke,  as  Mr.  da  Maurier 
has  observed,  "  rarely  palls "  in  the  family  circle.  The  duke's 
niece  likes  Bernard  Belton's  style  of  waltzing — and  his  nose ! 

Bernard  Belton, "  domesticated  and  sweet  ** — ^as  his  mother  says 
he  is — ^all  this  time  is  in  reality  in  blissful  pursuit  of  the  Sylph 
of  the  season. 

The  Sylph  of  the  season  is  a  sweet  young  girl  about  whom  very 
little  is  known,  save  that  she  is  good,  graceful,  highly  educated 
and  the  current  attraction  at  one  of  the  best  theatres  in  London. 

The  Sylph  has  a  "past,**  and  it  is  past.  The  Sylph  has  a 
future. 

The  Sylph,  who  is  known  in  the  theatrical  world  as  Miss 
Fontenoy,  is  a  girl  called  Beatrix  Baldew  in  real  life,  the 
fatherless  daughter  of  a  man  who  had  been  a  millionaire  manu- 
facturer a  year  or  two  ago,  and  who  had  died  of  honourable  horror 
at  being  unable  to  meet  his  liabilities. 

Beatrix  had  been  terribly  beaten  down  by  her  father's  death 
and  the  family  failure.  But  after  a  while — ^a  very  brief  while, 
too— she  had  roused  herself  to  the  thought  that  her  mother  was 
delicate,  unable  to  cope  with  life's  diflSculties,  penniless,  and 
burdened  with  four  children  besides  herself  (Beatrix). 

Acting  on  this  thought  Beatrix  woke  to  action.  She  had 
youth,  good  education,  energy,  and  such  good  looks  as  would 
speedily  develop  into  beauty  under  favourable  circumstances. 

"  I  will  go  on  the  stage,"  the  girl  said  rapturously,  not  thinking 
of  the  glories  it  might  brin^  to  herself,  but  only  of  the  comforts 
it  might  put  in  the  way  of  that  dear  mother  who  had  never  spared 
anything  that  might  be  spent  on  her  children,  and  of  the  wel&re 
of  the  young  brood. 

"  I  will  go  on  the  stage."  Her  mother  wept  at  her ;  some  few 
rich  relations  howled  at  but  did  not  offer  to  assist  her  in  any 
other  line  of  life.  But  she  carried  her  resolution  in  spite  of  their 
dissuasions,  and  got  herself  upon  the  stage  after  a  time. 

Not  in  any  very  exalted  capacity  at  first.  She  danced  and  sang 
as  Titania  in  a  fairy  burlesque  of  the  **  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream."  The  part  and  the  costume  it  involved  showed  her 
pretty  face  and  perfect  figure  off  to  perfection  though.  And  so 
even  other  and  more  profitable  engagements  were  offered  to  the 
girl  who  was  the  good  fairy  truly  of  her  own  home. 

It  was  not  at  all  the  sort  of  home  which  public  opinion  is  apt  to 
attribute  to  popular  actresses.  It  was  merely  a  small  semi- 
detached villa  out  somewhere  between  West  Kensington  and 
Shepherd's  Bush.  But  it  was  a  sweetly  ordered  little  home,  foil 
of  comfort  and  cleanlinless,  of  innocence,  active  work  and 
gratitude. 

Mrs.  Baldew,  the  widowed  mother,  who  while  she  was  a  wife 
had  what  seemed  unlimited  control  over  an  unlimited  income, 
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managed  everything  in  the  home  nvhich  her  daughter  Trixy 
maintained.  And  how  well  she  managed  need  not  be  told  here, 
for  she  was  content  with  her  daughter's  grateful  thoughtfulness. 

As  for  the  four  younger  children  they  regarded  Trixy  rightly 
enough  as  the  good  fairy  godmother  of  their  several  little  exis- 
tences. It  was  her  earnings  sent  them  to  school.  It  was  her 
deft  fingers  mended  their  clothes  for  them  before  she  went  to 
rehearsal  in  the  mornings.  It  was  her  "  treasury  "  day  which  was 
a  gala  day  to  them,  for  she  always  contrived  some  festivity  for 
them  on  these  occasions — "  The  Zoo,"  or  "  Comey  Grain,"  or  a 
drive  to  Bichmond  and  a  pull  on  the  river. 

What  a  happy,  useful  life  she  was  leading!  With  money 
enough  (her  own  earnings)  to  supply  the  needs  and  pleasures  of 
those  dearest  to  her ;  with  a  sound  heart  and  an  unturned  head, 
Trixy  Baldew  was  one  of  the  happiest  girls  in  London. 

I  am  not  quite  sure  where  she  met  Mr.  Bernard  Belton  first ; 
but  I  am  quite  sure  that  it  was  at  some  place  above  suspicion 
and  without  reproach.  Probably  it  was  at  one  of  those  mixed 
gatherings  where  society  condescends  to  mingle  with  brains ! 

At  any  rate  she  did  meet  him,  and  he  was  properly  introduced, 
first  to  her  and  then  to  her  family  circle  out  in  the  region 
between  West  Kensington  and  Shepherd's  Bush.  And  almost 
directly  the  heir  to  the  new  baronetcy  began  to  lay  siege  to  the 
stage-sylph,  who  was  also  the  good  fairy  of  the  family  I 

She  went  on  her  way,  mending  her  little  brother's  knicker- 
bockers, accounting  for  every  penny  she  earned  to  her  anxious 
mother,  studying  her  "parts,"  doing  every  duty  that  she  had 
hitherto  done,  in  fact,  but  all  in  a  difierent,  a  lighter,  brighter 
spirit.  Young  Belton  called  at  the  house  constantly,  and  in  the 
absence  of  the  daughter  made  respectfully  much  of  the  mother. 
On  the  whole  the  latter  could  not  bring  herself  to  feel  that  it 
was  an  extraordinary  or  at  all  untoward  thing,  when  the  heir  to 
the  new  baronetcy  asked  for  her  consent  to  his  engagement  to  her 
good,  gloriously  unselfish,  beautiful  daughter  Trixy. 

But  the  old  lady  was  wary,  though  she  had  no  suspicion  that 
the  engagement  would  give  less  pleasure  on  his  side  of  the  house 
than  it  gave  on  Trixy's. 

"  I  must  before  I  give  my  consent  clearly  understand  that  Sir 
Edward  and  Lady  Belton  are  prepared  to  receive  her  heartily  as 
their  daughter-in-law,"  she  said  definitely.  And  Bernard  had  to 
take  this  definitive  to  his  parents  together  with  the  tale  of  his 
love  and  folly. 

With  a  good  deal  of  natural  hesitation  and  a  certain  amount  of 
awkwardness,  the  young  man  broke  ground  with  his  mother 
first.  Even  if  he  had  not  previously  made  up  his  mind  to  reveal 
what  he  had  done  and  what  he  intended  doing,  the  confidence 
would  have  been  in  a  measure  forced  upon  him  this  day. 

He  had  come  up  at  an  hour  when  he  felt  sure  of  finding 
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his  mother  alone.  Florence  was  out  riding  with  her  father,  and 
Ijady  Belton  was  giving  the  hour  before  luncheon  to  household 
accounts  in  her  boudoir. 

To  her  entered  her  son,  and  instantly  the  books  were  pushed 
aside,  and  the  mother  turned  a  joyous  face  of  maternal  love  and 
pride  towards  the  son  who  would  be  the  second  baronet. 

"  My  dear  boy !  come  to  luncheon,  I  hope  ?  " 

"  Well,  that  will  depend  on ."     He  had  been  going  to  say 

it  would  depend  on  "  how  she  received  a  certain  communication 
he  had  to  make."  But  second  thoughts  decided  him  on  not  com- 
mitting himself  so  far  just  at  first. 

She  glanced  keenly  and  curiously  at  him,  and  a  pang  of  fear 
chilled  her  heart.  He  was  looking  embarrassed !  More  embar- 
rassed than  she  had  ever  seen  him  before.  And  this  before  herself 
only.  If  his  father  had  been  present  she  would  not  have  been 
half  so  much  alarmed. 

However,  she  would  not  allow  any  prescience  of  evil  to  afiFect 
her  voice  or  demeanour,  and  so  said  cheerfully : 

"  We  are  going  to-night  to  see  *  Flora  Floored*  at  the  Absur- 
dity, and  I  hoped  you  would  go  with  us,"  Lady  Belton  said. 
And  he  started  up  without  answering  her,  and  walked  to  the 
window  in  a  vain  endeavour  to  conceal  his  discomposure. 

Gould  the  fates  have  ordained  any  more  horrible  combination 
of  circumstances  than  this !  That  on  the  very  day  he  came  home 
pledged  to  make  known  his  engagement  to  Miss  Baldew  to  his 
family,  they  should  be  going  to  the  Absurdity,  where  she  was 
dancing  and  singing  as  "  Miss  Fontenoy."  He  nearly  cried,  but 
reminded  himself  of  his  manhood  and  of  his  mother's  devotion 
to  him,  and  didn't. 

"My  dear  Bernard,  what  is  the  matter  with  you  to-day?" 
She  came  and  put  her  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  he  felt  that  now 
or  never  he  must  take  the  plunge.  So  nerving  himself  with 
thoughts  of  Trixy's  grace  and  goodness  and  beauty,  he  began : 

"  The  fact  is,  mother,  you'll  have  to  stand  by  me,  and  up  for 
me  with  my  father ;  I'm  going  to  marry  the  best  and  prettiest 
girl  in  the  world.** 

Involuntarily  Lady  Belton's  hand  relaxed  its  hold  of  hiis 
shoulder.  She  knew  by  unerring  intuition  that  if  her  boy  was 
going  to  marry  Miss  Galbraith,  the  duke's  heir,  there  would  be 
no  need  for  any  one  to  stand  **  by  him,  and  up  for  him  "  with  his 
father. 

"  My  poor  boy,"  she  said,  with  a  sob  in  her  voice  and  a  wealth 
of  most  maddening  commiseration  in  her  &ce. 

"Don't  call  me  that;  wait  till  I've  told  you  all  about  her,"  he 
said  eagerly,  drawing  his  mother  nearer  to  him  and  kissing  her 
heartily.     "  For  heaven's  sake  side  with  me,  mother." 

"  Who  is  the — lady  ?  "  she  asked,  with  a  hesitation  before  utter- 
ing the  last  word,  which  he  was  quick  to  smart  under. 
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**  Have  no  fear  of  that  sort,  mother ;  she  is  a  ladj''  in — in  every 
way.  A  highly-educated,  beautiful,  good  girl,  who  is  the  prop 
and  support  of  her  widowed  mother  and  sister.  Oh,  you'll  love 
her  as  much  as  I  do  before  long." 

"The  support ! — is  she  a  governess  ?  "  For  the  first  time  there 
was  a  touch  of  asperity  in  her  voice. 

"  No,  no ;  but  unless  I  tell  it  to  you  all  in  my  own  way,  with- 
out interruptions,  youll  never  understand." 

**  Merciful  heavens !  nothing  lower  than  that,  I  trust,  Bernard  ? 
quickly  tell  me. —  Whai  is  she  ?" 

"  An  actress,"  he  said  rather  faintly,  and  Lady  Belton  gave  a 
little  cry  of  horror  and  disappointment — maybe  of  a  little  anger 
too,  and  tottered  back  to  her  chair. 

The  worst  was  over  now,  Bernard  told  himself,  and  his  words 
flowed  freely  enough  in  explanation  now.  Indeed  Lady  Belton 
was  too  shattered  to  interrupt  him,  and  when  she  pictured  his 
father's  look  of  angry  contempt  for  her  boy's  infatuation,  she 
quailed  in  spirit. 

"  Where  does  she — ^at  what  theatre  does  this — ^this  Miss  Baldew 
play  ?"  she  asked  at  length. 

"  At  the  Absurdity,"  he  answered,  colouring  fireely  and  feeling 
that  it  was  too  hard  a  fellow  should  be  made  to  feel  criminal, 
merely  because  he  had  announced  his  intention  of  marrying  the 
**  dearest  girl  in  the  world." 

•*  Worse  and  worse ! "  Lady  Belton  moaned. 

"  She'll  leave  it  now ;  she'll  give  up  the  stage  at  once,  now,"  he 
protested.  "  Do  be  kind  about  it,  mother;  say  you'll  go  and  call 
on  her." 

"  It  will  kill  me  to  receive  her ;  besides,  without  your  father's 
consent  I  can  do  nothing.  Oh!  Bernard,  this  is  bitter,  very 
bitter ;  and  you  might  have  married  Miss  Galbraith." 

"  NeveTf  after  seeing  Trixy,"  he  said  determinately.  "  It  will 
kill  me  to  lose  her,  and  so  I  shall  give  my  father  to  understand." 

He  said  this  very  courageously ;  his  father  not  being  there  to 
hear  him. 

**  You  must  break  it  to  him,  mother  dear,"  the  young  man  said 
coaxingly,  when  in  about  half-an-hour  they  heard  Florence's 
flying  feet  advancing  rapidly  upon  them. 

Lady  Belton  shuddered  with  unmistakable  force  and  reality. 

"  Your  father  will  half  murder  me  with  one  of  his  looks." 

"My  dear  mother,  so  you  used  to  say  when  I  outran  my 
pocket-money ;  in  reality  you're  not  a  bit  afraid  of  my  father,  and 
when  you  see  the  dear  girl  I've  chosen " 

"  Hush !  for  mercy's  sake.  Your  sister,"  Lady  Belton  cried  in 
agony,  as  Florence  came  springing  upon  them. 

"  Bernard,  dear  old  boy ;  come  up  for  to-night,  have  you  ?  Oh, 
don't  shake  your  head,  you  naughty  boy.  You  must — simply 
mvM.    We  met  Claire  Galbraith,  and  had  a  spin  with  her  mother, 
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and  papa  asked  her  himself  to  dine  here  to-night  and  go  with  ns 
to  *  Flora  Floored/  and  she's  coming — why,  what's  the  matter  ?" 

"  Oh,  this  is  the  last  straw,"  Lady  Belton  cried  passionately, 

"  You'd  better  speak  to  my  father  at  once,"  Bernard  suggested, 
and  Lady  Belton,  in  spite  of  her  hatred  of  it  all,  found  herself 
being  afifectionately  turned  out  of  the  room  by  Bernard,  in  order 
that  she  might  act  as  his  ambassadress. 

**Put  luncheon  back  for  half-an-hour." 

"  Youll  get  it  over  before  then,  my  dear  mother." 

**  I  doubt  if  I  shall  ever  come  out  of  his  study  alive,"  Lady 
Belton  said  tragically. 

Then  she  went  [down  to  face  the  worst,  and  Bernard  was  left 
alone  with  his  sister. 

**  What  does  it  mean,  Bernard  ?  " 

"  It  means  that  I  am  going  to  give  you^  the  sweetest  sister-in- 
law  in  the  world." 

**  Claire  Galbraith?" 

'•Not  a  bit  of  it." 

«  Who  then  ?  "    And  he  told  her. 

Meanwhile  Lady  Belton  was  making  her  husband  acquainted 
with  the  fell  facts. 

How  she  broached  the  subject  she  never  could  clearly  recollect, 
and  she  received  no  manner  of  aid  from  Sir  Edward.  He  listened 
to  her  in  almost  motionless  silence. 

"He  is  our  only  son,  he  is  everything  to  us;  his  happiness 
must  be  our  first  consideration.  If  you  drive  him  to  despair  now, 
Edward,  he  may  do  something  desperate ! " 

"  A  minute  ago  you  were  declaring  that  such  a  marriage  would 
break  your  heart;  I  don't  clearly  understand  whether  you  wish 
the  affair  to  go  on  and  have  your  heart  broken,  or  whether  you 
wish  me  to  interfere  and  drive  him  to  desperation." 

"  You  can  argue  about  it;  I  can  only  feel,"  she  said  indignantly. 

"  Well,  don't  cry ;  if  you  weep  at  him  he's  quite  as  likely  to  go 
and  marry  her  to-morrow  as  he  is  if  I  were  to  storm  at  him.  We 
must  do  neither.  Luncheon  must  be  ready,  and  I  don't  see  why 
Bernard  should  not  escort  you  to  the  Absurdity  to-night." 

*•  Where  she  is  ?    Madness !  " 

"  Not  at  all.  He  can't  indulge  in  raptures  there,  and  if  he  does 
indulge  in  them  Miss  Galbraith  will  soon  make  him  feel  himself 
to  be  the  fool  he  is." 

**  Shall  you  forbid  it  now— at  once  ?  " 

"  No  need  to  do  that — I  can't  forbid  it ;  he's  twenty-two,  and 
will  please  himself.     Send  him  to  me  for  a  minute." 

"  You  absolutely  seem  disposed  to  encourage  the  madness,"  she 
cried. 

"My  dear  woman  1  You  came  into  this  room  with  the  avowed 
object  of  pleading  for  your  son.  I  have  listened  to  your  plea. 
What  more  do  you  want  ?  " 
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Then  Lady  Belton  went  back  to  her  children,  and  found 
Bernard  showing  photographs  of  Miss  Fontenoy  in  character  to 
his  sister. 

The  minute's  conversation  with  his  father  was  not  half  as 
appalling  as  he  had  anticipated. 

"  Well,  Bernard,"  Sir  Edward  said,  looking  up  and  nodding,  as 
his  son  entered  the  study,  "  what's  this  I  hear  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  my  mother  has  told  you  all  there  is  to  tell,  sir." 

« I  don't  know." 

"You  won't  set  your  face  against  it,  I  trust,  sir,"  Bernard 
began  hotly;  "  because,  I  tell  you  fairly,  if  you  do  I  shall  marry 
Miss  Baldew  at  once," 

"  Really  !  Perhaps  Miss  Baldew  would  feel  obliged  if  I  did  set 
my  face  against  it,  then." 

**  She  wouldn't ;  she  would  be  miserable.  Give  her  an  oppor- 
tunity of  winning  your  heart  as  she  has  won  mine." 

"That  would  be  unjust  to  your  mother,"  Sir  Edward  said 
smiling  grimly. 

"My  mother  will  call,  if  you  will  permit  her  to  do  so." 

**  By  all  means." 

"  And  you  will  invite  them  here  ?  " 

"By  *them'  do  you  mean  the  whole  of  the  Absurdity 
Company  ?  " 

"  I  mean  her  mother  and  herself,  sir,"  Bernard  said  haughtily. 
He  thought  he  was  gaining  such  a  glorious  victory. 

"  Oh,  most  distinctly.  Will  Miss  Fontenoy  come  in  character  ? 
If  so,  I  see  no  need  for  your  mother  to  engage  the  *  Performing 
Dog '  for  her  at-home  on  the  fifteenth." 

"  This  chaflF  won't  alter  me,  sir ;  it  will  only  test  and  strengthen 
my  afiection  for  her." 

"  That,  of  course,  is  my  object,"  Sir  Edward  said  courteously. 

Then  the  father  and  son  went  in  to  luncheon  amicably  together. 

Bernard  had  faithfully  promised  Trixy  Baldew  that  he  would  go 
to  her  as  soon  as  his  interview  with  his  parents  was  over,  and  t«ll 
her  the  result  of  it.  But  this  day  home  chains  were  about  him 
strongly.  They  had  been  so  good  to  him,  he  felt,  in  spite  of  his 
mothei^s  tears  and  his  father's  chaflF,  that  he  owed  them  some 
sliprht  return.  Accordingly  he  stayed  singing  with  his  sister  till 
the  five-o'clock-tea  people  came  pouring  in,  and  then  his  mother 
whispered  to  him  to  "  stay  and  help  her  talk  to  them,"  as  she  had 
BO  thoroughly  exhausted  herself  on  his  behalf  in  the  morning. 

A  dozen  topics  of  the  day  were  lightly  and  safely  gossiped 
about,  when  something — the  same  feeling  which  prompts  people 
to  look  over  precipices  and  skate  on  thin  ice — made  Lady  Belton 
say: 

"We  are  going  to  the  Absurdity  to-night.  Have  you  seen 
the  new  piece  ?  " 

Half-a-dozen  had,  the  remainder  had  not ;  and  with  a  burning 
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fiause  Bernard  listened  to  the  conversation  that  ensued^  and  that 
was  something  in  this  strain  : 

**  I  haven't  seen  it ;  but  Miss  Fontenoy,  the  Sylph,  you  know, 
dances  and  sings  in  it ;  she's  always  worth  seeing.^ 

"  She's  a  dear  thing,"  another  lady  put  in.  **  My  dressmaker 
makes  for  her,  and  she  says  she's  quite  a  model  girl  off  the  stage, 
as  well  as  on  it." 

**  How  long  will  that  last  ?  "  another  sneered. 
And  Bernard,  in  spite  of  his  mother's  imploring  glances,  could 
bear  it  no  longer.  *^  As  long  as  she  lives,  I  dare  swear."  Then 
with  admirable  simplicity  and  true  feeling  he  went  on :  ^^  I  ought 
to  have  told  you  at  once  that  /  am  in  a  position  to  speak  with 
accurate  knowledge  of  Miss  Baldew.  She  has  promised  to  be 
my  wife,  but  the  engagement  is  so  recent  that  I  shouldn't  have 
proclaimed  it  until  I  had  been  to  her  the  bearer  of  my  parents' 
consent." 

"Your  parents'  consent!  How  very  pleasing  and  extraordi- 
nary," the  lady  who  had  questioned  "  how  long  it  would  last "  said 
affably.  Then  gradually  the  visitors  dispersed,  and  Lady  Belton 
felt  that  "  the  worst  would  be  known  all  over  London  to-morrow." 
The  poor  Sylph !  She  had  not  shed  such  bitter  tears  since  her 
father  died  as  she  did  this  night  before  going  to  the  theatre. 

"Bernard  hasn't  been,   nor  has  he  written,"  she  said  with 
grieving  lips  to  her  mother ;  "  they  have  taken  him  firom  me." 
The  old  lady  blinked  away  her  tears. 

"  My  own  poor  girl !  if  he  has  given  you  up  so  readily  he's  not 
worthy  of  you." 

"  Only  I  do  love  him,  mother ;  why  can't  they  let  him  love 
me?" 

Just  then  a  telegram  came  from  Bernard. 
"  All  right,  shall  see  you  to-morrow ;  shall  be  at  the  theatre 
to-night  with  mother  and  sister." 

Then  Trixy  cried  copiously  again,  but  this  time  with  joyfulness. 
The  next  day  the  engagement  was  announced  in  the  fashionable 
journals.  And  presently  Trixy  gave  up  the  stage,  and  went  to 
stay  with  "her  lover's  illustrious  family,  where  she  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  Miss  Galbraith's  society  and  several  other  inestimable 
privileges. 

Miss  Cralbraith  was  one  of  the  few  who  seemed  really  to  sym- 
pathize with  Bernard  about  his  engagement,  and  who  were  really 
kind  to  the  girl  to  whom  he  was  engaged.  But  some  way  or 
other  Miss  Cralbraith's  kindness  always  had  the  effect  of  maldng 
Trixy  nervous,  and  Miss  Galbraith's  sympathy  made  Bernard 
irritable.  Nevertheless  she  was  quite  a  feature  in  the  Belton 
family. 

So  matters  went  on  till  the  end  of  the  season. 
"  The  wedding^ay  will  surely  be  fixed  soon  now,  Trixy,"  her 
mother  said  to  her  one  morning. 
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"  Bernard  spoke  of  August,"  Trixy  said  brightly. 

"  By-the-way,"  she  added  presently,  "  Fve  had  a  bit  of  a  letter 
from  him  this  morning ;  he  tells  me  to  look  for  Belton  movements 
in  The  Queen. " 

**  I'll  send  out  and  get  one,"  said  Mrs.  Baldew  promptly.  And 
she  did»  and  in  it  they  read : 

"Sir  Edward  and  Lady  Belton  for  Box  Place,  Northampton- 
shire ;  Mr.  and  Miss  Belton  have  already  sailed  for  the  Mediter- 
ranean in  Mr.  Gralbraith's  yacht,  *  The  Flight.'  We  are  requested 
to  announce  that  Mr.  Belton's  marriage  with  Miss  Fontenoy  will 
not  take  place." 

After  a  long  long  time,  a  time  that  seemed  agonizingly  long  to 
her  poor  mother,  Beatrix  Baldew  raised  her  head  and  broke  the 
silence. 

■**  Don't  sorrow  so,  mother.  I  won't  disgrace  you.  Ill  neither 
play  the  part  of  *  stricken  dove '  nor  will  I  bring  an  action  for 
br^h  of  promise.  I  love  you  too  well  to  do  the  first ;  I  have 
loved  him  too  well  to  do  the  second." 
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rriHEBE  on  the  table  before  me  lies  the  cross,  a  pathetic  relic  of 
X  the  past>  but  mainly  serviceable  here  as  confirmation  of  the 
events  now  to  be  recorded,  I  tell  a  grandfather's  tale  mach  as  it 
was  told  to  me  more  than  forty  years  ago  by  the  old  gentleman 
himself  when  nearly  eighty.  That  it  was  never  told  before  pub- 
licly is  due  to  several  reasons,  which  may  appear  as  we  go  on. 
Enough  at  present  that,  at  the  time  I  heard  it,  he  and  I  were  great 
cronies,  after  that  &shion  which  sometimes  obtains  in  the  case  of  a 
very  old  and  a  very  young  man.  Always  an  athlete,  he  retained 
much  of  his  walking  powers  nearly  up  to  his  last  hours,  and  in 
fine  summer  weather  we  were  frequently  in  the  habit  of  making 
rural  excursions  on  foot  together,  when  I  had  the  leisure  and  he 
the  inclination.  The  breezy  heights  of  Kingston  Hill,  Coombe 
Wood  and  Wimbledon  Common  offered  especial  attractions  to  us, 
since  he  lived  on  the  skirts  of  the  latter.  It  was  one  day,  soon 
after  leaving  his  cottage,  that  the  particular  conversation  arose 
which  led  to  his  eventually  confiding  to  me  some  romantic  tacts 
which  had  come  to  his  knowledge. 

As  we  were  emerging  upon  the  common  from  the  top  of  Putney 
Hill,  he  pointed  to  an  old  weather-worn  post,  about  six  feet  high, 
standing  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  heather  and  gorse,  and  lying  a 
little  to  the  left  of  the  Kingston  Road,  along  which  we  were 
trudging. 

"  Do  you  know  what  that  is,  by-the-by,  Charlie  ?  *'  he  asked. 
"  That  is  the  remnant  of  the  gibbet  on  which  the  once  notorioxu 
highwayman,  Jerry  Abershaw,  hung  in  chains.  I  can't  recollect 
seeing  him,  but  I  can  recollect  the  days  of  the  highwaymen 
perfectly.  This  common  was  one  of  their  fevourite  haunts.  Ah ! 
we  have  changed  all  that  now,  and  a  good  job  too:  they  were 
a  sad  set  of  rogues." 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  so,"  I  answered.  "  How  they  were  endured  so 
long  I  don't  understand.    Were  you  ever  stopped  by  one  ?  " 

The  old  man  smiled  sadly,  and  after  a  pause  said  slowly : 

"  No,  not  exactly  stopped  ;  but  I  once  heard  of  an  adventure 
which  happened  to  a  friend  of  mine  with  a  gentleman  of  the  road 
not  far  from  here,  and  when  this  was  quite  a  lonely  neighbourhood. 
I  never  told  you  the  story,  but  I  will  if  you  like,  though  it  is 
rather  a  long  one  ;_and  I  think,  my  boy,  perhaps  you  might  like 
to  know  it.'* 
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Then  as  we  walked  he  recounted  it  to  me.  But  as  it  is  mixed  up 
with  a  little  bit  of  family  history  and  a  love  aflfair,  I  will  not 
attempt  to  give  it  precisely  in  his  own  words,  except  where  they 
serve  my  purpose,  but  reduce  it  to  as  concise  a  narrative  as 
possible. 

Somewhere  about  the  year  1790,  or  a  little  later,  an  elderly  lady 
of  title  in  reduced  circumstances,  the  widow  of  a  distinguished 
statesman,  dwelt  with  her  only  daughter  in  a  suite  of  the  apart- 
ments set  aside  for  such  cases  in  Hampton  Court  Palace  by  a 
grateful  country.  The  young  lady,  being  possessed  of  great  per- 
sonal beauty,  had  naturally  attracted  the  attention  of  several 
admirers  in  her  own  station  in  life.  But,  with  the  caprice  of  her 
sex,  she  had  up  to  the  age  of  nineteen  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  more 
than  one  eligible  offer,  to  the  great  chagrin  of  her  mother  and 
her  exalted  connections.  In  the  face  of  this  continued  obduracy 
it  was  at  length  surmised  that  her  heart  was  no  longer  her  own. 
Taxed  with  mis,  she  finally,  after  much  pressure,  confessed  that  it 
was  so ;  but  knowing  that  the  pride  of  her  race  would  always  prove 
an  insurmountable  barrier  to  the  union,  she  refused  to  disclose 
the  name  or  position  of  her  lover.  In  reality  he  was  a  good- 
looking  young  fellow,  only  three  years  her  senior,  of  good  educa- 
tion but  of  poor  parentage,  being  npne  other  than  the  son  of  the 
head  house-steward  of  the  palace.  He  held  an  appointment  imder 
his  father,  but,  it  was  whispered,  had  gradually  become  somewhat 
addicted  to  wild  courses.  His  duties  were  not  imfrequently 
neglected,  and  he  was  in  the  habit  of  absenting  himself  for  days 
and  nights  together,  no  one  for  a  while  knowing  where.  Later  on, 
rumour  said,  he  was  occasionally  seen  in  London  in  company  with 
the  frequenters  of  the  hells  which  in  those  days  abounded  in  the 
West  End.  Nothing  however,  definite,  could  be  brought  against 
him.  But  when  the  young  lady  absolutely  refused  to  state  on 
whom  it  was  she  had  cast  her  affections,  a  watch  was  set  upon  her, 
and  it  was  discovered  that  the  son  of  the  house-steward  was  the 
&voured  individual ;  pressure  was  put  on  the  authorities  ruling 
the  palace,  and  he  was  dismissed  from  his  post.  Then  he  dis- 
appeared entirely,  or  was  supposed  to  have  done  so.  A  shrewd 
flaspidon,  however,  arose  that  he  still  held  communication  at  times 
with  his  high-born  charmer,  and  one  moonlight  night  she  was 
intercepted  when  about  to  elope  with  him  through  a  postern  door 
leading  from  the  Hampton  Court  pleasure  gardens  into  the  neigh- 
bouring park  of  Bushey.  This  event  led  to  something  very  like 
the  imprisonment  of  the  wayward  young  beauty  for  nearly  twelve 
months.  Now  that  her  secret  was  out,  she  boldly  defended  her 
lover,  declaring  that  he  was  the  victim  of  foul  slanderers,  that  he 
was  an  honest,  upright  young  man,  and  that  if  not  a  gentleman 
by  birth,  he  was  so  in  heart  and  feelings ;  but  that  whatever  he 
was,  if  she  did  not  marry  him  she  would  live  and  die  a  spinster. 
Having  thus  shown  that  she  had  the  courage  of  her  opinions,  she 
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relapsed  into  a  tranquil  acquiescence  in  the  narrowed  and  strictly 
guarded  life  to  which  she  was  thenceforth  relegated.  So  patiently 
did  she  submit,  that  by  degrees  it  was  hoped  that  time  and  absence 
were  doing  their  beneficent  work,  and  after  a  while  the  rigid  guard 
over  her  was  somewhat  relaxed.  She  was  allowed,  to  a  slight 
extent,  to  resume  her  old  life.  She  went  occasionally  to  town 
with  her  mother  or  friends,  and  in  a  quiet  fietshion  saw  some  of  its 
gaiety  again.  Her  conduct  and  demeanour  appeared  to  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired  so  long  as  no  question  of  marriage  arose. 
As  it  did  arise,  however,  more  than  once,  she  showed  plainly  that 
she  had  in  no  wise  changed  her  resolve.  She  refused  to  give  her 
hand  where  she  could  not  give  her  heart,  she  said,  and  though 
she  never  expected  to  see  her  lover  again,  she  would  not  sacrifice 
herself  merely  for  the  sake  of  raising  the  fallen  fortunes  of  her 
family. 

After  my  grandfather  had  given  me  an  outline  to  the  above 
effect,  he  said,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye : 

^  I  was  slightly  acquainted  with  the  family,  and  thus  came  to 
know  the  story  so  far;  and  it  was  just  about  the  time  the  aflhir 
had  reached  this  point  that  the  adventure  on  the  road  occurred 
which  I  will  now  tell  you  about.  We  are  not  far  from  the  spot 
either,"  he  added,  stopping  to  look  round  as  we  were  breasting 
the  rising  ground  leading  to  the  well-known  hostelry  of  the 
^  George  and  Dragon  "  on  Kingston  Hill.  ^*  I  knew  something  of 
this  young  fellow— the  lady's  lover — a  wild,  reckless  rascal,  out 
with  no  real  harm  in  him — a  good  chap  enough  at  bottom  if  he  had 
been  well  looked  after ;  but  no  matter.  He  was  about  my  age,  and 
I  had  the  story  from  his  own  lips.  Indeed,  we  have  been  over  the 
ground  here  together  more  than  once,  so  that  he  was  able  to  give  it 
me  very  circumstantially.  The  truth  is,  he  had  become  mixed  up 
with  some  disreputable  characters,  as  had  been  supposed.  In  those 
days,  when  youngsters  went  wrong,  they  went  very  wrong  indeed, 
whether  high  or  low  bom,  and  many  a  man  of  good  famuy,  when 
his  dissipation  had  brought  him  to  a  low  ebb,  did  not  scruple  to  take 
to  the  road  for  a  while  as  a  means  of  replenishing  his  purse.  Some 
never  drew  back  from  it  again,  and  in  this  way  we  have  come  to 
hear  of  the  polished  manners  and  lofty  behaviour  exhibited  by  such 
fellows  as  Claude  Duval  when  stopping  carriages  in  which  there 
were  ladies.  Of  course  they  assumed  false  names  in  many  instances, 
or  acquired  them  from  their  exploits  and  daring,  such  as  <  Gallop- 
ing Dick,'  <  Polished  Tom,'  *  Gentleman  Jack,'  and  the  like. 

^'  Well,  being  a  good  horseman  and  having  a  steed  at  his  command, 
the  steward's  son  was  in  the  habit  of  riding  up  to  London  at 
intervals  for  his  frolics,  and  in  this  way  it  was  that  he  became 
acquainted  with  his  evU  companions.  Gambling  was  a  rampant 
vice  of  the  period,  and  doubtless  he  fell  somewhat  into  it.  Anyway, 
when  he  received  his  dismissal  from  Hampton  Court,  he  had  a 
breeze  with  his  &therand  went-  his  own  way;  that  way  probably 
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being  to  the  gaming-table,  with  the  natural  result.  He  was  more 
or  less  soon  cleaned  out.  What  to  be  up  to  he  hardly  knew,  and  in 
his  dilemma  sought  advice  from  the  worst  possible  source — his 
firiendfl  about  town.  One  of  these,  a  man  much  older  than  himself, 
laughingly  told  him  not  to  despair,  that  there  were  plenty  of  means 
for  a  gentleman  to  live  if  he  only  had  the  pluck. 

"  *  For  instance,'  said  the  fellow,  *  you  have  still  your  horse  ? ' 

"*No;  he  had  sold  it.' 

"  *  Then  you  must  borrow  one,'  said  the  other  significantly.  *  I 
am  as  hard  up  as  yourself,  but  I  mean  to-night  to  get  over  the 
diflSculty.  There  is  a  grand  ball  to  be  given  at  Kensington  Palace, 
and  a  lot  of  the  quality  will  be  on  their  road  homewards  after 
midnight  in  all  directions.  Get  well  mounted  somehow,  put  a 
brace  of  pistols  in  your  holsters,  and  meet  me  at  the  toll-bar  at 
Fulham  Bridge,  say  at  eleven  to-night,  and,  with  a  bit  of  crape  to 
hide  that  handsome  mug  of  yours,  it  will  go  hard  if  I  don't  put 
you  in  the  way  of  getting  some  "  ready." ' 

"  The  youngster  only  knew  too  well  what  was  meant,  but,  des- 
perate and  reckless,  he  agreed,with  the  thoughtlessness  of  his  years. 
In  despair  about  his  love  affair,  he  held  that  it  was  but  little  con- 
sequence what  became  of  him ;  for  he  had  found  that,  with  his 
dismissal  from  bis  post  and  after  the  fruitless  attempt  to  carry  off 
the  young  lady,  an  entire  stop  had  been  put  to  all  communication 
with  her,  though  what  prospect  there  had  been  for  them  had  his 
plan  succeeded,  neither  he  nor  the  girl  waited  to  consider.  Youth 
is  always  reckless  in  such  cases,  and  life  generally  was  held  far 
cheaper  in  those  times  than  at  present.  So  not  without  many 
misgivings  on  his  part,  and  not  without  many  regretful  backward 
glances  into  his  past,  he  entered  on  the  exploit.  As  the  clock 
rang  out  eleven  from  Putney  church,  the  steward's  son  and  his 
crafty  villainous  companion  were  riding  slowly  across  the  old 
wooden  bridge  and  thence  up  the  High  Street  and  elm-bowered 
hill  on  to  the  heath.  Clear  of  the  sleepy  village,  no  sign  of  life 
was  visible  as,  taking  the  road  towaxxls  Kingston,  they  found 
themselves  out  on  the  open  common  of  Wimbledon,  which  lay 
peaceful,  fragrant  and  beautiful  under  the  beams  of  the  paschal 
moon. 

"  *  Gad !  but  it's  deuced  bright  up  here,'  exclaimed  the  elder 
man.  *  The  weather  is  not  on  our  side  to-night,  but  we've  no 
choice  in  this  respect — ^we  must  risk  it,  my  young  blood.  By-the- 
way,  now  that  you  are  fiedrly  on  the  road,  we  must  give  you  a 
name,  for  you  have  the  mettle  in  you,  if  you  will  only  put  it  out, 
to  make  a  first-rate  highwayman.  What  shall  it  be  ?  Let  me 
think.  Ah !  I  have  it.  "  Hampton  Hal "  will  fit  you  to  a 
turn.' 

"The  younger  man  shrugged  his  shoulders  with  an  air  of 
indifference  as  he  answered : 

*^  *  Yes,  Hal  is  my  name,  and  Hampton  as  a  prefix  is  an  appro- 
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priate  disguise,  no  doubt ;  '  twill  sound  as  well  on  the  gallows  as 
another.     But  pray  how  are  you  known  on  the  road  ? ' 

"  ^  They  honour  me,'  replied  the  other,  *  with  the  appellation  of 
"Doughty  Duke,"  on  account  of  my  courage  and  my  noble 
pedigree.  But  don't  talk  of  the  gallows  in  that  fashion;  faith, 
one  would  tLink  you  expected  to  swing  to-morrow;  you  mustn't 
give  way  to  your  feelings  so  recklessly.' 

"  *  Never  mind  my  feelings,'  was  the  reply.  *  My  poverty  and 
not  my  will  consents  to  this  job ;  for  of  course  if  we  have  any  luck 
it's  nothing  less  than  thieving,  and  I've  stopped  short  of  that 
hitherto.' 

"* Zounds!  thieving  be  hanged!  Don't  use  such  coarse  lan- 
guage. Gentlemen  must  live,  and  I  am  sure  there  is  not  a  more 
gentleman-like  or  agreeable  way  of  living  than  by  easing  the 
rich  of  their  superfluous  wealth,  though  I  wish  the  night  wasn't 
quite  so  agreeable.  A  good  murky  fog  is  what  I  like,  when  you  can 
hardly  see  your  hand  before  you,  and  the  devil  himself  wouldn't 
recognize  his  own  offspring.  Hallo !  Halt !  listen !  Yes,  that's  a 
carriage  and  pair  of  horses  coming  along  behind  us.  But  we  must 
ride  forward  a  bit.  Down  into  Robin  Hood's  Hollow!  That's 
the  darkest  spot  on  the  road  'twixt  Putney  Heath  and  the 
"George."' 

"  The  quick  ears  of  the  expert  told  him  truly,  and  the  pair  trotted 
on  along  the  Kingston  road  till  they  reached  the  spot  indicated — 
a  deep  dip  in  the  undulating  ground  of  Wimbledon  Common  still 
familiar  to  Londoners  by  the  same  name. 

"  *  Now,'  said  the  elder,  *  stand  close  in  the  shadow  of  these  trees. 
Do  as  I  order  you  in  all  respects.' 

*^  From  the  position  they  had  taken  up,  they  could  command  a 
full  view  of  the  road  down  which  they  had  just  ridden,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  they  saw  coming  along  it  from  the  direction  of  London 
a  post-chaise  and  pair.  On  it  came,  the  post-boy  bringing  his 
horses  down  the  hill  with  great  care.  The  moonlight  was  so  strong 
that  the  lamps  of  the  carriage  were  hardly  visible ;  but  as  it  came 
to  the  foot  of  the  descent  and  entered  the  shade  cast  by  the  long 
line  of  trees  under  which  the  highwaymen  were  waiting,  the  gleam 
of  the  lamps  plainly  indicated  its  progress. 

^^  ^  Now  see,'  said  the  chief,  ^  I  ride  out  in  a  moment  and  call 
upon  the  post-boy  to  stand ;  he'll  guess  what's  up,  and  may  make 
a  dash  for  it,  but  the  chances  are  he'll  funk  and  pull  up.  The 
moment  he  does  so,  do  you  ride  up  to  his  horses'  heads,  and  cover 
him  with  one  of  your  pistols.  I  then  go  up  to  the  carriage  windows 
and  do  the  trick.  Do  you  imderstand  ?  Now,  ready !  Put  your 
mask  on ! ' 

^*  This  plan  of  action  was  more  or  less  carried  out  to  the  letter,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  young  Hal  found  himself  actively 
engaged  in  his  new  calling.  The  postilion  drew  rein  almost  with- 
out a  murmur,  for  it  should  be  remembered  that  these  gentry  were 
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not  unfrequently,  if  indirectly,  in  leagne  with  the  robbers,  and 
knew  which  side  their  bread  was  buttered.  They  preferred  the 
chance  of  a  future  tip  to  having  their  brains  blown  out  on  the 
spot,  which  sometimes  was  the  case  if  they  resisted  and  urged 
iheir  horses  forward. 

"  Thus  our  elder  knight  of  the  road  soon  had  his  pistol  thrust  in 
at  the  carriage-window,  and  young  Hal  heard  him  say,  ^  Now,  ladies, 
if  you  please,  all  you  have  about  you.  Give  me  no  trouble,  and 
no  harm  is  done  to  you  or  anybody.  Come  I  quick !  Ah !  don't 
scream,  or  I  shall  have  to  stop  that  pretty  mouth  by  a  kiss,  and 
have  to  take  that  necklet  by  force  ! ' 

'^  Alarmed  murmurs  of  exclamation  and  protest  followed  rapidly 
in  women's  voices  from  the  interior  of  the  vehicle.  The  half-stifled 
cry,  which  had  evoked  the  complimentary  but  insolent  threat  of 
the  man,  had  rung  clearly  on  Hal's  ear,  and  shocked  him ;  his 
nature  revolted  at  the  idea  of  not  only  standing  quietly  by  whilst 
ladies  were  being  robbed  and  insulted,  but  what  was  worse,  on  his 
feeling  himself  a  party  to  the  dastardly  act.  More  than  this,  the 
young  voice  had  touched  a  chord  in  his  really  chivalrous  nature, 
and  his  impulse  was  to  go  to  the  rescue. 

^*  But  he  had  no  time  to  give  his  better  instincts  play.  The 
altercation  at  the  carriage  window  was  short.  Broken  words,  sobs 
and  cries,  mingled  with  the  harsher  tones  of  the  man's  voice  now 
roughly  demanding  this  or  that  pocket  to  be  turned  out,  now 
protesting  mockingly  that  he  intended  no  harm,  now  swearing  an 
oath  as  some  show  of  resistance  was  offered,  all  seemed  to  be  the 
work  of  a  few  minutes.  Had  it  been  prolonged,  there  is  no 
knowing  whether  the  novice  in  crime  might  not  have  changed 
front  and  have  allowed  his  good  impulses  to  guide  him.  But  it 
was  too  late. 

**  *  Good  night,  ladies,'  he  heard  his  companion  say  presently, 
with  mock  politeness,  as  he  swirled  his  horse  round  from  the 
carriage  window.  ^  I  am  soriy  to  have  been  so  intrusive.'  Then 
adding,  *  Now,  Hal,  ride  for  your  life — follow  me ! '  he  dashed  by 
and  galloped  away  up  the  hill  towards  Kingston.  After  an  irreso- 
lute pause  on  the  part  of  his  rider,  the  young  man's  horse  took  the 
matter  and  the  bit  at  one  and  the  same  time  in  his  teeth,  and 
immediately  flew  off  at  full  speed  in  the  like  direction.  Being 
rather  better  mounted,  Hal  soon  overtook  his  leader;  but  the 
pace  being  for  the  time  killing,  neither  spoke  until  they  neared 
the  top  of  the  hill. 

"  *  Drop  behind  a  bit,'  presently  said  Doughty  Duke.  *  I  want 
to  get  through  Coombe  Warren,  across  to  the  Maiden  road,  and 
so  back  to  town  by  Mitcham  and  Tof>ting.  There's  a  lane  turns 
off  by  the  "  George,"  and  we  must  go  gently  past  the  house  ;  for 
though  the  good  folks  there  will  be  asleep,  I  shouldn't  like  to 
disturb  their  night's  rest — ^they  might  be  alarmed,  which  would 
be  a  pity.    But  don't  lose  sight  of  me.' 
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"  Acting  in  conformity  to  orders,  Hal  allowed  his  firiend  to  precede 
him  by  some  dozen  yards. 

"  The  scant  spring  foliage  under  the  moonlight  cast  a  chequered 
shade  on  the  road  as  it  now  approached  the  skirts  of  the  wood, 
and  it  may  be  supposed  that  from  this  reason  the  experienced  eye 
of  the  chief  failed  to  detect  a  glimmering  light  which  shone  from 
one  of  the  lower  windows  of  the  *  George  and  Dragon  *  inn — a 
small  wayside  place  then  compared  with  what  it  has  since  become. 
Had  he  seen  it,  we  may  doubt  if  he  would  have  so  deliberately 
and  without  hesitation  turned  oflF  the  highway  into  the  narrow 
lane  which  led  to  Coombe  Wood  and  Warren  at  this  points  For 
the  inmates  to  be  up  so  late  argued  custom  going  on  at  the  bar 
and,  again,  but  for  the  confusing  moonlight,  it  may  be  supposed 
the  chief  would  not  have  disregarded  two  saddle-horses  fastened 
by  their  bridles  to  a  post  close  to  the  door  of  the  public-house. 
The  fact  was  not  overlooked  by  Hampton  Hal,  however,  as  he 
followed  slowly  in  the  wake  of  his  companion.  Nor  was  another, 
namely,  the  sound  of  carriage  wheels  coming  up  the  hill  which 
the  two  had  just  surmounted.  When,  a  few  minutes  later,  the 
Duke,  slackening  rein,  allowed  him  to  join  company,  Hal  com- 
municated what  he  had  noted. 

**  *  I  believe,'  he  said,  *  the  carriage  we  stopped  is  quickly  on  our 
heels,  so  it's  well  we  got  off  the  high  road  ere  the  occupants  gave 
the  alarm  to  the  people  at  the  inn,  as  I  suppose  they  will.' 

**  *  Yes,  no  doubt,  and  be  damned  to  them  !  *  said  the  other. 
*  Two  horses,  do  you  say,  were  at  the  door  ?  I  never  saw  them.  It 
would  be  awkward  if  they  chanced  to  be  "  runners  "  on  a  return 
journey.  They  might  get  scent  of  us,  if  the  alarm  was  raised. 
We  must  push  on,  my  buck,  and  here,  with  the  wood  to  shelter  us, 
I  think  we  may  baffle  them.' 

**  They  had  reached  a  turfy  track  through  the  depths  of  the  wood  ; 
and  as  their  horses'  hoofs  were  thus  silenced,  they  could  hear,  as 
they  ceased  speaking,  the  sound  of  distant  voices  at  the  inn  in 
their  rear. 

***Ye8,'  continued  Duke,  Hhere  is  no  time  to  lose.  Your 
sharp  eyes  and  ears  do  you  credit,  and,  thanks  to  them,  we  have 
got  wind  of  the  possibility  of  a  chase.  If  by  any  cursed  luck  the 
runners  should  be  abroad,  they'll  guess,  I'm  afraid,  which  way 
we've  taken.     Neter  mind,  I'll  give  'ein  the  slip  yet.' 

**  With  this  the  two  highwaymen  pushed  on  as  briskly  as  the 
nature  of  their  road  would  allow." 


The  old  grandfather  and  myself,  by  the  time  he  had  told  me  the 
facts  whicfi  I  have  strung  together  as  above,  were  sitting  in  one 
of  the  rural  alcoves  overlooking  the  bowling-green  at  the  identical 
inn  which  figures  in  his  story.  He  seemed  to  take  great 
delight  in  backing  it  up  by  local  and  topographical  demonstration. 
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Having  refreshed  ourselves  with  sandwiches  and  ale,  the  old 
gentleman  carried  his  narrative  a  stage  further: 

"  The  surmise  of  crafty  Mr.  Doughty  Duke  was  correct  in  all 
respects.  The  terrified  ladies  in  tne  carriage  continued  their 
journey  when  the  highwaymen  had  quitted  them,  and  the  post-boy 
seeing  a  light  at  the  ^  George '  deemed  it  his  duty  to  give  the 
alarm.  Sure  enough  the  horses  waiting  at  the  door  must  have 
belonged  to  a  couple  of  mounted  *Bow  Street  runners,'  who 
formed  the  only  and  very  inefficient  protection  of  the  London 
suburbs  when  George  the  Third  was  king.  They  were  an  active 
and  intelligent  body,  however;  and  the  two  representatives  of  it 
who  were  opportunely  drinking  at  the  *  George '  on  their  way 
back  to  town  from  some  outlying  duty  fully  appreciated  the 
situation  when  it  was  laid  before  them  by  the  alarmed  ladies. 
They  knew  the  haunts  and  the  habits  of  the  Knights  of  the  Soad, 
and  guessing  rightly  the  manoeuvres  of  Hal's  companion,  laid  their 
plans  to  circumvent  them."  What  these  plans  were  my  grand&ther 
never  knew ;  he  could  only  tell  me  what  eventually  befell  the 
young  scapegrace  and  his  tempter.  It  seems  that,  after  riding 
hard  for  an  hour  and  more,  they  pulled  up  at  a  low  sort  of  public 
house  hard  by  Mitcham  Common,  and  where  Doughty  Duke 
appeared  to  be  well  known.  It  was  a  miserable  place,  lying  at 
the  end  of  a  narrow  lane,  giving  upon  the  open  fields ;  but,  he 
pleaded,  it  was  the  only  safe  house  of  entertainment  for  baiting 
their  horses  and  themselves  before  they  started  homewards.  His 
horse,  he  insisted,  was  blown,  and  must  have  a  rest;  so  the  pair 
being  stalled  and  fed  in  a  broken-down  out-house,  he  swaggered 
into  the  brick-paved  kitchen,  where  a  low  fire  smouldered  in  the 
rusty  grate,  and  ordered  brandy  and  water  for  two.  A  villainous- 
loolang  old  hag  was  the  only  person  apparently  not  abed  in  the 
establishment,  and  after  bringing  a  guttering  candle  and  serving 
the  refreshments,  she  herself  retired. 

**  Now,  for  the  first  time,  the  financial  result  of  the  robbery  was 
discussed. 

"  *  We  may  as  well  have  a  look  at  the  swag  while  we  wait — there's 
little  chance  of  interruption  here,'  said  the  Duke,  producing  a 
heavy  purse,  a  lady's  reticule,  a  watch  and  chain,  some  bracelets  and 
other  trinkets,  and  placing  them  on  the  besmeared  table.  *  I  think 
we've  made  a  very  good  haul,  though  it's  deuced  little  of  it,  my 
buck,  that'll  &11  to  your  share,  remember.  You  have  only  acted  as 
my  aid&de^ximp.  Mine  was  the  brain-work;  and  it  requires 
breeding  and  experience  to  carry  out  a  job  of  this  sort  like  a 
gentleman.  Polite  manners,  you  know,  are  indispensable,  or  the 
affair  becomes  an  outrage.  Gad !  she  was  a  monstrous  fine  girl. 
If  she'd  been  as  portable  as  her  necklet,  I  would  have  liked  to  carry 
her  off  as  well.' 

"  *  Who  was  in  the  carriage  ?'  asked  Hal,  wincing,  as  he  recalled 
the  tone  of  that  stifled  scream. 
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"  *  Oh,  a  dowager  and  her  yoang  one.  I  feared  they  were  going 
to  make  a  hubbub ;  but  the  girl  was  overcome  by  my  politeness,  and 
yielded  like  an  easy  glove.' 

'^  The  ill-matched  companions  now  sat  down  and  began  dividing 
and  examining  the  plunder  in  detail.  A  few  guineas  and  a  trinket 
or  two  were  all  the  portion  allowed  to  the  younger  man.  He  did  not 
contend  for  more,  for  his  heart  was  not  in  the  business,  and  he  felt 
distracted  and  disgusted.  As,  however,  he  pocketed  his  share,  he 
said  indifferently : 

"* Is  this  all  you  took?' 

"  *  I  think  so,'  answered  the  chief,  feeling  in  the  ample  square 
deep-flapped  pocket  of  his  riding-coat.  *No,  by  gad!  here's  the 
girl's  necklet,'  he  added,  producing  an  elaborate  gold  chain  with  a 
beautiful  and  remarkable  cross  attached  to  it.  Hal  put  out  his 
hand  and  took  it,  and  as  he  bent  down  to  look  at  it  by  the 
guttering  candle,  he  started  back  horror-stncken,  and  exclaimed  : 

**  *  (xr^ious  heavens !    Did  that  belong  to  the  young  lady  ? ' 

•*  The  other  nodded. 

*«  *  Then,  as  I  am  a  rogue  and  a  vagabond,  it  was '  He  hesi- 
tated to  breathe  in  such  company  the  sacred  name  of  the  woman 
he  loved !  He  had  risen  from  his  chair  for  a  moment,  and  now 
staggered  as  he  sat  down  again. 

*'  *  Why,  what's  the  matter,  my  gallant  novice  ? '  asked  the  Duke, 
looking  up  at  him  wonderingly. 

"  *  The  matter  ? '  exclaimed  Hal  indignantly.  *  God's  peace ! 
the  matter  is  enough.  The  matter  is  that  we  have  robbed  and 
outraged  the  very  woman  of  all  others  whom  I  would  lay  down 
my  life  to  shield  from  the  slightest  harm.  Great  Powers !  this  is 
a  cruel  retribution  indeed ;  but  I  well  deserve  it ! ' 

**  *  Odds  fish  and  faggots  ! — here's  a  fine  to  do.  Don't  make  such 
a  clamour,  man ;  you'll  disturb  this  respectable  household.  What 
if  it  was  some  fair  one  of  your  acquaintance  ?  That's  the  luck  of 
the  road.  She  didn't  see  you ;  she  won't  know  to  whom  she  is 
indebted  for  the  loss  of  her  trinket.' 

"  *  No,  please  God,'  retorted  Hal,  *  she  never  shall  either,  but  she 
shall  not  lose  her  trinket !  This  shall  be  restored  to  her,  whatever 
happens.  Why,  she  valued  it  next  to  her  honour,  and  I — I  have 
seen  it  round  her  neck  a  score  of  times ;  here  are  the  initials  on  the 

back,  and  now  to  think-^to  think '    The  young  fellow  almost 

broke  into  a  sob  here,  as,  utterly  abandoning  himself  to  his 
emotion,  he  pressed  the  hallowed  relic  to  his  lips.  His  companion 
burst  into  a  coarse  laugh,  as  he  said : 

"  *  Ho,  ho,  my  love-sick  young  shaver !  Sits  the  wind  in  that 
quarter  ?  By  my  soul,  1  didn't  think  you  were  so  chicken-hearted. 
But  hold  hard!  what  are  you  up  to?  Faith,  you  are  not 
going  to  appropriate  that  jewel!  That's  worth  all  the  swag 
put  together ! ' 

"  *  You  are  right  there,'  cried  Hal,  as  he  was  hastily  placing  the 
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jewelled  cross  in  the  breast  of  his  waistcoat,  '  and  I'll  see  to  its 
restoration,  whatever  betide  the  other  trinkets.  See  here,'  he 
went  on,  quickly  bringing  out  the  guineas  and  the  remainder  of 
the  booty  which  he  had  received  as  his  share.  *  Take  all  this ;  I'll 
have  none  of  it,  and  damn  me  if  I'm  ever  tempted  to  this  sort  of 
roguery  again.  The  cross,  I  say,  I'll  restore,  whatever  comes  of  it, 
and  so  wash  my  hands  of  the  whole  business.  Nay,  hands  off ! '  he 
continued  as  the  other  made  a  show  of  seizing  him.  ^  I  am  awake 
now  to  the  nature  of  the  crime  I  have  shared  in.  As  it  is  the  first 
time,  so  shall  it  be  the  last.  The  lesson  shall  not  be  thrown 
away.' 

**  *  Of  all  the  craven,  white-livered,  ungrateful  young  hounds  I 
ever  met ! '  Doughty  Duke  began.  *  But  you  don't  suppose  I  am 
going  to  submit  to  this  treatment?  I'll  knock  your  infernal 
blundering  brains  out  if  you  don't  instantly  hand  over  that ^ 

"  The  sentence  was  never  finished.  The  voices  of  the  two  men  had 
gradually  risen  as  the  altercation  continued.  Otherwise  their  ears 
might  have  warned  them  of  the  interruption  which  here  took 
place. 

"  The  kitchen  had  two  doors ;  one  by  the  side  of  the  window,  which 
gave  on  to  the  lane  at  the  back  oif  the  house ;  the  second  com- 
municating with  the  rooms  in  front.  They  both  opened  simul- 
taneously at  the  instant  Doughty  Duke  was  about  to  carry  out  his 
threats  by  force.  At  the  door  from  the  front  passage  appeared  the 
ill-favoured  face  of  the  old  woman,  with  her  fingers  to  her  lips  as 
if  about  to  give  an  alarm.  At  the  second  door  stood  two  top-booted, 
red-waistcoated  'Bow  Street  runners.'  As  the  hag  saw  them 
she  uttered  a  croak  and  disappeared,  leaving  the  door  ajar.  Hal 
being  close  to  it  and  appreciating  the  dangerous  emergency,  dashed 
through  it  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  and  before  one  of  the 
officers  who  was  rushing  at  him  could  stop  him.  Closing  the  door 
behind  him  on  the  instant,  he  shot  the  bolt,  on  which  his  hand 
had  accidentally  fallen.  Then  blundering  through  the  darkness, 
he  cannoned  off  the  woman,  who,  however,  hissed  in  his  ear,  *  Be 
smart,  my  lad,  and  you'll  give  'em  leg  bail.  The  front  door  is 
unlocked ;  the  runners'  horses  are  close  agin  it.' 

"  Not  stopping  to  reply,  the  fugitive  acted  on  her  words  and 
found  himself  in  the  open  air  the  next  minute.  The  moon  had 
sunk,  but  there  was  sufficient  light  left  in  the  sky  to  show  him 
the  horses  standing;  much  as  he  had  seen  the  same  pair  by  the 
tethering-post  at  the  *  George.'  Springing  into  the  saddle  of 
one  of  them,  he  went  off  at  a  hand  gallop  down  the  narrow  lane 
into  the  high  road  crossing  Mitcham  Common.  Turning  in  the 
direction  away  from  London,  he  dug  his  heels  into  the  horse's 
flanks  and  gave  the  animal  no  pause  until  he  had  placed  many 
miles  between  himself  and  the  danger  he  had  left  behind." 
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The  recital  of  these  incidents  brought  my  grand&ther  and 
myself  on  to  a  broad  opening  on  Coombe  Warren,  whence  was 
commanded  a  fine  outlook  across  the  district  in  the  direction  of 
what  is  now  the  villa-studded  suburb  of  Surbiton. 

**  That's  the  line  of  country,"  he  said.  **  Somewhere  along  there, 
you  know,  it  was  by  which  the  now  thoroughly  repentant  young 
scapegrace  took  his  way  that  eventful  night  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Hampton  Court ;  for  he  was  bent  before  everything  on  the  re- 
storation of  the  valued  jewel,  though  for  the  moment  he  gave  but 
little  heed  of  how  he  was  going  to  set  about  so  delicate  and  dan- 
gerous a  business. 

"  However,  it  seems  to  me,  Charlie,"  went  on  the  grand&ther 
rather  solemnly,  ^^  that  when  God  sees  growing  in  our  hearts  the 
spirit  of  true  repentance  for  sin.  He  often  opens  wide  the  road  by 
which  it  may  be  attained  fully.  He  certainly  did  so  in  the  case 
of  this  young  Mr.  Hampton  Hal,  as  I  shall  continue  to'  call 
him. 

**  By  the  time  dawn  was  breaking  he  had  come  within  sight  of 
the  silver  Thames  as  it  flowed  peacefully  onward  under  the  soft 
grey  light  of  a  fear  spring  morning.  Having  been  careful  to  avoid 
as  iieu:  as  possible  the  highways,  he  had  not  met  a  single  human 
being ;  for  you  will  remember  that  at  the  end  of  the  last  century 
the  country  was  not  peopled  or  built  over  as  it  is  now.  But 
considering  it  unsafe  to  retain  his  borrowed  mount  any  longer,  he 
turned  the  animal  adrift  on  the  grassy  side  of  a  road  some  two  or 
three  miles  short  of  Hampton  0)urt.  Then  proceeding  on  foot^ 
still  keeping  to  bridle-ways  and  bye-paths,  he  soon  beheld,  mingling 
harmoniously  with  the  distant  trees,  the  mellow-toned,  picturesque 
and  beautiful  memorial  of  Wolsey^s  wealth  and  ostentatious 
generosity  to  his  sovereign.  Of  course  he  knew  every  means  of 
access  to  the  grounds,  public  or  private,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  he  was  ignorant  of  the  windows  of  the  apartments 
occupied  by  the  being  who  of  all  others  he  loved  most  in  the 
world.  These  gave  upon  a  secluded  alley  in  the  gardens,  and, 
just  as  it  was  full  daylight,  he  arrived  within  sight  of  ^  casement. 
The  lattice  was  closed,  but  as  he,  from  a  sheltered  comer,  stood 
gazing  at  it  with  such  a  conflict  of  emotions  raging  within  his 
breast  as  he  had  never  before  experienced,  to  his  infinite  joy  he 
beheld  her  suddenly  appear  at  it  and  throw  it  open.  Still  in  her 
ball  dress,  but  with  dishevelled  hair,  an  ashen-pale,  anxious  face,  and 
scared  eyes,  she  looked  forth,  placing  her  forehead  in  her  uplifted 
palm  as  she  leaned  against  the  carved  stone  mullion  of  the  window. 
Thus  she  stood  for  many  minutes.  Dare  he  make  known  lus 
presence  and  speak  to  her?  A  few  months  back  he  would  not 
have  hesitated  a  moment ;  he  would  have  embraced  eagerly  such  an 
opportunity  for  a  word.  But  he  was  an  altered  being.  The 
headstrong^  reckless,  dare-devil  lover  had  vanished,  and  in  his 
place  was  to  be  seen  a  transformed,  determined,  sobered  man,  with 
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a  settled  resolution  never  to  intrude  upon  her  presence  again 
until  he  could  show  himself  worthy  of  her  love.  The  practical 
difficulty  of  giving  back  her  sacred  cross  remained,  and  he  was  in 
sore  perplexity  how  he  should  accomplish  this,  the  fixed  purpose 
which  had  brought  him  into  proximity  with  her.  Fortune 
favoured  him  in  this  good  intention,  for  have  we  not  endeavoured 
to  make  it  clear  that  his  repentance  was  sincere  ?  "  and  as  the 
grandfather  insisted  was  generally  the  case  in  such  instances, 
God  rewarded  his  sincerity. 

"  After  a  while  the  forlorn  but  lovely  figure  retreated  from  the 
window,  leaving  it  open.  Hal  waited  on,  concealed  among  the 
bowering  evergreens —  waited  on  for  an  hour — for  an  hour  and  a 
half,  as  the  chiming  clock  in  one  of  the  turrets  told  him  by  its  me- 
lodious clang.  Then  he  deemed  she  might  have  retired  to  rest. 
Yes,  this  was  his  chance,  and  now  he  would  risk  it.  Hastily  tearing 
off  a-bunch  of  the  soft  spring  foliage  from  a  shrub  hard  by,  he  bent 
it  and  folded  it  carefully  round  and  round  the  precious  trinket ;  then 
securely  binding  it  into  a  neat  little  parcel  with  the  stripped  frond 
of  a  long  fern,  he  quitted  his  hiding-place,  and  creeping  tiptoe 
on  the  turf  to  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  open  window,  flung  the 
packet  dexterously  up  into  the  room ;  then  instantly  plunging 
back  into  the  shelter  of  the  woodland  he  disappeared,  escaping 
rapidly  by  secluded  paths  from  the  precincts  of  the  palace. 


**  There  will  be  a  wide  gap  in  the  story  now,"  continued  my 
venerable  companion  as  we  retraced  our  steps  homewards  under 
the  evening  sky,  **  for  I  do  not  propose  to  follow  the  young  fellow's 
fortunes  further  in  detail.  You  have  had  the  pith  of  the 
highwaymen's  adventure — the  last  almost  of  their  race.  Still  you 
must  know  the  substance  of  the  sequel. 

"  Young  Hal  on  leaving  the  neighbourhood  of  Hampton  Court, 
found  his  way  on  foot  to  the  high  road  to  Portsmouth,  at  which 
garrison  he  arrived  in  the  course  of  two  days.  Drums  were 
beating,  and  colours  were  flying.  Gaily  ribbon-bedecked  sergeants 
in  all  directions  were  hunting  up  recruits  for  the  wars  England 
was  then  engaged  in.  The  town  swarmed  with  them,  and  it  was 
not  likely  tlmt  a  fine  stalwart  youngster  like  our  hero  would  escape 
a  soldier's  eye,  and  he  soon  found  himself  enlisted  in  a  corps  of 
superior  grade.  Thenceforth,  for  some  six  weeks,  he  became  the 
slave  to  preliminary  drills  and  the  discipline  of  His  Majesty's  army. 
Promotion  was  quick  in  those  days,  and  an  apt  soldier  rapidly  made 
his  mark.  Before  two  months  had  elapsed  Hal  became  a  corporal, 
and  before  three  were  passed  he  was  on  the  high  seas  on  his  way 
to  join  headquarters  in  the  Peninsula.  Just  before  sailing,  however, 
he  happened  to  read  in  the  then  scarce  and  but  briefly  and  tardily 
supplied  newspapers,  an  account  of  the  trial  and  exeqjjfion  at  the 
Old  Bailey  of  a  certain  notorious  highwayman,  known  as  *  Doughty 
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Duke/  who,  with  another  gentleman  of  the  road  (but  who  had 
escaped),  had  been  captured  almost  red-handed  in  a  daring  robbery 
on  Wimbledon  Common.  We  can  imagine  with  what  feelings 
the  young  man  observed  these  facts,  and  how  he  thanked  Heaven 
for  having  by  its  intercession  saved  him  probably  from  a  similar 
&te. 

*'  Brave  natures  are  always  modest,  and  we  learn  therefore  but 
little  of  his  successful  career  thenceforth.  It  is  sufficient  that  it  was 
successful — successful  almost  beyond  precedent.  Without  serious 
hurt  he  passed  through  most  of  the  dangers  and  hardships  incidental 
to  a  prolonged  campaign.  He  was  present  at  most  of  the  principal 
battles  of  the  Peninsular  War,  until  finally,  when  Waterloo  was  won 
and  the  peace  of  Europe  restored,  he  returned  home  an  honoured, 
distinguished  and  decorated  officer.  Throughout  his  adventures  by 
flood  and  field,  he  never  relinquished  his  intention,  if  Grod  spared 
him,  to  return  and  claim  as  his  wife  the  only  woman  he  had  ever 
loved.  He  seems  to  have  had  as  much  &ith  in  her  fidelity  as  in  his 
own.  His  judgment  of  character  and  his  trust  in  true  love  were 
both  well  founded.  She  had  never  forgotten  him  throughout  that 
long  stretch  of  nearly  twenty  years.  Her  early  avowed  intention 
of  marrying  him  or  no  one  was  maintained,  and  when  the  middle- 
tiged  distinguished  soldier  presented  himself  in  his  own  proper 

name  and  person Well,  Charlie,"  said  the  grandfather  after  a 

pause,  with  a  semi-sorrowful,  semi-humorous  smUe  playing  over  his 
comely  old  fiEuie,  "  you  can  guess  the  rest,  or  some  of  it  at  least. 
But  now  come  indoors  and  have  some  supper ;  I  am  out  of  breath 
what  with  Walking  and  talking  so  much." 

We  had  arrived  at  his  modest  little  house  lying,  as  I  have 
indicated,  on  the  skirts  of  Wimbledon  Common.  We  entered  the 
snug  library  where  the  evening  meal  was  prepared.  When  it  was 
finished  and  we  had  lighted  our  cigars,  the  talk  turned  naturally 
again  upon  the  story  and  the  highwaymen.  Presently  the  old 
man  arose,  and  going  to  a  bureau  and  unlocking  it,  took  from  a 
drawer  a  small  jewel  case,  saying  as  he  brought  it  to  me : 

"  You  remember,  I  was  very  intimate  with  that  young  scapegrace 
Hampton  Hal,  and  thus  the  actual  pivot  upon  which  his  story 
turns  and  by  which  his  fate  was  so  beneficently  influenced,  fell 
into  my  possession.     See,  here  is  the  identical  cross  and  chain  ! " 

I  took  it  and  examined  it,  and  started  as  I  did  so— almost,  I 
should  think,  as  much  as  did  young  Hampton  Hal  himself  when 
he  saw  it  taken  from  the  pocket  of  his  erewhile  evil  companion. 
It  was  a  beautifully  formed  cross  of  deep  blue  Limoges  enamel,  on 
which  were  traced  delicate  arabesque  designs  in  gold,  inclosing 
here  and  there  little  crimson  and  ivory-tinted  leaves  slightly 
raised  upon  the  surface.  It  was  set  in  diamonds,  and  in  the  centre 
of  the  transverse  line  lay  a  thick  cluster  of  the  same  stones, 
glittering  and  sparkling  like  a  constellation.  On  the  gold  back 
were  engraved  the  initials  "  1).  H.,  from  her  father." 
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"  Why,''  I  exclaimed, "  surely  I  know  this  cross — ^have  known  it  for 
years — ^at  least  the  picture  of  it !  I  can't  be  mistaken ;  it  is  the 
one  so  conspicuous  on  my  grandmother's  breast  in  her  likeness 
yonder!" 

I  stood  in  front  of  the  life-sized  portrait  of  the  middle-aged 
lady  hanging  over  the  mantel-piece.  When  I  had  gazed  my  fill 
alternately  at  the  jewel  in  my  hand  and  the  counterfeit  present- 
ment of  it  on  the  wall,  my  grandfather  said,  with  twinkling  yet 
moistening  eyes : 

"Quit«  80,  Charlie,  that  was  your  grandmother's  cross;  and 
Hampton  Hal,  the  Last  of  the  Highwaymen,  was  none  other  than 
your  old  grandfitther ! " 


LOVE  IS  BEST. 


When  your  delightful  love  began 

To  brighten  in  your  face, 
I  sighed  to  think  how  passion  can 

Abolish  youthful  grace. 

When  first  your  lips  victorious  smiled 

On  my  victorious  eyes, 
I  sighed  to  think  of  you  a  child 

So  lately  now  so  wise. 

When  flashing  red  and  paling  white 

You  stood  without  a  word, 
I  sighed  to  think  of  when  delight 

Would  leave  your  heart  unstirred. 

But  now  'tis  neither  ignorance 

Nor  youth  I  most  regret, 
Nor  would  I  mourn  a  spoilt  romance 

If  you  but  loved  me  yet. 

Mask  Andp.^  Eaffalgvich. 
f2 


I    KNOW    NOT    DO    YOU    LOVE    ME  STILL?' 


I  KNOW  not  do  you  love  me  still 
Across  the  seas  that  separate 
Since  that  last  unforgotten  day 
When  we  two  cried  against  our  fate 
To  part  so  soon  who  met  too  late  ! 

I  cannot  hear  the  thrush's  song 
Call  clear  across  the  budding  wood, 
But  what  I  think  how  we  last  spring 
Together,  hand-clasped,  listening  stood. 
When  all  to-day  is  solitude. 

Ah !  sometimes  do  you  think  of  me 
In  twilight  when  the  setting  sun 
Paints  crimson  colours  in  the  west 
To  tell  us  that  the  day  is  done  ? 
Are  you  still  true,  dear  absent  one  ? 

The  silence  chills  my  patient  heart, 
I  know  not,  dear,  if  you  regret, 
But  this  I  know,  and  this  I  swear, 
I  do  not  change,  I  love  you  yet, 
I  would  not  if  I  could  forget. 

Ethel  M.  de  Fonblaxque. 


A  COOKHAM  COUKTSHIP. 

Bt  ARTHUR  T.  PASK, 

AUTHOR  OF    "  FBOM  LOCK  TO  LOCK.*' 


THERE  was  a  jackass  (not  myself!)  on  the  green  at  Gookham. 
It  was  a  sunny  day.  The  white  ducks  plashed  in  the  pond. 
The  water  wagtail  hopped  beneath  the  pollard.  The  swallows 
flew  over  the  heights  of  Hedsor.  The  world  was  very  sweet  for — 
the  piano-organ  had  left  off  playing  in  front  of  the  smithy. 

The  donkey  brayed.  That  reminded  me  that  I  too  ought  to 
flay  something.     I  was  strolling  with  Mrs.  Churston. 

"  How  sweetly  in  harmony  everything  is  to-day  with  my  own 
nature.  I  think  I  may  say,"  I  continued,  "  that  one's  life  on  the 
banks  seems  as  gentle  as  the  tranquil  stream  itself." 

"There  is  no  reason,"  answered  Mrs.  Churston,  "why  you 
should  not.  Some  quarter  of  a  million  of  people  have  made  the 
same  remark.  Some  thousand  I  should  think  before  dining  (she 
yawned  slightly),  some  three  hundred  and  forty-nine  thousand 
after." 

She  shifted  her  parasol  and  took  a  supercilious  little  sniff  at 
her  vinaigrette. 

'Tis  a  way  that  your  independent  widows  of  the  world  have. 
Sweet  roses  blooming  in  rich  parterres  of  Three  per  Cents.  Bright 
bvlbvU  quiring  o'er  famed  Threadneedle's  banks. 

"  Let  us  stroll,"  said  I,  "  into  the  churchyard." 

We  stood  beside  a  low  mound. 

"  Here,"  said  I,  "  rests  the  genius  of  Cookham.  Alas !  poor 
Fred  Walker.  When  was  there  ever  thy  equal  ?  Thy  sweet,  sad, 
tender  harmonies  of  loveliness.  The  poetry  of  regret  lingered  in 
thy  works — let  me  pluck  this  daisy " 

**  You  leave  them  there  flowers  alone."  It  was  the  voice  of  an 
aged  Adam — the  sub-deputy-assistant  sexton,  who  was  cleaning 
his  spade  with  a  piece  of  slate. 

"  The  wicker  says  that  them  there  flowers  is  to  be  let  alone. 
The  amount  of  long-haired  hartists  as  come  down  from  London  to 
make  faces  over  that  grave  is  simply  disgustin'." 

"  Tis  the  shrine  of  genius  that  they  wish  to  drink  in  inspira- 
tion from." 

"  They  get  that,"  answered  the  old  man  with  a  snort,  "  at  the 
^  Bee  and  Dragon '  in  the  village." 
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I  was  sorry  that  I  had  offended  the  old  man.  The  sweet  blae 
sky  was  overhead.  A  lark  was  singing.  I  gave  him  half-a-crown 
(not  the  lark,  but  the  deputy-sexton  or  gardener). 

The  smile  on  his  face  shone  forth  like  the  sun  through  the 
tangled  leaves  of  a  forest  on  the  Bosom  Prah. 

"  Lor'  now,  sir,"  he  said  cheerily,  "  to  think  as  how  you  would 
want  to  know  about  Fred  Walker  the  artist.  Why  I  knowed  of 
him,  man,  boy  and  babby.  Wonderful  picters  he  painted,  sir,  big 
as  the  side  o'  this  here  church,  and  colours  in  'em,  sir,  as  the  bills 
on  the  railway  station  ain't  ekal  to." 

Mrs.  Churston  smiled.  I  left  the  honest  fellow  wandering 
homeward.  He  was  either  wiping  his  eyes,  or  his  mouth,  in 
expectation  of  sharing  the  piece  of  silver  I  had  given  him  with 
his  family. 

We  walked  to  the  bridge. 

A  gentle  stillness  reigned  around.  A  swan  floated  beneath  the 
old  trees  on  the  banks.  The  mirrored  elms  painted  the  quiet 
waters  a  dim  emerald.  The  rushes  of  the  weir  whispered  their 
restless  secrets.  Five  men  were  seated  in  the  summer  air  around 
a  table  in  the  hotel  garden.  They  were  playing  at  **  Napoleon." 
The  quiet,  the  rich  verdure,  the  shadows  on  the  stream,  the 
noise  of  the  weir — the  Nap  !     It  was  a  real  Thames  study. 

She  stepped  lightly  into  the  gig  that  was  moored  below  the 
bridge.  She  took  the  white  rudder  Unes  in  her  pretty  motusque^ 
tairea. 

A  woman,  I  think,  never  looks  so  charming  as  when  seated  in 
the  stem  of  a  Thames  gig.  The  coral  lining  of  her  parasol  tinted 
her  soft  skin.  Half  an  inch  only  of  her  rounded  arm  showed  above 
her  long  glove.  A  tiny  patch  of  blue  silk,  but  a  salvia  blossom, 
glimmered  above  that  tiny  shoe. 

I  should  liked  to  have  written  a  little  bit  of  verse  about  this, 
only  I  am  not  Mr.  Ashby-Sterry,  and  my  scull  caught  in  a  floating 
pickle  jar. 

We  passed  by  that  pretty  garden  nigh  by  Temple  Mills.  I 
pictured  to  myself  my  companion  seated  under  that  tulip  tree 
reading  aloud  a  volume  of  my  poems,  while  in  a  state  of  dolcefar 
niente  happiness  I  glanced  at  the  latest  report  from  her  stock- 
broker. 

Sweet  dream ! 

A  lark  rose  from  the  meadows  by  Bourne  End,  I  watched  it 
rise  into  the  blue  vault  above.  (You  fly  into  the  blue  vault 
above,  you  dive  into  the  wine  vault  below.  'Tis  a  strange 
paradox.) 

The  lark  sang,  and  I  splashed  Mrs.  Churston,  for  I  had  caught 
the  water  with  my  dexter  scull. 

"My  parasol,"  she  cried.  "Oh,  do  be  careful.  Splashed 
parasols  and  poetry  don't  go  together." 

I  sculled  on.     The  verdure-clad  heights  of  the  Quany  Woods 
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were  before  us.  The  stream  rippled  round  the  islets.  The  soent 
of  new-mown  hay  came  from  the  meadows  and  floated,  sweet 
breath  of  summer,  o'er  the  stream. 

The  coral  coat  of  an  emptied  lobster  claw  was  on  the  water. 
Why  this  should  have  brought  to  mind  what  I  said,  I  know  not. 

"  Shelley,"  I  remarked,  '*  must  have  often  visited  here.  'Tis  a 
paradise  for  a  poet." 

She  answered: 

**  We  can  land  on  this  island.  I  shall  read  for  half-an-hour, 
and  you  may  smoke  a  cigarette." 

I  made  the  gig  fast  to  a  willow  stump,  and  we  were  soon  seated 
on  the  grass.  The  friendly  swans  came  up  and  gazed  at  us.  The 
silver  dace  leapt  from  the  stream. 

"  Oh,  Arabella,"  I  cried,  "  if  I  can  ever  hope  to  call  you  so ! " 

She  lay  down  her  novel,  unreefed,  so  to  speak,  her  parasol  and 
placed  it  carefully  beside  her. 

"  Edward  Millikin,"  she  said,  "  I  like  you  very  much.  In  fact 
I'll  listen  to  what  you  are  going  to  say,  but  on  one  condition. 
Never  talk  any  more  poetic  nonsense  to  me  about  the  Thames.  I 
am  perfectly  tired  of  that  sort  of  thing.  There  is  i;iot  a  photo- 
graph shop  without  a  photograph  of  the  Thames.  Not  a  picture 
shop  without  an  etching  of  the  Thames.  Not  an  artist  who  hasn't 
painted  it.  Not  a  stockbrokery  creature  but  who  hasn't  steam- 
launched  and  lunched  on  it.  I  hear  no  more  poetry  about  the 
Thames,  or  you  and  I  meet  no  more.  You  thoroughly  understand 
tAae?" 


That  night  I  sat  beside  her  on  the  Thames  lawn.  Her  lovely 
hand  lightly  touched  mine. 

•*  Look  at  the  moon,  Mrs.  Churston — future  Mrs.  Millikin,"  I 
said  ;  "  why  it  is  as  bright  as  a  jubilee  half-crown.  The  river  is 
gliding  by  at  something  like  two  miles  and  a  quarter  an  hour. 
That  nightingale  in  the  elm  tree  above  Farmer  Bacon's  pigstye  is 
only  a  semitone  out  of  tune.  You  can  buy  a  centre-board  boat 
like  that  on  the  river  for  about  sixty  pounds.  In  the  old  home- 
stead at  the  bend  of  the  river  the  good  housewife  is  very  likely 
wringing  the  Dorking  hen's  neck.  The  Thames  Conservancy 
ought  to  be  made  to  keep  these  banks  in  better  order." 

She  whispered  that  she  loved  me,  for  I  was  practical,  and  let 
the  Thames  alone. 

I  wish  a  good  many  others  would  do  the  same. 
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A  MYSTERY. 
By  lady  DUFFUS  HARDY, 

AUTHOR  Cf  "PAUL  Wnrr«'s  BACUTICE/'    **  beryl  FORTESCUE,**   ETf. 


IT  was  a  wild  wintry  night,  the  ground  was  covered  with  snow, 
and  a  miserable  mist  of  snowy  sleet  was  falling  still ;  the 
wind  did  not  seem  strong  enough  to  blow  in  good  honest  hearty 
gusts,  howling  and  shrieUng  to  let  everybody  know  it  was  coming, 
but  it  wandered  with  a  weird  wailing  amon^  the  tall  tree  tops, 
and  round  the  houses,  moaning  through  keyholes  and  whistling 
through  chinks  and  crevices,  as  though  it  wanted  to  get  in  and 
rest  somewhere,  like  many  a  poor  human  soul  seeking  rest  and 
finding  none.  It  was  the  last  day  of  the  year  too,  and  it  was 
dying  hard,  as  though  it  wanted  to  stay  a  little  longer  with  the 
folk  it  had  made  happy  and  the  folk  it  had  made  miserable ;  so 
dark  and  murky  it  was  you  could  scarcely  see  a  foot  before  you ; 
although  it  was  early  evening  it  might  have  been  midnight,  not 
a  star  to  be  seen  above,  and  only  here  and  there  a  tiny  light 
gleaming  from  some  cottage  window,  as  the  great  fiery  eye  of  the 
engine  came  glaring  along,  bearing  the  local  train  to  the  little 
wayside  station  at  Leswick.  There  were,  as  a  rule,  but  few 
passengers  by  day,  and  this  night  there  was  only  one,  and  that 
one  was  a  woman,  with  a  dark  handsome  face,  which  face  had 
been  pressed  against  the' window  for  the  last  half-hour,  watching 
anxiously  as  they  passed  station  after  station  till  they  reached 
Leswick,  where  she  alighted,  dragging  from  under  the  seat  a 
small  portmanteau. 

"  How  far  from  here  to  *  The  Grange?  '  "  she  inquired  of  the 
small  boy  porter. 

"  A  matter  o'  three  miles,"  was  the  answer. 

"  Ah !  Mon  Dieu ! "  she  exclaimed  with  a  weary  sigh,  "  and 
the  night  so  bad !  How  can  I  get  there  ?  "  and  as  she  peered  round 
through  the  darkness,  a  voice  called  out : 

"  Here  you  are,  mum ! "  The  rickety  old  fly  had  crawled  from 
the  stables  on  the  chance  of  finding  a  fare,  hardly  expecting  he 
should  get  one  on  such  a  night,  but  fortune  favours  the  brave — 
the  lady  was  soon  seated,  and  the  vehicle  rattled  slowly,  very 
slowly,  with  its  tiny  oil  lamp  winking  and  blinking,  on  its  way. 
It  seemed  to  its  impatient  passenger  to  creep  at  a  snail's  pace 
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through  the  long  dark  lanes,  but  she  fancied  it  might  &I1  to 
pieces  if  she  urged  it  to  go  faster.  Presently  it  stopped  at  a  pair 
of  tall  iron  gates ;  they  were  closed ;  evidently  no  one  was  ex- 
pected, and  they  were  closed  for  the  night. 

Slowly  and  sulkily  the  lodge-keeper  came  out  of  his  lodge,  in 
answer  to  the  clang  of  the  great  bell — and  oh !  such  a  bright 
cheery  stream  of  firelight  followed  him  out  into  the  night.  The 
gates  rolled  slowly  back. 

"  Who  the  dickens  can  er'  be,  I  wonder — comin'  here  unbe- 
known'st — er'l  be  more  free  than  welcome  up  at  t*  house,  I 
reckon,"  and  he  glowered  after  the  carriage  as  it  laboured  along 
under  the  avenue  of  tall  trees,  till  it  reached  the  entrance  to  the 
house.  There  the  lady  alighted,  paid  the  man,  and  told  him  **  he 
need  not  wait." 

All  was  light,  warmth  and  comfort  within  **  The  Grange,"  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  world  without.  In  the  dining-room  the 
family  were  assembled,  leisurely  sipping  their  wine  and  cracking 
their  walnuts.  There  was  Mrs.  Bobarts,  a  blooming  young 
matron,  dispensing  sweets  and  crackers  among  her  young  brood, 
who  had  just  rushed  in  for  their  dessert.  Mrs,  Bobarts  took  one 
on  her  knee,  and  laughed  and  listened  with  motherly  interest  to 
the  clamour  and  chitter  chatter  of  the  rest,  for  all  their  little  joys, 
troubles  or  adventures  were  brought  to  "mother's"  ears.  Mr. 
Bobarts  and  Mr.  Bandal,  his  wife's  brother,  had  drawn  on  one 
side,  talking  in  their  own  fashion. 

"  Hark !  surely  I  hear  the  sound  of  wheels,"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Bobarts,  suddenly  ceasing  his  conversation. 

"  Impossible  at  this  time  of  night,"  rejoined  his  wife. 

"  Impossible  or  not,  I  do,  and  they  are  stopping  here — and 
there's  the  bell."  In  another  moment  a  servant  entered — "A 
lady  wished  to  see  Mrs.  Bobarts,"  and  he  handed  her  a  card — 
she  glanced  at  it  and  read  aloud  : 

"  Madame  St.  Valery !  I  know  no  such  person.  Ask  her  her 
business ;  I  never  see  strangers,  especially  at  this  hour." 

"  Better  go  and  see,"  said  Mr.  Bobarts,  "  a  woman  does  not 
come  out  here  at  this  time  without  some  special  object." 

"  Why,  it  is  as  dark  as  pitch,"  exclaimed  young  Bandal,  looking 
out.     "  How  the  deuce  did  she  get  here  ?  " 

"  She  came  in  the  Station  fly,  sir,"  answered  the  man. 

"  I  should  say  she  had  better  go  back  in  it,"  he  rejoined. 

"  She  has  sent  it  away,  sir." 

.  **  Whew !  I  say,  Maria "  but  whatever  he  wanted  to  say  he 

was  too  late ;  he  only  turned  round  to  see  his  sister  disappear 
from  the  room,  and  while  they  were  wondering  who  the  stranger 
could  be,  and  what  she  could  want,  Mrs.  Bobarts  had  gone  to 
ascertain  for  herself. 

On  entering  the  room  where  Madame  St.  Valery  stood  awaiting 
her,  Mrs.  Bobarts  was  for  the  moment  struck   dumb  by   her 
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visitor's  extraordinary  beauty.  She  was  tall,  not  too  tall,  with 
large  laminous  eyes,  "  the  greenest  of  things  grey,"  and  blae- 
black  hair  growing  low  and  curling  in  a  thick  mass  upon  her 
forehead ;  her  features  were  perfect ;  her  complexion  was  of  no 
pretty  pink  and  white  bloom,  but  of  a  rich  creamy  tint  that 
varied  with  every  changing  thought — it  seemed  as  though  her 
very  soul  shone  through  and  was  only  kept  back  by  the  full 
firmly-closed  lips.  She  had,  too,  a  distinguished  air  of  such 
commanding  dignity,  she  looked  a  very  queen  among  women — 
a  queen,  though,  whose  crown  sat  heavily  on  her  head  and  was 
more  of  thorns  than  roses. 

In  the  expression  of  the  &ce,  as  Mrs.  Robarts  saw  it  in  a  state 
of  repose,  as  strangers  look  on  strangers,  there  was  nothing 
pathetic,  appealing,  or  pitiful,  only  a  weird  attraction — only 
a  strange  far-away  look,  as  though  behind  the  flesh  there 
was  being,  or  haid  been,  some  terrible  tragedy  enacted,  a 
tragedy  that  had  left  its  mark  on  every  line  of  the  stranger's 
life. 

Poor  little  Mrs.  Robarts,  the  mistress  of  *'  The  Grange,"  had  come 
into  the  room  rustling  her  skirts  in  her  small  fussy  way,  prepared 
to  take  a  high  hand  with  the  unknown  visitor  who  had  dared  to 
intrude  at  this  unseasonable  hour — ^but  as  she  swept  into  the 
room  with  all  the  little  dignity  she  possessed,  and  they  stood  hce 
to  face,  she  was  dumb !  she  bowed,  smiled  nervously,  but  could 
not  utter  a  word !  She  was  not  slow  of  speech  generally,  and 
would  have  found  plenty  of  commonplaces  to  say  to  a  common- 
place stranger,  but  the  commanding  presence  of  her  distinguished 
visitor  fascinated  her ;  she  felt  as  though  some  sudden  spell  of  en- 
chantment had  been  thrown  over  her.  Madame  St.  Valery  was 
the  first  to  speak ;  her  voice — and  there  is  so  much  in  the  tones 
of  a  voice — was  like  music,  rich,  soft,  and  fidl  of  a  liquid  sweet- 
ness that  would  have  been  pleasant  to  the  ear,  even  if  there  had 
been  no  sense  in  the  sound.  She  held  a  piece  of  printed  paper 
towards  Mrs.  Bobarts,  as  she  said,  with  a  slightly  foreign  accent : 

**  I  think  I  make  no  mistake ;  I  came  in  answer  to  this." 

Mrs.  Robarts  recovered  herself  and  answered  with  as  much 
composure  as  she  could  for  the  moment  assume  : 

*^  Ah,  yes !  that  advertisement  is  mine.  I  want  a  governess 
for  my  children — but  you "  she  added,  half-hesitating. 

'*!  propose  myself  for  the  situation,"  rejoined  Madame  St. 
Yalery  quickly. 

"  But,  madame — ^pardon  me — but  surely  you  have  never  been 
accustomed  to " 

^*  Such  a  position,"  interrupted  Madame  St.  Valery,  finishing 
the  phrase  in  her  own  fashion.  ^^  No,  I  have  not,  but  I  think, 
all  other  things  being  satisfactory,  I  can  teach  yoor  children  all 
you  would  desire  them  to  know."  Mrs.  Robarts  was  thrown  com- 
pletely off  her  balance,  she  could  not  catechize  this  magnificent 
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creature,  nor  demand  a  catalogue  of  her  accomplishments,  or 
indeed  speak  to  her  at  all  in  the  business-like  way  which  their 
mutual  position  demanded;  after  a  momentary  pause  she 
answered : 

"  Beally  you  have  taken  me  so  by  surprise,  I  hardly  know 
what  to  say,  and  certainly,  madame,  there  is  no  time  to  discuss 
the  question  at  this  hour ;  I  think  you  cannot  know  how  late  it  is, 
and  it  is  not  usual " 

"Ah !  "  exclaimed  Madame  St.  Valery,  interrupting  her  with  a 
slow,  charming  smile,  that  was  calculated  to  have  a  mesmeric 
effect  wherever  it  fell,  "  so  many  things  are  not  usual,  and  I  did 
not  think  the  night  would  come  so  stormy  and  so  soon ;  but  it 
doe9  not  matter,  it  is  all  the  same,  things  do  not  alter  because  it 
is  night  nor  because  it  is  day — is  it  not  so,  madame  ?  " 

"  That  is  true,"  replied  Mrs.  Robarts,  gathering  courage  and 
somehow  resenting  her  own  nervousness ;  "  but  there  is  so  much 
to  be  talked  over  before  we  could  come  to  any  arrangement,  even 
if  we  should  both  desire  to  do  so — the  question  of  references,  of 
terms,  and " 

A  low  musical  laugh  broke  from  Madame  St.  Valery's  lips  as 
she  answered: 

"  Reference !  I  will  refer  from  myself  to  myself,  and  for  terms, 
I  do  not  care  for  money  at  all."  Mrs.  Robarts  was  feeling  anxious 
to  be  rid  of  her  mysterious  and  fascinating  visitor,  for  a  time  at 
least,  till  she  could  collect  her  own  thoughts  and  consult  her  hus- 
band, so  she  said,  "  If  you  could  make  it  convenient  to  see  me  to- 
morrow, we  could  enter  into  matters  more  fully — it  is  a  terrible 
night.  I  presume  you  are  staying  in  this  neighbourhood — of 
course  you  have  some  conveyance  ?  " 

**  I  have  discharged  my  fly,"  replied  Madame  St.  Valery  sweetly ; 
"  I  will  be  happy  to  stay  here." 

^^  Here !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Robarts  quite  taken  aback. 

**  Ah,  yes !  I  knew  you  would  ask  me  to  stay,  that  is  why  I 
came.  Ah,  madame,  it  is  not  always  chance,  always  our  own  will, 
that  guides  us ;  there  is  some  power  stronger  than  ourselves  work- 
ing for  and  guiding  us  in  the  dark ;  strange  hands  reaching  out 
and  drawing  us  on,  when  we  think  we  are  working  for  ourselves  in 
the  light.  That  is  the  way  I  was  brought  here,  and  all  the  way 
I  came  I  knew  I  was  to  stay." 

Mrs.  Robarts  was  bewildered.  Madame  St.  Valery  had  evidently 
nowhere  to  go.  It  was  no  ube  thinking  of  what  she  ought  or 
ought  not  to  have  done.  It  was  a  bitter  night,  and  there  was  not 
even  the  commonest  little  inn  within  a  mile  or  more  of  the  house ! 
Of  course  Madame  St.  Valery  must  stay.  It  was  not  pleasant,  and 
it  was  against  all  conventionalities  for  a  stranger  to  storm  the 
house  in  this  quiet,  self-asserting  fashion.  But,  perhaps,  being  a 
foreigner,  she  had  larger  ideas  of  hospitality  than  is  possessed  by 
the  British  matron. 
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After  a  few  courteous  words  expressive  of  a  polite  acquiescence 
in  the  unexpected  proposal,  she  desired  a  maid-servant  to  show 
Madame  St.  Valery  to  her  room,  specifying  that  which  was  set 
apart  for  the  governess,  adding — ^for  she  remembered  that  she  had 
a  lord  and  master  who  ought  to  have  been  consulted  on  the 
matter : 

"  Perhaps,  when  you  have  taken  oflF  your  things,  you  will  join 
us  in  the  drawing-room  for  a  cup  of  tea  ?  " 

Mrs.  Robarts  returned  to  her  husband  and  brother  in  some 
trepidation  of  spirit  to  tell  them  what  had  occurred.  Mr.  Bobarts 
was  standing  before  the  fire  with  his  hands  behind  him,  warming 
his  coat  tails.  He  smiled  a  superior  smile  as  she  recounted  her 
interview. 

**  My  dear  Maria,**  he  said,  "  I  thought  you  were  a  woman  of 
more  sense,  more  spirit,  than  to  be  bullied  by  a  petticoat  into  a 
thing  like  this.     I  am  surprised  at  you ;  I  really  am." 

"  There  was  no  bullying  in  the  case,"  she  answered,  annoyed  by 
his  air  of  superiority.  "  I  tell  you  she  is  a  most  elegant  and  dis- 
tinguished-looking person  ;  if  you  had  been  in  my  place " 

"  She  would  have  carried  her  elegance  and  graces  oflF  pretty 
quickly.  I  can  tell  you  she  wouldn't  have  humbugged  nae.  As, 
for  her  coming  after  your  situation,  that's  all  bosh.  No,  there's 
a  plant  somewhere,  and  if  I  have  the  handling  of  the  lady  I'll 
soon  find  out  what  it  is.  It  is  preposterous.  If  a  man's  house  is 
to  be  stormed  in  this  way  good-bye  to  home;  there'll  be  no  privacy 
for  anybody  anywhere." 

"  Why  ! "  exclaimed  young  Randal,  taking  his  cigar  from  his 
lips  and  watching  the  thin  blue  smoke  curl  round  his  nose,  ^^  she 
may  be  a  sort  of  avaTit  courier  to  a  band  of  housebreakers,  and  we 
run  the  risk  of  being  murdered  in  our  beds  !  Well,  I  always  keep 
a  revolver  under  my  pillow,  that's  one  comfort." 

*^  What  ridiculous  nonsense  you  talk,"  said  the  little  woman, 
almost  ready  to  cry ;  "  I  tell  you  she  is  unmistakably  a  lady, 
extremely  handsome,  very  prepossessing — ^and  fascinating,"  she 
added — the  word  "  prepossessing  "  seemed  such  a  tame  word  to 
apply  to  the  lady  in  question.  "  I  do  hope  you  will  be  civil  to 
her ;  I  have  asked  her  to  join  us  in  the  drawing-room,"  she  added 
nervously. 

^'  Dear  little  woman !  how  easily  she  is  bamboozled ! "  exclaimed 
Mr.  Robarts  good-naturedly  patting  her  cheek.  **  Of  course, 
although  suffering  firom  this  domestic  invasion,  we  shall  not  forget 
good-breeding,  neither  Randal  nor  I." 

"  Of  course  not,"  rejoined  Randal ;  "  I'll  even  go  so  far  as  to  flirt 
with  her — if  she's  handsome  enough." 

"Only  wait  till  you  see  her,"  said  Mrs.  Robarts,  the  smiles 
coming  readily  back. 

"  I  dare  say  she  is  some  Brummagen  beauty  or  painted  witch." 
The  words  had  hardly  left  his  lips  when  the  witch  appeared  upon 
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the  threshold — a  striking  contrast  to  their  irreverent  insinuations. 
The  sudden  appearance  of  this  extraordinarily  beautiful  woman 
startled  both  gentlemen,  even  as  it  had  startled  Mrs.  Robarts  an 
hour  before.  She  saw  this  effect,  and  glanced  from  one  to  the 
other,  a  glad  triumph  dancing  in  her  eyes.  Mr.  Robarts  smiled, 
bowed,  and  stepped  forward  to  greet  the  visitor  with  the  usual  formal 
greeting  of  strangers,  courteous  and  deferential,  more  as  though 
she  had  been  an  honoured  guest  than  an  unwelcome  intruder. 
As  for  Mr.  Sandal,  at  the  first  glance  his  heart  gave  one  bound ; 
he  thought,  and  so  thought  to  the  end  of  his  days,  that  she  was 
the  most  beautiful  woman  he  had  ever  seen,  or  ever  should  see ; 
in  fact,  he  would  have  lain  down  and  let  her  walk  over  him  with 
the  greatest  pleasure,  and  felt  honoured  by  the  touch  of  her  dainty 
feet. 

They  talked  for  half  an  hour,  as  strangers  meeting  for  the  first 
time  usually  do  talk,  of  nothing  in  particular,  mere  common-place 
generalities,  but  even  so  Madame  St.  Valery  gave  a  touch  to  an 
observation  here,  a  twist  to  a  sentence  there,  there  was  an  origin* 
ality  running  through  the  thread  of  her  conversation,  a  versatility 
and  vivacity  in  her  expression,  to  which  the  low  fluctuating  ripple 
of  her  beautiful  voice  gave  an  extra  charm.  There  was  a  pile  of 
music  on  the  piano,  and  turning  it  over  inspecting  one  sheet  after 
another  she  said  inquiringly  : 

"You  like  music?  ah,  yes!  Shall  I  play?  You  must  see 
what  I  can  do  before  you  engage  my  services.  You  know,"  she 
added  with  her  enchanting  laugh,  "pedlars  show  their  wares 
before  they  sell." 

She  sat  down  and  played  one  of  Chopin's  masterpieces  with  a 
skill,  taste  and  execution  which  would  not  have  disgraced  a  pro- 
fessional player.  She  was  so  absorbed  with  the  music  she  did  not 
seem  to  care  whether  she  had  an  audience  or  not.  They  were  all 
enchanted  with  the  playing  as  with  the  player — indeed,  in  her 
presence,  the  atmosphere,  then  and  ever  afterwards,  seemed  filled 
with  new  warmth,  new  light.  She  carried  about  with  her  a  sort 
of  subtle  perfume  that  seemed  to  soothe  the  senses,  and  gather 
all  things  to  her  view. 

When  such  an  inmate  once  enters  a  house  she  is  not  easily  dis- 
placed, so  Madame  stayed — stayed  as  governess  and  guest.  She 
might  have  queened  it  over  the  whole  household  had  she  been  so 
disposed ;  she  won  her  way  into  all  hearts  without  any  effort  of 
her  own,  subtly  as  sunshine  creeps  into  crooked  crevices  where 
even  the  shadows  have  scarce  room  to  lie.  She  took  no  advantage 
of  her  popularity,  but  devoted  herself  during  the  usual  hours  of 
the  day  to  the  duties  of  the  schoolroom  ;  and  her  pupils  loved  to 
learn,  and  enjoyed  their  lessons  now  as  they  used  to  enjoy  a 
holiday.  She  was  in  demand  in  the  drawing-room  every  day  after 
dinner ;  indeed,  she  was  in  demand  always  and  everywhere ;  but 
she  was  reserved  and  kept  herself  as  much  as  possible  aloof, 
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though  daring  the  evening  hours  which  she  spent  with  the  family 
she  was  the  charm  and  life  of  the  party;  whether  she  played, 
sang  or  was  silent  her  fisiscination  was  equally  felt.  She  conyeised 
freely  on  every  subject  except  one.  Whenever  any  allusion,  how- 
ever adroitly  made,  was  pointed  towards  herself,  she  fenced  and 
played  with  it,  but  there  was  never  a  crack  in  her  armour  of 
reserve  where  any  lanced  inquiry,  however  well  directed,  could 
enter  in. 

Dear  little  romantic,  sentimental  Mrs.  Bobarts  felt  she  had  got 
a  mystery  in  the  house,  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  situation ; 
besides  l^ing  romantic  she  was  ^iven  in  a  skirmishing  sort  of  way 
to  the  study  of  occultism,  and  had  expanded  ideas  of  mesmeric 
influence ;  she  threw  the  reins  on  the  neck  of  her  steed,  imagina- 
tion, and  let  it  carry  her  into  regions  unknown  to  steady  matter- 
of-fkct  mortals.  She  watched  as  though  some  secret  hand  was 
working  behind  a  curtain,  and  would  lift  it  some  day,  and  let  her 
look  into  the  heart,  the  life,  of  this  woman.  Meanwhile,  Madame 
walked  about  the  grounds  in  the  early  morning  and  in  the  later 
night,  but  no  one  noticed  or  at  least  interfered  with  her  coming 
or  going — except,  perhaps,  Mr.  fiandal,  who  more  than  once 
essayed  to  accompany  her  in  her  walks.  She  endured  his  com- 
panionship pleasantly  for  once  or  twice,  then  she  let  him  see, 
indeed  told  him  in  plain  words,  that  she  desired  to  take  her 
exercise  alone.  He  was  a  gentleman  and  never  again  obtruded 
himself  upon  her  privacy,  though  he  kept  as  much  as  possible  in 
sight  of  her  skirts,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of  getting  a  glimpse 
of  her  face  or  gathering  a  few  words  from  her  lips*  The  woman's 
beauty  seemed  to  have  taken  possession  of  him  body  and 
soul. 

His  was  not  the  hot  passionate  love  that  woos  and  seeks  to  wed ; 
it  was  a  kind  of  fascination.  He  knew  not  whether  she  was  wife 
or  widow,  but  had  she  been  fifty  times  a  wife  his  feeling  for  her 
would  have  been  exactly  the  same.  There  was  something  in  her 
aura  which  attracted  and  drew  him  towards  her  bodily ;  when 
she  was  absent  his  thoughts,  his  invisible  self,  followed  her.  He 
moped  about  the  garden  or  moved  about  the  house,  quite  changed 
in  a  few  weeks  from  the  careless,  insoudaTvt  young  fellow  he  had 
been. 

At  night  when  the  household  was  at  rest,  Madame  would  sit  in 
her  own  room  writing,  writing,  covering  whole  sheets  of  paper  till 
the  small  hours  of  the  morning.  Had  any  one  seen  her  then, 
with  the  pale,  hunted  look  on  her  face,  the  restless,  intense  ex- 
pression of  her  eyes,  as  she  glanced  over  her  shoulder  with  a 
furtive  half-frightened  look,  as  though  she  feared  to  see  some 
such  "air-drawn  dagger"  as  frightened  Macbeth,  they  would 
scarcely  have  recognized  the  brilliant  woman  whose  wit  and 
beauty  had  charmed  all  hearts  an  hour  before.  She  received  no 
letters,  never  used  the  letter   bag,  but  posted    all   her  corre- 
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spondence  herself.  Weeks  passed,  and  no  comer  of  the  veil  Was 
lifted  from  her  life. 

One  night,  a  dark  graesome  night  it  was,  a  drizzling  rain  was 
&lling,  and  a  raw  wet  wind  went  wailing  among  the  leafless  trees, 
whispering  to  the  soaked  earth  as  though  promising  a  bright  to- 
morrow. 

About  half  a  mile  from  The  Grange  a  man  was  standing 
beneath  the  dripping  trees,  patiently  waiting  for  somebody.  It 
was  late,  very  late,  the  household  at  Th^  Grange  had  gone  to 
rest ;  Madame,  under  the  plea  of  general  depression,  had  retired 
to  her  room  early ;  but  when  all  was  quiet,  she  put  on  her  hat, 
threw  a  cloak  over  her,  and  crept  down  the  stairs,  quietly  un- 
&8tened  the  shutters  of  the  library  window,  passed  out  into  the 
dreary  night,  and  scudded  along  under  the  dripping  trees  until 
she  joined  the  solitary  watcher. 

**  Well,  what  news  ?  "  she  exclaimed  breathlessly. 

"Not  much,**  he  answered,  as  he  seized  her  hand  in  mute 
greeting;  **  Petrovoski  is  in  London,  arrived  two  days  ago." 

** Ah!  that  means  mischief,"  she  murmured  under  her  breath. 

**  And,"  he  continued,  "  they  are  on  the  watch — ^your  sudden 
disappearance  and — and  that  other  little  failure,  has  made  them 
suspicious." 

**  But  you — ^are  you  wise — are  you  not  mad  to  be  here  ?  " 

**  I  have  taken  all  precautions,  for  your  sake,  Karola.  I  thirsted 
for  the  sight  of  you,  and  I  thought  you  would  like  to  know." 

**  Yes,  yes,"  she  exclaimed  impatiently ;  "  but  if  you  are  watched 
—for  my  sake  you  may  ruin  us  both." 

**  No  fear  of  that,"  he  answered,  "  I  tell  you  I  move  warily,  and 
I  hope  all  will  be  right  for  you  soon." 

** Never,"  she  exclaimed  impetuously;  "nothing  can  ever  be 
right  for  me  again.  My  husband,  my  husband!"  she  added, 
wringing  her  Imnds.  "  I  can't  get  him  out  of  my  sight,  he  is 
always — always  with  me.     Oh  !  it  was  a  cruel — cruel  task  ! " 

**  It  was  all  your  foolish  secrecy,"  he  rejoined  rather  roughly ; 
"  they  did  not  know — and  in  the  disguise  you  did  not  know — ^that 
it  was  your  husband !  Don't  take  it  to  heart  so ;  it  was  to  be — 
if  not  by  your  hand  by  another." 

"  Ah !  by  another,  that  would  have  made  all  the  difiference ; 
but  by  mine — mine  !     Oh,  God !  and  I  loved  him  so." 

"He  knows  now,"  said  her  companion,  with  an  attempt  at 
comfort,  "  and  he  knew  then  that  you  were  only  an  instrument ; 
it  was  want  of  confidence  in  each  other  that  brought  it  all  about ; 
but  things  are  quieting  down ;  they  are  on  the  watch,  so  am  I.  I 
am  cogrnizant  of  every  step  that  is  taken,  every  move  that  is  made." 

"Hush!  whisper,  speak  low,"  exclaimed  Madame,  peering 
anxiously  round  into  the  dark  night ;  "  I  feel  as  though  the  very 
walls  have  ears.  I  trust  you,"  she  added,  "  as  I  would  trust  no 
other  man  in  all  this  wide  world." 
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"  Yon  may,  Karola,  trast  me  for  life  or  death,'*  he  answered 
monmfully ;  "  I  have  a  hnndred  eyes,  a  hundred  hearts  where 
you  are  conoemed ;  only  write  no  more  letters,  either  to  me  or 
to  any  one.** 

**  Why  ?  what  do  yon  mean  ?  "  she  exclaimed  quickly ;  **  have 
any  of  my  letters ^ 

'^  Miscarried !  no,  but  it  is  best  to  be  on  the  safe  side.  I  feel 
responsible,  for  it  was  I  who  brought  you  to  this." 

"  No,  no,  it  was  my  weakness — my  madness — ^whatever  comes 
you  are  not  to  blame." 

After  a  few  minutes  spent  in  the  exchange  of  mutual  con- 
fidences they  parted,  he  saying  as  he  pressed  her  wet  cold  hand 
to  his  Ups : 

*^ln  ten  days  I  will  be  here  again,  at  this  hour  and  this 
place." 

Slowly  madame  took  her  way  homewards,  he  watching  her  as 
she  went  through  the  dark  silent  night,  under  the  dripping  trees, 
across  the  wet  meadows,  till  she  reached  the  stile  that  led  to  ^  The 
Grange."  Suddenly  she  heard  or  thought  she  heard  the  sound 
of  a  shot,  fired  through  the  mist  and  rain.  She  paused,  looked 
round  with  frightened  eyes  and  listened,  but  she  heard  nothing 
more,  not  a  sound ;  she  reached  **  The  Crrauge  "  and  re-entered  the 
house,  as  she  believed,  unobserved  as  she  had  left  it. 

The  next  morning  a  strange  story  was  brought  up  from  the 
village.  It  appeared  that  a  strange  gentleman  had  been  staying 
there  for  a  day  or  two ;  on  the  last  evening  he  had  gone  out,  in 
spite  of  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  as  ne  said,  for  a  stroll, 
and  he  returned  after  midnight  bleeding  from  a  wound  in  the 
shoulder.  He  had  met  with  an  accident,  he  said,  though  he  did 
not  tell  them  of  what  nature ;  he  refused  to  send  for  a  surgeon, 
and  having  had  his  wound  bathed  and  wound  up,  he  bade  the 
household  good-night. 

In  the  morning  he  had  departed,  no  one  knew  how  or  whither. 
He  had  left  on  his  dressing  table  more  than  sufficient  money  in 
gold  to  pay  the  amount  of  his  bills.  A  scared  white  look  crept 
over  Madame  St.  Valery's  face  as  she  heard  this  recounted,  with 
many  embellishments  of  course,  by  surmises  manifold ;  in  fact  the 
occurrence  was  talked  over  and  wondered  at  with  considerable 
excitement  at  the  breakfast  table ;  but  Madame  made  no  remark, 
it  might  be  that  she  took  no  interest  in  the  matter ;  only  Mr. 
Randal,  with  his  keen  interested  eyes,  noticed  a  change  in  her; 
a  deep  crimson  flush  slowly  chased  the  pallor  from  her  cheeks, 
and  her  eyes  fell  under  the  fixed  gaze  of  his ;  she  felt  as  though 
his  piercing  gaze  penetrated  her  very  soul,  and  he  saw  and 
knew. 

On  that  evening  there  was  to  be  a  dinner  party  at "  The  Grange," 
two  or  three  visitors  were  expected  from  London,  and  would 
remain  guests  of  the  house  for  a  few  days ;  among  them  was  a 
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Professor  Lund,  a  man  well  known  in  certain  circles  in  London  ; 
he  had  devoted  many  years  of  his  life  to  the  study  of  occult 
subjects,  and  as  a  mesmerist  had  gained  no  little  fame ;  he  was 
also  a  man  of  great  conversational  powers,  and  his  brilliant  gifts 
made  him  more  than  a  welcome  guest  at  any  dinner  table.  And 
on  this  occasion  at  the  quiet  country  mansion  his  coming  was 
looked  forward  to  with  considerable  interest.  By  the  midday 
post  came  a  letter  requesting  permission  to  bring  a  friend,  whom 
he  described  as  a  ^*  very  interesting  man  who  has  just  arrived 
from  the  Continent.'' 

**How  annoying!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Eobarts,  tapping  her  foot 
impatiently  upon  the  ground. 

"  Why,"  inquired  her  husband,  "  if  he  is  as  nice  and  clever  as 
the  professor  himself,  he  will  be  quite  an  acquisition." 

"  But  don't  you  see,  it  puts  me  out  dreadfully,"  she  answered ; 
"  we  shall  be  ttiirteen  at  table !  " 

"  I  thought  that  foolish  superstition  was  exploded." 

"Well,  it  isn't,"  answered  the  little  lady;  "many  people 
object  to  sit  down  thirteen  at  table — /  do  for  one." 

"  There  is  an  easy  way  out  of  the  difficulty,"  said  Mr.  Eandal ; 
"  ask  Madame  St.  Valery  to  oblige  you  with  her  company  at 
table." 

"  A  capital  idea,"  agreed  the  lady,  clapping  her  hands.  "  Aye, 
and  I've  caught  another  bright  idea  by  the  tail !  The  professor 
shall  mesmerise  Madame,  and  then  we'll  get  him  to  ask  her 
certain  questions;  she  rmbst  answer,  don't  you  see?  then  we 
shall  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  mystery." 

"  I'll  be  no  party  to  anything  of  the  kind,"  said  Mr.  Randal 
interrupting  her  quickly, "  and  I  am  surprised  you  should  suggest 
such  a  disgraceful  proceeding.  What !  take  advantage  of  science 
to  gratify  a  mere  vulgar  curiosity ! " 

"Vulgar  curiosity  indeed!  you  are  just  as  curious  as  I  am, 
— ^rather  more  so,  I  believe,"  she  added  significantly. 

"  Naturally,"  he  answered  coolly,  "  I  am  interested  in  Madame 
St.  Valery.  Who  would  not  be  ?  And  I  should  like  to  know 
her  history ;  but  I  would  not  like  to  take  any  unfair  means  to 
learn  it.  I  would  as  soon  pick  a  man's  pocket  of  his  watch  as 
a  woman's  heart  of  her  secret,  when  she  was  helpless  and  had  no 
power  to  fight  against  the  theft — it  would  be  as  cowardly  as  to 
strike  a  baby  in  long  clothes." 

^*  It  is  very  unpleasant,"  said  the  lady,  making  a  little  moue, 
"  to  have  a  living  mystery  in  the  house,  a  very  fascinating  one 
I  admit,  and  not  be  allowed  the  pleasure  of  even  trying  to 
solve  it." 

"  You  have  accepted  the  position  and  must  stand  by  it,"  re- 
plied her  brother ;  "  besides,  are  we  not  all  more  or  less  mysteries 
to  one  another  ?  Poor  Madame  St.  Valery  has  as  much  right  to 
her  secrets  as  we  to  ours." 
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**What  is  the  use  of  science?"  exclaimed  Mrau  Robarts,"if 
we  can't  nse  it  to  find  out  wha^^t  want  to  know  ?  " 

**  Use  it  by  aU  means  for  all  hiM(  investigations,  replied  her 
brother ;  "  not  for  mere  selfish  purpC^«"  ^ 

"When  you  two  have  done  squabbfi.''  exclaimed  Mr. 
Robarts,  beaming  over  his  Morning  Pos^/* '^rhaps  we  had 
better  talk  over  the  re-arrangement  of  the  d?i^  teble ;  ot 
course  the  addition  of  the  professor's  friend  and  or*^^™®  ^^' 
Valery  throws  it  out  of  gear."  - 

This  important  matter  once  under  discussion,  the^"J^  ^ 
mesmerism  and  Madame  St.  Valery  dropped ;  neverthe?^  ^^ 
Robarts  kept  it  in  mind  and  resolved  to  have  her  way.  ^     , 
early  afternoon  the  guests   began  to  arrive;   the  professc*^^ 
his  friend  were  strictly  "on  time."     The  professor  was  a'*^ 
past  the  prime  of  life,  with  iron  grey  hair ;  there  was  notfl^ 
special  to  distinguish  him  fit>m  other  middle-aged  men,  exce' 
a  pair  of  large  dark  eyes  full  of  changing  lights  and  shadows;  tl 
pupils  seemed  to  expand  or  contract,  to  recede  or  advance,  accorc 
ing  as  the  master  spirit  moved  the  mental  machinery  behinc 
them.     His  friend,  whom  he  presented  as  Count  Korozoflf,  was  a 
striking  contrast  to  himself — tall,  commanding  in  figure,  with  a 
fine-featured  face,  a  soft  brown  beard  obscuring  the  lower  part 
of  it;  his  eyes,  large  and  greenish  grey,  were  bright  with  a  steely 
brightness  and  as  cold  as  polished  steel— deep  inscrutable  eyes, 
that  seemed  to  see  and  absorb  all  things  visible  or  invis^ible, 
but  tell  nothing ;  his  were  not  thought-expressing  but  thought- 
concealing  eyes.    No  doubt  they  covJLd  have  expressed  whatever 
they  pleased ;  but  they  did  not  often  please  to  express  anything. 

Madame  St.  Valery  entered  the  drawing-room  just  as  dinner 
was  announced;  she  looked  the  very  incarnation  of  glorious 
womanhood,  dressed  in  a  flowing  black  robe  with  no  ornament 
except  a  rich  red  rose  upon  her  breast ;  her  shapely  head,  with 
its  coronet  of  dark  brown  hair,  poised  upon  her  white  column-lite 
throat,  whose  dazzling  fairness  and  graceful  curves  would  have 
been  marred  by  any  ornament.  Told  oflF  two  by  two  they  marched 
to  the  dining-room  like  the  animals  into  the  ark.  She  chanced 
to  be  seated  at  the  table  opposite  to  the  professor,  his  friend 
Count  Korozoflf  being  placed  a  little  lower  down  the  table,  still 
within  sight  and  hearing. 

The  early  part  of  the  dinner  passed  satisfactorily  enonghs  ^ 
buzz  of  chat  and  light  rippling  laughter  being  a  pleasant  accom- 
paniment to  the  soup  and  fish,  the  professor's  mellifluous  voice 
throwing  in  a  sparkle  of  wit  and  humour.  Crradually,  so  gradually 
as  to  be  almost  imperceptible,  things  seemed  to  flag,  and  though 
the  usual  common  place  chitter-chatter  went  on,  all  light  and 
colour  faded  from  the  conversation.  The  professor  failed  to  keep 
the  ball  rolling ;  he  became  grave  and  silent^  and  from  no  apparent 
cause ;  when  he  spoke  or  smiled  his  voice  had  a  hollow  far-away 
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sound  and  bis  smile  seemed  carved  out  of  wood.  His  sudden 
absent-mindedness  soon  became  evident  to  tbe  wbole  table;  it 
also  became  evident  that  Madame  St.  Valery  had  a  curious 
attraction  for  him;  it  seemed  with  difficulty,  if  not  with  actual 
physical  exertion,  that  he  withdrew  his  eyes  from  her.  However 
his  attention  might  be  called  away  from  her  for  the  moment,  his 
eyes  wandered  bafek  and  clung  to  her  with  strange  tenacity. 
Whatever  influence  was  upon  him  it  almost  seemed  as  if  the 
same  depression  and  abstraction  weighed  on  Madame  too^  for  she 
was  strangely  silent,  and  her  charming  smile  seemed  to  have  lost 
its  brightness,  while  her  eyes  had  a  far-off  absent  look. 

At  the  Grange,  there  was  iio  long  after-dinner  lingering  for 
the  gentlemen;  coffee  was  served  in  the  drawing-room,  and 
thither  they  retired  simultaneously  with  the  ladies.  The  pro- 
fessor made  straight  for  Mrs.  Bobarts,  and  gained  her  private  ear 
for  a  moment. 

**  Who  was  the  lady  in  black  who  sat  opposite  me  at  dinner  ?  " 
he  inquired  abruptly. 

"  Ah !  professor,"  she  rejoined,  holding  up  a  warning  finger ; 
"  fascinated  like  the  rest ! " 

"  Who  is  she  ? "  he  urged  gravely,  not  heeding  her  playftft 
accusation. 

"  A  living  mystery,"  she  answered  more  seriously ;  "  we  don't 
know  who  she  is,  nor  where  she  came  from ;  she  is  governess  to 
our  children,  and  in  thM  capacity  is  all  we  can  desire.  Ah !  how 
you  startled  me ! "  she  exclaimed,  as  Count  Korozoff  appeared 
within  an  inch  of  her  elbow,  silent,  watchful,  listening  with  his 
inscrutable  eyes,  it  seemed,  rather  than  with  his  ears.  The 
professor  glanced  slowly  round  as  though  in  search  of  some  one. 
Madame  had  disappeared. 

**She  has  gone  to  her  room,"  said  Mrs.  Robarts  in  answer  to 
his  unuttered  thought ;  "  dear  professor,  I  noticed  how  you  stared 
at  Madame  St.  Valery  at  dinner,  and  how  silent  you  were — so 
unlike  yourself.    Have  you  ever  seen  her  before  ?  " 

"  No,  never,"  he  answered. 

Mrs.  Robarts  was  silent  for  a  moment.  Her  guests  were  all 
happy  and  contented  it  seemed,  for  a  very  babel  of  laughing 
voices  echoed  through  the  room. 

"  Come  into  my  boudoir,"  she  whispered,  "  we  cannot  have  a 
real  quiet  talk  here." 

They  slipped  away  unobserved ;  having  entered  her  sanctum 
she  closed  the  door,  and  rushing  to  the  point  said : 

"Now,  professor,  you  know  how  interested  I  am  in  all  the  sub- 
jects of  mesmerism  and  clairvoyance,  and  by  your  manner,  your 
look,  I  fancy  you  have  some  intuition,  and  can  tell  me  something 
about  Madame  St.  Valery." 

"  You  exaggerate  my  power,  madame  ;  indeed  I  can  tell  you 
nothine  of  either  who  she  is  or  whence  she  came.     If  her  past  is 
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a  sealed  book  to  you,  it  is  equally  so  to  me.  It  is  seldom,  indeed, 
that  I  have  intuitions  enlightening  me  as  to  the  past  life  of 
man  or  woman,  although  on  some  occasions,  and  regarding 
certain  subjects,  I  have  often  been  able  to  see,  or  rather  feel, 
what  is  to  come." 

^*  That  is  a  more  wonderful  gift  still,"  she  answered ;  '^  to  me  it 
is  more  understandable  that  the  past  things  which  have  been 
should  become  visible  to  certain  peculiar  organizations  than  that 
the  future,  which  is  a  mere  chaos  of  uncreated  acts,  unformed 
shapeless  possibilities,  should  be  revealed." 

^*  Things  that  eeem  uncreated  and  unformed  to  our  very  limited 
senses ;  but  causes  as  well  as  effects  are  reflected  in  the  astral 
light,  and  thoughts  take  form  and  shape  there  before  they  break 
into  action  here.  There  are  some  natures  so  sensitive  that  they 
can  see  the  working  of  other  natures  before  the  idea  takes  the 
form  of  the  deed.  Of  course,  we  are  speaking  of  very  rare,  pecu- 
liarly sensitive  organizations.  The  gift  of  forecasting  the  future 
is  given  perhaps  to  one  in  a  million ;  thousands  go  through  the 
world  spirit  blind  and  do  not  believe  that  one  can  see.  The  pre- 
meditation of  a  deed  may  be  as  visible  to  the  sensitive  as  the 
deed  itself.  An  idea  takes  possession  of  the  brain,  gradually  it 
developes  into  a  thought,  growing  stronger  and  stronger  till  the 
intention  is  formed  r^y  to  break  into  action ;  thus  before  the 
deed  is  committed  the  sensitive,  or  seer,  can  see  it  reflected  in  the 
awra  of  the  individual  who  meditates  the  act." 

'^  Strange,"  said  Mrs.  Sobarts,  thoughtfully ;  *^  abnost  beyond 
my  comprehension ;  but  about  Madame,  what  do  you  think  ? 
what  did  you  see  ?  You  aeeraed  £Eiscinated,  though  you  did 
not  look  aU  admiration  ?" 

"  No,"  he  answered  slowly,  "  my  eyes  were  fascinated  with  a 
horrible  fascination.    Do  you  know  what  I  saw  ?  " 
**  What  we  ail  saw — a  very  beautiful  woman." 
"  With  a  deep  red  gash  across  her  beautiful  white  throat,"  he 
added  in  a  shuddering  voice. 

^'  What  a  horrible  idea ! "  she  exclaimed ;  **  the  red  rose  she 
wore  upon  her  breast  dazzled  your  eyes." 
He  shook  his  head. 

'^No,  it  was  no  fancy;  I  saw  it.  Perhaps  she  has  seen  or 
known  of  some  such  tragedy,  and  it  has  taken  possession  of  her 
mind  so  strongly  that  a  sensitive  could  not  fail  to  become  con- 
scious of  it." 

^^Poor  thing,"  said  Mrs.  Bobarts  commiseratingly ;  ^^it  has 
always  struck  me  that  she  must  have  gone  through  some  terrible 
tragic  experiences,  and  is  trying  to  fly  firom  the  past  to  hide  away 
here  and  forget  it.  We  could  sympathize  with  her  so  much  more 
if  we  only  knew  ;  and  it  really  is  not  pleasant  to  have  a  mystery 
shrouded  in  the  house — it  gives  one  a  creepy,  uncanny  kind  of 
a  feeling." 
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"No  mystery  remains  a  mystery  for  ever,**  he  answered; 
"  perhaps  you  will  solve  this  one  sooner  than  you  think." 

"Just  oblige  me,  professor,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Robarts  coazingly ; 
"  let  us  have  a  little  experiment  all  to  ourselves  I  If  I  fetch  her 
down,  will  you  try  to  mesmerise  her  ?  " 

He  shook  his  head. 

"  I  am  hardly  in  a  condition.  I  think  she  has  mesmerised  me ; 
I  cannot  get  her  out  of  my  mind.  I  can  see  her  now,  grand  and 
beautiful,  still  with  that  terrible  gash  across  her  white  throat ! " 

"  It  is  a  strange  illusion ;  at  least  I  will  fetch  her  down,  perhaps 
she  will  give  us  a  clue  to  the  mystery  if  you  will  help." 

She  left  the  room,  smiling  to  herself,  thinking  she  had  ma- 
noeuvred to  have  her  way  in  spite  of  Randal's  disapprobation.  The 
professor  leaned  his  head  upon  his  hand  and  waited.  The  buzz 
of  conversation  still  filled  the  drawing-room.  Some  one  sat  down 
to  the  piano,  but  as  the  first  notes  were  struck  a  piercing  shriek 
rang  through  the  house  !  Another — and  another  !  The  startled 
guests  looked  on  one  another  affrighted.  Randal  was  the  first  to 
move.  He  sprang  to  the  door,  flew  up  the  stairs — the  rest 
crowding  after  him — straight  to  Madame  St.  yalery*s  room.  The 
door  was  flung  wide  open ;  on  the  threshold  stood  Mrs.  Robarts 
with  a  white,  horror-stricken  face  !  Within  lay  Madame,  a  black 
tumbled  mass  upon  the  floor,  her  up-turned  face  with  wide  open 
eyes  fixed  as  if  they  still  saw  some  dreaded  sight,  and  across  the 
beautiful  white  throat  was  a  deep  red  gash  whence  the  blood  was 
still  slowly  oozing. 

On  the  table  lay  a  scrap  of  paper  whereon  was  written  in  a 
trembling  hand,  so  as  to  be  almost  illegible,  "  I  have  done  all 
that  was  left  for  me  to  do."  In  her  hand  was  a  telegram  written 
in  cypher,  which  everybody  inspected  but  only  oTie  could  read ; 
and  whatever  were  the  contents,  he  kept  them  secret.  So  as  a 
mystery  she  entered  the  house,  as  a  mystery  left  it ;  and  none 
knew  the  secret  of  the  life  that  she  had  lived,  the  death  she  died. 


JACK  BLAIE'S  WOOING. 

Br  JEAN  MIDDLEMASS. 


DYCE  LONGLEY  was  the  beauty  of  Arborfield. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  the  rich  Jonathan  Longley,  who 
owned  the  large  manufactory  which  during  the  last  few  years 
had  grown  to  gigantic  proportions  on  the  hill  above  the  village ; 
and  was  proclaimed  by  all  the  country  round,  who  gloried  in  the 
beauty  of  Arborfield  and  its  vicinity,  to  be  a  perfect  nuisance  and 
abomination. 

But  if  her  father^s  factory  was  condemned  for  want  of  beauty, 
and  the  ugly  blackening  smoke  that  its  chimneys  constantly 
emitted,  the  manufacturer's  daughter  was  by  no  means  included 
in  the  condemnation. 

A  millionaire's  only  child,  she  was  invited  everywhere,  courted, 
flattered,  worshipped ;  till,  alas,  her  pretty  head  was  absolutely 
turned. 

The  young  Squire  at  Wroxall  made  desperate  love  to  her. 

Young  Lord  Foppington  was  at  her  feet,  and  made  her  a 
weekly  offer  of  his  coronet.  She  would  have  none  of  their 
addresses,  but  tossed  her  pretty  head,  and  raising  the  daintiest 
of  skirts  to  show  the  prettiest  of  ankles,  would  walk  away  almost 
disdainfully,  as  much  as  to  say,  "the  secret  that  my  heart 
contains  is  far  dearer  to  me  than  all  your  adoration  and  adula- 
tion." 

What  was  Dyce  Longley's  secret  ?  She  loved  the  vicar's  im- 
pecunious son ! 

Did  he  love  her  ? 

Jack  Blair,  who  was  as  spoiled  a  child  of  fortune  as  Dyce 
Longley  was — ^though  in  a  different  way — had  the  reputation 
of  loving  no  one  but  himself. 

He  too  was  an  only  child,  and  though  the  Rev.  Anthony  Blair 
could  not  lavish  luxuries  on  Jack  with  as  free  a  hand  as  Mr. 
Longley  bestowed  them  on  Dyce,  yet  he  went  without  many  a 
comfort  in  order  to  meet  idle  Jack's  somewhat  extravagant 
tastes ;  for  Jack,  though  not  wanting  in  abilities,  never  put  his 
powers  to  the  test,  but  loitered  about  writing  sonnets  to  the  moon 
and  looking  at  his  really  handsome  face  and  ApoUo-like  form 
in  the  looking-glass. 

Then,  be  it  remembered  that  the  vicar  was  a  good  deal  to 
blame^  since  he  had  never  put  Jack  to  a  business  or  profession. 
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And  this  was  the  man  Dyce  Longley  had  elected  to  love,  and 
to  declare,  when  .in  solitade  she  brooded  over  the  subject,  that 
she  would  die  if  she  did  not  marry.  To  judge  from  external 
appearances  Jack  Blair  had  no  more  intention  of  proposing 
marriage  to  Dyce  Longley  than  he  had  of  inventing  perpetual 
motion,  discovering  the  date  of  the  next  earthquake,  or  solving 
any  other  of  the  great  mysteries  about  which  scientific  men 
bewilder  their  brains. 

Still,  Dyce  Longley  did  not  despair ;  she,  in  her  turn,  surveyed 
her  beauty  in  the  looking-glass,  contemplated  the  enormous 
fortune  she  would  one  day  possess,  and  decided  that  handsome 
Jack,  though  folks  said  he  was  absolutely  wanting  in  energy, 
would  never  let  such  a  desirable  j>arti  as  her  little  dainty  self 
slip  through  his  fingers.  If  he  only  knew  how  much  she  cared 
for  him.     If  he  only  knew !     Ah,  there  was  the  difficulty. 

How  was  Dyce's  grand  secret  to  be  conveyed  without  a  viola- 
tion of  maidenly  modesty  ? 

It  was  useless  to  appeal  to  her  father ;  he  would  be  sure  to  say 
Jack  was  a  vav/rieriy  and  he  would  have  no  love-making  in  that 
quarter ;  and  as  for  female  friends,  Dyce  was  sensible  enough  to 
eschew  the  whole  race. 

Yes,  she  must  work  out  the  issues  of  her  life  for  herself. 

"  Shape  your  life  and  have  it,"  as  the  old  proverb  runs. 

On  a  bright  August  day,  having  thought  the  matter  out 
deliberately,  she  dressed  in  the  simplest  of  toilettes  and  started 
down  the  hill  to  call  at  the  Vicarage.  An  old  maiden  sister  of 
the  Bev.  Anthony  Blair  kept  house  there ;  but  it  was  not  Aunt 
Barbara  that  Dyce  wanted  to  see,  but  the  vicar  himself. 

Nor  was  she  disappointed;  as  she  had  expected,  she  found 
him  in  the  garden  tending  his  rose  trees. 

"  Well,  Miss  Dyce,"  he  said,  "  I  am  glad  to  see  you ;  but  you 
must  have  had  a  hot  walk  in  this  meridian  sun." 

The  vicar  had  known  Dyce  for  some  time,  and  had  a  great 
regard  for  her. 

"  Oh,  I  didn't  mind  the  sun,"  she  answered ;  "  I  get  so  bored 
up  there  by  myself,  dad  is  at  the  works  all  day ;  so  I  thought 
I  would  come  and  regale  myself  by  having  a  chat  with  you." 

"  With  me  ?  Very  flattering  to  an  old  man,  I  am  sure.  Now 
if  it  had  been  Jack  you  had  come  to  talk  to " 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Jack — gracious — I  should  never  venture." 

And  Dyce's  face  became  a  brighter  crimson  than  the  glorious 
rose  the  vicar  had  just  cut  from  its  stem,  and  was  in  the  act  of 
oflFering  to  her. 

He  noticed  the  change,  and  it  surprised  him. 

*«  How  so  ?  "  he  inquired.    "  Is  Jack  so  very  formidable  ?  " 

"  To  me — yes — very." 

"  I  do  not  understand.  Most  people  get  on  so  easily  with 
Jack." 
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•*  He  never  speaks  to,  or  looks  at  me." 

''My  poor  boy!  Then  what  a  loss  is  his;  but  bashfolness 
was  always  one  of  his  fidlings." 

Dyce  was  obliged  to  langh,  notwithstanding  that  her  self- 
imposed  rile  was  to  be  despondent ;  but  the  idea  of  Jack  Blair's 
bashfolness  amused  her,  since  she  had  every  reason  to  believe 
that  it  was  self-absorption  that  prevented  him  from  seeing  how 
delicious  and  tempting  a  morsel  she  herself  was. 

She  checked  her  laughter,  however,  forthwith  and  said : 

^  No,  I  do  not  believe  in  the  bashfiilness ;  but  I  am  afraid  Mr. 
Jack  rather  dislikes  us  up  at  the  works — ^perhaps  he  thinks,  for 
mere  money  toilers,  we  are  too  much  noticed.** 

**  Miss  Dyce,  my  dear  young  lady !  ^ 

**  Any  way,  he  does  not  contribute  his  crumb,  for  he  never 
comes  near  us,'*  continued  Dyce,  finishing  her  remark  without 
seeming  to  remark  the  vicar*s  disclaimer. 

"  I  assure  you,  you  are  quite  mistaken,**  the  good  man  went 
on,  when  she  at  last  gave  him  an  opportunity.  ^  Jack  is  most 
proud  of  your  acquaintance;  but  he  always  wants  so  much 
rousing  to  exertion  ;  now  if  you  were  to ^ 

''  My  dear  vicar,  pray  do  not  suggest  that  I  should  run  after 
Mr.  Jack — beg  and  entreat  of  him  to  come — ^I  would  not  do  such 
a  thing  for  all  the  world,  and  yet ** 

«  Yet,  what?" 

**  Of  course  we  should  be  very  pleased  to  see  him,  if  he  felt 
equal  to  the  condescension." 

And  again  the  crimson  colour  mantled  Dyce's  brow ;  the  sight 
of  it  once  more  filling  the  vicar  with  a  strange  sensation  of 
wonder,  and  making  him  mutter  queryindy  to  himself: 

''Condescension — Jack — it  is  more  than  my  old  head  com- 
prehends.** 

"  You  will  not  tell  Mr.  Jack  that  we  have  had  this  conversa- 
tion,*' went  on  Dyce,  "  in  truth  it  is  a  pity  the  subject  was  ever 
broached.  Pray  let  him  go  whithersoever  ne  lists ;  do  not  induce 
him  to  come  to  the  works.  The  attractions  at  Gladys  Manor  are 
doubtless  far  greater,  and  I  would  not  be  the  one  to  lure  him 
from  them ;  it  would  look  so  envious  and  disagreeable,  as  if  I 
cared,  you  know." 

She  finished  the  sentence  in  an  hysterical  gasp,  which  in  spite 
of  a  strong  effort,  would  not  be  wholly  suppressed,  so  she  tried  to 
turn  it  into  a  laugh. 

She  had  come  there  on  purpose  to  set  the  vicar  thinking  abotit 
herself  and  Jack ;  still  she  did  not  wish  to  put  the  case  before 
him  too  clearly. 

He  was  astonished,  and  did  not  for  the  moment  attempt  to 
reply,  not,  in  &ct,  till  Dyce  had  quite  recovered  herself,  and  look- 
ing at  her  watch  said : 

"I  must  be  off.    I  had  no  idea  it  was  so  late.    Dad  always 
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comes  in  to  luncheon,  and  he  will  be  disappointed  -  if  I  am 
absent." 

"  But,  Miss  Dyce— — " 

"  I  can't  stay  any  longer,  Mr.  Blair,  indeed,  I  cannot.  Give 
me  that  lovely  Gloire  de  Dijon,  if  you  will,  and  forget  we  ever 
talked  of  anything  but  roses." 

She  was  gone,  but  the  vicar  did  not  forget. 
What  did  she  mean  about  Gladys  Manor.  Was  Jack  fooling 
there  ?  Why,  the  Foxtons,  of  Gladys  Manor,  were  paupers ;  it  was 
mortgaged  to  the  hall  door.  And  Jack  with  his  expensive  tastes 
and  habits.  No,  no,  no,  that  would  never  do.  God  knows,  he 
himself  was  not  greedy  of  gold,  his  requirements  were  slender 
enough.  But  Jack !  Why  should  not  his  handsome  Jack  marry 
Jonathan  Longley's  heiress  ?  If  he  were  not  mistaken  too,  the 
little  puss  had  a  hankering  after  his  boy's  society ;  of  course,  of 
course.  Jack  must  go,  and  go  often,  to  the  works.  Most  remiss 
that  he  had  never  thought  of  this  before. 

And  then  the  luncheon  bell  rang  and  the  vicar  went  in  to 
meet  his  sister  and  his  son  at  the  mid-day  meal. 

Miss  Barbara,  who  was  a  pleasant,  genial  old  lady,  began  to  chaff 
him  about  flirting  with  a  pretty  girl  among  the  rose  trees ;  but 
the  vicar,  instead  of  accepting  the  situation,  looked  grave  and  said 
he  left  such  philandering  for  younger  men — Jack,  for  instance. 

"Doubtless  the  young  lady  would  have  preferred  Jack  if  Jack 
had  been  there. 

**  And  who  was  it,  iather,  who  paid  you  a  visit  this  morning  ?  " 
**  Dyce  Longley,  my  boy,  and  a  prettier  maid  does  not  grace  the 
country  side." 

"That  is  high  praise,"  remarked  Jack  with  something  of  a 
sneer;  *^ if  she  is  beautiful  she  is  scarcely  gracious — at  least  not 
to  me.    Such  airs  as  she  assumes  ! " 
The  vicar  laughed  outright. 

"  Indeed,  indeed !  Can  it  be  possible  that  you  two  are  playing 
at  cross  purposes  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  How  cross  purposes  ?    What  do  you  mean  ?  " 
"  Well,  from  what  I  inferred  the  young  lady  seems  to  think 
that  you  avoid  her  and  her  &ther's  house." 

"  Nonsense.  I  never  had  any  encouragement  to  go  there ;  but 
did  she  really  say  I  avoided  her  ?  '* 

And  the  vicar  could  not  help  remarking  that  there  was  some- 
thing of  a  deeper  hue  on  Jack's  healthy-looking,  handsome  face. 
He  laughed  to  himself  very  quietly. 

"Do  you  often  go  to  see  the  Foxtons  at  Gladys  Manor?"  he 
asked. 

"By  Jove!  I  met  Dyce  Longley  as  I  was  coming  away  from 
there  last  Monday.     So  she  told  you  this,  did  she  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  say  so.   I  was  asking  for,  not  vouchsafing  information." 
"  Still  I  feel  certain  Dyce  Longley  has  been  talking  about  me." 
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"  Think  what  you  like,  my  boy,  atid  if  you  go  in  and  win  yon 
will  have  my  consent," 

"  Yes,  nephew,"  chimed  in  Miss  Barbara.  **  What  is  the  use  of 
a  handsome  face  if  it  does  not  win  a  pretty  girl,  and  such  a  rich 
one,  too." 

Jack  began  to  laugh  noisily,  it  almost  seemed  as  if  for  the 
purpose  of  concealing  his  confusion  ;  at  least  so  it  appeared  to  the 
vicar,  who  waited  without  speaking  till  his  son's  merriment  was 
over. 

It  subsided  at  last,  and  Jack  became  quiet  and  said  in  a  serious 
tone: 

"  I  never  expected  to  have  succeeded  so  thoroughly." 

«  How  so  ?  " 

*^  Well,  you  see,  I  don't  mind  owning  it  since  you've  taken  the 
initiative.  I  have  for  a  long  time  been  awfully  ^  gone '  about 
Dyce  Longley." 

"  A  queer  way  of  showing  your  preference." 

"  Exactly,  exactly.  You  see  I  thoroughly  took  the  measure  of 
Dyce.  If  I  had  by  word  or  act  expressed  my  intense  admiration 
for  her,  I  should  have  gone  the  vay  of  every  suitor  who  has  ven- 
tured to  aspire ;  now  you  see  she  singles  me  out  as  being  the  only 
man  who  is  unmindful  of  her  charms." 

"  Clever  boy,  Jack,  clever  boy ;  you  always  were,"  said  the 
vicar,  patting  his  son  affectionately  on  the  shoulder.  "  The  young 
lady  is — but  there,  I  must  not  let  out  any  secrets;  only  pass 
from  the  indifferent  into  the  adoring  stage,  my  boy,  and  take 
the  citadel  by  a  coup  de  rruiin  !  " 

But  Jack  Blair  did  not  hurry  himself;  after  the  conversation 
that  had  evidently  taken  place  between  the  vicar  and  Miss  Dyce 
Longley,  any  precipitous  act  on  his  part  might  be  most  dangerous 
to  his  prospects,  he  thought. 

He  waited  for  a  tennis  party  that  was  to  take  place  in  the 
following  week,  and  where  meeting  Dyce  quite  naturally  he 
sauntered  up  to  her  with  his  usual  languid  air.  He  was  received 
with  a  blush  and  a  smile  for  the  first  time. 

**  The  vicar  and  I  are  such  friends.  Why  do  you  never  come 
to  see  us,  Mr.  Blair  ?  " 

"Men  tell  me  they  are  not  always  graciously  received,"  he 
answered  half  laughing,  ^^  and  I  never  court  a  snub." 

''  If  I  were  to  assure  you  that  you  would  not  be  snubbed,  would 
you  come  ? 

"  Yes,  if  the  day  was  not  too  hot  for  walking." 

"  You  are  incorrigible,  much  too  bad,"  and  she  turned  away 
with  a  shrug. 

"  I  will  come,  Miss  Longley ;  indeed  I  will  almost  promise  to 
come." 

How  could  Dyce,  notwithstanding  her  love  for  Jack  Blair,  help 
laughing  at  this  cool  impertinence. 
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"  Pray  do  not  come  on  my  account,"  she  replied,  **  if  you  do  not 
care  to  come  on  your  own ;  most  men  do." 

Jack  assumed  a  stupid  expression. 

"  On  my  own  account,"  he  repeated.  "  You  forget  that  I  am 
not  a  bit  like  other  men." 

"No,  indeed,  you  are  not,"  she  answered  cordially,  holding  out 
her  hand  to  him.  **  Well,  come,  never  mind  on  whose  account — 
say  it  is  on  the  vicar's — ^you  shall  be  well  received." 

Jack  gave  a  mental  "  Hurrah ! "  and  if  he  had  followed  his 
impulse  would  have  thrown  up  his  hat,  feeling  he  had  won  the 
game! 

But  the  usages  of  society  demanded  decorum ;  so  he  said  but 
little,  only  looked  quite  the  right  thing — that  is,  gazed  with  his 
deep  earnest  eyes  into  Dyce's  beautiful  face.  Strange  to  relate, 
but  true,  after  this  brief  interview  they  both  went  home,  feeling 
very  happy. 

Of  course  Jack  sauntered  up  to  the  works  on  the  very  next  day, 
and  found  Dyce  Longley  alone  in  the  spacious  drawing-room 
which  formed  two  sides  of  the  square  at  one  end  of  the  vast 
manufactory. 

It  was  one  of  Dyce's  annoyances  that  nothing  would  induce 
Jonathan  Longley  to  give  up  residing  under  the  same  roof  as  his 
business.  Of  course  Jack  Blair  was  most  graciously  received, 
thougti  with  a  certain  amount  of  embarrassment  that  gave  a 
touching  piquancy  to  the  reception ;  in  short,  so  well  did  those 
two  youn^  people  get  on  that  before  Jack  took  his  departure  he 
had  put  the  momentous  question  and  obtained  a  bashful  "  Yes  " 
in  reply. 

Love  must  indeed  have  worked  wonders  in  Dyce  Longley,  when 
it  made  her  look  so  timid  and  frightened  as  she  did  when  Jack 
put  his  arm  round  her  and  imprinted  a  kiss  on  her  pouting  lips ; 
perhaps  she  felt  paternal  displeasure  in  the  air,  for  the  young 
people  had  not  freed  themselves  from  that  first  embrace  when  the 
door  opened  and  Jonathan  Longley  walked  in. 

"  Hullo !  hullo ! "  he  cried  out.  "  What  the  deuce  is  going  on 
here  ?  Kissing  and  fooling — didn't  expect  me,  I  suppose,  at  this 
hour?" 

Mr.  Longley  was  a  self-made  man,  somewhat  coarse  in  his 
ways ;  every  one,  even  Dyce,  was  a  little  afraid  of  him;  needless 
to  say,  she  was  very  much  so  on  this  occasion ;  but  Jack  Blair 
spoke  up  like  a  man,  and  there  and  then  formally  asked  permission 
to  wed  Mr.  Longley's  daughter. 

"  Money,  that's  what  you  want,"  replied  the  father  gruffly.  "  No 
one  like  parsons  and  their  belongings  to  look  out  for  the  ready." 

"  Indeed,  indeed,  sir,"  protested  Jack,  '^  the  greatest  drawbsick 
to  my  proposing  to  your  daughter,  whom  I  have  long  loved,  is  the 
knowledge  that  she  possesses  a  more  than  usually  large  share  of 
this  world's  riches." 
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"  If  she  were  to  become  a  pauper  to-morrow  would  you  marry 
her?" 

"  With  the  greatest  pleasure  in  life.'* 

"  I  wish  I  could  put  you  to  the  proof." 

"  My  income  is  a  modest  three  hundred  a  year,  allowed  me  by 
my  father  and  my  good  aunt ;  at  their  deaths — which  I  pray  Grod 
to  avert — it  will  be  nearly  doubled.  If  such  a  prospect,  and  a 
home  at  the  Vicarage,  will  content  Dyce,  then " 

"  Take  her,  my  boy — ^take  her ;  she  might  do  worse,"  inter- 
rupted Mr.  Longley. 

Dyce  was  exceedingly  astonished  at  the  easy  conquest  Jack 
Blair  had  achieved,  scarcely  less  so  than  was  the  young  man  him- 
self, who,  notwithstanding  his  good  looks  and  other  qualities  of 
disposition,  et  cetera^  more  or  less  latent,  knew  full  well  that  he 
was  by  no  means  what  would  be  designated  as  a  match  worthy  of 
Mr.  Longley's  rich  and  peerless  daughter. 

But  he  was  not  likely  to  quarrel  with  his  future  father-in-law 
because  he  accepted  him  off-hand ;  quite  the  contrary ;  the  flush 
of  happiness  was  on  his  brow  and  in  his  heart,  and  crowned  with 
its  radiance  he,  about  the  wane  of  day,  returned  to  the  Vicarage 
to  announce  the  glad  intelligence.  Here  there  was  high  jubilee ; 
the  vicar  opened  a  bottle  of  rare  Lafitte,  and  the  health  of  the 
future  Mrs.  Jack  Blair  was  drunk  with  loud  acclaim  by  the  happy 
trio  assembled  at  the  vicar's  table. 

"  If  they  were  to  be  married  they  had  better  be  married  at 
once,*'  Mr.  Longley  said ;  "  he  would  not  be  bothered  with  a  lot 
of  philandering  and  love-making." 

In  fact,  so  anxious  did  he  seem  to  get  rid  of  his  daughter  that 
Dyce  could  not  help  thinking  he  wanted  room  made  in  order  to 
bring  another  mistress  to  reign  in  her  stead.  In  a  month  the 
wedding  took  place,  and  a  right  festive  one  it  was,  Mr.  Longley 
sparing  neither  expense  nor  trouble  in  preparation  for  it^  the 
bride's  trousseau  being  of  the  costliest ;  her  jewels,  though  not 
as  numerous  as  might  have  been  expected,  yet  an  average  fortune 
in  themselves. 

Still  not  one  word  had  he  uttered  about  the  allowance  he 
meant  to  give  his  child,  and  Jack  Blair,  after  his  assurance  that 
he  was  ready  to  take  her  without  a  sixpence,  dared  not  venture  to 
ask  him  his  intentions. 

The  vicar,  too,  said,  **  Of  course  it  will  be  all  right,"  and  advised 
silence. 

Where  the  newly-married  couple  were  to  live  had  not  even 
been  mooted,  but  they  were  going  abroad  for  their  honeymoon ; 
on  their  return  they  would  go  to  the  Vicarage.  It  would  be  time 
enough  then  to  settle  future  plans. 

If  matters  had  been  placed  on  a  more  explicit  basis,  would  Jack 
Blair  have  married  Dyce  Longley  ?  that  is  the  question. 
Probably  he   would,  for,   notwithstanding   his  indolent    and 
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languid  air,  he  was  a  yoang  man  wbo  was  made  of  the  right  sort 
of  stuflF,  or  he  would  not  have  been  the  worthy  vicar's  son. 

The  honeymoon  was  a  most  happy  one ;  neither  Dyce  nor  Jack 
regretted  their  union;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  perpetually 
thanking  the  happy  star  that  had  brought  them  together. 

They  were  received  at  the  Vicarage  on  their  return  home  with 
the  liveliest  demonstrations  of  welcome,  but  Dyce  was  just  a  little 
bit  disappointed  that  her  father  was  not  among  the  welcomers. 

Next  morning  she  started  off  to  the  worLs,  feeling  certain 
there  must  have  been  some  mistake  in  the  wording  of  the 
telegram  that  announced  the  time  of  her  arrival ;  of  course,  her 
beloved  Jack  accompanied  her. 

Arrived  at  the  factory  on  the  hill,  they  found  the  gate  was 
closed,  a  most  unprecedented  occurrence  at  that  hour  of  the  day, 
and  on  the  porter,  who  had  seen  Dyce  from  the  window,  coming 
to  open  it  he  looked  grave  and  anxious. 

"  My  father,"  asked  Dyce,  « is  he  ill  ?  " 

**  No,  miss — that  is,  ma'am,  he  is  not  ill,  you  will  find  him  in 
the  oflSce." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blair  went  on  rapidly  without  farther  colloquy. 

As  the  man  had  announced,  Jonathan  Longley  was  in  his  office, 
but  there  was  such  a  dejected  expression  of  trouble  on  his 
countenance  when  he  looked  up  to  see  who  the  intruders  were 
that  it  made  his  daughter  cry  out  in  anguish. 

In  answer  to  her  cry  he  uttered  the  one  word : 

"Ruined!" 

"Ruined!  You  father — you,  the  millionaire;  but  it  is  im- 
possible." 

^  Ay,  ay,  the  blow  has  fallen,  I  have  seen  it  coming  for  some 
time  past." 

"  Even  when  you  so  graciously  bestowed  Dyce's  hand  on  me," 
remarked  Jack  with  something  of  a  sneer. 

Dyce  gave  a  little  gasp  of  horror,  but  Jonathan  Longley  went 
on  speaking  calmly : 

"  I  told  you,  young  man,  she  might  have  a  worse  home  than 
the  Vicarage — ^you  agreed  to  take  her." 

"  Truly,  and  I  will  keep  her — keep  her  above  want,  too,  so 
help  me  God." 

Jack  had  in  the  meantime  possessed  himself  of  Dyce's  hand  and 
held  it  very  tight  in  order  to  give  her  courage  and  confidence  in 
him. 

For  a  moment  there  was  silence,  then  Jack  asked : 

"  How  did  these  difficulties  come  about  ?  " 

"  Through  the  failure  of  Swithin  Brothers,  in  Melbourne.  I 
hoped  to  weather  the  storm,  but  Cass  and  Co.,  in  New  York,  have 
gone,  and  now  Longley,  of  Arborfield  Mills,  must  follow  suit." 

"  Is  the  trouble  irretrievable  ;  are  you  sure  you  have  not  lost 
your  head  from  worry  ?  " 
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**  Here,  go  over  the  books  yourself,  if  you  think  you  are  cleverer 
than  I  am. 

'*  That  will  take  some  hours,  as  I  am  only  a  novioe  at  the  work, 
and  I  know  nothing  of  your  business  complications ;  if,  however, 
you  think  I  can  be  of  any  use  I  am  at  your  service." 

"Somebody  must  verify,  as  well  you  as  another.  You  are 
right,  my  head  is  gone." 

"  Go  down  to  the  Vicaraee,  Dyce  darling,  and  expect  me  when 
you  see  me.  Keep  a  brave  heart,  our  future  ahaU  still  be  a  bright 
one." 

His  words  gave  her  confidence^  for  Dyce  trusted  implicitly  in 
Jack,  and  to  see  him  armed  with  the  energy  with  which  the  word 
"  ruin  "  seemed  to  inspire  him,  strengthened  her  belief  in  him 
tenfold. 

She  went  down  to  the  Vicarage  and  told  the  unhappy  tidings 
she  had  just  learned  to  the  vicar  and  Miss  Barbara,  and  the  three 
waited  patiently,  with  anxiety  stamped  on  their  brows,  till  Jack 
should  come.  The  young  wife  was  the  most  hopeful  of  the  three, 
since  she  evidently  had  the  greatest  &ith  in  Jack.  Several  weary 
hours  passed  before  he  arrived ;  in  fact,  it  was  almost  night. 

When  he  did  come  it  was  to  ask  for  some  dinner  quickly,  while 
he  packed  his  travelling  bag. 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?"  asked  Dyce  in  dismay. 

"  To  Liverpool,  love.  I  may  be  away  one,  two,  or  even  three 
days ;  but  I  will  write.  When  I  return  I  hope  to  give  you  good 
news ;  meanwhile  be  brave.  Go  and  see  your  feither,  and  keep 
him  from  doing  anything  rash." 

It  was  five  days  before  Jack  returned,  when  he  did  so  it  was 
with  a  smile  on  his  lips. 

**  It  is  all  right,"  he  said,  "  I  have  done  the  trick ;  Arborfield 
Mills  will  float  again." 

What  the  trick  was  that  Jack  had  accomplished  no  one  knew 
save  Jonathan  Longley  and  himself;  but  from  that  hour  he  had 
his  place  in  the  factory  office,  and  since  the  prosperity  that  was 
once  more  to  flourish  there  owed  its  second  birth  to  him,  there 
was  no  doubt  that  he  fiilly  deserved  it,  nor  could  it  be  said  that  he 
had  married  an  heiress  for  her  money,  for  very  certainly  she  would 
not  have  had  a  farthing  save  for  his  clear  head  and  energetic 
treatment  of  a  difficult  situation. 

Jack  Blair's  energy !  It  was  what  but  few  of  his  acquaintances 
could  even  now  believe  in;  and  when  he  was  asked  what  had 
changed  him  and  made  him  a  worker,  he  would  assume  the  old 
air  of  languor  and  answer : 

"  Well,  you  see,  when  there's  nothing  to  do  a  fellah  can  only 
do  it  gracefully ;  when  there's  something,  well,  then  he  does  that 
after  the  best  fashion,  too ;  that's  all.  It  isn't  much  of  a  riddle 
if  you  try  to  solve  it." 
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I  HAD  been  to  Yarmouth  before ;  I  had  been  there  in  the  height 
of  the  season ;  I  had  visited  it  in  the  bright,  hot  summer 
weather,  when  the  sands  were  covered  with  women  and  children, 
with  their  spades  and  buckets  and  goat-chaises;  when  the 
promenade  was  crowded  and  the  piers  were  thronged ;  when  the 
boats  studded  the  sea,  and  the  bathing-machines  were  down,  and 
the  whole  season  was  in  full  swing ;  when  Punch  and  Judy,  nigger 
minstrels,  donkey  racing  were  all  the  go ;  when  the  'Ames  and 
'Arriets,  and  all  the  host  of  "  trippers  "  had  it  all  their  own  way, 
and  disported  themselves  in  every  frolicsome  attitude  during  their 
too  brief  holiday.  Under  these  rather  too  lively  surroundings  I 
had  visited  Yarmouth  before.  But  I  thought  I  should  like  to  see 
how  Yarmouth  looked  later  on,  when  shorn  of  all  these  rollicking 
holiday  people — how  it  looked  by  itself,  and  what  were  its  chief 
local  attractions  and  characteristics.  So  I  returned  in  the  autumn, 
in  the  dull  November  weather,  when  the  leaves  were  fidling,  and 
the  damp  was  rising  ;  when  the  trees  were  weeping  over  their 
decaying  glories,  and  all  nature  was  putting  on  its  most  sombre  and 
funereal  appearance.  It  is  this  time  of  the  year  when  foreigners 
think  Englishmen  are  most  prone  to  suicide — when  the  outlook 
is  outlined  in  sepia,  and  one  sighs  for  the  sunny  south. 

Nor  was  I  disappointed.  'Tis  true  I  went  with  a  degree  of  pre- 
judice, but  this  was  quickly  dissipated.  On  the  negative  side 
there  were  no  sodden  leaves  and  muddy  roads  (and  Norfolk  mud 
is  proverbial)  to  worry  one  in  walking ;  and  on  the  positive  side 
there  are  fine  dry  walks,  a  clear  expanse  of  sands,  no  trees  of  any 
kind,  an  open  promenade,  clean  streets,  bright  shops,  and  plenty 
of  elbow-room.  The  gay  revellers  and  wassailers  of  the  bathing 
season  were  indeed  gone  now,  but  Yarmouth  was  not  empty,  nor 
was  the  aquarium  shut  up.  There  was  a  fair  sprinkling  of  people, 
not  a  bad  set  by  any  means ;  and  a  few  parsons  were  to  be  seen 
about  with  their  wives  and  daughters.  There  was  no  band  on  the 
pier,  but  both  the  two  piers  and  the  jetty  presented  a  rather 
animated  appearaiu^e,  from  the  numbers  of  devoted  fishermen 
(who  always  come  down  from  London  for  this  purpose  at  this 
season  of  the  year)  who  were  dotted  about  in  every  conceivable 
and  out-of-the-way  comer,  seizing,  in  fact,  every  coign  of  vantage. 
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where  they  could  follow  their  favourite  and  all  too  absorbiDg 
amusement.  Here  one  watched  them  day  after  day  as  they 
remained  at  their  posts  with  most  praiseworthy  industry  hoar 
after  hour,  pulling  out  fish  of  all  sorts,  and  some  of  them  catching 
something  more. 

Mais  revenir  ct  Tioe  moutoTis.  Yarmouth  is  so  called  from  its 
position  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Yare,  as  its  name  indicates,  a 
flourishing  seaport,  being  the  eighth  in  England  in  importance. 
As  a  watering-place,  it  is  for  the  eastern  counties  what  Scarborough 
is  for  the  northern,  and  to  compare  small  things  with  great,  what 
Brighton  or  London-super-Mare  is  for  the  south  coast.  It  is  the 
largest,  the  most  frequented,  sea-side  resort  in  East  Anglia,  the 
best  supplied  with  resources  for  the  amusement  of  visitors,  and 
the  most  overrun  with  excursionists  during  the  summer  season* 
The  principal  attractions  here  are  the  magnificent  sands,  the  fine 
unbroken  expanse  of  sea,  where  ships  in  vast  numbers  are  always 
to  be  seen  in  the  offing,  the  great  extent  of  the  beach — nearly  four 
miles,  and  the  very  good  and  safe  bathing.  The  country,  both 
inland  and  on  the  Gaister  side,  the  most  remarkable  life-boat 
station  in  the  whole  kingdom,  is  indeed  perfectly  flat  and  treeless, 
and  it  requires  the  enthusiasm  of  an  East  Anglian  to  see  much 
charm  about  it.  "As  we  drew  a  little  nearer,"  writes  David 
Gopperfield,  "  and  saw  the  whole  adjacent  prospect  lying  a  straight, 
low  line  under  the  sky,  I  hinted  to  Peggotty  that  a  mound  or  so 
might  have  improved  it ;  and  also  if  the  land  had  been  a  little 
more  separated  from  the  sea,  and  that  the  town  and  tide  had  not 
been  quite  so  much  mixed  up  like  toast-and-water,  it  would  have 
been  nicer.  But  Peggotty  said,  with  greater  emphasis  than  usual, 
that  we  must  take  things  as  we  found  them — that,  for  her  part, 
she  was  proud  to  call  herself  a  Yarmouth  Bloater.**  There  can  be 
no  question  that  Yarmouth  is  a  most  healthy  place,  and  notorious 
for  the  longevity  of  its  inhabitants.  Dickens  says  in  one  of  his 
novels  that  if  a  man  had  a  grudge  against  an  assurance  company 
or  any  other  person  who  might  be  indirectly  interested  in  his 
lease  of  life,  the  best  thing  to  do  would  be  to  buy  an  annuity,  and 
then  announce  the  historical  fact  that  he  intended  living  for  the 
future  in  Yarmouth. 

Owing  to  the  general  salubrity  of  the  air,  which  is  dry,  bracing, 
and  quite  a  tonic,  it  is  but  seldom  visited  with  epidemic  diseases. 
The  wholesome  exhalations  arising  from  the  fish  during  the 
operation  of  curing  are  said  to  have  the  eflect  of  dissipating 
contagious  disorders,  and  to  be  generally  beneficial  to  the  human 
constitution,  which  is  here  sometimes  preserved  to  extreme 
longevity,  far  beyond  the  usual  allotted  fourscore  years ;  for  we 
find  Mr.  Barrett  died  in  1784,  aged  100  years  ;  Matthew  Champion 
in  1793,  aged  111 ;  Mrs.  Hunter  in  1810,  aged  102  ;  A.  Royal  in 
1812,  aged  103 ;  and  Luke  Waller  in  1824,  aged  105— fects  which 
would  follow  out  Dickens'  biological  induction. 
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During  the  last  half-centary  this  watering-place  seems  to  have 
made  considerable  strides ;  many  handsome  houses  and  terraces, 
and  several  extensive  and  elegant  hotels  facing  the  sea  have  been 
erected,  without  the  walls,  on  the  denes,  or  town  commons,  the 
corporation  having  let  some  hundreds  of  acres,  on  leases,  in  small 
allotments,  now  occupied  by  buildings  and  gardens.  The  result 
is  everything  is  very  cheap  here,  from  house-rent  to  herrings. 
The  rest  of  the  denea^  extending  southward  to  the  haven's  mouth, 
is  open  common  and  sea-beach,  which  latter  presents  a  varied  and 
busy  scene  to  the  spectator,  especially  in  the  fishing  season,  when 
the  whole  business  of  the  herring  boats  may  be  viewed  from  the 
jetty  and  piers.*  As  a  bathing-placey  few  towns  possess  more 
attractions  than  Yarmouth,  for  besides  the  excellent  hotel  accom- 
modation there  are  a  considerable  number  of  comfortable  private 
boarding  and  lodging  houses,  with  most  obliging  and  painstaking 
landladies;  and  baths,  bathing  machines,  public  gardens,  and 
bowling-greens  of  the  best  description,  which,  indeed,  are  quite  a 
apeciaUte  all  over  Norfolk.  Pleasure  and  exercise  may  at  all  times 
be  enjoyed  in  every  possible  way — bathing,  boating,  riding,  and 
driving.  To  such  as  delight  in  the  bustle  of  mercantile  pursuits, 
its  noble  quays,  its  wharves,  its  rivers,  and  its  Broads  (also  a 
special  feature  in  Norfolk)  ofifer  an  enlivening  treat ;  whilst  the 
admirers  of  nature  in  her  quiet  and  rustic  garb  may  solace  them- 
selves in  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  beach  and  the  denesy  where 
the  lover  of  scenery  may  enjoy  extensive  marine  views,  the  artist 
may  find  plenty  of  subjects  for  his  pencil  (witness  Turner's  fine 
painting  of  the  entrance  to  Yarmouth  Haven — Harbours  of  Eng- 
land— which  was  taken  from  Gorleston  heights^,  and  the  botanist 
may  amuse  himself  with  examining  a  variety  of  rare  plants,  such 
as  the  poa  bulbosa — quite  local,  the  sea  red  grass,  and  chickweed.f 
The  name  denes  (Fr.  dunes ;  Frisic,  dohne ;  Dutch,  duynes=saLnd 
hillock)  is  given  to  these  flats  north  as  well  as  south  of  the  town. 
During  the  fishing  season,  several  acres  of  these  are  covered  with 
nets  spread  out  to  dry. 

I.  The  site  of  Great  Yarmouth  is  a  sand-bank,  which  originally 
impeded  the  navigation  of  the  estuary,  on  the  two  sides  of  which 
the  Romans  built  their  forts  of  Burgh  Castle  to  the  south  and 
Caister  Castle  to  the  north.     This  sand-bank  gradually  rose  till  it 

*  The  parade  is  of  great  length,  and  aflFords  an  excellent  promenade.  The  bathing 
Is  both  good  and  safe,  the  beach  })e\n%  a  gradually  sloping  sand,  and  the  air  is 
specially  bracing  and  healthy.  The  poet  Crabbe  was  a  frequent  visitor  here,  and  his 
sketches  of  sea-side  amusements  wore  mostly  studied  on  the  danes  and  parades  of 
Yarmouth.  The  Britannia  pier,  at  the  north  end  of  the  panylo,  was  built  in  1858, 
and  the  Wellington  pier,  some  distance  below,  in  1854.  Between  them  is  the  older 
jetty,  rebuilt  in  1808  at  a  cost  of  jf  S.ooo.  It  wm  at  the  old  jetty  on  this  site  that 
Nelson  landed,  and  at  the  same  place  Louis  XVIII.  landed,  November  2nd,  1807,  under 
the  title  of  the  Count  de  Lille. 

t  In  thijs  drawing  of  Turner's  we  may  mention  en  paaaant  the  "  expression  of  water 
under  a  fresh  gale,  seen  in  enormous  extent  from  a  groat  elevation,"  has  been  lovingly 
dwelt  on  by  Mr.  Ruskin.    ("  Modern  Paintera.'*) 
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became  a  safe  resting-place  for  the  fishermen  and  their  boats  at 
high-water.  Houses  were  then  built  on  it,  and  at  the  time  of 
the  Domesday  survey  there  were  seventy  burgesses  within  the 
town  of  Yarmouth :  this  was  in  the  old  town  by  the  quay,  the 
new  town  having  sprung  up  in  modem  times,  facing  the  sea,  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  visitors.  The  old  parts  of  the  town 
are  encompassed  by  the  remains  of  an  embattled  wall,  2,238 
yards  in  length,  and  formerly  having  ten  gates  and  sixteen 
towers,  but  all  the  former  have  been  removed  (except  Pudding 
Grate)  for  the  improvement  of  the  entrances  to  the  town.  The 
principal  streets  are  uniformly  in  the  direction  of  north  and 
south,  except  two  at  the  extreme  ends,  and  the  principal  street  is 
a  particularly  fine  one,  called  Regent  Street,  opening  from  the 
centre  of  the  quay  to  the  market-place,  and  completed  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century.  Before  this  there  was  no  carriage 
way  through  the  town,  except  by  Fuller's  Hill  on  the  north  and 
Friar's  Lane  on  the  south,  both  distant  and  inconvenient.  The 
streets  are  connected  by  about  156  remarkably  narrow  lanes  or 
alleys,  crossing  them  at  right  angles,  and  bearing  the  common 
names  of  "  rows,"  but  distinguished  from  each  other  by  numbers. 
In  some  of  these  rows,  the  broadest  of  them,  there  are  shops  on 
either  side,  notably  Market  Sow,  and,  adapted  to  the  straitness  of 
these  rows,  the  inhabitants  use  low,  narrow  carts  for  the 
conveyance  of  goods  to  and  from  the  shipping.  These  singular 
one-horse  vehicles  are  about  12  feet  long  and  3^  feet  broad,  and 
their  wheels  2  feet  9  inches  high,  sometimes  made  of  solid  wood 
and  without  tire.  The  drivers,  with  short  whips,  stand  on  the 
cross-staves  and  guide  the  horses  with  a  rein.  Formerly,  we  were 
informed,  carts  of  this  description,  but  more  elegantly  made,  used 
to  be  let  out  to  pleasure  parties  by  the  name  of  Yarm/yuik 
codchea^  and  almost  every  visitor  in  the  bathing  season  made 
a  point  of  riding  in  one  of  the  most  whimsical  carriages  which 
any  place  in  the  kingdom  can  produce.  These  carts  were  de\dsed 
early  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  and  were  then  called  "  Harry 
carriers,"  and  the  owners  being  "  Harry  carmen."  The  market  is 
a  large  spacious  square,  occupying  ah  area  of  2|  acres,  and  on 
market  days,  with  the  innumerable  covered  booths,  presents  a  very 
striking  appearance.  The  north  folk,  with  their  brogue  and 
strange  way  of  pronouncing  the  letter  /,  especially  in  the  numeral 
"  4,"  are  very  amusing,  if  not  particularly  picturesque,  and  are 
more  like  Danes  than  their  own  countrymen  who  come  out  of 
the  shires,  as  the  rest  of  England  is  called. 

A  certain  jurisdiction  appears  to  have  been  claimed  over  the 
town  by  the  barons  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  which  provoked  great 
jealousy  between  them,  and  which  was  confirmed  by  charter  of 
King  John,  and  every  year  they  sent  their  bailiff's  here  to  preserve 
the  king's  peace  during  the  "  free  fair  of  herrings,"  held  for  six 
weeks  in  September,  "  the  worthiest  herring  fishery  in  Europe," 
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writes  Speed,  "  which  draweth  great  concourse  of  people,  which 
inaketh  the  town  much  the  richer  all  the  year  following,  but  very 
unsavoury  for  the  time."  Matthew  Paris  asserts  that  in  1238 
herrings  in  England  were  sold  for  almost  nothing,  owing  to  the 
"  Osterlings  ^  not  being  able  to  leave  their  homes  on  the  Baltic 
and  in  Friezeland  through  fear  of  the  then  Tartar  invasion  of 
Hungary  and  Poland.  This  herring  fishery,  called  "the  great 
fishery,"  as  in  Holland,  was  the  foundation  of  the  prosperity  of 
Yarmouth,  which,  like  Amsterdam,  may  truly  be  said  to  be 
"  built  upon  herring  bones."  Under  Edward  III.,  at  the  siege  of 
Calais  (1346),  Yarmouth  furnished  more  ships  and  men  than  any 
other  port,  and  in  1340,  in  the  famous  sea-fight  oflF  Sluys,  the 
Yarmouth  men  were  especially  commended  by  the  king.  After 
this  time,  in  spite  of  an  attack  of  the  rebels  under  Kett,  who 
cannonaded  the  town  at  Gorleston,  Yarmouth  wonderfully 
increased  in  prosperity  and  importance,  and  the  celebrated 
William  of  Worcester,  who  knew  it  well  from  his  connection  with 
Caister  Castle,  praises  it  in  his  itinerary  (1478)  as  "  habilis  urbs 
in  cultu  dominorum,  domorum  venustate,  vestium  honestate." 

2.  Yarmouth  has  little  local  history  of  its  own  to  boast  of.  It 
appears  to  have  supported  the  cause  of  the  Parliamentarians 
during  the  civil  wars,  whereas  its  rival,  Lowestoft,  declared  for 
the  BoyaUsts.  Cromwell  sent  his  son-in-law,  Ireton,  to  garrison 
the  town,  whose  descendants  were  living  in  the  town  till  quite 
a  recent  period.  After  the  Restoration,  Yarmouth  was  punished 
by  a  "purgation"  of  its  corporation  and  the  surrender  of  its 
charters.  Charles  II.  was  received  here  about  ten  years  after  that 
event,  in  1671,  and  received  a  present  of  four  herrings,  which 
were  no  doubt  easily  digested,  though  their  bodies  were  of  gold, 
with  eyes  of  rubies. 

"  Yarmouth  had  first  (O  more  than  happy  port !) 
The  honour  to  receive  the  King  and  Court, 
And  entertain,  season  providing  dishes, 
The  King  of  England  with  the  king  of  fishes." 

In  this  way  began  an  eulogistic  poem  or  panegyric  (as  they  were 
called  in  those  days)  soon  afterwards  published,  in  the  same  style 
as  the  one  published  by  Dr.  Thomas  Fuller,  the  celebrated 
Church  historian,  on  the  occasion  of  the  king's  return  home  from 
the  Continent  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration  (1660).  But  the 
happy  port  had  not  forgotten  its  old  enmity  to  the  Stuarts,  and 
the  accession  of  William  III.  was  received  here  with  very  great 
satisfaction.  William  III.  himself  landed  in  Yarmouth  in  1692, 
on  his  return  to  England  from  his  campaign  in  Flanders.  Nelson, 
whom  Norfolk  claims  especially  as  her  own  hero,  after  the  Battle 
of  the  Nile  landed  here  (Nov.  6th,  1800),  and,  amidst  the 
greatest  rejoicings,  was  made  a  freeman  of  the  burgh.  He  sailed 
hence  for  Copenhagen  the  following  March,  1801,  and  after  his 
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victory,  returned  once  more  to  Yarmouth,  July  1st  of  the  same 
year. 

It  will  have  been  noticed  from  the  above  sketch  that  Yarmouth, 
like  most  old  towns  which  have  grown  into  modem  watering- 
places,  consists  of  two  very  distinct  portions — the  old  town,  lying 
along  the  quay,  and  the  new  town,  the  town  of  bathers  and 
summer  visitors,  opening  to  the  parade.  The  chief  points  of 
interest  of  the  old  town  are — (1)  the  quay  itself,  with  the  old 
houses  that  line  it ;  (2)  the  Nelson  Column ;  and  (3)  the  ancient 
parish  church  of  St.  Nicholas.  A  bridge  crossing  the  river  Bure 
leads  from  the  Vauxhall  Railway  Station  to  the  quay.  Not  far 
from  this  is  the  successor  of  one,  a  chain  suspension  bridge,  which 
fell  in  May,  1845,  under  the  weight  of  a  crowd  of  people  who  had 
assembled  upon  it  to  see  the  clown  of  a  pack  of  itinerant  mounte- 
banks ascend  the  river  in  a  washing-tub,  towed  l?y  four  geese,  for 
a  wager.  At  the  moment  of  his  passing  under,  a  rush  of  the 
close-packed  spectators  to  one  side  of  the  platform  took  place, 
a  crash  was  heard,  the  iron  suspending-rods  on  one  side  snapped 
asunder,  and  more  than  300  men,  women,  and  children  were  tilted 
over  into  the  water.     No  less  than  seventy-nine  lives  were  lost. 

The  quay  is  the  prominent  and  a  pleasant  feature  in  the  town, 
and  is  above  a  mile  long — viz.,  1  mile  and  270  yards,  and  from  100 
to  150  yards  broad.  Lime  trees  are  planted  all  along  the  sides  of 
it,  ai^d  it  usually  wears  a  busy  and  cheerful  aspect,  thronged  with 
shipping  lading  and  unlading,  and  it  is  lined  with  handsome 
houses.  The  scene,  take  it  altogether,  has  much  the  same 
character  as  that  of  some  of  the  towns  in  Holland.  The  length  of 
the  unrivalled  commercial  quay  is  a  common  theme  of  local  boast- 
ing, and  it  is  commonly  asserted  that  no  quay  in  Europe,  except 
that  of  Seville  in  Spain,  is  its  superior.  But  a  more  careful 
scrutiny  will  prove  that  it  must  yield  the  palm,  at  least  in  the 
matter  of  length,  to  the  quays  of  Rotterdam,  Antwerp,  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  and  Bordeaux.  It  is,  however,  a  free  quay,  at  which  all 
ships  may  load  or  unload  their  freight  without  i>aying  any  tax  or 
duty.  This  quay,  which  is  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  most  exten- 
sive and  finest  either  in  England  or  on  the  Continent,  is  divided 
into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  extending  either  way  from  the  bridge, 
and  distinguished  by  the  name  of  North  and  South  Quays,  the 
latter  of  which  is  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting,  being  the 
resort  of  the  larger  ships,  and  having  in  its  centre  the  charming 
promenade  already  alluded  to,  and  enclosed  on  the  east  by  the 
spacious  residences  occupied  by  the  merchants  and  gentry.  On 
what  is  called  the  Hall  Quay  is  situated  the  Town  Hall  with  its 
portico  of  Tuscan  pillars.  It  contains  portraits  of  George  I.  and 
Sir  Richard  Walpole,  with  three  curious  views  of  Yarmouth,  dating 
back  nearly  one  hundred  years.  A  new  building  has  lately  been 
added,  which  contains  the  charters  and  records  of  the  town  ;  and  in 
the  record-room,  an  ancient  chest  called  the  "  hutch,"  in  which  the 
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corporation  formerly  kept  their  valuables.  The  outside  of  this  chest 
has  been  painted  in  polychrome,  and  its  huge  iron  bars  and  locks 
are  deserving  of  notice. 

The  fourth  house  on  the  south  quay,  though  it  has  a  modem 
front,  is  rich  within  in  most  elaborate  and  excellent  specimens  of 
Elizabethan  decoration ;  many  of  the  rooms  are  wainscoted,  the 
chimney-pieces  are  richly  carved,  and  the  ceilings  moulded  in 
various  patterns.  The  drawing-room,  which  has  been  admirably 
restored,  is  one  of  the  finest  Tudor  apartments  remaining.  This 
house  was  built  in  1596,  by  Benjamin  Cooper,  a  wealthy  merchant 
of  the  town.  It  belonged  at  one  time  to  a  son-in-law  of  the 
republican  general,  Ireton  ;  and  there  is  a  tradition  that  the 
king's  (Charles  I.)  death  was  resolved  upon  at  a  meeting  of  officers 
in  this  house.  Near  the  Town  Hall  stands  the  Star  Hotel,  a 
house  with  a  squared  cut-flint  front,  also  richly  decorated  according 
to  the  taste  in  vogue  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  built  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  by  W.  Crowe,  a  rich 
merchant  of  the  town. 

On  the  south  denes,  facing  the  sea,  about  a  mile  south  of 
Yarmouth,  and  between  it  and  the  haven,  is  a  beautiful  monu- 
mental pillar,  called  the  Nelson  Column.  This  monument, 
designed  by  Wilkins,  was  erected  by  the  county  of  Norfolk  (Nelson 
being  the  son  of  a  Norfolk  rector,  Bumham  Thorpe,  and  educated 
at  Norwich  and  Walsham)  in  1817-18,  in  honour  of  the  hero,  whom, 
says  the  inscription:  Orbis  terrarum  universus  reformidabat. 
It  consists  of  a  Grecian-Doric  pillar,  elegantly  fluted,  crowned  by 
a  ball  and  statue  of  Britannia,  exquisitely  oast,  holding  in  her 
hand  a  trident  and  laurel  wreath,  and  placed  on  a  kind  of  terrace, 
to  which  there  is  an  ascent  by  steps.  Upon  the  plinth  are  the- 
names  of  the  four  ships,  "Vanguard,  Captain,  Elephant,  and 
Victory,"  on  board  which  the  heroic  admiral's  flag  was  so  valorously 
displayed ;  and  on  the  coping  of  the  terrace  are  inscribed  th& 
names  of  the  four  principal  battles,  "Aboukir,  St.  Vincent, 
Copenhagen,  and  Trafalgar."  On  each  of  the  four  sides  of  the 
pedestal  is  a  flight  of  steps  leading  to  the  terrace  before  mentioned, 
which  affords  a  promenade  round  the  shaft.  On  the  east  side  are 
the  names  of  the  committee,  architect,  &c.,  and  on  the  west  side 
is  a  very  elegant  Latin  inscription,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Sergeant 
Frere,  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation : 

Horatio,   Loiid  Nelson, 

Whom  as  her  first,  and  proudest  champion  in  naval  fight, 

firiuin  honoured  with  her  favour  when  living, 

And  when  lost,  with  her  tears. 

Of  whom,  signal ivecl  hy  his  triumphs  in  all  lands, 

The  whole  earth 

Stood  in  awe  on  account  of  the  tempered  firmness  of  his 

CuunselN,  and  the  undaunted  anlour  of  his  courage. 

This  great  man 

NOUPOLK 

I]4Muits  her  own,  not  only  as  born  there  of  a 
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Bespectable  family,  and  as  there  barifu^  received  his 

Early  education,  but  her  own  ahw  in  talents, 

Manners,  and  mind. 

The  glory  of  so  great  a  man,  though  sure  long  to 

Outliye  all  monuments  of  brass  and  stone. 

His  fellow-oountryraen  of  Norfolk  have  resolred  to  commemorate 

By  this  column,  erected  by  their  joint  coniributions. 

He  was  bom  in  the  year  1758, 

Entered  on  his  profession  in  1771, 

And  -was  concerned  in  nearly  150  naral 

Engagements  with  the  enemy  ; 

Being  conqueror,  among  Tarious  other  occasions, 

AtAboukir,  August  1798; 

At  Copenhagen,  April  180 1 ; 

And  at  Trafalgar,  October*  1805 : 

Which  last  victory,  the  crown  of  so  many  glorious  achieyements. 

He  consecrated  by  a  death  equally  mournful  to  his 

Country  and  honourable  to  himsell 

The  total  height  of  this  remarkable  and  interesting  monument 
is  144  feet,  and  from  the  summit  a  glorious  view  is  obtained  over 
sea  and  land,  which  will  quite  repay  the  labour  of  the  climb.  The 
town  and  haven  lie  stretched  out  below,  and  in  clear  weather  the 
spire  of  Norwich  cathedral  is  distinctly  visible,  as  well  as  all  the 
adjacent  country,  with  its  steeples  and  towers.  The  monument  is 
well  placed  here,  on  the  spot  where  Nelson  landed  after  two  of  his 
greatest  victories,  and  the  ancient  epitaph  has  been  aptly  applied 
to  it: 

•*  By  the  sea's  margin,  on  the  wat*ry  strand, 
Thy  monument,  Themlstocles,  shall  stand  ; 
By  this,  directed  to  thy  native  shore. 
The  merchant  shall  convey  his  freighted  store ; 
And  when  our  fleets  are  summoned  to  the  fight, 
Athens  shall  conquer  with  thy  tomb  in  sight." 

At  the  north  end  of  the  market  place  is  the  famous  parish 
church  of  Great  Yarmouth,  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas,  the  patron 
•  of  seamen.  At  first  a  Norman  church  was  built  here  by  that 
munificent  founder  of  churches,  Herbert  Losinga,  Bishop  of 
Norwich  (1091-1 119),  the  founder  of  his  own  cathedral  at  Norwich, 
and  the  builder  of  the  two  handsome  churches  at  King's  Lynn 
and  at  Elmham,  the  original  seat  or  "Bishop's  stool"  of  the 
diocese  for  400  years,  when  it  was  removed  to  Thetford  and  thence 
to  Norwich  on  the  abolition  of  the  chorepiscopi  or  country  bishops. 
This  church  was  attached  by  Losinga  to  the  Benedictine  priory  of 
Holy  Trinity,  Norwich.  The  priory  established  a  cell  here,  and 
some  remains  of  the  conventual  buildings  exist  in  the  south 
side  of  the  chancel.  The  great  hall,  dating  from  about  1260,  was 
restored  soon  after  1845,  and  is  now  used  as  a  grammar  sdiool. 
St.  Nicholas  is  a  stately  edifice  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  but  it  has 
undergone  so  many  alterations  and  restorations  that  it  retains  but 
little  of  its  pristine  appearance.  It  now  consists  of  nave  and 
chancel  (both  aisled),  transepts  and  tower.  It  is  the  largest  parish 
church  in  England,  and  is  also  the  widest  (nave  and  aisles)  in  the 
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counfry,  being  110  feet  wide,  and  York  Minster  106  feet.  It  will 
hold  more  people  than  any  other  ecclesiastical  edifice  in  England 
except  St.  Paul's,  London.  After  sufifering  much  from  spoliation 
and  improvers  of  various  kinds,  it  has  been  carefully  restored.  The 
chancel,  which  was  separated  from  the  nave  by  a  solid  wall,  has 
been  again  opened  to  it.  During  the  civil  troubles,  Independents 
and  Presbyterians,  as  well  as  Church-people,  occupied  and  used  the 
sacred  fabric  ;  the  former,  who  were  naturally  strong  here  during 
Cromwell's  tenure,  taking  the  chancel,  and  the  Presbyterians  one 
of  the  transepts.  A  new  east  end  and  window  (the  east  end  of  the 
chancel  having  fallen  in  1784)  have  been  constructed,  and  the 
whole  interior  is  now  very  striking.  The  architecture  of  the  nave 
is  for  the  most  jmrt  Trans-Norman  of  very  early  character,  the 
piers  being  some  circular,  some  with  attached  shafts.  The  nave 
aisles  are  wider  than  the  nave  itself,  are  Decorated  additions,  the 
widening  of  the  aisles  being  probably  rendered  necessary  in  order 
to  provide  room  for  guild  chapels  and  other  chantries.  The 
chapels  were  very  rich  in  silver  utensils,  jewels  and  precious 
stones,  furnished  by  their  respective  guilds  and  by  various 
legacies,  until  the  37th  Henry  VIII.  (the  greatest  church  burglar 
that  ever  lived),  when  all  the  guilds  were  dissolved  except  the 
merchants,  the  plate  and  ornaments  being  sold  and  the  money 
applied  to  secular  uses.  The  great  attraction  in  the  church  is  the 
magnificent  organ,  said  to  be  inferior  to  none  except  the  cele- 
brated instrument  at  Haarlem  in  Holland.  It  was  built  in  1733,  and 
has  been  several  times  repaired  and  enlarged.  The  chancel  con- 
tains many  mural  tablets  and  monuments  of  the  dead,  and  in  the 
north  aisle  are  interred  the  remains  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers, 
John  Carter,  Esq.,  and  Mrs.  Bridget  Bendish,  the  former  the  bosom 
friend  and  the  latter  the  grand-daughter  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  At 
the  west  end  of  the  north  nave  aisle  is  a  stained  glass  window,  a 
memorial  of  Sarah  Martin,  who  devoted  herself  to  the  reformation 
of  prisoners  in  Yarmouth  gaol.  Within  the  west  door  is  a  seat 
made  from  the  bone  of  whale,  and  called  for  some  unknown  reason 
the  devil's  seat.  Yarmouth  is  the  most  easterly  point  of  England, 
and  it  is  proposed  to  build  a  lofty  spire,  so  that  the  first  rays  of 
the  rising  sun  may  tinge  a  steeple  of  the  Anglican  communion. 
A  notable  feature  of  this  place  is,  that  part  of  sea  due  east,  called 
the  Yarmouth  Roads,  abounding  in  sprats,  cod,  skate,  turbot,  soles, 
eels,  whiting,  and  shrimps,  which  though  not  altogether  free  from 
danger,  is  nevertheless  the  only  safe  anchorage  between  the 
Humber  and  the  Thames.  They  are  wrfl  protected  by  a  line  of 
sandbanks  from  the  fury  of  the  North  Sea.  They  always  form  a 
pleasing  picture,  and  sort  of  moving  panorama,  on  which  fleets  of 
colliers  and  other  coasting  traders  may  not  unfrequently  be  seen 
at  anchor  here.  The  view  of  the  vessels  in  the  Soads  fi-om  the 
jetty  and  piers  affords  a  very  striking  marine  picture,  but  it  is 
during  the  season  of  the  herring  fishery,  at  the  moment  of  the 
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landing  of  the  fiBhing  boats,  that  this  jetty  is  seen  in  fall  life  and 
activity.  The  busy  and  the  idle  all  flock  down  to  learn  how  many 
"  lasts  "  •  have  been  taken.  No  sooner  does  the  boat  touch  the 
ground  than  sturdy  arms  are.busy  in  dragging  her  through  the  surf; 
carts  hurry  to  the  beach  for  a  cargo,  or  toil  up  through  the  heavy 
sand  laden  with  swills  (double  baskets  holding  500  each),  filled 
with  fish. 

Long  boats,  painted  white  and  black,  are  frequent  on  the  beach, 
and  are  the  well-known  Yarmouth  yawls,  "  employed  to  render 
assistance  to  vessels  in  distress  in  stormy  weather  and  in  heavy  seas  ; 
and  they  are  built  to  combine  safety  with  swiftness.  Their  length 
varies  from  fifty  to  seventy  feet,  and  they  carry  twenty  men." 
They  are  manned  by  the  beachmen — a  special  class,  resembling 
the  Deal  "  hovellers ; "  and  the  Yarmouth  life-boat  has  been  placed 
under  their  care.  Storms,  or  as  they  are  called  in  Norfolk, 
*'  tempests,"  on  this  coast  are  unusually  severe  and  destructive, 
the  neighbouring  life-boat  station  at  Caister  being  regarded  as 
second  to  none  in  importance.  Dickens  in  "  David  CJopperfield,"  t 
and  De  Foe  in  "Robinson  Crusoe,"  early  in  the  bix)k,  have 
described  as  powerfully  as  words  permit  the  terrors  of  shipwreck 
on  the  Yarmouth  coast.  The  shifting  sands  which  protect  the 
Boads  are  the  greatest  source  of  danger  to  ships  outside  them. 

.  But  the  foundation  of  the  prolonged  prosperity  of  Yarmouth  is 
the  herring  fishery — Yarmouth  bloaters  being  proverbial.  A  great 
part  of  the  activity  which  was  formerly  seen  on  the  beach  has 
been  transferred  to  the  fish  wharf,  a  large  covered  shed  close 
to  the  haven  at  the  south  end  of  the  town.  Here,  from  Septem- 
ber to  December  may  be  seen  hundreds  of  fishing-boats,  either 
discharging  their  cargoes  or  taking  in  provisions,  preparing  for  a 
fresh  voyage.  In  fact,  the  river  is  all  alive  with  the  craft  coming 
and  going,  and  the  tugs  are  busy  enough  taking  the  smacks 
out  to  sea  and  bringing  others  back.  Boats  from  Yorkshire, 
Northumberland,  and  the  southern  coast  of  England,  fi-om  Scot- 
land, France,  and  even  Holland  jostle  side  by  side  at  the  quay,  and 
no  better  field  of  study  could  be  found  by  the  marine  painter, 
affording,  as  it  does,  any  number  of  interesting  subjects.  All 
sorts  of  nationalities  are  to  be  seen,  and  every  kind  of  patois  may 
be  heard.  The  rugged  Northern  men  and  powerfully-built  Scotch- 
men are  met  with  everywhere,  the  latter  being  remarkable  for 
their  sobriety  and  their  scrupulosity  as  to  sailing  on  the  Sabbath, 
so  we  were  told.  But  this  fishery  employs  a  large  number  of  the 
population,  the  men  in  catching,  the  women  in  curing  the  fish 
and  in  making  and  mending  their  nets.  Fully  £500,000  are 
embarked  in  this  branch  of  commerce  alone  in  Yarmouth. 

♦  A  last  of  white  herrings  is  13,200  fi«h  ;  the  long  tale  hundred  being  here  132.  A 
barrel  of  red  herrings  contains  from  600  to  1,000  fish.  Ten  of  the  largest  make  a  latt 
of  red  herrings. 

t  See  chap.  Iv.,  "  The  Tempest,"  a  most  powerful  and  graphic  description. 
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The  herring  boaU^  called  luggers  and  cobles,  well  stocked  with 
provisions  and  salt,  and  having  60  or  100  nets;  each  18  yards  long, 
attached  together,  leave  the  shore  so  as  to  arrive  on  the  fishing 
ground  at  nightfall,  the  fish  being  netted  only  at  night,  as  is  the  case 
in  Eastern  countries — "  toiling  all  night."  The  nets,  floated  on  one 
rope,  are  made  fast  to  buoys  or  kegs.  The  adjustment  of  the  nets 
varies  with  the  wind  and  tide,  and  other  climatic  causes,  which 
affect  the  level  on  which  the  fish  swim.  The  fish  strike  the  nets 
most  readily  on  very  dark  nights,  and  when  the  sea  is  a  little 
rough.  Towards  the  dawn  the  nets  are  hauled  up  and  the  fish 
which  are  not  enclosed  in  the  net,  butonly  caught  by  the  gills  in 
the  meshes,  are  taken  out  and  slightly  salted,  to  preserve  them 
till  the  time  comes  to  take  them  on  shore.  A  single  boat  has  been 
known  thus  to  take  in  one  single  night  twelve  or  fourteen  lasts  of 
herrings.  Calculation  has  been  made,  whereby  it  is  said  that  the 
herring-nets  used  by  the  Yarmouth  and  Lowestoft  fishermen,  if 
stretched  out  in  a  line,  would  extend  200  miles. 

There  are  at  least  110  herring  houses  in  the  town  of  Yarmouth 
for  curing  the  fish  which  are  conveyed  to  them  when  landed  and 
salted  afresh.  Through  the  courteous  permission  of  the  proprietor 
of  one  of  these,  we  were  shown  over  the  houses,  and  the  processes  by 
which  herrings  are  determined  as  "  bloaters  "  or  "  kippers  '*  were 
explained  to  us.  We  saw  the  work  going  on  in  full  swing,  the  strap- 
ping Scotch  lassies  and  women  almost  running  about  their  work, 
with  no  head-dress  but  a  shawl — brawny-looking  Amazons.  They 
often  work  from  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  ten  at  night.  The 
fish  are  allowed  to  lie  in  heaps  for  six  or  seven  days  to  give  them 
firmness,  after  which  they  are  washed  in  vats,  and  strung  upon 
long  wooden  spits  run' through  the  gills  by  women  called  reivers. 
The  herring  house  is  a  lofty  shed,  about  thirty  or  forty  feet  high, 
divided  into  compartments  by  racks  or  horizontal  bars  of  wood, 
across  which  the  wooden  spits,  loaded  with  herrings,  are  laid  as 
close  as  possible,  from  the  top  of  the  house  to  within  six  feet  of 
the  floor.  A  fire  of  oak-wood,  or  billets  as  they  are  called,  is 
then  kindled  beneath  them,  and  is  allowed  to  bum  some  six  or 
seven  hours.  This  is  called  a  hlow^  from  the  eflect  it  has  in 
distending  the  skin  of  the  fish.  In  order  perfectly  to  cure  the 
herrings,  they  must  be  subjected  to  ten  or  twelve  such  blows  or 
firings,  an  interval  elapsing  between  each,  to  allow  the  fat  and 
oil  to  drip  from  them,  so  that  the  process  of  making  a  red-herring 
occupies  six  or  seven  days. 

The  bloatersy  or  blown  herrings,  are  subjected  to  only  one  firing, 
and  are  much  less  dry.  These  are  intended  for  immediate  con- 
sumption, and,  of  course,  do  not  require  so  long  a  time  for 
curing.  The  fishery  lasts  from  Michaelmas  to  the  end  of 
November,  during  which  time  this  process  of  curing  renders  the 
whole  atmosphere  p{  Yarmouth  redolent  of  red-herring.  Pennant 
and  others  maintained  that  the  herrings  wintered  in  the  Arctic 
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Sea  and  migrated  southwards  in  enormous  shoals  during  the 
spawning  season ;  but  these  fish  have  not  been  observed  in  the 
north  seas,  nor  do  they  appear  earb'er  upon  our  northern  than  our 
southern  coasts,  but  often  the  reverse.  In  point  of  fact,  their  only 
migration  seems  to  be  from  deep  into  shallow  water,  where  the 
spawn  acquires  greater  warmth  and  that  larger  supply  of  oxygen 
necessary  for  its  development.  The  mackerd  fishery  begins  in 
May,  and  one  of  its  principal  advantages  consists  in  its  furnishing 
employment  for  the  fishermen,  and  keeping  them  home  for  the 
herring  season.  It  also  gives  food  as  well  as  employment  to  a 
large  portion  of  the  poorer  population,  which  is  very  acceptable, 
and  fills  up  that  portion  of  the  year  usually  given  up  to  the 
excursionist  and  trippers,  when  others  turn  an  honest  penny  by 
letting  out  bathing  machines  and  pleasure  boats. 

July,  August,  and  September  are  the  three  principal  months, 
and  constitute  "  the  season  "  at  Yarmouth  ;  but  June^  before  the 
influx  takes  place,  is  regarded  as  a  charming  month  by  the 
habitiiis  and  knowing  ones,  who  always  manage  to  get  'Hhe 
straight  tip." 

Besides  sea-bathing  there  are  hot  sea-water  baths  to  be  got  at 
the  Bath  Hotel  facing  the  sea  jetty ;  and  besides  the  bands  on  the  two 
piers — Britannia  and  Wellington — there  are  the  Aquarium,  where 
there  is  always  a  superior  r^p(?r^oir«  of  entertainment,  and  Theatre 
and  other  places  of  amusement.  We  have  said  nothing  about 
"  the  Broads,*'  a  apedalitS  of  Norfolk  scenery,  and  other  excur- 
sions of  interest  in  the  neighbourhood ;  but  we  hope  we  have  said 
enough  to  induce  our  readers  to  pay  Great  Yarmouth  a  visit,  and 
we  promise  them  they  will  not  be  disappointed. 


TWO  DAGGERS  AND  A  CORONET. 

By  CURTIS  YORKE, 

AUTHOR  OF   "THAT   LITTLB  GIRL,"  "  WAS   IT  A  MISTAKE?"   RTC. 


THE  tidal  train  was  on  the  point  of  starting  from  Charing  Cross. 
People  were  hurrying  to  and  fro,  jostling  each  other  rudely, 
for  the  statiion  was  crowded.  Porters  were  driving  trucks  piled 
with  luggage  recklessly  along  the  platform,  regardless  of  life  or 
limb. 

In  an  otherwise  empty  compartment  of  a  first-class  carriage, 
Captain  Charles  Fitzgerald  had  settled  himself  and  his  belongings 
with  a  view  to  luxurious  comfort,  and  was  congratulating  himself 
that  he  would  remain  undisturbed  as  far  as  Dover;  for  the  door 
was  locked,  and  the  train,  as  I  have  said,  just  about  to  start.  He 
was  in  the  act  of  unfolding  the  yet  damp  sheets  of  the  Spectator^ 
when  a  key  was  hastily  applied  to  the  door,  and  a  young  man 
sprang  in,  supplemented  by  a  neatly-strapped  rug  and  a  travelling 
bag.  The  whistle  sounded,  the  door  was  banged,  and  thev  were 
oflF. 

"A  near  thing! "  observed  the  new-comer, rather  out  of  breath. 
**  And  all  owing  to  an  ass  of  a  cabman.  Would  insist  on  charging 
me  three  shillings  from  the  Euston  Road." 

"Better  pay  three  shillings  than  lose  your  train,"  observed 
Fitzgerald  with  a  smile. 

*'0h,  yes;  that's  all  very  well,  but  three  shillings  is  a  con- 
sideration to  me,"  returned  the  other  frankly,  as  he  unstrapped 
his  rug.     For  the  night  was  cold,  though  it  was  the  end  of  July. 

Fitzgerald  tilted  his  cap  further  over  his  eyes,  thinking  the 
while  what  a  singularly  pleasant  face  his  companion  had.  If  there 
was  one  thing  upon  which  Charles  Fitzgerald  prided  himself,  and 
with  some  reason,  it  was  his  astuteness  in  reading  character ;  and 
this  young  fellow's  appearance  pleased  him  mightily. 

Fitzgerald  himself  was  a  big,  good-natured  fellow  of  thirty,  or 
thereabouts,  with  a  deep  voice,  sleepy  grey  eyes,  a  sweeping,  fair 
moustache,  and  an  air  of  being  on  easy  terms  with  the  world  in 
general.  The  other  was  tall,  too,  but  slight.  He  looked  quite 
young,  barely  twenty-five,  and  had  a  delicate-featured,  girlish 
face,  with  laughing  light  hazel  eyes  and  sunny  hair.  He  was 
clean-shaved,  with  the  exception  of  very  slight,  short  whiskers, 
and  was  dressed  in  a  suit  of  dark  tweed,  which,  though  well-made, 
appeared  slightly  the  worse  for  wear.     Having  replaced  his  hat  by 
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a  rather  shabby  little  travelling-cap,  he  settled  himself  in  his 
comer,  and  became  absorbed  in  the  Sportsman.  Some  miles 
had  been  traversed  in  silence,  when  Fitzgerald,  producing  his 
cigar-case,  selected  a  cigar,  and  offered  one  to  his  companion. 

"  Thank  you,  I  don't  smoke,"  said  the  other,  looking  up  from 
liis  paper  with  a  smile. 

Fitzgerald  looked  surprised. 

•*No?  I  thought  you  looked  like  a  smoker,"  he  said  as  he 
struck  a  match. 

**  I  don't  care  about  it,"  returned  his  companion.  **  Besides," 
thoughtfully,  "  I  find  it  clouds  the  brain." 

"  Ah,  perhaps.     Then  I  presume  you  don't  drink  either  ?  " 

**  No,"  with  another  smile. 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  but  that  you  are  right,"  observed  Fitz- 
gerald lazily.  «*  I've  often  thought  of  going  in  for  that  sort  of 
thing  myself.  And  yet — I  might  do  without  liquor,  daresay  I 
could — but,  by  Jove !  I  don't  think  I  could  forswear  tobacco." 

**  You're  crossing  to-night,  I  suppose  ?  "  said  the  other  after  a 
pause. 

**  Yes.  I  have  a  few  weeks'  leave,  which  I  intend  spending  in 
Spain.  It's  the  only  European  country  I  don't  know.  I  mean  to 
go  straight  through  to  Madrid,  then  north  as  far  as  Oviedo ;  I 
want  to  see  the  Spanish  gun  factories  near  Trubia.  Then  I  shall 
go  as  far  south  as  my  time  allows." 

**  Ah,  that's  curious.  I'm  going  to  Madrid,  so  we  are  likely  to 
be  travelling  companions  for  some  time.     Do  you  speak  Spanish  ?  " 

"  Very  imperfectly,  I  am  sorry  to  say." 

"  Well,  I  can  help  you  there.  It's  awkward  getting  along  if 
you  are  not  well  up  in  the  language.  I  know  Spain  very  well. 
It's  a  queer  country,  and  a  fellow  wants  all  his  wits  about  him." 

They  got  on  to  talk  on  various  subjects  after  this,  and  as  the 
train  neared  Dover,  Fitzgerald,  who  was  conscious  of  a  rapidly- 
growing  liking  to  this  handsome,  gentlemanly  young  fellow,  said 
genially : 

**  By  the  way,  as  we  are  to  be  compagnons  de  voyage,  we  may 
as  well  be  better  acquainted."  And  pulling  out  his  card-case  he 
extracted  a  card  therefrom,  and  handed  it  to  his  companion,  who 
glanced  at  it  with  a  courteous  smile. 

"  I'm  sorry  1  haven't  a  card  of  mine  to  give  you  in  return,"  he 
said  with  a  boyish  look  of  regret  in  his  handsome  eyes,  "  but  my 
name  is  Royston — Julian  Royston." 

Here  the  train  ran  along  the  platform  at  Dover,  and  the  two 
men  mingled  with  the  stream  of  other  passengers,  and  hastened 
on  board  the  waiting  boat.  It  had  begun  to  rain,  and  the  air  felt 
raw  and  chilly. 

"  It  looks  like  a  dirty  night,"  observed  Royston,  turning  up  his 
coat-collar,  and  regarding  the  sky  attentively,  as  the  steamer  dipped 
and  rocked  about  in  the  manner  peculiar  to  Channel  steamers. 
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"  Sorry  to  hear  it,"  said  Fitzgerald  with  a  shrug  of  his  broad 
shoulders.     **  It's  a  bad  look  out  for  me." 

Just  then  the  boat,  which  had  left  the  pier  some  minutes  before, 
began  to  pitch  frightfully,  and  most  of  the  passengers  on  deck 
became  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 

Now,  truth  compels  me  to  state,  that  fine  manly  fellow  as  he  un- 
doubtedly was,  Captain  Fitzgerald  was  not  a  particularly  good  sailor. 
Indeed,  to  be  quite  candid,  he  was  distinctly  the  reverse.  Though 
he  had  performed  no  inconsiderable  number  of  voyages,  the  result 
had  been  invariably  the  same.  The  most  moderate  storm  was 
suflBcient  to  drive  him  precipitately  to  his  berth,  where  he  would 
remain  prostrate  for  hours,  or  perhaps  days,  a  disgusted  and  hope- 
less martyr  to  the  anguished  paroxysms  and  degrading  agonies  of 
violent  sea-sickness.  Therefore,  as  there  was  a  very  respectable 
gale  blowing  on  the  night  I  speak  of,  the  boat  was  barely  outside 
Dover  harbour  when  Fitzgerald  changed  colour  visibly,  and  tossed 
away  his  cigar. 

"  I  think  ril  go  down  and  have  some  brandy,"  he  said  with  a 
decidedly  sickly  smile,  when  the  steamer  had  executed  some 
truly  fiendish  twists  and  rolls. 

**  Do,"  said  Royston.     "  You're  a  bad  sailor,  I  can  see." 

Accordingly  Fitzgerald  went  below,  and  throwing  himself  on 
an  empty  corner  couch  in  the  dimly-lighted  cabin,  he  closed  his 
eyes,  and  longed  for  death — or  Calais. 

During  one  of  those  respites  which,  happily,  even  this  cruel 
and  humiliating  malady  grants  its  victims,  he  looked  up  to  see 
Royston  standing  looking  down  at  him  with  some  concern. 

"  I  say,  you  are  very  bad !  "  he  said  gravely,  as  he  surveyed 
his  miserable  and  exhausted  companion. 

Fitzgerald  evidently  thought  this  remark  required  no  reply, 
for  he  made  none. 

"  Now,  will  you  let  me  prescribe  for  you  ?  "  went  on  Royston, 
"  Bet  I  cure  you  in  a  jiffey." 

A  deep  groan  was  the  only  answer. 

Royston  disappeared,  steering  his  way  among  the  prostrate 
forms  around  him  as  steadily  and  deftly  as  though  it  had  been  a 
dead  calm.  In  a  few  minutes  he  was  back  again,  bearing  a 
tumbler  about  half  full  of  whipped  egg.  In  his  other  hand  he 
held  a  small  folded  paper  packet. 

"Now,  you  see,"  he  said,  with  what  appeared  to  Fitzgerald 
heartless  geniality,  "  I  drop  this  powder — so — into  these  whipped 
yolks  of  eggs.     You  drink  it  up,  and  there  you  are ! " 

Eggs  !     Fitzgerald's  very  soul  revolted  at  the  thought. 

"  Oh,  leave  me  alone,"  he  groaned  wretchedly.  "  And  for 
heaven's  sake  don't  talk  to  me  of  anything  so  disgustingly  loath- 
some as  eggs ! "  But  upon  Royston's  good-natured  entreaties, 
and  representations  that  he  (Fitzgerald)  could  not  be  worse  than 
he  was,  he  finally  consented,  not  without  a  few  muttered  objurga- 
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tions,  to  swallow  the  untempting  mixture.  I  don't  know  what 
the  powder  was — would  that  I  did — but  its  effects  were  marvellous  ; 
for  within  the  next  five  minutes  Captain  Fitzgerald  was  able  to 
sit  up,  free  from  the  slightest  feeling  of  squeamishness,  and 
declared  himself  equal  to  going  on  deck. 

^^Come  along  then,"  said  Koyston,  good-humouredly  linking 
his  arm  in  his  companion's.  ^^  Hallo !  that  was  a  roller ! "  For 
a  sudden  heave  of  the  vessel  sent  both  men  reeling  across  the 
cabin,  full  against  the  prostrate  form  of  a  dishevelled-looking 
elderly  lady,  who  occupied  the  opposite  seat. 

^*  I  beg  your  pardon,"  stammered  Fitzgerald,  steadying  himself 
as  well  as  be  could.  At  the  same  moment  Hoyston  uttered  a 
sharp  exclamation  of  pain,  for  an  ill-natured-looking  poodle,  which 
had  been  keeping  jealous  guard  over  its  mistress,  had  resented 
this  intrusion — not  to  mention  an  unintentional  dig  in  the  ribs 
from  Royston — by  a  wicked  snap  at  that  gentleman's  right  arm, 
midway  between  the  wrist  and  the  elbow. 

*^ Confound  you,  you  little  brute,'  he  muttered,  pitching  it 
angrily  off  the  seat,  regardless  of  its  mistress's  ezpostulatory  moans. 
**  Let's  get  out  of  this,"  he  went  on,  seizing  his  companion's  arm 
again. 

*^  Bitten  you  ?  "  inquired  Fitzgerald,  as  they  struggled  on  deck. 

"  Nothing  to  speak  of,"  said  the  other  carelessly,  pushing  up 
his  cuff.  '^  The  beast  has  left  his  teeth-marks,  but  the  skin  is 
unbroken." 

*^  I'm  surprised  that  a  sensible  fellow  like  you  should  disfigure 
your  fiesh  in  that  way,"  Baid  Fitzgerald,  who  had  bent  forward  to 
examine  the  other's  arm. 

Royston  laughed  and  coloiured.  Fitzgerald  f&ncied  he  looked 
rather  annoyed. 

«*  Oh,  that,"  he  said,  pulling  down  his  cuff  hastily.  "  That 
was  a  boyish  freak.    As  you  say,  it  is  a  piece  of  folly." 

The  *'  folly  "  alluded  to  was  the  deeply  tattooed  delineation  just 
above  Royston's  right  wrist,  of  two  crossed  daggers,  surmounted 
by  a  coronet.  It  was  most  artistically  done,  and  showed  dis- 
tinctly against  his  singularly  white  skin.  Under  the  daggers 
was  the  single  letter  M. 

By  this  time,  with  infinite  trouble  and  patience,  Fitzgerald  had 
lit  a  cigar. 

"  By  Jove ! "  he  said  heartily,  "  I  shall  never  forget  your  kind- 
ness, Royston.  I  am  awfully  indebted  to  you ;  I  feel  as  fit  as 
jwssible.  Why  didn't  you  doctor  some  of  the  other  unfortunates  ? 
That  old  lady,  for  instance  ?  " 

"Hadn't  another  powder  left,"  replied  the  other.  **It's  a 
specific  I  had  from  an  old  Spanish  captain  I  met  in  Mexico.  He 
gave  me  several  rather  valuable  hints  about  drugs  and  that."  A 
curious  smile  flitted  across  his  face  as  he  spoke,  but  it  was  gone 
jigain  instantly. 
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"  Travelled  much  ? "  inquired  Fitzgeraldi  lazily,  as  he  leant 
against  the  bulwarks  to  steady  himself. 

"  A  goodish  bit,"  answered  the  other. 

This  led  to  an  exchange  of  mutual  travelling  experiences,  in 
the  course  of  which  Fitzgerald,  who  was  an  impulsive,  warm- 
hearted fellow,  felt  more  drawn  than  ever  towards  this  genial 
and  really  lovable  young  stranger.  Besides,  he  was  intensely 
grateful  to  him  for  his  timely  and  efficacious  assistance,  and 
by  the  time  they  had  left  Calais  behind  them,  and  were 
steaming  along  the  railway  towards  the  French  capital,  almost 
looked  upon  him  as  an  old  friend. 

They  reached  Paris  in  the  soft  light  of  the  summer  morning, 
and  went  on  to  Bordeaux,  where  they  remained  all  night.  From 
there  they  proceeded  to  Madrid,  and  put  up  at  an  unobtrusive- 
looking  fonda  in  a  narrow  street  somewhat  back  from  the 
Puerta  del  Sol.  They  "did"  Madrid  in  the  usual  way,  and 
enjoyed  themselves  hugely. 

One  evening,  as  they  were  leisurely  sipping  their  coffee  after 
dinner,  it  chanced  that  the  conversation  turned  upon  gaming. 

"  I'm  rather  lucky  at  play,  as  a  rule ;  always  was,"  remarked 
Fitzgerald,  as  he  lit  a  cigar  (he  despised  cigarettes)  and  leaned 
lazily  back  in  his  chair. 

"  /  am  not,"  said  the  other  shortly.  Then,  after  a  pause,  he 
continued, "  The  passion  for  gaming  has  been  my  curse.  I  am 
invariably  unlucky,  devilishly  unlucky;  but  I  always  have  an 
insatiable  desire  to  try  my  luck  again.  It  is  an  insanity  with 
me.  I  am  hard  enough  up  now,  and  if  I  don't  get  that  appoint- 
ment here  I  told  you  of  I  shall  be  harder  up  still ;  but  I  once 
liad  a  fortune — I  won't  tell  you  how  much,  you  wouldn't  believe 
me  if  I  did.  I  lost  it  all  at  a  game  called  Monte.  Any  coin  I 
happen  to  have  goes  the  same  way;  some  demon  within  me 
always  prompts  me  with  a  mad  hope  that  I  may  win  back  my  lost 
fortune.  If  I  had  a  thousand  pounds  now  I  would  go  straight  to 
the  nearest  casino  and  play  like  the  devil ;  the  luck  would  be 
against  me  to  a  dead  certainty;  I  should  come  out  without  a 

"  I  don't  play  much,"  said  Fitzgerald,  thoughtfully  flicking  the 
ash  off  his  cigar.  "  Luck  has  a  way  of  turning  at  times,  don't 
you  know,  and  I  have  had  one  or  two  rather  tight  squeezes,  lucky 
though  I  am  in  general." 

"  Do  you  know  the  game  of  Monte?  "  asked  Royston  suddenly. 

"  I  have  played — not  often,  though.  It's  a  great  game  here, 
is  it  not?" 

«*  Yes.  If  you  care  to  come  I  can  take  you — ^now — to  a  casino 
where  they  play  higher  than  anywhere  in  Madrid." 

"All  right,"  returned  Fitzgerald,  getting  up  and  stretching 
himself.  "  We  may  as  well  go  there  as  anywhere  else ;  we 
needn't  play,  you  know — to  any  extent." 
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"  Ever  been  to  Monte  Carlo  ?  "  said  Bojston^  as  they  crossed 
the  Puerta  del  Sol. 

"  Yes,  often.     Have  yon  ?  " 

^^  Rather !  I  had  my  first  taste  of  gaming  there,  years  ago. 
For  the  first  and  last  time  I  broke  the  bank.  I  went  back  the 
next  day,  and  came  out  with — a  five-firanc  piece.  Never  had  any 
luck  since." 

"  Curious — how  luck  goes,"  said  Fitzgerald,  stopping  to  light  a 
fresh  cigar.  "  I  have  only  had  a  turn  at  the  Monte  Carlo  tables 
half-a-dozen  times  or  so,  but  each  time  I  won  some  hundreds. 
I  don't  go  in  for  that  sort  of  thing  much — now.  It's  risky,  deuced 
risky.  And  besides,"  with  a  rather  embarrassed  laugh,  "I'm 
engaged  to  be  married,  and — well,  in  short,  I've  given  up  gaming 
— at  least,  very  nearly." 

"  Ah ! "  said  the  other,  with  a  sudden,  almost  painful  contraction 
of  his  delicately-cut  features,  **  I  was  once  engaged  to  be  married, 
years  ago.  Oh,  I'm  older  than  I  look.  And  I,  too — but  there," 
abruptly,  "  it's  folly  to  rake  up  old  memories.  This  way,  Fitz- 
gerald." 

He  led  the  way  down  a  dark  side-street,  and  after  several  short 
cuts  and  sharp  turnings  they  passed  through  a  narrow  doorway 
and  found  themselves  in  the  card-room  of  a  certain  casino  in  the 
Calle  de  Atocha.  It  was  a  long  low  room,  brilliantly  lighted  by 
lamps  hung  from  the  ceiling.  On  either  side  of  the  narrow  green 
table  which  ran  almost  the  entire  length  of  the  apartment,  about 
a  dozen  men  were  seated,  their  swarthy  faces  dimly  visible  through 
clouds  of  tobacco  smoke. 

••  I've  heard,"  said  Royston  in  an  undertone  to  Fitzgerald  as 
they  entered,  "  that  the  bank  here  is  backed  by  a  pretty  high 
authority  in  Madrid ;  so  it's  good  for  any  amount." 

"  Oh,  I  shan't  risk  more  than  a  tenner,  if  that,"  answered  the 
other  in  the  same  tone. 

There  was  a  curious  stillness  in  the  room,  broken  only  by  the 
clink  of  money,  and  the  hoarse  "  Juego  !  "  of  the  dealer,  behind 
whose  chair  the  two  new-comers  stood  for  some  time.  After 
watching  the  game  for  a  few  rounds  Royston  ventured  a  few  pesetas^ 
and  lost.  He  tried  again — a  larger  sum  this  time — and  again 
lost.  He  tried  again,  and  yet  again,  increasing  his  stakes  each 
time,  but  with  the  same  result.  A  muttered  curse  broke  from 
between  his  teeth  ;  then,  with  a  slight  shrug  of  his  shoulders,  he 
said  carelessly : 

"  Have  a  try,  Fitzgerald." 

With  a  lazy  smile,  Fitzgerald  backed  the  king,  which  lay  near- 
est him,  with  ten  gold  pieces.  He  won.  Next  round  he  placed 
twenty  gold  pieces  on  the  seven  in  the  lower  row.  Again  he  won. 
The  cards  were  dealt  once  more,  and  Fitzgerald,  with  a  comical 
look  at  Royston,  placed  forty  gold  coins  on  the  seven  next  him. 
A  seven  was  the  second  card  dealt. 
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"  Good !  Go  seven  golpea  with  what  you've  won,"  whispered 
Royston  excitedly.     "  The  luck's  all  with  you." 

The  other  laughed  and  placed  his  winnings  on  the  queen,  which 
lay  in  the  top  row.  Again  fortune  smiled  on  the  tall,  indolent- 
looking  Englishman. 

"  CaraTTiba  !  "  muttered  a  lank-faced  old  Spaniard  between  the 
puflfs  of  his  cigarette,  "  Lo8  Inglesea  son  muy  afortunados  !  " 

After  "  going "  a  few  more  golpea — which,  for  the  benefit  of 
my  uninitiated  readers,  I  may  say  is  simply  the  term  given  in  the 
game  of  Monte  in  Spain  to  doubling  the  stakes  a  given  number 
of  times — Fitzgerald  had  won  what  in  English  money  equalled 
about  £2,500. 

"  Now  for  a  final  stroke  !  "  he  said.  **  I'll  risk  all  I  have  won 
on  the  card  nearest  me,  whatever  it  may  be.  And  whether  I  win 
or  lose,  I  shall  play  no  more." 

The  cards  were  dealt.  In  the  top  row  were  a  seven  and  an  ace. 
In  the  lower  row  a  queen  and  a  knave. 

The  players  looked  eagerly  to  see  which  card  the  fortunate 
Englishman  would  patronize.  He  at  once,  and  with  an  appearance 
of  utter  indifference,  backed  the  seven.  One  or  two  followed  his 
example.  Others,  thinking,  probably,  that  fortune  might  prove 
contrary,  backed  variously  the  three  remaining  cards. 

The  dealer  slowly  "pulled"  the  cards.  Breathless  silence 
reigned.  The  dark  faces  round  the  table  were  full  of  an  eager, 
intense  excitement,  their  glittering  eyes  bent  upon  the  slowly- 
falling  pieces  of  pasteboard. 

Half  the  pack  was  dealt,  and  as  yet  neither  ace,  queen,  knave, 
nor  seven  had  appeared. 

"  The  devil !     You'll  lose !  "  exclaimed  Koyston  quickly. 

Fitzgerald  was  now  looking  rather  excited  too,  for  him  ;  but  he 
only  said  in  quiet,  even  tones : 

**  I  think  not." 

The  next  card  dealt  was — ^a  seven ! 

He  had  won  £5,000. 

The  dealer,  with  a  courteous  smile,  handed  him  two-thirds  of 
the  amount  in  Spanish  notes,  and  explained  that  if  the  aefior 
would  wait,  he  would  procure  the  remainder.  The  senor  acquiesced, 
with  a  grave  bow. 

Meanwhile  the  Spaniards  were  gesticulating  excitedly,  and 
chattering  like  a  colony  of  rooks.  The  winners  were  jubilant,  the 
losers  morose  and  gloomy.  One  young  fellow,  who  had  staked  his 
last  alfonao  on  the  queen  rose  and  staggered  out,  his  face  like 
death,  his  eyes  heavy  with  despair.  Los  Ingleses  stood  calm  and 
silent ;  Fitzgerald  slightly  flushed,  Royston  very  pale. 

In  a  short  time  the  dealer  returned. 

"  Will  not  the  senor  try  again  ?  "  he  said  as  he  put  the  roll  of 
notes  into  Fitzgerald's  hand.  '*  Such  good  fortune  is  certain  to 
follow  the  sehor  throughout  the  evening." 

I 
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But  Captain  Fitzgerald  shook  his  head,  and  marmaring  a  few 
words  in  lamentably  bad  Spanish,  placed  his  winnings  in  the 
breast-pocket  of  his  overcoat,  and  in  company  with  Eoyston 
sauntered  from  the  room. 

He  was  in  high  spirits  as  they  traversed  the  gaily-lighted 
streets.  Boyston,  on  the  other  hand,  was  rather  silent  and 
distraiU 

**  By  Jove  1 "  he  broke  out  suddenly.  **Five  thousand  pounds !  ** 
Then  with  a  short  laugh,  **  You're  a  lucky  fellow  !  " 

"  I  had  a  curious  conviction,  do  you  know,"  returned  the  other 
thoughtfully,  "that  I' should  have  lost  the  next  round.  That 
was  why  I  stopped." 

"  Ah,  there's  where  we  diflTer,"  said  Royston  in  somewhat  curt 
tones.    "  I  couldn't  have  stopped — then." 

"  I  say,  let's  go  to  some  theatre,"  suggested  Fitzgerald  glancing 
at  his  watch,  "  It's  early  yet.  Then  we*ll  go  back  to  our  hotel, 
have  a  cigar  and  a  drink,  and  turn  in.  And  to-morrow  we'll  start 
by  an  early  train,  and  do  the  Escurial." 

An  hour  or  two  afterwards,  they  were  seated  in  the  coflFee-room 

of  the  Fonda  de ,  Fitzgerald,  as  usual,  with  a  cigar  between 

his  lips,  and — also  as  usual — with  a  tumbler  of  brandy  and  water 
at  his  elbow.  (The  wine  he  declared  to  be  filthy  and  undrink- 
able.)  He  did  most  of  the  talking ;  Royston — who  was  leaning 
back  in  his  chair,  his  hands  clasped  behind  his  head — merely 
replying  in  absent  monosyllables.  During  a  slight  pause  in  the 
conversation,  two  suspicious-looking  men — who  had  been  seated 
at  a  small  table  slightly  behind  Fitzgerald — ^rose  simultaneously, 
and  left  the  room. 

"  I  say,"  said  Royston  quietly.  "  Wouldn'L  it  be  as  well  to  keep 
quiet  about  your  luck,  Fitzgerald  ?  I  don't  like  the  look  of  those 
two  fellows,"  jerking  his  head  backwards  towards  the  door.  **It*s 
hardly  wise  to  advertise  so  openly  that  you  have  such  a  large 
sum  of  money  about  you." 

"  I've  more  than  money  about  me,"  returned  Fitzgerald  with  a 
slight  smile.  "  I  have  a  very  trusty  friend  who  doesn't  often  fail 
me.  No,  my  dear  fellow,  I  don't  mean  you — I  mean  a  very 
straight-shooting  revolver." 

"  Oh,  yes,  that's  all  very  well,"  said  Royston  seriously,  **  but 
fellows  like  these  would  have  a  knife  into  you  before  you  could 
even  take  aim  with  your  revolver.  I  knew  of  a  man  who  was 
murdered  in  a  hotel  in  this  city  only  last  year.  He  had  some 
valuable  jewels  with  him,  and  he  was  fool  enough  to  show  them 
in  one  of  the  cafSa.  In  the  morning  he  was  found  dead  in  his 
bed — stabbed  to  the  heart — ^and  the  jewels  were  gone." 

"  Pooh,  nonsense,  Royston.  In  a  public  hotel !  The  thing  is 
absurd." 

"  It  is  true,  nevertheless,"  quietly. 

*'  Well,  you  may  set  your  mind  at  rest  about  me,"  observed 
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Captain  Fitzgerald  drily.  **If  any  man  tries  to  get  into  my  room 
to-night  with  intent  to  *  rob  and  plunder,'  I'm  very  sorry  for  him. 
I  am  a  very  light  sleeper,  and  a  very  fair  shot ;  and  I  consider  my- 
self quite  a  match  for  any  Spaniard— or  two  Spaniards — I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  so  far." 

^*  P^itzgerald,"  said  the  other,  leaning  forward,  and  speaking  in 
an  odd,  uncertain  voice.  *^  For  heaven's  sake,  promise  me  you 
will  fasten  your  bed-room  door." 

"  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  do,"  returned  Fitzgerald,  who  could  be  as 
obstinate  as  a  mule  at  times.  ^^  Why,  Royston,  you  look  as  white 
as  a  sheet.  Hang  it  all,  my  good  boy,  do  you  think  I  can't  take 
care  of  myself  ?  " 

He  rose  as  he  spoke,  and  with  a  friendly  clap  on  the  other's 
shoulder,  crossed  the  room  to  lift  a  box  of  matches  which  lay  on  a 
distant  table.  He  stopped  as  he  came  back  and  stood  for  a  few 
seconds  at  one  of  the  open  windows,  whistling  softly  to  himself, 
and  looking  out  into  the  moonlit  street. 

As  he  sat  down  again  his  arm  caught  his  tumbler — ^which  stood 
somewhat  too  near  the  edge  of  the  table — ^and  overturned  it, 
spilling  fully  half  the  contents  over  Boyston's  knees. 

**  Confound  you ! "  exclaimed  the  latter  violently.  "  Mind 
what  you  are  doing ! " 

Fitzgerald  raised  his  eyebrows  in  not  unnatural  surprise. 

"  What  on  earth  do  you  mean,  Royston  ?  "  he  said  in  rather 
haughty  tones. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  returned  the  young  fellow,  hastily  and 
apologetically.  "I'm  nervous,  somehow,  to-night,  and  your 
sudden  movement  startled  me." 

"Oh,  it's  all  right,"  replied  the  other  carelessly.  Then  he 
finished  his  brandy  and  water,  with  a  view,  as  he  said,  to  pre- 
venting further  accidents,  and  lit  another  cigar. 

After  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so  of  rather  desultory  conversa- 
tion, Fitzgerald  said  in  a  languid  kind  of  way,  "  I  feel  most  con- 
foundedly drowsy  and  done  up.     I  think  I  shall  turn  in." 

"  All  right,  so  shall  I,"  returned  Royston,  rousing  himself  with 
a  start  from  a  reverie  into  which  he  had  apparently  fallen.  "  Come 
on.    You  do  look  seedy." 

They  went  upstairs,  and  Royston  followed  Fitzgerald  into  his 
room,  which  was  next  his  own. 

"Now,  Fitzgerald,"  he  said,  as  that  gentleman  proceeded 
to  wind  up  his  watch  very  slowly  and  laboriously.  "I  hope 
you  will  take  the  precaution  of  putting  that  money  in  a  safe 
place " 

"  I'll  put  it  in  my  pocket-book,  and  my  pocket-book  under  my 
pillow,"  interrupted  the  other  drowsily.  "  I'll  lay  odds  no  one 
touches  it  there,  for  the  least  thing  awakes  me,  and,"  with  a 
sleepy  laugh,  "  when  I  awake,  my  revolver  will  awake  too." 

"  Ah,  yes,  that's  right,"  answered  Royston.    "  Hallo !  what's 

i2 
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the  matter  ?  "  For  Fitzgerald  had  reeled  slightly,  and  dropped 
heavily  into  the  nearest  chair. 

"  I  don't  know/'  he  said,  passing  his  hand  dazedly  over  his  fore- 
head, and  speaking  faintly  and  with  evident  effort.  **  I  feel  un- 
commonly queer.  If  I  didn't  know  I  hadn%  I  should  say  I  had 
taken  more  brandy  than  was  good  for  me."  rr 

"  Pooh,  nonsense,"  giving  him  a  little  shake.  "  Rouse  yourself, 
there's  a  good  fellow,  and  get  into  bed." 

"  All  right,  you  get  out,"  said  the  other,  rising  somewhat  un- 
steadily to  his  feet.     "  Call  me  in  the  morning." 

"  You  are  sure  your  revolver  is  loaded  ?  "  said  Royston. 

"  Oh,  hang  it,  yes/'  rather  impatiently. 


It  was  just  two  o'clock.  The  moon  was  shining  through  the 
imperfectly  shaded  windows  of  the  room  where  Fitzgerald  lay  in 
a  heavy  sleep,  one  arm  thrown  above  his  head,  his  breathing  deep 
and  regular.  But  in  a  few  minutes  he  stirred  uneasily,  moaned 
as  if  in  pain,  and  finally  struggled  to  a  drowsy  sense  of  wakeful^ 
ness.  He  lay  for  some  time  with  closed  eyes  and  clouded  brain, 
dimly  conscious  of  an  indescribable  feeling  of  nausea  and  giddi- 
ness. He  tried  to  raise  himself,  to  lift  his  hand,  to  turn  his  head, 
but  a  curiously  weak,  inert  feeling  pervaded  all  his  limbs — nay, 
every  muscle,  and  seemed  to  render  him  incapable  of  the  slightest 
movement.  A  cold  i)erspiration  broke  over  him  ;  he  felt  horribly 
sick  and  ill. 

"What  the  deuce  is  the  matter  with  me?"  he  thought 
wretchedly. 

As  he  lay  thus  hovering  on  the  borderlands  of  insensibility,  he 
became  vaguely  aware  of  a  slight  sound  in  the  room,  and  knew  in 
some  occult  way  that  the  door  had  opened  and  shut  again.  With 
a  mighty  effort  he  opened  his  eyes  a  little  way,  and  saw  that  a 
man  was  stealthily  crossing  the  room  on  tiptoe.  A  mask  con- 
cealed the  upper  part  of  his  face  ;  a  scarf  of  some  kind  was 
wrapped  across  his  mouth  and  chin.  In  his  hand  he  carried  a 
long,  unsheathed  knife,  which  gleamed  and  gb'ttered  in  the  moon- 
light. Fitzgerald's  first  impulse  was,  of  course,  to  put  out  his 
hand  for  his  revolver,  which  lay  at  the  bedside  ;  but  though  his 
will  struggled  fiercely  against  the  strange  weakness  which  held 
him  powerless,  it  was  in  vain — he  could  not  move.  He  tried  to 
call  out,  but  his  lips  were  stiff  and  motionless. 

The  man,  meanwhile,  advanced  towards  the  bed,  and  stooped 
down.  Fitzgerald's  eyes  were  only  half-open,  as  those  of  one  who 
sleeps  uneasily ;  his  breathing  was  laboured  and  irregular.  But 
the  intruder  seemed  satisfied,  and  cautiously  and  slowly  felt 
under  the  pillow,  from  whence  he  drew  the  well-filled  pocket- 
book,  and  placed  it  in  the  inner  pocket  of  his  coat.     Then  another 
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thought  seemed  to  strike  him,  and  lifting  the  revolver,  he 
deliberately  unloaded  it,  laid  it  down  again,  and  turned  to  leave 
the  room.  But  ere  he  reached  the  door,  Fitzgerald,  with  an  almost 
superhuman  eflfort,  mastered  the  horrible,  mysterious  lethargy 
that  chained  him,  and  flinging  himself  out  of  bed,  staggered  to 
hi^  feet  with  a  hoarse  cry.  The  other  muttered  a  frightful  curse 
and  raised  his  right  arm.  Fitzgerald  saw  the  knife  flash,  cold 
and  cruel,  in  the  fitful  light  of  the  moon.  He  also  saw,  with  a 
thrill  of  incredulous  horror,  that  on  the  fellow's  arm,  above  his 
bared  wrist  there  showed,  distinct  and  unmistakable  against  the 
white  skin — tv:o  daggers  and  a  coronet ! 
•  He  could  even  make  out  the  letter  M  beneath  the  daggers. 

The  next  moment  the  knife  descended,  aimed  with  deadly 
precision  at  his  heart.  But,  still  dazed  and  giddy,  he  fell  heavily 
backwards ;  the  moon  became  suddenly  obscured,  and  the  weapon, 
glancing  aside  in  the  darkness,  buried  itself  in  the  fleshy  part  of 
his  left  arm.  He  felt  warm  breath  on  his  cheek  for  a  moment, 
and  heard  a  few  fiercely  muttered  words  as  the  assassin  bent 
over  him.  With  a  low  groan  Fitzgerald  turned  heavily  over 
on  his  side ;  his  confused  brain  took  in  the  fact  that  the  door 
opened  and  shut  cautiously,  that  muffled  feet  passed  down  the  un- 
carpeted  corridor — then  he  lost  consciousness. 

He  soon  came  to  himself  again,  and  struggling  to  sit  up,  he 
remained  for  some  time  confused,  bewildered,  fighting  against  the 
horrible  suspicion  which  filled  his  mind.  He  rose  to  his  feet  with 
difficulty,  for  the  flesh  wound  in  his  arm  had  bled  profusely,  and 
his  head  still  felt  light  and  queer.  However,  he  lit  the  candle, 
and  took  a  draught  of  brandy  from  his  flask,  which  revived  him 
considerably.  Having  bound  up  his  arm  as  well  as  he  could,  he 
got  into  his  clothes — awkwardly  enough,  for  his  arm  was  stiflFand 
painful,  and  he  was  faint  and  sick  from  loss  of  blood.  Then  with 
hasty  uncertain  steps  he  sought  Boyston's  room. 

It  was  empty. 

He  had  a  confused  recollection,  after  that,  of  hurrying  along  the 
streets  in  the  early  dawn,  his  head  throbbing,  his  brain  reeling, 
his  limbs  as  though  weighted  with  lead.  The  weather  had 
changed,  there  was  a  fine  rain  falling,  and  in  a  short  time  he  was 
wet  to  the  skin.  But  he  went  on  and  on  unheeding,  threading 
the  narrow  streets  with  unerring  though  unsteady  feet,  some 
instinct  guiding  his  steps,  until  he  reached  the  casino  where 
fortune  had  so  smiled  upon  him  but  a  few  hours  before.  Weary 
and  exhausted,  he  blindly  felt  his  way  to  the  card-room,  where  the 
fair  dawn  was  shut  out,  and  the  lamps  flared  and  swirled  over  the 
eager  anxious  faces,  haggard  enough  some  of  them,  and  pinched 
with  the  greed  of  gain.  Fitzgerald  pushed  back  the  heavy 
curtain,  and  leant  breathless  and  sick  against  the  doorway.  His 
languid  heavy  eyes  wandered  round  the  room  until  they  rested  on 
the  face  he  sought— the  face  of  Julian  Royston !     He  sat  at  the 
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far  end  of  the  table,  his  cheeks  and  lips  bloodless,  his  teeth 
clenched,  his  gleaming  eyes  fixed  on  the  ever-changing  cards. 

He  was  losing  steadily  and  surely. 

At  last  one  solitary  note  remained.  With  trembling  hands  he 
staked  it  on  the  qaeen.  A  moment's  suspense,  and  then — the 
opposite  card  won ! 

He  covered  his  face  with  his  hands  for  a  second,  and  staggered 
to  his  feet.  The  next  moment  he  raised  his  eyes  and  saw 
Fitzgerald,  whose  face,  deadly  pale,  was  but  dimly  visible  in  the 
shadow  of  the  doorway.  An  expression  of  wild,  incredulous  horror 
iSashed  into  Royston's  eyes.  He  threw  up  his  arms  with  a  terrible 
half-articulate  cry,  "  Oh,  my  God ! " 

The  words,  shrill  with  mingled  terror,  remorse  and  despair, 
rang  through  the  crowded  room,  causing  the  men  round  the  table 
to  start  to  their  feet  in  alarm. 

And  then — and  then  there  was  a  quick  movement  of  Eoyston's 
hand  to  his  breast — the  gleam  and  flash  of  steel — a  deep  groan — 
and  he  fell  heavily  forwiml  across  the  table,  his  life-blood  staining 
the  cards  which  had  been  his  ruin  and  curse. 

He  had  stabbed  himself  to  the  heart. 
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I  AM  Mr.  Robert  Griggs,  until  now  a  prosperous  man,  a  happy 
husband  and  father,  but  I  have  not  had  an  hour  of  peace 
since  the  world  went  "jubilee  "  mad. 

Our  gracious  Queen  never  had  a  more  ardent  admirer  than 
Robert  Griggs. 

I  am  a  staunch  upholder  of  Church  and  State. 

As  a  woman  and  a  monarch,  Queen  Victoria  is  second  to  none. 

She  has  been  a  good  Sovereign,  a  good  wife,  a  good  mother, 
and  an  example  to  her  sex  generally. 

No  one  desires  more  heartily  than  myself  that  everything 
should  be  done  in  honour  of  her  jubilee  which  will  contribute  to  her 
peace  and  prosperity,  or  conduce  to  her  happiness ;  but  the  jubilee 
is  becoming  an  excuse  for  promiscuous  begging,  and  a  sheltering 
wing  for  all  the  landsharks  which  prey  upon  society.  No  one 
likes  to  say  "  no  "  to  any  appeal  when  it  is  made  in  the  name  of 
the  Queen !  and  this  perpetual  use  of  her  Majesty  as  a  backer  up, 
is  an  unjustifiable  piece  of  impudence  upon  the  part  of  the 
begging  public,  and  an  unmitigated  nuisance ;  and  if  it  is  to  go  on, 
many  of  us  needs  must  find  ourselves  in  the  Bankruptcy  C!ourt 
before  the  jubilee  is  past,  or  be  dubbed  a  grumpy,  stingy  old 
curmudgeon  by  one's  family  and  friends,  if  brave  enough  to  make 
a  stand  against  the  daily  and  hourly  demands  upon  one's  purse 
strings.  I  have  been  a  man  of  business  and  have  worked  hard 
for  my  competence,  and  have  retired  upon  the  comfortable  assur- 
ance that  I  have  enough  to  live  on  for  the  rest  of  my  natural  life, 
but  I  certainly  did  not  count  upon  the  jubilee,  or  I  should  have 
stuck  to  the  oflBce  a  few  years  longer.  Formerly,  breakfast  over, 
I  used  to  read  my  newspaper  in  company  with  a  quiet  pipe,  like  a 
sensible  Christian;  write  my  letters  and  do  up  my  accounts 
before  luncheon,  so  as  to  be  free  for  a  walk  with  Mrs.  Griggs  in  the 
afternoon.  When  I  left  business  Mrs.  Griggs  exi)ected  a  little 
more  pleasure  in  her  life  as  well  as  I  in  mine,  for  although  she 
had  no  oflSce  to  attend  to,  she  had  the  nursery  to  tie  her,  but  now 
I  thought  we  were  both  free. 

The  children  had  outgrown  the  nursery  and  I  had  retired  from 
business  and  looked  for  peace. 

Do  you  think  I  get  it  ? 
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Certainly  not,  my  whole  time  is  taken  up  by  the  "jubilee." 

I  will  draw  you  but  a  faint  picture  of  my  sufferings  : 

I  go  into  my  study,  open  the  TvmeSj  and  begin  a  leading  article. 

It  is  upon  one  of  the  burning  topics  of  the  day,  and  I  am 
deeply  interested,  when  I  suddenly  become  aware  that  my 
youngest  daughter  is  standing  before  me. 

"  I  don't  want  to  disturb  you,  dad,"  she  says  sweetly,  and  Lucy 
can  be  very  sweet  when  she  likes.  "  I  won't  keep  you  one  moment, 
but  I  want  to  show  you  this  brooch,"  and  she  opens  a  jeweller's 
box,  and  from  among  some  soft  wool  draws  carefully  out  a  trinket 
in  gold  and  enamel — ^a  trumpet,  with  a  banner,  bearing  the  name 
of  "  Victoria  "  and  the  date  of  the  year. 

"  Is  it  not  lovely,  dad  ?  "  she  asks  prettily. 

"  Can't  see  much  beauty  in  it,  my  dear.    What  is  it  for  ?  " 

"  Oh !  dad,  it  is  eocquisite ;  and  how  can  you  ask  ?  It  is  a 
jvhilee  broochJ*^ 

"  Oh  !  indeed ! "  and  having  seen  all  I  care  to  see  of  it,  I  turn 
to  my  newspaper.  But  this  does  not  suit  Lucy  at  all,  and  she 
kneels  down  beside  me  and  winds  her  arms  about  my  neck. 

"  It  belongs  to  Laura  Kilbum,  dad  ;  her  father  has  given  it  to 
her  to  wear  at  the  jubilee." 

Now  Laura  Kilbum  is  one  of  our  next-door  neighbours  and 
a  great  friend  of  my  girls. 

"  All  right,  my  dear ;  all  right !  "  and  I  adjust  my  spectacles. 

"  But,  dad,  we  want  jubilee  brooches.    Don't  you  see  ?  " 

**  Oh !  that's  it !  No,  I  didn't  see — ^the  brooch  you  have  on  is  a 
very  pretty  one !  " 

*'  This !  Oh !  this  is  not  a  jubilee  brooch ;  and  you  mtLst  let 
us  have  them  like  Laura's ;  it  is  so  awfully  pretty." 

And  then  I  become  aware  that  my  four  other  girls  have  their 
ears  and  eyes  and  noses  flattened  against  the  door  to  listen  to 
how  I  received  this  demand. 

"  Well !  how  much  are  they  ?  "  I  ask. 

"  Only  thirty  shillings  each,  dear ;  they  are  dirt  cheap,"  she 
answers  eagerly. 

And  I  open  my  cheque-book  and  draw  out  an  order  for  seven 
pounds  ten,  and  toss  it  to  her  with  a  nod,  and  a  request  not  to  be 
bothered  any  more — when  the  whole  five  of  them  descend  upon 
me  with  ten  loving  arms  and  such  volumes  of  thanks  that  I  am 
undone  and  exhausted,  and  utterly  unfitted  for  my  leading 
article ;  but  when  they  have  quite  done  thanking  me,  in  their 
impetuous  fashion,  they  rush  off  to  tell  Laura  Kilbum  of  their 
success,  and  I  think  I  have  found  peace. 

But  not  a  bit  of  it. 

There  is  the  postman's  knock,  and  I  lay  my  paper  aside  to 
receive  a  stack  of  letters  from  the  hands  of  the  parlourmaid,  and 
became  aware  that  she  was  waiting  with  the  evident  intention  of 
speaking,  and  I  look  up  at  her. 
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^^  If  you  please,  sir,  the  dastman  hopes  you'll  be  good  enough 
to  give  him  something !  *' 

**  Dustman !  why  he  is  not  allowed  to  accept  gratuities.  We 
had  a  notice  about  it  some  days  ago." 

^^  No,  sir,  not  generally ;  but  he  thought  as  you  would  give  it 
in  honour  of  the  jubilee.** 

I  didn't  want  to  hear  any  more,  and  put  up  my  hand  to  silence 
her,  while  I  fumbled  in  my  pocket  for  a  coin  and  flung  it  down 
impatiently. 

Even  the  dustman  was  using  this  jubilee  wand  to  bend  me  to 
his  wicked  will !  The  door  closed,  and  I  open  my  letters  one  by 
one.  Appeals— each  one  of  them,  and  the  "jubilee  "  is  the  lever 
used  in  every  instance. 

The  first  is  to  ask  for  a  subscription  to  a  "  Church  House."  A 
sort  of  miniature  Exeter  Hall,  I  suppose,  where  parsons  can  meet 
together  and  hear  themselves  and  each  other  talk,  I  conclude. 
I  can't  see  what  good  the  Queen  is  to  get  out  of  it;  but 
as  I  stated  before,  I  am  an  upholder  of  the  Church,  and  if  the 
parsons  want  a  house  to  chatter  in,  let  them  have  one  by  all 
means.  I,  Bobert  G-riggs,  won't  refuse  to  assist  them  ;  if  it  does 
nothing  else,  it  may  serve  to  keep  them  out  of  mischief;  and 
I  sign  a  cheque  of  five  pounds  for  tne  Church  House. 

Letter  No.  2  is  begging  my  assistance  for  the  *^  absolutely 
destitute,"  for  .the  sake  of  the  good  Queen!  No  doubt  it  would 
grieve  her  gentle  heart  to  picture  such  a  deplorable  thing  as 
a  state  of  ^*  absolute  destitution ; "  in  fact,  upon  a  throne, 
surrounded  by  regal  splendour,  such  a  term  could  convey  no  real 
meaning  to  her,  and  must  of  necessity  be  words  only.  Even  I, 
who  had  begun  life  in  a  very  small  way,  and  had  known  the 
pinch  of  poverty  myself,  could  not  fathom  the  awful  sum  and 
substance  of  those  words  in  their  entirety.  So  I  signed  a  cheque 
for  them  too. 

Then  the  parlourmaid  tapped,  and  entered.  A  lady  in  deep 
mourning  was  waiting  to  see  me.  Yes  !  she  looked  very  respectable, 
and  her  business  was  urgent.  She  had  not  given  her  name,  but 
Mary  had  shown  her  into  the  dining-room. 

"  Well  I  ask  your  mistress  to  go  to  her ;  I  am  very  busy ; "  and 
Mary  disappears,  and  I  go  on  with  my  letters. 

"  Helpless,  hopeless,  and  homeless  ! "  What  a  condition  to  be 
in !  I  read  the  report  of  the  work  of  the  society  thus  brought  to 
my  notice,  and  my  heart  not  being  naturally  hard,  I  put  my  hand 
to  another  cheque,  when  Mary  bothers  me  again : 

"  Mrs.  Griggs  must  be  out,  sir ;  I'vp  been  all  over  the  house, 
and  I  can't  find  her."  I  jump  up,  with  an  impatient  exclamation, 
and  walk  growling  into  the  dining-room ;  but  soon  leave  oif,  for 
the  lady  who  is  awaiting  me  there  is  an  elegant  woman,  and  is  in 
widow's  mourning  and  seems  in  deep  distress. 

She  uses  the  name  of  my  former  partner  as  her  introduction, 
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and  prodaces  one  of  his  cards,  and  tells  me  a  story  which  stirs  my 
sympathies  to  their  very  foundations.  And  it  was  with  real 
pleasure  that  I  gave  her  such  help  as  I  could,  and  such  sympathy, 
too ;  and  she  left  me  with  tears  in  her  beautiful  eyes,  and  a  warm 
hand-clasp,  which  Mrs.  Grriggs  might  have  considered  unneces- 
sarily so.  However,  as  Mrs.  Griggs  was  not  likely  to  know  it, 
she  couldn't  fret  upon  the  subject;  and  I  confess  I  didn't  look 
at  it  with  any  disapprobation  tliefjft.  The  only  thing  I  did  Twt 
like  about  her  was,  that  she  said  that  she  should  not  have  had 
the  courage  to  apply  to  me  for  assistance,  but  that  all  hearts  were 
open  at  this  "jubilee"  season. 

I  saw  the  widow  to  the  door  myself,  and  before  I  closed  it  I  was 
accosted  by  two  more  beggars. 

An  old  sailor  wanted  a  new  wooden  leg  for  the  '^jubilee."  He 
had  lost  his  limb  while  serving  the  Queen,  and  for  her  sake  he 
felt  sure  I  shouldn't  refuse  him,  as  I  was  known  to  be  a  real  loyal 

fentleman,  and  had  said  so  myself  at  the  election  time.  I  tossed 
im  half-a-crown,  and  was  doing  my  best  to  evade  the  other 
waiter,  when  a  paper  was  thrust  under  my  nose.  It  was  a 
petition  from  the  otb  proprietor,  who  had  had  an  epidemic  of 
some  infectious  nature  in  his  stables,  which  had  carried  off  his 
horses. 

**  But,  my  good  man  ! "  I  say  hotly,  "  such  petitions  are  illegal ; 
you  have  no  right  to  bring  them  round  like  this.  You  should 
not  try  to  induce  people  to  do  illegal  things." 

But  the  cab  proprietor's  reply  is  ready  for  me. 

He  smiles,  and  touches  his  hat  in  a  deprecatory  manner. 

^  We  all  tries  to  help  each  other  at  jubilee  time,  sir,  and  Queen 
Victoria  herself  wouldn't  mind  about  legality  this  season;  and 
my  cabs  ain't  of  no  use  without  bosses ;  and  I  felt  sure  as  you'd 
head  the  list  for  me,  Mr.  Griggs." 

I  dulnH  head  the  list,  but  he  got  something  out  of  me  for  all 
that ;  and  I  shut  the  door  with  a  bang  of  protest  against  the 
jubilee  nuisance. 

In  the  passage  I  met  Mary. 

"  If  you  please,  sir,  could  I  speak  to  you  ?  " 

I  granted  permission,  and  she  followed  me  into  my  study. 

"  I  hope  I  suit  you  and  Mrs.  Griggs,  sir  ?  " 

*'  Suit  us !     I  believe  so  ;  do  you  want  to  leave  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,  I'm  pretty  comfortable,  and  so  is  cook ;  we  have  no 
wish  to  better  ourselves  at  present,  but  I  have  promised  her  to 
speak  for  us  both.  You  see,  sir,  there  will  be  extra  expenses  this 
^jubilee'  time,  and  we  shall  require  our  wages  raised.  I  spoke 
to  Mrs.  Griggs  upon  the  subject  this  morning,  and  she  said  I  had 
better  mention  it  to  you  myself." 

"  Extra  expenses ! "  I  echoed.  "  In  heaven's  name  how  can  the 
jubilee  affect  you  ?  You  have  ei^erything  found,  what  more  can 
you  want?" 
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"  Excuse  me,  sir,  we  have  to  dress  ourselves,  and  usual  clothes 
won't  do  for  the  jubilee  season." 

I  sank  back  in  my  chair. 

*'  1*11  talk  to  Mrs.  Griggs  upon  the  subject,"  I  answer  faintly. 
"  I  thought  really  my  servants  had  everything  they  could  possibly 
desire,  and  I  can't  see  what  on  earth  the  jubilee  has  to  do  with 
you  or  the  cook  either,"  and  Mary  went  oflf  with  a  very  erect  head, 
and  the  first  appearance  of  pertness  in  her  manner. 

Oh!  this  jubilee!  this  jubilee! 

I  sit  looking  at  my  unopened  letters  and  my  still  unread  paper, 
my  temper  decidedly  not  improved  since  the  morning,  and 
determine  to  go  through  the  former.  The  next  I  open  is  an 
appeal  for  "  the  shivering^  suffering  poorr 

"  Come,  that  won't  wash !  They  sfapould  leave  off  shivering  for 
the  jubilee !  I  am  getting  hardened,  and  as  we  are  already  in 
the  warm  days,  they  haven't  the  fiuntest  excuse  for  the  sham," 
and  I  toss  the  letter  into  the  waste-paper  basket,  and  determine 
to  open  no  more,  when  Mrs.  Griggs  sails  in,  in  her  quiet 
matronly  way,  looking  very  nice  in  the  new  "jubilee"  bonnet, 
which  was  the  result  of  our  last  walk  together. 

"I'm  glad  you're  not  reading,  papa,"  she  said,  drawing  a  chair 
to  my  side,  and  taking  possession  of  one  of  my  hands ;  "  I  want  to 
have  a  long  talk  with  you." 

Now  Mrs.  Griggs  is  my  soft  spot. 

I  am  very  fond  of  Mrs.  Griggs. 

She  is  a  good-looking,  good-tempered  woman,  and  many  men 
have  envied  me  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Griggs. 

And  my  bad  temper  began  to  evaporate  under  her  influ- 
ence. 

"  Talk  away,  small  woman  ! "  I  said  manfully,  smiling  back  at 
the  bright  face. 

"  Well !  I'll  get  over  business  first,  dear.  I  met  poor  Ball  the 
milkman,  and  he  asked  for  a  small  subscription.  He  has  lost  a 
cow,  and  I  said  I  was  sure  you  would  help  him  a  little." 

"  If  you  said  so,  my  love,  I  must ;  but  really  I  can't  go  on  like 
this.  I  have  been  signing  cheques  all  the  morning.  I'm  glad  be 
didn't  make  the  jubilee  an  excuse  anyhow." 

"  Oh  !  but  he  did — he  wants  a  •  jubilee  cow,' "  laughed.  Mrs. 
Griggs,  "  and  the  idea  amused  me  very  much,  and  he  promised 
me  we  should  have  milk  from  it." 

"  No  doubt ;  he  has  of  course  promised  ^jubilee '  milk  to  his  two 
or  three  thousand  customers,"  I  reply  bitterly ;  "  and  now,  dear, 
let  us  talk  of  something  else." 

"Certainly,  Eobert,"  and  she  began  feeling  in  her  pocket  and 
produced  a  paper. 

"  This  came  two  or  three  days  ago,  but  I  forgot  to  show  it  to  you. 
It  is  an  appeal  from  the  rector  for  some  appropriate  memorial 
of  the  jubilee." 
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^^  He  can't  want  a  church,'*  I  say  with  satisfaction ;  '^  he 
couldn't  have  a  finer  one  than  he  has." 

^'  He  only  wants  a  tower  and  a  peal  of  bells  for  himself,  dear/' 
says  my  wife  with  a  smile,  "  but " 

"  A  peal  of  bells  !  Why,  we  shall  all  lose  our  senses,"  I  cry, 
"  living  so  near  the  church  as  we  do." 

"  We  must  not  be  selfish,  Bob,"  returns  my  wife  gently.  **  Some 
people  lik^  them,  and  they  are  to  ring  out  for  the  first  time  in 
honour  of  the  Queen  on  her  jubilee  day.  I  like  the  idea  very 
much.  Bells  have  rung  in  all  sorts  of  great  events,  it  seems  nice 
that  we  should  ring  in  her  jubilee.  I  think  bells  have  a  language 
of  their  own." 

"A  very  decided  language,  my  dear.  A  brain-distracting, 
worry-you  to  death,  make-you-cut-your-throat,  utter  despondency 
sort  of  language,  my  dear.  I  never  could  stand  them;  if  you 
don't  want  to  be  a  widow,  squash  the  bells, "  I  cry  savagely. 

"  My  dear  Robert,  how  can  you  talk  such  nonsense  ?  If  they 
do  have  the  bells  you  would  get  quite  used  to  them  in  a  month, 
and  of  couTM  you  imist  subscribe  to  them." 

When  Mrs.  Griggs  says  I  Tauat  do  a  thing,  the  matter  is 
decided. 

.  "  Very  well,  my  love ;  you  had  better  order  your  mourning  at 
the  same  time,  and  choose  me  a  sharp  razor,"  I  answer  with 
desperation.  But  she  does  not  take  the  least  notice  of  my  remark, 
and  leaves  me  to  think  it  must  have  been  puerile  and  beneath 
her  observation. 

*^  The  rector,"  she  continues,  *^  has  the  consent  of  the  bishop  to 
dividing  the  parish,  and  a  new  church  is  to  be  erected  as  the 
i*eal  memorial  of  the  jubilee,  and  all  the  parishioners  are  to 
give  largely." 

«0h!  arc  they?" 

**  Of  course,  my  dear ;  listen  to  what  the  rector  says  about  it," 
and  she  turns  to  the  paper  in  her  hand. 

^*  ^  An  outburst  of  enthusiastic  desire  fills  all  English  hearts 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  dominions  to  rightly 
celebrate  the  jubilee  year  of  our  revered  and  beloved  Queen,  and 
we  must  not  be  backward  in  finding  some  fitting  memorial  which 
will  be  handed  down  to  generations  to  come,  as  a  mark  of  our  love 
and  loyalty.'  Has  he  not  pfut  it  nicely,  Robert?  And  all  the 
free  seats  are  to  be  done  away  with  in  our  church ;  the  poor  will 
all  go  to  the  new  one,  and  ours  will  be  hfaahionable  congregation." 

^'  How  much  am  I  to  subscribe  ?  "  I  ask  desperately,  as  I  run 
my  fingers  through  my  hair  and  make  it  stand  absolutely  on  end. 

"  You  can't  give  less  than  a  hundred  to  the  church,  and  fifty  to 
the  bells,"  she  answers  so  decidedly  that  I  attempt  no  resistance ; 
"but  /don't  object  if  you  wish  to  give  Tnore,  The  rector  says 
he  shall  look  to  ue  to  help  him  in  this  work,  knowing  how  loyal  we 
all  are.     And  I  am  glad  to  say,  our  good  doctor  is  moving  to  erect 
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a  hospital  for  the  jubilee,  and  when  he  begins  a  thing  he  won't 
be  long  in  carrying  it  through,  and  I  would  rather  subscribe  to 
that  than  to  anything,  for  our  people  have  How  to  go  five  miles 
if  they  are  ill  or  hurt.  I  told  him  I  felt  sure  you  would  give 
him  a  handsome  donation  towards  the  work." 

''  Anything  else  ?  "  I  ask  faintly.  "  Let  me  hear  it  all,  while 
I  am  about  it." 

'^The  minister  at  the  chapel  spoke  to  me  about  some  alms- 
houses," continues  my  wife  innocently,  "and  as  we  always  go  in 
for  liberality  to  other  denominations,  I  thought  it  would  be 
better  not  to  refuse  to  assist  him,  at  such  a  season  ;  so  I  said  he 
might  count  upon  your  help." 

"  Of  course,"  I  reply  sarcastically. 

"  Then  the  men  of  the  parish  are  to  erect  a  free  library  and 
schools,  and  the  women  a  drinking  fountain  and  cattle  trough, 
with  a  statue  of  the  Queen  over  them,  in  the  middle  of  the  chief 
street." 

I  laugh  hysterically.  "And  while  they  are  about  it,  they 
had  better  build  a  new  union  for  all  the  parish,"  I  cry. 

She  laughs  too,  without  the  least  prescience  of  my  real 
feelings.  Mrs.  Griggs  is,  I  find,  as  •*  Jubilee  mad "  as  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

"  We  are  all  looking  forward  to  such  a  merry  summer,"  she 
says  with  her  pleasant  smile.  "  There  is  to  be  a  jubilee  ball,  and 
a  series  of  dances  will  follow,  and  the  girls  are  in  high  spirits  at 
the  prospect.  They  will  want  a  lot  of  new  dresses,  dear,  for 
people  in  our  position  must  look  well ;  but  I  told  them  not  to 
stint  themselves,  as  the  Queen's  jubilee  only  comes  once  in  a 
lifetime." 

"  Thank  heaven  for  that,"  I  murmur,  and  Mrs.  Griggs  inquires 
what  I  had  said,  but  I  did'nt  repeat  it,  and  she  continues : 

"  We  shall  have  a  fine  flower  show  this  year,  and  I  have  made 
up  my  mind  to  compete  for  the  *  jubilee  '  rose  prize ;  and,  papa, 
we  can't  be  the  only  people  to  do  nothing.  The  girls  want  a 
dance  and  a  few  tennis  parties,  and  don't  you  think  we  could 
get  up  a  concert  or  two  ?  " 

I  emptied  my  pockets  upon  the  table,  flung  her  my  cheque- 
book, and  relinquished  my  keys.  "  Take  all !  take  everything," 
I  cry  frantically.     My  wife  looked  at  me  in  actual  surprise. 

"  Robert,"  she  said,  quite  severely  for  her,  "  Bobert !  what  do 
you  mean  ?  " 

"  Mrs.  Griggs,  I  mean  that  I  have  been  driven  jubilee  mad. 
Do  what  you  like,  sign  what  cheques  you  like,  pay  away  what 
money  you  like.  Give  to  charities,  memorials,  churches,  libraries, 
schools,  drinking  fountains,  hospitals,  cows,  horses,  pigs,  bells 
and  parsons  ;  do  what  you  please,  but  never  name  the  ^jubilee ' 
any  more  to  me." 

"  But  how  can  I  sign  your  cheques  ?    I  cannot  commit  forgery." 


